




FBMUAirr 1, I9«9 


VOl. xn No. 3 


“And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into prunnitig hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’’ 

— ISAIAH li-4 



Th* Hon. Mr. Monubhoi Shoh, Minister of Commerce, inougurotes the Israel Pavilion ot 
Hie Third Notionol Agriculture Foir at Ahmedabqd. On his left is Dr. P. Deshmukh, 
President of the Bharat Krishak Somai. Mr. P. Gordon, Consul of Israel, is On hi| right. 
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Israel Participates m 
the 3rd National Agriculture Fair 
at Ahmed abad 

I he Government of Israel at the invitation 
of the Bharat Krishak Samaj (Young Farmers 
Association) is participating in the Third 
National Agriculture Fair at Ahmedabad Irom 
I'j Januai/ to 1? March 196S 

The Israeli pavilion jau* ip by Israel Cam 
pan^ *or Fairs Lxh.bition attenpts to shOAr 
hov^ j desolate land \/hicfi in Biblical davs 
used to How witli milr an 1 tioncy is being 
turned again into a blossoming garden provid 
ing enouah food lor a orowinq population 
and intreusma it*’ f-'^fort as ell 

The Motto ol the « diibition is tlio Biblioai 
phrase In the Sweat thy Face Shalt Thou 
Lat Bread and its Message is Do it Your 
self ' It shows how with little means the 
individual farmer '■an improve tii<‘ farminy 
and increase the yicldj of hio small plot ol 
land as lor example by a mmor modification 
of the plough by impiovement ol irngation 
techmaue-j ^ t 

IsuK I appioac'i tv. agricultural devflop 
ment combined with cooperative 'arming 
has turned the land into a devtlopinont labo 
ratory from which many other developing 
countrit o in Asia Africa Middle East ana 
Latin Amenta arc gaining experience and 
xnow how Israel s farmers readily )oin 
etforts with tneir Lielhren tarr.iers in other 
countries to uiciease food production in the 
world campaian against hunuer and mai 
nutrition 

The Israeli tcchniaues and methods ot ugri 
cultural developmfnt air> based on the follow 
mg principles 

(a) they do not require large capital invest 
ment*" 

(b) inciease agricultural output by mtroduc 
mg simple modihcations at various 
points of agriculturcd activity 

(c) they yield benefits m a short period 

(a) they tram the farmer by a grass-root 
apprcxadi to improve his techniques and 
implements 



Pavilion under Construetimn 


Follo'wiiig i» the text ot a cable ent bi Mi Haini 
Gvati Mini-iter ol Agr culture Jeru aleni li>ra«I on 
the occasion ol th» inauguration ot the AgriculturH Fan 
to Di P P Dr hmuLh Pr^iJirt Younq Farmers 
A locintion 

Dr P R Deshmuhh 

President Young Farmers A*" > lutirr 

Agricultural Fair Ahnirdabad ’ndio 

1 GIVFb MF GHEAl H EASIIF TJ TXTLrr 
IHROUGH YOU MY GRELllNG > TO THI 
AGRICULTURAL FAIR AT AHMEDABAD WL 
COHSIDER IT A PRIVILEGF TO BF AFFORDED THlo 
OPPORTUNITY OF DISPLAYING A IITTLE OF THF 
PROGRESS MADE IN ISRAEL IN 1HI REALM OF 
AGKICULTURF OUR IXHIblT oERVLS TO 
ILLUSTRATE THE TYPES OF PROBLEMS MV HIGH MVL 
IN ISRAEL HAVE ENCOUNTERED AND 
ENDEAVOURED TO SOLVE IN RECLAMATION 
IRRIGATION SWAMP DRAINAGE LSTABUSHMENT 
OF AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES DFSALINATION Of 
WATFR AND THE UKE ' HOPE IT MAY i.HOW 
TO WHAT EXTENT INDIA AND ISRAEL THOUGH 
SO UNUKE IN SO MANY RESPECTS NEVERTHELESS 
HAVE A GOOD DEAL IN COMMON IN THE 
SPHERE OF FARMING WE GENUINELY BEUEVE 
THAT THEY CAN GIVE MUCH TO EACH OTHER 
IN A TRUE SPIRIT OF BROTHERLY COOPERATION 
AND WE LOOK FORWARD TO GROWING CONTACTS 
BETWEEN US IN THE FUTURE FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF BOTH OUR PEOPLES AND FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN BOTH OUR COUNTRIES 

WITH GREETINGS 

HAIM GVATI MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 
JERUSALEM. ISRAEL 

VISIT ISRAEL' 

Vmtori to the tarael Pavilion at the Fair are given 
10 questions on laraal Those *ho answer them correctly 
Will be eligible to pariioipate m a raffle tn which various 
prises will be awarded 

First Prise A visit to Israel lor 10 days 

Othsr Prisas Books, Albums, Handicrafts ate 
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MY TRIP TO 
ISRAEL 



Mrs. Lilavati Munshi 


Following excerpts are from an article by 
Mre. Lilavati Murtshi, the lull text of which will be 
published in the Bhavan's Journal. 

m 

1 propose to tell you of my recent visit to Israel — 
it is important not because I visited it but I feel that 
intimate knowledge of the different countries is highly 
conducive to create one world consciousness. 

I was invited to Israel for an International Seminal. 
the subject being ‘Slocial and Cultural integration in 
Url>an Areas’ a non-political subjeijt and for an Inter¬ 
national Conference on 'The Role of Women in the 
struggle for Peace and Development'. I accepted tht 
first invitation, regretting my inability to attend the 
second one, which was to start as late as on the 29tli 
November. My stay in Israel was for clear sixteen days. 

The Seminar started on the 10th November 1964. 
Nearly 49 members representing 34 nations, including 
some nations of Africa, Latin America and Nepal and 
India, participated. We were three from India — 
Smt. Krishna Khatau and myself from Bombay and 
Smt. Mayo Devi Chettry from Darjeeling. 


• We BOW the border ot Lebanon from a dis¬ 
tance of about 150 yards The Kibbutzim and 
Moshavim are mostly settled on the borders 
This arrangement not only helps farming, but 
protects the border as well On both sides of 
the border there are villages of Arabs and 
Israelis, but they hardly fight We saw one 
house in a Moshav as a random sample. Each 
family was given 56 sq. metres accommoda 
tion. Now they are going to increase it tc 
75 sq. metres. For their six children, the house 
holder had put up a separate side room 

Before I go further I should like to mention 
a few points from a talk given by one of the 
speakers. The Jews came to Israel because 
they were pushed about. They had no other 
place to go. 

The planning is done in such a way thal 
the planners and the men who work are not 
very far from each other. The planners are 
always near the farmers. Agrotechnicol suc¬ 
cess was a by-product of this cooperation. 

The cow gives 5000 litres of milk. The man 
who handles the cows knows every cow in¬ 
dividually. The cattle are like human beings, 
••^ou must know them individually as well a.'^ 
love them. 

The dung and urine of cattle is collected in 
a receptacle without drainage to be- turned 
into liquid manure which is collected and 
taken directly to the field. 


The agrariori reform is costly and painful. 

In Moshav the earning is between 4000 and 
riOOO Israeli pounds to each farmer 

Kibbutz is a collective settlement and 
Moshav IS a cooperative settlement. 

A Kibbutz is like a big Hindu Joint faraily, 
1 learnt, it contains a minimum of about 60 
iamilies, but there are smaller and bigger 
'^nes too 

Kibbutz and Moshav are voluntary societies. 
People can leave the Kibbutz any time they 
want to. Undesirable people can be driven 
out of Kibbutz if members of the Kibbutz wish 
to There are hardly any desertions under 
this system 

The planning of this settlement is interesting. 
In the middle of a number of settlements, there 
is a service station giving them advice, field 
service, running schools, having a community 
hall, a library and providing all necessary 
information so that the people who live in the 
settlement get every service nearer to their 
homes and fields. 

In many of the houses there is a solar healer 
on the roof which gives hot water to the house¬ 
hold With so much sun's heat available, 
India could copy this invention profitably. 
Much fuel could be saved. 

(Continued on page t) 


m THE SWEAT OF THY FACE SHALT THOU EAT BREAD. (GENESIS III — 19) 
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r. Bhanui^aaad Pandia, Dy. Minister of Education, 
ajarat Raided by Mr. J, Grossman, Director of thr 
pavilion. 


Section sharving 
irrigation 
tachnitpHm anf 
itnplametttB: 
sprinklets etc. 
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Han. Manabkai Shah signing the Visitor's Book. 
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The Hon. 
Minister is 
beittg shown 
arourtd by 
Mr. P. Gordon, 
Consul aii 
tsraml. 
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From the Visitor's Book >.. 

Mr. Patheali Palejwatta 

Speaker, Gujarat Legislative Assembly. 

"In a very small stall very many im¬ 
portant things of Israel have been 
beautifully exhibited, you deserve con¬ 
gratulations." 

Dt. Bhanupreaad Pandia, ^ 

Deputy Minister of Education, Gujari^ 
"The exhibition is nicely arranged 
and explained in detail by the officer. 

The irrigation implements and pest 
control means are really useful to us. 

I am extremely happy on visiting the 
fair." 






• THE WILDERNESS AND THE 
SOLITARY PLACE SHALL BE GLAD, 
'a49D the DESERT SHALL REJOICE. 
AND BLOSSOM i4S THE ROSE " 

(ISAIAH. XXXV. 1) 




A section on m^ricaltural research 


INSIDE THE PAVILION 

AT THE AGRICULTURE FAIR 













(Continued from page 3) 

• There ie a great emphasis on the youth, 
whose education, health and recreation arc 
well looked after. 

• J was taken to a Druze village on Mount 
Carmel Druzes are an orthodox sect of 
Arabs Their religion is different, but they 
generally do not speak about their religion tc 
others Financially, they are well off and even 
serve in the Israel army. 

We reached Lake Tiberias which is 600 feet 
below sea level There was a Kibbutz called 
Gmosar on its margin. Here people grow 
tomato, cucumber, grapes fruits, bananas, figs 
and other farm products. Being below sea 
level, this place is warmer tlian many ports 
of Israel enabling people to grow fruits and 
vegetables out of season, which get for them 
very good prices 

• The river Jordan, about which there is o 
disputf- between Israel and the Arabs, rises 
in Lebanon and flows into Ixrke Tiberias The 
water then passes out on the other side form¬ 
ing the river between Israel and Syria The 
river is the main source of water for Isroel 
but they draw only 40 "4 of water as decided 
by the U.NO 

We passed Upcmavo and saw the valley 
of Hakhula Rich fields have sprung up where 
once there- was a .swamp 

Israel has two ports on the Mediterranean 
Sea, Haifo and Tel Aviv A new port called 
Eilat has been built on the tip end of Negev 
desert ■which is on the Red Sea. At present 
buses are employed between the ports of 
Mediterranean and the Red Sckj A train 
service will very soon run between these 
ports, which will make it o kind of a dry Suez 
Canal Some day this route may be useful 
to other countries of Europe. Asia and Africa 

• Israel was carved out of Palestine, an arid 
piece of land under British Mandate After 
World War II and after the massacre of six 
million Tews by Hitler as well as their persecu¬ 
tion in some other countries, it was felt that 
Je-ws should hove a home land of their own 
where they could live in peace 

The Jews who were scattered all over the 
world since Roman times having no nation of 
their own. accepted this piece of arid land 
given to them, which according to their history 
wets their homeland — the land of their ances¬ 
tors. As a matter of fact, Jews had never 
abandoned this land Throughotrt the ages, 



An armv unit "invades" the pnvUinn 


■some Jews did stay in the land, but when 
they gol it, they started in right earnest to 
cuhivale the land and fulfil the phophesy that 
the ‘desert shall bloom’ 

1? IF remarkable that though scattered ol! 
over tlie world for two thousand years, the' 
jews preserved themselves. This was render¬ 
ed possible because of their religion which 
they observed sorupulously; and secondly, 
because they recited their scriptures in the 
same language, that is, in Hebrew, To what¬ 
ever country they belonged, wherever they 
happened to be, they always prayed facing 
eastward towards Jerusalem, and recited in 
their prayers that they were going to Jeru¬ 
salem the next day. It is comparable to the 
unity ol Hindus in India, who, though divided 
m many linguistic groups, read their scriptures 
in Ran.skrit which is their common heritage. 

No sooner they came to Israel, the Jews 
adopted Hebrew, which was then considered 
to be a dead language, as their national 
language From the beginning they found 
out that the babel of tongues — speaking so 
many different languages and not understand¬ 
ing each other ■— will take them nowhere. All 
must be able to speak the same language in 
order to forge unity of words and deeds. By 
now they have made Hebrew not only^o 
language of ordinary doy-to-day transactions, 
but a language in which they can write creat¬ 
ive literature as well as scientific treatises. 

The second thing which keeps them united 
is their religion. Even now most of them 
follow it implicitly. On their Sabbath day 
which is Saturday, no work is done. 
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Wf-at Gorman Trade Delegation. Mr. Ravistmnkar Maharaj, a Bhoodan leader. 


A Uuiu tiuiiy which keeps lUe isiaolis lo 
gettier is the common dcaigei They ore sui- 
loiinded by unfriendly countries and feel that 
at any moment the combined might of tliese 
countries may attack them. Israelis either 
tiave to live on this land or die in fighting tor 
It After tasting the fruits of independence, it 
is unthinkable giving it up In Gandhiji's 
words, they must ‘do or die' 

• It is wondertul that a country which was an 
arid zone produces so much of food - - what 
we call supplementary foods -- fruits of every 
variety like orange, grapefruits, maltas, 
mosambis, and bananas, besides poultr'j 
chickens, eggs and many varieties of cheese, 
butter and milk.. They also grow vegetables, 
olives, dates and flowers. Not only they o>at 
well, but most of the items are their principal 
source of expot t bringing thorn precious 
foreign exchange The soil they inherited was 
virgin, and very sparsely cultivated The rain 
tall IS meagre, the highest 39.8 and the lowest 
8.9 inches, tlie average being IS or 16 inches 
No distance is too great to bring water to the 
tields, which they irrigate with sprinklers. To 
see many distant fields with sprinklers sprinkl¬ 
ing water is a very beautiful sight to see 
They scry that this method saves water and 
plants get better nourishment 

^Water is tire main problem of Israel jus! 
now they get water from the Lake Tiberias 
formed by tiie jordon river, from tube wells 
which are very deep and a few nafura! 
springs. 


The watei has been taken even to Negev 
desert where the new settlements are spring- 
mg up, they are trying to desofinise the sea 
water. This experiment is rather costly at 
present, but 1 am sure they v/ill do it and make 
It both useful and profitable 

It delights one’s heart to see tliat every 
road is flanked on both sides by trees some¬ 
times even four or six deep. Generally they 
are pines. Eucalyptus and other hardy variety. 
They have many varieties of shrubs and 
cactai and their fields of fruits are a delight 
to see. 

The roads are good and well main tamed 
reachmg every port of the country 

• There are many communities m Israel Be 
sides Jews there are Arabs, Christians and 
Druze. They yet the same education and 
other facilities as the Jews. Their children are 
allowed to have their own religious instruc¬ 
tions The education is universal and compul¬ 
sory. 

• On the l8th morning, 1 coiled on trie Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Zalman Shazar, and his wife who 
gave me an interview lor about 45 minutes 
•He was very much interested in the talk about 
India and suggested an exchange in Ifie 
cultural and educational fields He also show 
ed eagerness to cultivate friendship with India 

• The great thing in Israel is the sense of 
dedication with which people work. They 
wanted a country of their own. They have it, 
they have made it and there they are. 


IF YE BE WILLING, YE SHALL EAT THE GOOD OF THE LAND (ISAIAH / — 1«) 
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Sudha Pathak Writes . . . 

The following letter was addressed to Mr. J. Grossmonn. 
Director of the Israel Pavilion at Ahmedobad, by Miss Sudh« 
Pathak of Anand, Gujarat, who recently returned to India after 
obtaining her M.Sc. in Agriculture at the Weizmann Institute 
of Science m Israel 


My dear aroseinann. 


Anaod, 22/l/»65. 


By the time you might have received my letter in Hebrew. It wae really a thrilling 
news to hear that larael Oovemoent participated in this Exhibition and two of my photographs 
are displayed there. 

Though I am here in my mother land for the last four montha, I assure you I can HEVEH 
POHSET THAT LAND OP MILiC AND HON^Y* I left behind number of Israeli friende whom I reiobmber 
every minute with full of love. Dear Oroeamann, when I remember that I was a foreigner in 
Israel yet the young and the old, the known and the unknown, every one I met in Israel wore 
ready to help me, my heart throba with joy. They never allowed me to think even foruwhlle 
that I was out of my country, wway from my home. Beally they are loving, generous aympa- 
thetic people. I can never forget. 

I heard all these news from ay brother Hr. A*M. Vaahi who ia at the Institute of 
Agriculture, Anand. Mr. Crosamann, when you have oome upto Ahmedabad, I am tempted to extend 
my invitation to vieit my plaoe. I am at preseht working on my farm at Bhevnagar, Sauraahtra. 
If you like to vieit ny farm I ahall receive you hare or if it is not possible for you and 
Anand being on your way back to Bombay if you desire to mlsit Anand I shall surely remain 
present at Anand. Any way I wAll-come heartily the people from Israel where I spent two 
happy years. 


Will you mltama kindly express your desire to my brother as to which place you will 
like to visit. He will inform me accordingly. I shall be very happy if you will visit ua. 
tat me have a chance to reciprocate the hoapitabllity I enjoyed in Israel. 

My brother alao conveyed me that you would like to engage me to work on our pavllim 
for imparting better knowledge about Israel to our people. Aa £b I have travelled every 
corner of larael I think 1 can do that job very efficiently. Moreover, 1 have not yet 
undertaken any job, I shall be glad to receive your offer. You may write about your offer 
to my brother. 


After my coning to India I translated our book "A Village by Jordan" written by Yosef 
BSiratz at Daganla, In Gujarati language. 1 added one chapter on the present development after 
visiting Mr. Barats. I am also sending one article to our consulate on "Israel and Its 
progress in Agriculture." I hope you will appreelate my current activities. 


I owe a l ot from Israel and in reciprocation Iff shall spars no pains to wsII-qobs 
«ij-.... --brother anything ws can do for you and be our guest. 


you all. Please met do write to 
Thanking you, 


Yo ur si neerely, 


and puMiOarf W do behalf ot itm Comulate of Imel. 50, Pedder Road, CumbdUai^ 

■ .Jfcnihtfc and primte^ |se. . t b es» by . Vaeudeo F. Umh.'ik: Wagle Proceee Stadia St Pwse Private Ltd, ^ P. M. 
-Py** rfsi disaf a. ■ ''5“. ';v. . v.»^Sttbeet4^t Ra,'« ssmially .. Ko.'B. IBM 
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ON THE PASSING OF WINSTON CHDBCHILL 

Address by Prime Minister, Mr. Levi Eshkol. 
in the KnesseL January 25, 1965. 


Together with the whole of humanity, we 
stand with bowed heads at the passing of 
Sir Winston Churchill, which marks the end of 
a great era in the annals of mankind. 

It is fitting that we, in this House, should 
join in the mourning of the British people, the 
mourning of its leaders and citizens for their 
illustrious son. Though his life was wholly 
devoted to the service of his people and'his 
country, he takes the place in the heritage of 
all mankind. 

In Churchill's extraordinary fortitude, in his 
valiant fight against the diabolical Nazi State, 
the world could see the perfect combination 
of the man who confronted a great hour and 
the hour that found its man; he struggled with 
it and prevailed. 

By his leadership, by iiis inspiring, sincere 
and profound power of utterance, Churchill 
diverted the world from the path that led to 
disaster and delivered it at a moment of his¬ 
toric crisis. Both in the free and fighting world, 
and in the world in chains, which had become 
a concentration camp, among the millions of 
the persecuted, tortured and condemned to 
death, among the underground fighters, his 
name was a synonym for struggle, for hope, 
and — in the end — for victory. 

It was not the fight of one man or the victory 
of one nation that brought about the longed- 
for end; it was not through him alone that the 
sons of light overcame the sons of darkness. 
But this one man became the leader and the 
symbol, the focus of hope and the centre of 
strength in the titanic struggle. 

If Churchill had done nothing in his life but 
contribute to the fortification and deliverance 
of Britain in her most difficult hour, the conso¬ 
lidation of the coalition that fought Hitler and 
its leadership to final victory — that would 
have been enough to inscribe his name in the 
pages of our bloodstained annals, as the man 
who prevented even greater tragedy and the 
saviour of humanity, including the Jewish peo¬ 
ple, from the abyss of utter disaster. 

But tliat was not all. From the start of his 
political career, Churchill gave his backing to 
the struggle for Jewish rights the world over 
and raised his voice in support for our people's 
aspiration to renew its independence in its 
Homeland. In the ups and downs of political 
relations between the resurgent Jewish people 


and ■ the United Kingdom, his name is often 
associated with the vicissitudes of the times, 
but throughout the years of his activity Churi* 
chill was faithful to his basis and unshakable 
friendship for the Jewry in its dispersion, its 
efforts to renew its sovereignty, and its inde¬ 
pendent State when it arose. 

At tlie very beginning of his path, sixty 
years ago, Churchill came forward to fight the 
Aliens Act which smacked of anti-Jewish dis¬ 
crimination. Churchill repeatedly expressed 
his indignation at anti-Semitic persecution and 
anti-Jewish discrimination, whether it was in 
Czarist Russia or Nazi Germany. In tlie thirties 
he boldly and vigorously attacked Hitler's 
anti-Semitic policy, and at the same time ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the gates of the Land of 
Israel would not be bolted before persecuted 
German Jewry. In those years he also attacked 
the British fascists for trying to transplant Ger¬ 
man racial anti-Semitism to British soil. In 
his speeches during the war he repeatedly 
brought home to Hitler the crime of the cam¬ 
paign to exterminate European Jewry. 

Churchill drew his opposition to Nazi and 
anti-Semitism from the depths of his religious 
and humanitarian concept of history, of his 
loyalty to the Book of Books and the combined 
cultural heritage of “Athens and Jerusalem" — 
as he put it. To the Jews Churchill said, Chris¬ 
tianity owes its system of ethics. That was 
why he saw in Hitler's attack on the historic 
basis of Christianity a logical transition from 
his hatred for the Jews. 

Churchill supported Zionism from the begin¬ 
ning of the century, first in the form of support 
for the Uganda scheme and from 1908 on¬ 
wards os open support for Zionism itself. Thir¬ 
teen years later he declared on Mount Scopus 
that Zionism has always inspired him. In his 
words of appreciation for Israel's first Presi¬ 
dent he speaks of Israel "invincibly established 
as a free and sovereign State". 

For the British people, which mourns 
today, it is a great privilege to have produced 
this man. It is a privilege to our generation 
that it had his leadership in days of trial. In 
his death, even more than in his life, Churchill 
has become the heritage of all mankind. His 
memory will be a shining light to the coming 
generations throughout the world. 
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Histadrut's own cultural programme is an extensive 
and varied one, and indeed rates among the top 
priorities of the labour movement. Over 10% of its 
budget is devoted to educational purposes. Its mam 
aspects include leadership traiiiing (concentrated in 
four residential colleges); general education which 
ranges from basic education for illiterates and near¬ 
illiterates, to secondary and even university-level edu¬ 
cation for those who wish to continue their studies; 
information and citizenship campaign, aimed at trans¬ 
mitting labour and democratic values; and fostering 
of art ond leisure activities of all kinds, through libra¬ 
ries, club rooms, vacation programmes, choirs and 
orchestras, and many others. Recent developments 
include a new Workers' School, now under construc¬ 
tion in Jerusalem, for general education; a Popular 
University radio programme; a new leadership training 
centre in Beersheba on the lines of the highly success¬ 
ful residential College in Tel Aviv; and a high level 
two-year leadership training programme, linked with 
Tel Aviv University. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

The Chief Minister oi Gujarat, Hon Shn Balwantrai 
Mehta and Smt. Mehta visited the Israel Pavilion at the 
National Agriculture Fair at Ahmedabad recently, 



The Hon. Chief Minister is seen explaining the 
Regional Agricultural Settlements in Israel to Smt 
Mehta and companions. 


In the Visitor's Book Shri Mehta wrote: 


UNESCO 

SEMINAR ON 
ADULT EDUCATION 

A brief dry-sounding agenda con- 
d^ed vast hopes, humane ambitions, 
a struggle betvreen necessary patience 
and the demands of on impatient time. 

In December 1964, representatives 
from many parts of the world met in 
Jerusalem, for the Second International 
Seminar held in Israel, jointly with 
UNESCO, on Workers' and Adult 
Education Three major Itiemes were 
chosen; 

1 The training of Adult Educators; 

2. Community Development and 
Workers' and Adult Education; 

3. Mass Media in Workers' and 
Adult Education. 

'I'he seminar included participaiite 
from both industrialised and develop¬ 
ing countiios All participants weic 
both teachers and students; tlie pro¬ 
gramme was based on panel discus 
sions, in the belief that exchange of 
experience and ideas will open new 
vistas and give new knowledge and 
encouragement The organisers believe 
lliat regardless of the present stage of 
development of each country represent¬ 
ed, all the participants gained valu¬ 
able insight from a study of one an¬ 
other's educational experiences. 

The first international Seminar on 
Workers' and Adult Education held in 
Israel jointly with UNESCO took place 
in 1958 with participants from 20 coun- 
'trics in Africa, Asia, Europe and the 
Middle East. Some of the ideas and 
methods which then developed went 
into planning tiie second Seminar. It 
was held in Jerusalem, Haifa and Tel 
Aviv; oppiortunity were provided to 
observe Israeli programmes of work¬ 
ers' and adult education, while week- 
cndSf.vere devoted to visiting historical 
sites and other places of interest. 

The Histadrut played an active 
role in the organisation of this Seminar, 
together with UNESCO, the Department 
of International Cooperation of the 
Foreign Ministry, and the Ministry of 
Education. 


‘Much impressed. Wish all our oiScials oi the Agri¬ 
culture Department and all our progressive farmers 
will visit this". 
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DANISH PREMIER IN ISRAEL 


The Prime Minister of Denmark, Mr. Jens Otto 
Krag, accompanied by Mrs. Krag arrived in 
January in Israel lor a six-day official visit and 
was welcomed by Premier Levi Eshkol. 

Goodwill ieeUngB 

Mr. Eshkol welcomed his visitors "not only 
on behalf of the Government, but the entire 
people of Israel," who were unanimous in their 
feelings of goodwill towards Denmark and the 
Danish people. 


The party left directly for Jerusalem in a pro¬ 
cession of cars headed by police motorcycle 
outriders. 

At the dinner in honour of the visitors given 
at the King David Hotel in Jerusalem Mr. 
Eshkol said that an unbreakable link 
forged between Denmark and the Jewish pro- 
pie "out of Danish courage and humanity in 
the dark days of the Nazi occupation of your 
country. Our people have a long memory. 
On it shall ever be engraved the democracy 
and comradeship of the Danish people." 


DANISH-ISRAEL AFFINITY IS MUTUAL 

By Hon. Iona Otto Krag 
Prime Minister oi Denmark 


It is a well-known fact that among Danish 
people the name of Israel evokes warm feelings 
which go beyond admiration and respect for 
Israel's people in their successful efforts to 
create a democratic homeland under adverse 
conditions. 

There is in Denmark a deep and genuine 
affection for Israel, which proves that you have 
struck a fundamental chord with us. This 
affection reflects a mutual affinity of our twq 
peoples — an affinity that is a most valuable 
asset which we must do everything we can to 
preserve. 

Appeal to youth 

We admire your determination and will, 
your skill and ingenuity in adopting new and 
revolutionary methods for solution of your 
problems. But there is more to it than that. 
The ways and means you have devised have 
also had an idealistic appieal to the youth of 
Denmark. This brings to my mind the words 
of the first president of Israel who said that the 
world was not particularly interested in how 
many boxes of oranges your country exported; 
what the world expected from Israel was a 
new morality. We of the Western world are 
not only indebted to ancient Israel for her 
teachings, but also to modern Israel for the 
inspiration she has given us We find it grati¬ 
fying, therefore, that in your efforts to build 
up your country you have in some respects 
felt that you could learn something from us 
and from our efforts to build up our own 
country, f imderstand that this interest alsg 
embraces spiritual values and that the 


•houghts of the Danish philosopher, Soren 
Kierkegaard, are now giving inspiration to 
some of your most outstanding scholars. 

My reference to these spiritual exchanges 
does not in any way imply that we underrate 
the importance of our material exchanges. On 
the contrary, it is most gratifying to watch the 
expansion of our mutual trade. In the last few 
years the volume of trade has grown so fast 
tliat in 1963 Israel became one of our biggest 
trade partners on the Asian continent, and the 
figures available for the present year suggest 
a further increase. In this connection let me 
also mention the joint Nordic participation in 
the Tel Aviv International Trade Fair and the 
agreements which have paved the way for a 
resumption of direct air services between our 
countries — services which are amply moti¬ 
vated by the growing flow of tourists who seek 
the holy places, the scenic beauties and the 
climatic attractions of Israel 

Small nations 

In the rapidly changing world of today small 
countries like yours and mine face the chal¬ 
lenge of worldwide responsibilities to a degree 
which was unthinkable only a few decades 
ago. We are both members of the U^iited 
Nations and we botli enjoy the privilege that 
we can make our voices heard in the great 
family of nations. But this privilege carries 
with it the duty to do everything we can to 
ensure peace in the world, respect for human 
rights, as well as social and economic progress 
for all the peoples of the world. 
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TRAINING YOUTHS IN 
AGRICULTURE 



“/f Agriculture exists here, 
a Homeland is here” 

M. Smilanskv 


The Agricultural High School of Pardess- 
Hannah for boys and girls between the ages 
of 12 and 18 is one of the best of its kind 
in Israel. The students studying in this 
school receive Agricultural and High School 
education with a fully recognised Matri¬ 
culation Certificate. On completing their 
studies, the students either develop their 
own farms, or work as instructors, assisting 
various settlements or Agricultural Institu¬ 
tions. The students may continue their 
studies in advanced agriculture, in all its 
branches, in Colleges and Universities in 
Israel or abroad, if they so wish. 

The Pardess-Hannah Agricultural High 
School was established in 1930, has board¬ 
ing facilities and it is recognised by the 
Ministry of Education. There are several 
similar institutions in Israel. 

Subjects of Studies; Hebrew. English, 

Chemistry, Biology, History, Civics etc. 
Agriculture; All branches, cattle breeding, 
soil cultivation, vegetables, fruits and citrus 
and agricultural machinery. 




Practicals — in an “out-door laboratory”. 

4 Practicals — in an “in-door laboratory”. 

^ Clean and airy Boarding Rooms make Students ieel at home. 












NO MORE SLUMS 

Among the factors affecting Israel's Housing Policy, immigration 
is obviously the most important. The majority of Israel’s immigrants 
came under most unfavourable conditions, frequently reduced to 
near destitution, having had to leave behind them their worldly 
goods and possessions, and becoming entirely dependent on the 
State for shelter and employment. Most of the early Jewish im¬ 
migrants before the establishment of the State depended predomi¬ 
nantly on private initiative for their housing. Since then, the majority 
have depended on Central Government activity, undertaken by the 
Ministry of Housing. 

Between the years 1949 and 1961, out of a total of 380,000 
dwellings built during that period, 253,000 were built by the Govern¬ 
ment Housing Authority. During the years of intensive immigration, 
A' I government housing was thus responsible for 67 per cent of the 

M ^hile the remaining 33 per cent were provided for by private 

initiative. Even in 1961, the share of government in provision of 
new housing reached 44 per cent of the total. 

It must be remembered that the quality of the total amount of 
i- housing in Israel is considerably impaired by o) the slum areas 

||B 11 I which existed before the establishment of the State, especially in 

towns, and b) by other old ond obsolescent dwellings 
iW r .'V i J.. f 'e occupied by new immigrants after some reconditioning, and c) by 

the harried, and at times inadequate, temporary housing of the 
early years after independence. Thus the Ministry of Housing is 
now faced not only with the problem of housing the new-coming 
immigrants and with the necessity to cater for increasing and grow¬ 
ing families and young couples, but must also provide for the im¬ 
provement of the total housing stock, by initiating or at least sharing 
with local authorities and other public bodies, the schemes of slum 
clearance, urban renewal and general upkeep and improvement. 

Since the early days of the State, a national housing company, 
Amidar, was set up, entrusted with the administration, maintenance 
and disposal of all government owned housing; firstly the 80,000 or 
more abandoned houses from the War of Independence period, and 
subsequently all housing built or sponsored by the Government for 
rent especially for immigrants. “Amidar" collects rent, administers 
changes of tenancy, disposes of property by way of sale or hire, 
carries out all maintenance works, improves the property by pro¬ 
vision of public buildings, utilities and amenities, and in older pro¬ 
perties carries out necessary removals, capital improvements and 
structural repairs. 

Another arm of government housing activity is the separate 
authority set up by the Ministry.- The Shikun and Pituach company, 
responsible for sponsoring housing schemes on publicly owned land 
on a commercial basis for middle income people, young couples and 
os implementation of the National Housing Savings Scheme. The company also provides shopping 
and entertainment centres in new areas, building and leasing them to businessmen. The Ministry 
also cooperates with the municipalities of Tel Aviv, Haifa, Jerusalem and others in urban renewal and 
slum clearance programmes. 

It must be noted that a number of the smaller urban centres are situated so close to the Tel Aviv 
city region that notwithstanding the relative percentage decrease of population in Tel Aviv proper, 
the Tel Aviv region as a whole is still far more densely populated than other parts of the couiffry. 
In addition to providing an adequate volume of housing the Ministry has thus also had to undertake 
the geographical distribution of the population, and the settling of border areas and development 
towns. This has involved long range and wide scale physical planning as well as social and housing 
policies. 

The main activity remains, however, placing housing at the disposal of tenants in crowded regions. 
Though sponsored by the Central and Local Housing authorities, the houses remain the property of 
Amidar, while the rent, usually Jow and barely covering the annual Investment charges, (for the 
tenants cannot usually afford More) is subsidised by public funds. 






FOR BETTER LIVING 

For some years now the Ministry of Housing has 
been seeking a solution to the housing problem of 
the Arab and Druze citizens of Israel. 

In the past, attempts were made to include 
housing for these citizens within the framework 
of general housing schemes, but the hoped-for 
results were not attained. This was in part due 
to lack of consideration given to the time-honour¬ 
ed customs and traditions of this section of the 
population. Their housing problem should be 
approached with an understanding of the specific 
needs of the Druze and Arabs, their habits and 
customs. However, the Arab and Druze occupants 
of houses built under the regular Public Housing 
schemes of the past were not satisfied because they 
found both the exterior form of construction and 
interior layout of the houses unfamiliar and not 
corresponding to their requirements. Furthermore, 
they were unacquainted with the notion of saving 
for building; for some it was an entirely new 
concept. 

When the Ministry of Housing decided to adopt 
a fresh approach to this task, its specialists set out 
to acquire an intimate knowledge of the require¬ 
ments of the Arab family and, in drawing up the 
initial plans, of cooperating closely with the future 
occupants. Only thus would it be possible to con¬ 
struct a modern and functional dwelling planned 
for rational utilization of space and easy access, 
md at the same time, meeting requirements. 

The structure of the Arab family and rapid 
rhythm of its increase make it essential to allow 
for the enlargement of the housing unit, possibly 
within the not too distant future. 

Sereral-storey apartanent houses 

In the urban regions, houses of several storeys 
have been constructed for Druze and Arab families. 


HOUSING PROBLEMS OF THE ARAB AND 
DRUZE POPULATION IN ISRAEL 

Here, too, the architects sought solutions to meet 
their specific way of life, which would guard the 
family’s privacy. Instead of the Inner staircase 
usually built in apartment houses and used by 
several families, external stairs are provided for 
each apartment so that each family may have a 
separate entrance. In a many-storeyed apartment 
house, it is obviously more difficult to allow for 
later construction of additional living space. Cal¬ 
culations to meet this eventuality have to be even 
more precise than for the bungalow houses, if the 
division between the "family wing” and "guests' 
wing" is to be preserved. The living area of 
apartments in these houses ranges from 46 to 72 
sq. m. 

The Adrantages of the New Form 
of Construction 

There are many advantages to the new form of 
construction: it not only provides an adequate 
solution to the housing problem of the Arab popu¬ 
lation but also contributes to the social and eco¬ 
nomic progress of the Arab village and towards 
slum clearance in the towns. 

The new type of construction has wrought a 
radical change in the life of the Arab woman, 
in the past, she had to perform most of her house¬ 
hold tasks in the open, working out of doors in 
all weathers — in scorching heat, heavy rain or 
stormy winds. Today she can perform most of 
these duties indoors, taking advantage of the 
facilities placed at her disposal. No longer does 
she have to carry water from a distant tap or well; 
she has running water laid on in her own home. 
For the first time she may enjoy those facilities 
which inhabitants of modern dwellings have taken 
for granted for decades if not for centuries. Clean- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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The Wilderness and the desert... 
Shall blossom abundantly 

and rejoice even with joy and singing and 
they shall see the glory of the Lord. 

(Ishaiflh 35-2) 


As last year, Flowers from the Holy Land 
were specially flown to Bombay for the 
Agri-Horticultural Society's Flower Shows 
held recently in Bombay. 

The first show on 29th January was inau¬ 
gurated by Mrs. Tara Cherian. The second 
display on 5th February held on the beauti¬ 
ful premises of the Bhavan’s Campus at 
Andheri, was inaugurated by His Excellency 
the Governor of Maharashtra, Dr. P. V. 

Cherian. 

This year too, the beauty and the fresh- ^ towl of Carnations arranged 

Ttoss of the aowers won the hearts of Aoxn- by TVavcmi was awarded a w^aoiid 

bayites and the “Mrs. Cherian Cup. The First Prise, 

artistic arrangements were by Mrs. Marrdvi-’ 


Gerberas. 


walla. 


Iris • C 








PICTURES 


1. Mrs. Tara Cherian, Mrs. Navon and Mrs. 
Lilavati Munshi, President of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, before the opening of 
the show. 

2. His Excellency the Governor of Maha¬ 
rashtra addressing the gathering at Andheri. 
On extreme left is Mr. P. Gordon, Consul of 
Israel. Dr. K. M, Munshi is in the centre. 


Gladioli S’ Carnations. 


3. Mrs. Navon presents a basket of dowers 
from the Holy Land to Mrs. Cherian. 

4. Mrs. Cherian inaugurating the Show at Rai 
Bhavan. Third from left is Mr. I. Navon, 
Mrs. Lilavati Munshi is on extreme right. 


Iria. 



Carnaiioaa, 
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EXPORT 


Israel has come a long way si nee the food shortage.': 
and ou-sterily regime of its first yeais Today, nearly 
seventeen years after the establishment of the State, 
the country not only produces all its requirements of 
foodstuffs (with the exception of grain.s and cereals, 
oil seeds and cocoa beans, and tea and coffee), but 
has been able to develop a growing export trade 
which is expected to expand considerably in the com¬ 
ing years Even the import of sugar i.'i gradually be¬ 
ing replaced by local output, and American aid in 
the form of surplus agricultural and dairy products, 
which provided invaluable help for many years, i.s 
now being slowly terminated. 

As the table at the fool of this page shows, the 
export of foodstuffs (quite apart from fre.sh citrus fruit 
and other agricultural products) has developed sati.s- 
fac'torily since 1960, amounting to over $23 million in 
1963, and promising to exceed $30 million in 1964 
And this despite the constantly increasing consump¬ 
tion of the local population in keeping with its growth 
and with the steaily rising standards of living. By 
1970 the food industry is expected to export $72 5 
million worth of commodtities, representing an in¬ 
crease of 300% over 1963 

Obviously the most important of the food industries 
is citrus products. Thin industry has won an excellent 
reputation on the foreign markets, but if is now beset 
by many problems. The most serious of these in the 
customs barrier raised against non-member coiintrie" 
by the European Common Market Israel's most formid¬ 
able competitor in this situation is Greece which, os 
an a.ssociate member, will not be subjected to the 
additional 11% duly imposed on Israel Still battling 
lor a place in her traditional European market, from 
which she is now threatened with virtual exclusion, 
Israeli representatives will fight a final round of dis¬ 
cussions in the spring of 1965 
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Another danger to the industry is the internal com¬ 
petition among the producers themselves, making it 
difficult for them to maintain a fair price level. To end 
this chaotic situation, to enable the regulation of 
shipments and avoid overloading the markets at one 
time, and above all to present a united front in the 
struggle with the Common Market authorities, it is 
proposed to organize the entire citrus products indus¬ 
try on the pattern of the citrus industry, under roof 
exporting organi.sation to be known as the Citrus 
Products Mlarketing Board, The assistance of the 
Government and of the Israel Export Institute has 
been enlisted and it is hoped that the beginning ol 
the 1965/66 season will see the Board in lull operation. 
This will not only make lor pooled exports on efficient 
lines, but will also make possible a common large- 
scale promotion campaign for all Israeli citrus products 
under a single brand name which will stress their 
relation to the famous Jallas 

The export of other food products is also to be deve¬ 
loped in the light of the rising world demand lor 
tinned fruits and vegetables, chocolates and sweets, 
wines, instant coflee, etc The future output of vege¬ 
table and deciduous fruit preserves is to be based 
on careful agricultural planning, ensuring stable sup¬ 
plies of raw materials, and such new items as dried 
vegetables and frozen vegetables are to be intro¬ 
duced The wine and the edible oil industries have 
also been organized for export, with satisfactory re¬ 
sults. Other successful export products are chocolates, 
sweets and chewing gum, whose combined exports 
exceeded a million dollars last year; instant coffee 
($831,000 In 1963), as well as noodles, matzot, biscuits 
and wafers, tea, etc. It is also hoped to develop the 
export of baby lood.s and health foods, dehydrated 
soups, roasted peanuts, and various Oriental speciali¬ 
ties. 


Development oi Exports of Foodstuffs Industry 



1966 

1961 

1962 

1963 

First half 
of 1964 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Citrus products 

7.817.000 

7,964,000 

9,953,000 

12,764,000 

12,371,000 

Tinned vegelatiloE 

435,000 

616,000 

1,329,000 

1,311,000 

457,000 

Edible oils 

3,599,000 

4,100,000 

3,518,000 

4,783,000 

1,691,000 

Chocolates and sweets 

814,000 

903,000 

1,214,000 

1,083,000 

488,900 

Instant coffee 

484,000 

534,000 

831,000 

730,000 

674,400 

Other foodstuffs 

1,872,000 

1,882,000 

2,166,000 

2,494,000 

1,492,400 

TOTAL 

15,021,000 

16,989,000 

19,011,000 

23,165,000 

17,174,700 
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AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 



3-Point Linkage hay rake developed by one o/ the 
Kibbutz Industries. 


i 

i 

! 

I 

HEALTH-BUILDING 

FOODS 

I FOR 

CHILDREN 


f - -- - 

The many visitors to Israel who are struck with 
admiration by the health and vigour of the children 
may not be aware that about 80% of those reared 
here were brought up on lehuda Weisberg’s concen¬ 
trated foods, all of which ore based on wheat germ 
and soya flour whose protein value is no less than 
that of meat, and whose vitamins are essential for 
growth and health 


The Kibufz Industries Association is an organisation 
representing twelve metal factories, nil situated in 
the collective settlements in all parts of Israel, and 
offering for export some seventy items of machinery for 
use on forms. Those include soil tilling implements, soil 
fertilizing implements, sowing and planting machines, 
inter-row crop cultivation implements, plant protection 
apparatus, harvesting machines, grain threshing 
machines, root crops harvesting machines and im¬ 
plements, fruit sorters and graders, fodder processing 
machines, and general purpose farm wagons and 
trailers. 

All these machines arc* well tested by the larmers 
in the settlements where they are manufactured (or 
at lea.st a year before being offered for sole This is 
their great advantage over other suppliers, that the 
implements and equipment are ba.sod on actual 
operation and experience in all aspects of mixed 
farming Some of the equipment is already in use 
in Iran and Tanganyika where they have b<=*en foun.d 
to function very satisfactorily 

The Association of Kibutz Industries is now setting 
up a special Export Depariment Mr. Y. Goldschmidt. 
Technical and Administiative Coordinator of the Agri¬ 
cultural Machinery Section, .staled that compieto pack¬ 
ing house equipment is also being designed und 
manuiactiirod and is expected to do well on the 
export market The As.sociatioii ai.so piovides engi¬ 
neering and consulliiig servicr to its clients, both 
in Israel and abro-ad, and oiganizc*.*' collectivo exhibi¬ 
tions of the products ol its members at local and inter¬ 
national fairs and agricultural exhibitions 


"The child who is sluggish and has little enthusiasm 
for study and games is not neces.sarily lazy", writes 
P. E Norris in his book "About Wheal Germ" “He 
may be short of vitamins, and if enough vitamins of 
the right sort are added to his diet, a noticeable 
change is scon. In our lather's day such a child was 
given a smack on the ear or the cane, neither ol 
vtf.iich, so far as I am aware, produces a .single 
vitamin " 

But food must also be ta.sly li it is to bo eaten, 
especially by children, and Mr Weisberg, who has 
done original scientific study on the subject, has suc¬ 
ceeded in developing twelve concentrated foods of 
high purify that have passed rigid medical tests in 
Israel, v/hich are greatly relished In fact the demand 
in the local market has grown so great that the pre¬ 
sent factory premises arc being considerably ex 
panded and further improved, and the products are 
being offered for expiort, particularly in the develop¬ 
ing countries of Asia and Africa. 

One ol the most popular of these foods is Caoinaltin, 
a high protein iiealth beverage based on cocoa, with 
the edditien of processed soya flour. Methionine dry 
yeasi and malt extract. It has, says Mr. Weisberg, 
the same nutritional value as Ovomitin or Ovaltine, 
but tastes much better, and is less expensive. 

Vitamin, another product, is a delicious cocoa spread 
with the addition of vitamins and iron Equally im¬ 
portant is Nevetamin, a concentrated food for babies, 
children, convalescents and elderly people, which i.*? 
also produced on a base of cream of wheat, rice, 
and oatmeal. This is the first porridge for babies, 
ready to use, and rich in essential aminacids, vitamins, 
and minerals. Soyafamin is a pre-cooked concentrate 
of vegetable proteins, essential for under-nourished 
children and for babies who are allergic to milk 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Hovercraft takes to air 


Israel's first air-cushion vehicle spluttered out 
of its hangar in the Tel Aviv Fair Grounds 
recently, for its public debut. Two fans set 
facing downwards lifted the vehicle a clear 
ten centimetres above ground and a third sent 
the dish-shaped aircraft levitating down the 
gravel covered paths of the Fair Grounds al 
a nice clip, with its designer, Mr, Nathan Kir- 
pitznikofl, triumphantly grinning at the helm 
Mr. Kirpit 2 nikoff later told reporters that he 
is already negotiating with a group of foreign 
investors for the construction of a series' of 
fourseater models. These will be capable of 
travelling at speeds of up to 100 k p.h. They 
would be shown at various international auto¬ 
mobile and pleasure craft exhibitions this year. 

He expected them to cost about IL20,000 
each (before taxes in Israel). This is only a 
fraction of what similar vehicles now cost 
abroad. Mr. Kirpitznikoff's simple construction 
also calls for lower fuel requirements. 

Ports of the design of the NY-1 -- as the 
experimental craft is called — are about to be 


patented, especially a small component related 
to the air intake which is the "secret" of its 
tremendous power-to-lift ratio of one horse¬ 
power to over 150 kilogrammes. 

The NY-1 was unable to develop full spjeed 
along the twisting paths of the Fair Grounds.*^ 
Its steering and braking performance also 
leave something to be desired. These are 
minor technicalities, Mr. Kirpitznikoff said. 

A little piece of thread trailing along behind 
was of major importance. It “linked" the air¬ 
craft to die grotmd and prevented it. legally, 
from becoming an aircraft and having to pay 
very high taxes, especially for its “t^t-flight." 

The NY-1 cost about IL4,000 to build, all 
of it put up by the Israel-American Motor 
Corporation. The Kirpitznikoffs, Nathan and 
his wife Ora, are the sole shareholders. 

Army representatives were present during 
the test flight, and it is understood that the 
Ministry of Defence is taking a close interest 
in the vehicle. 


Student exchange group meets 


The 18th Annual Conference of the Interna¬ 
tional Association for the Exchange of Students 
for Technical Experience (I A.E.S.T.E ), its first 
outside Europe, was held recently in Israel with 
some 50 delegates and observers from 30 
countries. Shri M L. Kashyap of the Ministry 
of Education represented India at the Confer¬ 
ence. 

At a festive opening at City Hall, delegates 
were addressed by the Deputy Minister of 
Education and Culture, Mr. Aharon Yadlin; 
Mayor Abba Khoushy, Professor Haim Honani, 
Acting President of the Technion, and the 
Chairman of the Technion Students' Associa¬ 
tion. 

The delegates visited Technion City, and 
took part in the Tu Bishvat tree-planting cere¬ 
mony near the new International Students' 
Hostel. 


The first business session in the afternoon 
was devoted to the mutual presentation of stud¬ 
ent-exchange offers In the evening, delegates 
attended a welcome party given by the Tech¬ 
nion. 

I.A.E S.T.E. was founded in London in 1948 
by rO European countries. (One of the found¬ 
ers, Mr. James Newby, is here "again". He 
came to Israel first as a soldier in General 
Allenby's Army.) Today, 34 countries are 
members, of which 21 are in Europe. Starting 
with 900 students in the first year the 34 states 
last year exchanged 9,000 students. In its 17 
years, 85,000 students have taken part in this 
annual migration. The international bureau's 
annual budget is only $6,000. 

The delegates took part in organised tours 
throughout the country after the conference 
ended. 


Israeli Film Wins First Prize 

At the Film Festival held recently in 
Los Angeles, the Israeli film, Salah 
Shabati by Ephraim Kishon was award¬ 
ed the coveted Golden Globe Award. 
Israeli actor Haim Topol was named 
the "Future International Actor". 


Slight Rise in Israel's Exports 

Exports in January amounted to $40 2 mil¬ 
lion, as compared to $38 9 million in the same 
month last year, according to the provisional 
figures released by the Central Bureau of 
Statistics and the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. Industrial exports, including dia¬ 
monds, accounted for $25 3m and citrus ex¬ 
ports for $13.7m, as compared with $23 9m 
and $13.1m, respectively, in January 1964, 
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Tohcd 15-yefzr plan to odd more water 

Tohod's 15-year master-plan for water re- 
Bourcee development will add 520 million cubic 
metres a year to available suppUes. nearly 
twice the axmual flow oi the Water Carrier. 
It will be presented to the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture for approval soon, stated Mr. Aharon 
^Wiener, the Monaging Director of Tcdial. 

All but one item of Tahal's plan was approv¬ 
ed by a panel of U.S. water experts meeting 
in New York a few weeks ago. The exception 
was a scheme to apply a rain-repellent coating 
to soil to speed up rain run-off into catchment 
basins. 

The approved projects ranged from continu¬ 
ed experiments with cloud seeding and sew¬ 
age recovery to the projected 125 million cu.m, 
capacity seawater desalination project. It will 
add up to 1,770 million cubic metres of water 
a year by 1980, compared to the present 1,250 
million, Mr. Wiener said. 

The plan envisages expenditure in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of ILl ,500m. 

Mr. Wiener said that the experts were now 
in favour of a single desalination unit ratfier 
than the series of smaller units which were 
favoured earlier in view of the fewer techno¬ 
logical problems involved. 

Skilled fingers and a sensitive ear 

African students are finding in Israel a centre 
for the study of a number of unusual profes¬ 
sions, in addition to conventional subjects such 
as science and the humanities. 

Not many Israelis are aware that tliey have 
among them an internationally recognized ex¬ 
pert on the making and repair of musical 
instruments. But a 23-year-old Ghanaian, 
Asetre Obed Adu, has come to Israel in 
order to learn the secrets of an ancient and 
beautiful craft from Moshe Weinstein, to whom 
many world-famous musicians send their in¬ 
struments for repair. 

An Israeli musician engaged to organize an 
orchestra in Ghana came across Mr. Adu 
mending musical instruments. Recognizing 
gifted hands and an inborn love of music, the 
Israeli suggested that the young Ghanaian be 
.drained by Mr. Weinstein. As a result, Mr. Adu 
nas received a six-month scholarship through 
tlie Israel Foreign Ministry's Department for 
International Cooperation. 

Asare spends most of his time in Mr. Wein¬ 
stein's Tel Aviv workshop, which is a fascinat¬ 
ing place with its array of half-finishea violins, 
cellos, harps, guitars, precision tools and a 


Oa SCHOOLDAYS. MY SCHOOLDAYS... 

By David Frank (18) 

AUianc* School, Bamat Aviv 
I am building a tower — 

A tower of light. 

A building of learning — 

An edifice of might. 

A structure of knowledge — 

The darkness to fight. 

Tm building it slowly —• 

And know it is right. 

But why, oh why am I then in this plight. 

For I hate it, J loathe it, four years of its sight 
Have killed all enjoyment, all pleasure—AU night 
Do I sit doing homework and swot — But, all right. 

In a year I’ll have pleasure to visit the site 

Where the torture and suffering restrained me so tight 

In my dungeon — Which makes all my future so bright. 


collection of rare musical instruments. Mr. 
Weinstein is much impressed both by his 
pupil's technical abilities and even more by 
his sensitive ear, an indispensable gift in his 
chosen craft. 

Advcmced course in soil scicoice 

A post-graduate course in soil sciences has 
been started by the Graduate School of the 
'I’echnion for holders of a B.Sc. or M.Sc. degree 
in Soil Engineering, Agriculture, Agricultural 
Engineering or Chemistry. The curriculum of 
the new course has been drown up by an 
inter-departmontal committee comprising scien¬ 
tists and engineers in the fields of Soil Science 
and Engineering, Agricultural Engineering, 
^hemistry and Physics — thus combining 
engineering with science. 

Associate Professor Joseph Hagin, head of 
tile Technion's Fertilizer Development and Soil 
Fertility Laboratory, stated that there was a 
great need for soil scientists in the country as 
well as in other parts of the world. The course is 
open to soil or agricultural engineers and 
agronomists, but chemists and physicists with 
interests in soil science would also be eligible. 

The many research projects in the field of 
soil science under way at the Technion include 
the tesli.ng of phosphate and potash fertilizers 
under various soil conditions, and the recipro¬ 
cal influence between soil salinity and the 
use of fertilizers. For this purpose a special 
greenhouse was constructed at Technion City 
by Technion engineers which, unlike the stan¬ 
dard greenhouse, is made of transparent plastic 
walls spun on steel frames. According to Prof. 
Hagin, this type of greenhouse is better suited 
for Israel's climate then the customary glass¬ 
house, and is much cheaper to construct. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 

liness, spaciousness, ventilaKon — all those ele¬ 
ments which create the conditions for proper 
hygiene — have lowered the toll of disease and 
helped to create an environment conducive to social 
progress. 

Organization for Housing Construction 

Various building societies have been formed to 
help the Arab population acquire apartments as 
well as to encourage the building of individual 
bungalow houses. These societies have fostered 
a new spirit of cooperation and mutual help and 
their effect has been to speed up the pace of con¬ 
struction. These associations have caused some¬ 
thing of a revolution in the lives of the Arab and 
the Druze, considering their customary way of 
life. The success of the enterprise has given every 
new member the feeling of being a true co-pro¬ 
prietor of the apartment house, of directly partici; 
pating in the various stages of construction and 
of exercising control over its progress from the 
very outset until the day he takes possession of his 
apartment. 

Furthermore, the societies also provide for long¬ 
term mortgage loans at low rates of interest. The 
relatively high proportion of cost for which mort¬ 


gage is offered, and the possibility afforded the 
future occupant to participate in the wark of con¬ 
struction, considerably reduce the amount payable 
in cash. 

Alongside the Ministry of Housing's activities in 
constructing new apartment blocks and quarters of 
the type we have described, it also extends aid in 
the form of low-interest long-term loans to those 
who prefer to construct their own bungalow houses. 

From the Bedouin Tent to the Brick House 

Housing for the Bedouin tribe is a problem on its 
own. After following their centuries-old tradition 
of living in camelhair or goatskin tents, the Bedouin 
are gradually beginning to adopt a new way of life. 
They are increasingly inclined to abandon their 
pastoral and nomadic way of life, with their needs 
changing correspondingly. Whereas in the past 
the light and portable tent was the most convenient 
form of dwelling, allowing the Bedouin to move 
where pasture was available for their herds, today 
they are keen on settling down in solidly built 
houses near their permanent places of work. 

The Ministry of Housing is contributing, both 
directly and indirectly, to the social and economic 
progress of the regions inhabited by these cate¬ 
gories of Israeli citizens. 


Three of the many places developed under the Housing Ministry's Plan 

KFAR KASSEM is a village situated on Israel-Jordan border. Inhabitants' main sources 
of income — agriculture and work outside village. 

Villoge has local council status. 

New residential quarter with service centre being constructed by the Housing Ministry. 
The neighbourhood was planned as a continuation of existing village area and 
contains some 100 housing units. Each unit is 62 sq. m. area, in 350 sq. m. plot. 

NAZARETH is the largest minorities population centre in Israel. 

Town situated in centre of Lower Galilee foothills on the Haifa — Tiberias highway. 
Nazareth is a tourist centre for the entire Christian world. The quarter, planned 
as an urban residential neighbourhood, contains 650 housing units. Some of the 
buildings are 2- and 4-slorey houses, others single-storey row-houses. Shops for 
the service of residents have been planned to occupy the ground-level storeys of 
some buildings. Because of surface structure it was necessary to place the taller 
houses along topographical contour lines. 

Each apartment has a separate entrance, for the sake of privacy. Size of housing 
unit — from 47 sq. m. to 72 sq. m. 

BEERSHEBA, a new quarter intended as a Bedouin village has been erected near the 
Capital of the Negev. The planning is suited to the Bedouin way of life. Each 
group of buildings houses the families of one tribe and separate groups of houses 
encompass the housing of various tribal families. In the centre of the quarter there 
ore services connected to each group of houses. Each group of buildings is planned 
according to the natural run of the land and between each group open areas were 
left for grazing sheep and goats. These are the first stages in transferring the Bedouin 
from a wandering life to settlement in a permanent home. 

The quarter has about 100 detached houses built on 500 metres of land, each built 
on an area of 54 square metres. 
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ISRAELI DELEGATES TO WFUNA 
CONFERENCE 


Dr A. Rozanski and Mrs. Ruth Gratch ro- 
proscnted Israel at the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations Conference held 
recently in New Delhi Dr. A. Rozanski is also 
a member of the Executive of WFUNA. 

Czechoslovakia, India, Israel and U.S. were 
elected to the Financial Committee of the 
Executive. 
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THE LAND OF MILK & HONEY 

(Contd. irom issue No. 2, VoL XII) 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF ISRAEL 

(Population on 1 January, 1963 in parentheses-) 

JERUSALEM (175,500) — the capital ot Israel 
and the spiritual and cultural centre of the Jewish 
people the world over. It has been an inhabited 
place since the dawn ot history, and H'as orxupied 
by King David, who made it his capital, about 
1,000 BCE, 

The modern town, built in the last hundred years, 
lies in a splendid setting on the hills to the west of 
the Old City (now held by the Kingdom of Jordan) 
and the cool climate makes it a favourite summer 
resort. 

President’s Residence; Knesset (Parliament); 
Government offices; Supreme Court; Chief Rabbinate 
and Supreme Rabbinical Court — centre in Heichal 
Shlomo; Headquarters of Jewish Agency (World 

LAGOS CALL TO ARABS: DESIST FROM 
DIVERSION 

A call to the Arab States to desist from their 
attempts to divert the Jordan waters was made 
in an editorial in the Lagos "Daily Express" 
recently. 

The newspaper said that the recent confer¬ 
ence of Arab Premiers in Cairo had taken 
“another dangerous step forward" in the rela¬ 
tionship between Israel and her neighbours. 
"The meeting seems to have worsened Israol- 
Arab relations and its results might further 
endanger peace in Palestine." 

The newspaper appealed to both Arab 
countries and Israel "to continue to employ" 
every peaceful means for a negotiated settle¬ 
ment of their differences. 

It also appealed to Israel and the Arab 
States to uphold the U.N. Charter and added; 
"They shouJd be free to make friends with any¬ 
body and any nation they like. There should 
be no political blackmail in this from either 
side." 


Zioaiat Organization); tomb oi Tbaodot HanI; Mili¬ 
tary Cemetery; Convention Centre; Hebrew Urtirer- 
aity; Hadassah-Univeraity Medical Centre, with the 
fanmus Chagall windows; Bezalel Museum; Yad 
Vashem Memorial Authority; Ramat Rahel aettle- 
ment, with ancient Israelitish remains. 

Hundreds of synagogues ertd scores of YESHIVOT 
(talmudical colleges); many Christian churches and 
religious institutions; holy sites on Mt, Zion, repute^ 
tomb of King David, Coenaculum (Hall of the Last 
Supper) and Dormition; tombs of the Sanhedrin; 
Herod"s family tomb. 

TEL AVIV-JAFFA (392,900) — largest dty, about 
one-sixth of IsraeFs population. Tel Aviv was found¬ 
ed in 1909 as suburb of Jaffa, one of worlds oldest 
seaports, from which Jonah set sail. Commercial 
and industrial centre; lighterage harbour; theatres 
and entertainments; Israel Philharmonic Orchestra; 
Municipal Museum and Art Gallery; University; 
Ha’aretz Museum; centre ot press and publishing; 
home of Bialik, national poet, preserved as a memo¬ 
rial. 

HAIFA (population 191,200) — Israel’s main port. 
Bay side area: petrol refineries, foundries, glass, tex¬ 
tile and fertilizer plants, car assembly works; fine 
residential suburbs on slopes ot Mt. Carmel (elec¬ 
tric subway); Technion, Israel Institute of Techrto- 
logy; municipal museums; Shrine oi the Bab and 
Bahai temple and gardens, world centre of Bahai 
faith; Elijah’s Cave on Mt. Carmel. 

ESHKOL WARNS ON DIVERSION 

"Any attempt to deprive Israel of its just 
share of the Jordan River system under the 
unified water plan will be considered as though 
it were an encroachment on our borders." Mr. 
Levi Eshkol declared recently. 

Answering questions at a luncheon of the 
Foreign Press Association, given in Tel Aviv, 
the Prime Minister and Minister of Defence 
also said that the possibilities for a military 
show-down wiih the Arabs on the water ques¬ 
tion "depend on how they try to implement 
their decisions." 

Asked whether he believed the Arabs will 
implement these decisions, the Prime Minister 
replied: I believe they will not." 

Asked whether the importance of the Jordan 
River scheme is reduced by desalination pro¬ 
jects, Mr. Eshkol said: ‘We have so far deve¬ 
loped less than half our land area. In 
next 25 years we shall double our population 
to five million. With more people we shall 
need more water, much more Aon the first 
stage of desalination can provide. We shall 
need every drop that nature has given us, and 
much more besides. Every drop is precious ... 
desalination does not alter this picture." 


Edited and putdiihed by Itahak Navon, on behalf of the Consulate of Israel, SO, Pedder Road, Cumbatla Hill, 
Bombay, and printed for them by Vasudeo P. Shah at Wagle Process Studio 8i Press Private Ltd., Sir P. M. 
Road,«Bombay 1. Subacription: Ra. 9 annually Regd. No. B. 6934 



PBIilE MllVISTBIft ¥ISITI» IISBABL PATILION 

The Hon. Prime Minister and Mrs. Lai Bahadur Shastri with their grandson, accompanied 
by Hon. Mr. Balwantrai' Mehta, Chief Minister of Gujarat visited the Israel Pavilion 
at the Third National Agriculture Fair, Ahmedabad on 6 March, 1965. 

v Mr. J. Grossman, Director of the Pavilion, ej^lains the Regional Settlement In Israel. 
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“Israel Day" was ceiebraled at the Notional 
Agriculture Fair on 2nd March under the auspices 
of the Israel Pavilion and the newly established 
Indo-lsrael Friendship Society — Ahmedabad. 

The function, held in the Open-Air Auditorium 
on the Fair Grounds, was presided over by His 
Worship the Mayor of Ahmedabad, Mr, Jaikrishna 
Harivalobhdos. Hon. Mr. Hitendra Desai, Home 
Minister of Gujarat, was the Chief Guest. Among 
other dignitaries present were Gujarat Minister of 
Agriculture Mr. Utsavcbhai Parikh, Chief Justice J. 
M. Shclat of the Gujarat High Court and High Com¬ 
missioner of Uganda H.E. Mr, George W. M. 
Kamba. A tliousand invitees attended the function. 

The celebration, which was declared open by _ 
the Director of the Fair Mr. Devasar, included 
devotional songs of Rabindranath Tagore song fay 
the ‘'Pavcin!” chorous of the Rojo Ram Mohan Roy 
Institute of Culture by the courtesy of its founder 
Miss Sorojini Hutheesingh; Israeli songs by the 
Ahmedabad Jewish School and documentary films 
depicting the conquest of the desert and coopera¬ 
tive farming in Israel. The Jewish school band 
played the Israeli and Indian National Anthems. 
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The highlights of the evening were the formal 
inauguration of the Indo-lsrael Friendship Society 
and the raffle for the Israeli Quiz sponsored by the 
Israel Pavilion. Mrs. Pina J- Shah of Ahmedabad 
won the first prize— 10 days visit to Israel. 

Welcoming the formation of the Indo-lsrael 
Friendship Society Mr. Hitendra Desai said that such 
associations help in understanding others. 

Further, the Home Minister remarked that Gujarat, 
which was deficit in food production, could profit 
by the experience of Israel which had been able 
to increase its food output five times since Its in¬ 
ception in 1948. Mr. Desai said that the secret of 
strides made by Israel in agricultural production 
lay in increased use of scientific and technical 







methods which the Gujarat tarmer could emulate 
with advantage. 

The Mayor in his presidential address said that 
peaceful coexistence was the only way for man¬ 
kind's survival. (See full text of the speech). 

Mr. P. Gordon, Consul of Israel, thanked the 
people of Gujarat for the very warm welcome ac¬ 
corded to Israel and the Fair Authorities for their 
cooperation. He extended his felicitations to the 
newly established Indo Israel Friendship Society, 
which, he hoped, would strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between the two countries. 

Mr. J. Grossman, Director of the Israel Pavilion, 
thanked all those who assisted in the work of the 
Pavilion and the Israel Day function- He reported 
that about 700,000 people visited the Israel 
Pavilion and that 80,000 took part in the Israel 
Quir, several hundreds giving fully correct answers. 

Miss Sudha Pathak from Anand who recently 
returned to India after two years of agricultural 
training in Israel and obtaining her M.Sc. from the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, said: "... the 
history of Israel is covered under the oldest pages 
of the world history but I think the golden period 
of that history has started since last sixteen years. 
I sow them struggling hard, turning their blood into 
perspiration for the development of agriculture. 
Their achievements are really praiseworthy. I saw 
the rocks and the deserts converted into beautiful 
orchards. I saw them working hard with devotion 
and love, implementing their ingenious and unique 
to^niques, their craze for the applied knowledge 
and their patience and perseverance. I saw the 
outcome of their painstaking efforts. Today evening 
some of my friends asked me, ‘Sudha their talks 
appear like fairy tales. How far is it true? I said 
to them and now I say to you that it is a fact." 

The function was filmed by the Films Division 
of India. 


Presidential Address by Mr. Jaikrishna 
Harivalabhdas, Mayor of Ahmedabad, at 
‘Israel Day' Function, National Agriculture 
Fair, 2 March 1965. 

"I am very happy that today you are celebrating 
Israel Day at this pavilion which reflects the salient 
features of Isiael. I have travelled world-wide 
several times from East to West and from North 
to South but it is a sense of regret till now that 
I have not visited Israel. I have heard a lot about 
Israel and always it was described as a land of 
milk and honey. Israel is a typical example of a 
sm^•' country which has come into existence since 
last 17 years and through all these years of tur¬ 
moils and tears it has not only existed, but also 
developed itself into a first class agricultural and 
industrial country. 

When we talk of Israel in India, geographically 
it is just like half of the Gujarat State, but self- 
sufficient in everything. I have read and heard that 
its deserts were transformed into very rich farms 
and its stones into rich manure, and achieving self- 
sufficiency in agriculture and has also gradually 
developed itself into a highly industrial country. 

How did this happen? It is a long and wonder¬ 
ful story. Everybody works there, and work and 
job is for everybody. It has developed a system 
of community, first of its kind in the world over, 
where every member of the community has been 
given work and provided with all kinds of facilities. 
The system is called “The System of Kibbutz”. 
Every man and woman of Israel have to work 
compulsorily and every youth has to take military 
training for the country for some part of their life- 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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the quiz 

The Israel Pavilion was one of the most popular pavilions in the 3rd National 
Agriculture Fair, Ahmedabad. The visitors already knew much of Israel, its 
accomplishments in agriculture, in irrigation, the conquest of desert, and 
harnessing the solar energy. The quii attracted many visitors to the Pavilion. 

The following seven persons won the prizes:- 

Flnt prize 

1. Mrs. Pina Jitendta Shah, 

30, Gujarat Society, 

Anandnagar, Ahmedabad 7. 

Other prize winners: 

2 Mr. Shankartal Kulambi, 3. Mr. R. V. Sheth, 4. Mr. P. V. Joseph, 

Q.C. Inspector Shrt c D.C.C. Ltd., Agrogyadham, Dattatraya Road Director, Indian Airlines, 

Dlgvijay Nagar, Ahmedabad 5. Santacruz West, Bombay. Ahmedabad. 


5. Mr. H. V. Bakahi, 6. Mr. Jaya R. Shah, 7. Mr. Nay ana Harshadray Bhatt, 

8, Shrimali Society, 54, Avanika Society, 102, Shardanagar. 

Navrangpura, Ahmedabad 9. Khanpur, Ahmedabad 1. Anandnagar, Ahmedabad 7. 



Mrs. Pina J. Shah (centre) and lamily at her residence 
with Mr. P. Cordon, Consul oi Israel (on her right); 
Mr. J. Orosaman, Director oi the Israel Pavilion and 
Mr. P, K. Vyas oi Ahmedabad. 


Married only a month and a half ago to o 
medical practitioner, Mrs. Shah is a devoted house* 
wife and proficient in needlework and house¬ 
keeping. 


Brief life-sketch of Mrs.*Pina Jitendra Shah] 

Mrs. Pina Jitendra Shah was born in 1942 in a 
Jain family at Ahmedabad, the fourth child in a 
family of 5 children. 

She lost her father early in life and had to look 
after her own expenses for study. 

Passed the B.A. examination of Gujarat Univer¬ 
sity. Also attended Law classes and Librarians' 
course. 
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3. 


4. 
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Wkat is //»e territory of leraef? 

8,000 gq. mile» 18,000 sq. miles 80,000 sq. miles 

Israel's capital is: 

Tel-Aviv lerugalem Haifa 

Israel became independent by UN resolution in 

1947 19M 1950 

The Jews return to their Homeland alter 2,000 years ol exile. From 
how many countries? 

22 68 104 

Average rainlall in Israel is about: 

25 inchea 79 inches 112 inches 

The Founder of Zionism — Jewish national movement tor independence 
was: 

Albert Kinstein David Tlen-Gurion Dr. Theodor Herzl 


Most vf Israel’s agriculture is by- 

private sector public companies cooporativea 

What is Israel's major export? 

Grains Citrua Iruita Cotton 

Israel's harbour on rhe Red Sea is- 

Akaba Haif.i Eilot 


Israel’s first Kibbutx (Collective Farm) was founded in 1909. Its 
name is. 

Njhallal F'in-Haiod Deganio 


The Mayor's address (Continued from Page 3) 

Though it is surrounded by hostile countries, it has 
survived because of the high spirit of her people. 
We regret to note that the neighbouring countries 
of Israel are consideiing Israel as their enemy. I do 
not want to go into the reasons of these feelings, 
but one thing is sure that in this era of scientific 
development and space research, anybody cannot 
afford to have a permanent feeling of war with 
the neighbouring country. Statesmen and wise 
people of the world have always tried to minimise 
the ill feeling of these countries because a local 
war is not going to be confined at one place but 
will lead to a big world war. So the only way of 
survival is through a sense of co-existence without 
which mankind has no hope to live peacefully. 

Israel is trying to develop friendship with our 
country and naturally we have many things to 
learn from their experiences. I am sure that the 
participation in this exhibition and their interest 
in our land and people will give us more impetus 
to come closer. I am also sure, that the participa¬ 
tion of Israel in this agricultural fair will be of 
great use to us. The very fact that we are cele¬ 
brating Israel day is enough proof of the interest 
created in us. 

^Israel has come a long way since the food short¬ 
ages and austerity regime of its first years. Today, 
nearly 17 years after the establishment of the 
State, the country not only produces all its require¬ 
ments, but has been able to develop a growing 
export trade which is expected to expand con¬ 
siderably in the coming years. Even the import of 
sugar is being gradually replaced by local output. 


and American oid in the form of surplus agricultural 
and dairy products, which provided invaluable help 
for many years, is now being slowly terminated. 
The statistics of their food exports show that from 
1960 to 1964 it has risen by about 300%. This is 
a great credit to them and I think for us, it is a 
very good example. 

How did they achieve this? If you will thoroughly 
examine, you will find out that they have applied 
scientific techniques in ploughing, in selecting the 
best seeds, by irrigating every inch of land, using 
very rich manures and by preserving the foodstuff 
in best possible manner without waste. Thus, stage 
by stage, even agricultural economy has been deve¬ 
loped very carefully and India has to learn many 
things, many techniques from these experiences. 
I will always dream for such a day when India will 
apply technical know-how in agriculture from Israel's 
experience, and then, I am sure, this kind of ex¬ 
change of service will be useful to mankind at large. 

Incidentally, I may refer that our educated youths 
should be inspired in such a way that they should 
take maximum interest in agriculture also. If we 
apply our intelligence in agriculture, I am sure, 
India can gain best results as in the case of our 
industrial development. Therefore, I humbly urge to 
University Graduates, either from Arts or Science, 
to know basic things of agricultural development 
and in this idea, Israel can help us much more. 

I am thankful to the organisers of this celebration 
and to other friends for giving me this opportunity 
to express myself in a small way." 
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Hon. Prime Minister gets an explanation from 

Mr. Grossman. 
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Hon. Mr. Hitendra Desai (centre) and Mr. Vtaava 
Mr. Grossman presents an atbum on KibbuU to Mr. Shastri. bhai Parikh (leit) with Mr. J. Oroaaaum. 








FROM THE VISITOR'S BOOK ... 



Mr. R. K. Amin 

Proiessor & flcad of Department of Economics! 
Va/Iahh Vidyanaflfir, Anancf. 

“It is a unique example of what human skill ran do” 

Mr. Bovri 
Rokhian Consulate 

"Though siiiull but v'Ty f’r.od stall, quite impres¬ 
sive, inlciv sting and worth knowing” 

Mr. P. V. Kohimu 
Delegate from Nag/tfaiiif 

‘Many new things of inttitst. sjKf ially the irriga¬ 
tion system worth se< ing’' 

Dr. Jyotsna Shah 
Director 

Soritil Welfare Board 
Gujarat. 

■'Visitiiii; the Israeli St.lll in liKlinn Agriculture Fair, 
was like vjsjting Isi-u! again 1 was impressed with 
both" 

Mr. B. V. Baliga 
Speaker 

MysoTi' Lei}!'.!atiye Assembly 

“I was happv to go round this stall. I feel in- 
• ta'icf It will lx a source '>f inspiration to all the 
vlt-iiois to set )i>iw e\cn ri small nation can achieve 
big things, if devoted woik is don> “ 

ffori. Mr y. M. Shelat 
Chief Justice 
Gujarat High Court 

"Well unangfd in kieping with tiu pi ogress made 
by the rountry” 


1 H h. the Gttvernot ol GumtHt Nawah Mehdi 
Nnnaz’iing. 

2. The Hon. Speaker ol rlie Mvsoic be^j/s/afii'e A.sseni- 
bly Mr. B. V. Baliga. 

Hon. Miss indumnti Chimaiilal Sheth, Ministet nt 
Education. Gujarat. 

4. Mr. Munibhni Shah, Director of Information &■ 
Tourism, nith Mrs. Kusumbahen Shah. 
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ISRAEL 

YOUTH VILLAGES 

INTEGRATION 
THROUGH EDUCATION 

by JACQUELINE RAND 


How soon is a child ready for independence? 
And to what extent? Perplexing questions, indeed, 
but a singular institution in Israel, the Youth Village, 
has dealt with just such problems and emerges with 
a surprising answer. The foundations can be laid 
in primary school; in high school the child can be 
largely self-governing. 

This experiment in education dates back to the 
early years of statehood, when large numbers of 
new immigrant children, often parentless, presented 
a dilema that had to be solved quickly. The children 
were settled in communities of their own, into 
these Youth Villages, where they studied, worked 
in agriculture and were to a large extent auto¬ 
nomous. The communities proved very successful 
and are still operating today. In many coses, they 
are now privately managed but they are granted 
generous financial help by Government. 

Doubtless, some children still find their way into 
o Youth Village on account of unhappy family cir¬ 
cumstances, but those are the exceptions, not the 
rule. The present generation in the Village is com¬ 
posed of the native-born, of sabras, and they have 


Trmctor loadod with yound workera on their way to the 
fie/ds. 



come because they and their parents have chosen 
the type of education it has to offer in preference 
to all others. The belief in the dignity of labour 
and in a return to the soil that had been denied 
to Jews for many centuries has been the cornerstone 
of the State, and the Youth Villages uphold that 
basic creed by instilling a love for labour and for 
the good earth in their wards. Furthermore, the 
youngsters are trained early in life for good citizen-^ 
ship and take full part in the organisation of a 
society of their own- 

With the help of photographs, we may take o 
quick look at the life of a Youth Village, with more 
than four hundred juvenile inhabitants, known os 
Kfar Hayarok, or the Green Village. 

The first impression the Green Village produces 
on a visitor is one that justifies its name. The Lawns 
are bright emerald and meticulously tended. Each 
shrub and tree is identified by a sign pencilled in 
careful childish lettering. The thought arises at 
once, “What a change from the city streets! So 
much space to grow in!" 

To the right, is a row of low buildings, housing 
the school. Kfar Hayarok differs from some of the 


An informal lesson in “Soil Structure". 



other Youth Villages in accepting only high-school 
children. The four-year curriculum leads to a high- 
school leaving certificate and the courses provided 
are basically equivalent to those in a regular secon¬ 
dary school. There is, however, approximately one 
hour a day devoted to theoretical study of some 
aspect of farming such as soil texture. The atmos^ 
phere in the classroom is one of friendly informality. 

While half the student body is in the classroom, 
the other half is out in the fields working. In the 
afternoon, the two groups will exchange occupa¬ 
tions. At the end of their stay in the Village, the 
boys and girls must pass an examination in two 
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agricultural branches, but this does not mean that 
they are strictly specialized. On the contrary, they 
are rotated from the vegetable garden to the poul¬ 
try-run, from the orchard to the cowshed, and they 
even take their turns in the kitchen and offices- 
After all, the emphasis is on the value of all work. 

There are a few instructors about, but they are 
only there to guide. The students do all the work, 
^nd sale of produce from the 200-acre farm covers 
a third of the annual budget. 

In the evening, after dinner, comes the third 
important phase in the life of the children of Kfar 
Hayarok. It is their social life. 

Its importance is so great that it has had a de¬ 
cisive influence on the policy of admission. Through 
experience, it has been discovered that only those 
children will profit and be happy in the Village who 
are able to enjoy life in a communal setting. 
Whether a child can adjust himself socially, rather 
than his scholastic grades, is thus the criterion for 
acceptance. 

The organisational structure in the Village Is as 
complex os any in the town. Each group of sixty 


Spraying fields with chemical iertilher. 



to seventy students sends its representatives to the 
Council. The Council elects committees to organise 
and supervise various activities, such as work, sports 
and culture. In the daily newspaper, the assignment 
of tasks is published, and the students voice their 
opinions. The paper is a powerful instrument for 
correcting sluggards- Their names appear in it and, 
if an offender persists in being lazy, which very 
rarely happens, it is announced that he will hence¬ 
forth be excused all work. So far, this enforced 
leisure has worked like a charm. 

The Cultural Committee arranges programmes for 
Friday evening and for festivals. A different group 



A session of the Village Council — On the Agenda: 
Distribution of the Budget. 


prepares a play each Friday: this is usually quite 
professional, with all the props, lighting and cos¬ 
tumes. On ordinary evenings the youngsters gather 
in separate circles for drama, music, psychology 
and other interests. They may do their homework 
in the well-lit reading room or play games or leaf 
through magazines in the games-room. Those with 
any energy left over may play basket-ball or, in 
the summer, go for a dip in the swimming pool. 
With so many things to do, it is no wonder that 
one villager said wisKully that he wished the day 
had thirty-six instead of twenty-four hours. 

A soldier is on a visit to the Green Village. 
He is an alumnus who “graduated" three years 
ago. Every time he gets a furlough, like most of 
the other graduates, he makes sure to pay a call. 
This month, his period of Army training will be over 
and be will be entering the University of Tel Aviv- 
To study what? "Ancient history," he replies. So 
was all the agricultural training he had not a waste 
of time? "Not at all," he says emphatically, "it 
made a man of me!" 


In the communal dirming room of K/ar Hayarok. 
AH serve and are served. 
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KING SOLOMON’^ 
MINES 


The "Pillars oi Solomon" at Tinwa, 


The Valley of Arabah, Jhe rift that runs from 
the Dead Sea southwards to the Gulf of Aqaba, 
is one result of the prehistoric cataclasm that split 
the earth between the territories now known as 
Turkey and Africa. Another result is the exotic 
variety in the colour and configuration of the rocks 
that mark the "lips” of the cleft, standing at the 
base of the mountain ranges that rise on either side. 
What it would have taken a multitude of artistic 
hands to fashion in a multitude of lifetimes, nature 
committed in an instant. And what rough edges 
were left were polished by erosion. Of all the 
natural sculptures that abound in the orea of the 
southern Arabah, none is more impressive than the 
two huge russet profections of rock that have been 
dubbed the "Pillars of Solomon". 

Equally impressive is their setting. This must be 
literally one of the most colourful regions on earth. 
For the ancient eruption has spewed forth rocks, 
companions to the Pillars, with each exposed and 
mineral-encrusted stratum bearing the special colour 
of its ore. In the distance, the slopes of the Edom 
mountains in the east and of the plateau of Paran 
on the west are themselves bathed in rich reds and 
purples and blues as the light changes from sunrise 
to sunset. To complete this explosion of colour, 
the Red Sea has shot up a turquoise tongue of 
water, the Gulf of Aqaba, to meet the converging 
valley and blazing hills- Elath, at the head of the 
Gulf, lies sixteen miles south of the Pillars. 

Modern Elath is close to the Biblical site encoun¬ 
tered by the Israelites on their way to Canaan 
following their exodus from Egypt: "And when we 
passed. . . through the way of the plain from Elath, 
and from Ezion-gaber. . ." (Deuteronomy 11, B). 
This is also the area where King Sotemon, in the 


middle of the 10th Century B.C., "made a navy 
of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside Elath, on 
the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. 

(I Kings IX, 26). And it was certainly this part of 
the country that was being described in the Deu¬ 
teronomy account of the Promised Land when the 
Israelites were told that, among its other virtues, it 
was "o land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass (copper)." (VIII, 9). 

The meaning of this verse come boldly to life 
when the American archaeologist Dr. Nelson Glueck 
discovered and carried out on extensive excavation 
at the original site of Ezion-geber. He found that 
Solomon had done more than build a navy nearby. 
Solomon had also turned Ezion-geber into an indus¬ 
trial city, with huge smelters and workshops which 
produced the copper ingots and tools which he 
used both for his immense building progromme and 
for his considerable export trade. The copper was 
bartered for gold and spices and other exotic 
products from Africa, Arabia and India- The Bible 
mentions one such exchange with Ophir, noting 
that Solomon’s ships "came to Ophir, and fetched 
from thence gold, four hundred and twenty talents, 
and brought it to King Solomon". In his fascinating 
account of his remarkable discoveries, Glueck writes 
that "the elaborate copper smelter and manufactur¬ 
ing centre constructed by him (Solomon) at Ezion- 
geber is the largest that has thus far been dis¬ 
covered". The copper was not found at this spot. 
It was mined a few miles inland. The largest of (fie 
mining sites in the Arabah was the area of the 
Pillars. The name of the place is Timna. The raw 
ores were dug out of open mines and partly smelted 
in small stone furnaces. They were then transported 
to Ezion-geber where they were further refined and 
turned into ingots. At Timna, the waste slag was 
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thrown aside and eventually formed large black 
mounds. Standing guard over King Solomon's Mines 
ot Timna the two rock protections which are ac¬ 
cordingly called the "Pillars of Solomon". 

But if the Pillars "guarded" the mines, Solomon 
did not rely on nature to guard the army of slaves 
.«jvho worked the mines. These were the unfortunates 
'who had been captured in battle. (This was the 
practice at the time, resorted to by both sides. 
Thus, while Edomite prisoners worked Solomon’s 
mines, there were Judean prisoners slaving in the 
mines of Edom). To prevent their escape from their 
wretched labours, a strong wall was erected round 
the entire area of the mines and furnaces at Timna. 
Parts of this wailed enclosure remain to this day. 

Reconstructing the ancient smelting process, 
archaeologist Glueck showed that Solomon had 
anticipated by some three thousand years methods 
which revolutionised industry in the western world 
in the last century. Carefully located apertures in 
the walls of his smelting chambers opened into air 
channels skilfully sited to trap the constant north 
winds blowing down the Aroboh funnel. These 
fanned the flames in the furnaces and kept them 
blazing at maximum heat all the time. As Glueck 
observes in his Rivers in the Desert, "No hand- 
bellows system was necessary, because with brilliant 
calculation, Solomon's engineers hod harnessed the 


winds to furnish natural draught. The Bessemer 
principle of forced-air draught, discovered less than 
a century ago, was, in essence, already familiar 
three millennia back". Describing the huge smelter 
he had unearthed ot Ezion-geber, designed on the 
same principle as the smaller ones at Timna, he 
says: “So well had the smelter been constructed, 
that when it had been completely exposed, we 
could place our hands on the flue-holes in the wall 
at the south end of the structure and feel the air 
emerging, which had entered through the flue-holes 
on the north side, a number of rooms away". 

The mines, furnaces, slag heaps and ruins of 
Solomon's enclosure wall may be seen today. 
And visitors can carry home as a memento an au¬ 
thentic piece of slag discarded after smelting three 
thousand years ago. Nearby, closer to the main 
Elath road, stands modern Timna's vast new copper 
mining plant, set up after the State of Isroel came 
into being in 1948. Extraction of the oie is now 
mechanical, and output and qualify are higher than 
they were in Solomon’s time But the very establish¬ 
ment of this plant is certainly due in part to the 
tradition started by the ancient Israelite king. As 
Dr. Glueck concluded from his archaeological re¬ 
search, Solomon was not only "a great ruler of 
legendary wisdom, and a highly successful mer¬ 
chant prince and shipping magnate, but. . .he was 
also a copper king of first rank, who transformed 
Israel info an industrial power." 
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Distinguished 
Visitor 
From Nepal 

The Right Honourable Raje- 
shwar Devkota, Chairman of 
the Rashtriya Ponchoyat of 
Nepal, recently concluded one 
week's visit in Israel as the 
guest of the Speaker of the 
Knesset, Israel's Parliament. 

Mr Devkota arrived in Israel 
on February 15, and on the 
same day visited the Knesset 
and attended a session at 
which he was welcomed by 
the Speaker. 

On February 18, Nepal's 
National Day, Mr. Devkota 
tendered a formal reception in 
Jerusalem to celebrate the 
occasion. The reception was 
attended by Government and 
public leaders and foreign re¬ 
presentatives, as well as all 
Nepalis at present undergoing 
training in Israel. 

On the same day he called 
on the President of the State 
of Israel, Mr. Zalman Shozar. 

In the course of the visit Mr. 
Devkota inspected develop¬ 
ment projects, training and re¬ 
search institutions, communal 
and cooperative settlements, 
and places of historical im¬ 
portance. 


1. Ai a reception given by President 
Zalman Shasar. 

2. With the Mayor at Jaraaalem 
Mr. lah Shalom, 

3. At the Magana Museum, Tel Aviv, 
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The lanes of life 

By TIRZA BEEMER, (13), Nof Yam Scbool. lanwl. 


The laaee oi Hie are many. 

Soma good, tome bad. 

Some lead to richneaa or poverty 
One will make you happy, another aad. 
Choose the sott green one. 

It will keep you young and pure. 

Keep from the dark path. 

For its sins there it no cure. 
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ISRAEL and INDIA 


The following is the full text of Mr. Gordon's letter to the Editor 
of the "Times of Indio", only port of which was published in its 
edition doted 8-3-65 due to lock of space. 


The Editor, Ref: 260.12 

"Timm of India" 24th February, 1965 

Bombay-1. 

Dear Sir, 

1 wish to correct some of the many inaccuracies which were stated in the series of articles en¬ 
titled "Israel and India” published on January 17th, 26th and 31st in your paper, written by "A Cor¬ 
respondent". 

1. The Arabs were the ones to defy and" reject the United Nations resolution to establish a 

Jewish State and an Arab State with economic union in Palestine, and on the day of its birth, on 

ISth May 1948, they invaded Israel with the declared purpose to destroy it. The boundaries of Israel 
were established by the Armistice Agreements which it signed in 1949, separately, first with Egypt and 
then with Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. These Agreements, as it is stated in the first clause, should be 
considered as a temporary step towards a full-fledged peace. 

2. The Sinai Campaign in 1956 ivas purely an act of self-defence aimed at: 

(a) to destroy Ihr bases of the Arab “Fedayecn" who increasingly infiltrated into Israel, murdering 
woikcrs in the fields, women and children in their homes and schools, destroying wells, bridges, etc. 

(b) To open the natural high-sea outlet of Israel to Asia, Australia and Africa through Eilat on the Red 
Sea, which until that time was illegally blocked by Egypt as the Suez Canal is blocked. 

W'/ien these two objectives were achieved, Israel's Defence Army returned to its boundaries. 

3. Israel does not stand in the way of Arab unity. Israel did not interfere when Egypt and Syria 
united to establish the United Arab Republic. The Arab countries — certainly those which have common 
boundaries like Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Sauai Arabia and Yemen — could unite any day if they 
so wish. 

Israel does stand in the way of any attempt of enforced unihcation upon Arab countries which 
may try to cross through its land. 

History tells us that because of its unique geographical-strategic position — the land cross-road 
between Asia, Africa and Europe — Israel had always been under the pressure of ambitious neigh¬ 
bours who wanted to establish empires and of remote empires who wanted to pursue further their 
imperialistic policies and expand their territory. That is why Israel had been so many times a battle 
field between the clashing forces of ancient Egypt and ancient Babylonia and Persia. That is why 
Alexander the Great of Greece, the Romans, the Arab invasions, the Christian Crusaders, Ginges 
Khan from Mongolia, the Ottoman empire of Turkey, even World War I (and almost World War II) 

— all these passed through the Land of Israel. 

History teaches us another lesson — that as long as Israel was strong enough to defend its terri¬ 
torial integrity, its sovereignty and independence, the integrity, sovereignty and independence of its 
neighbouring countries were preserved as well. 

4. Israel is not an imperialist expansionist country. It is a small tiny land of 8fl00 square miles 
and less than 2y^ million people. It sounds a bit ridiculous to think that such a small country can 
think of embarking on expansionist schemes against Arab countries whitdi are many times larger in terri¬ 
tory and population. Israel is ready to sit down with the Arab countries at any moment, at any plaoe'iA 
and negotiate a peaceful settlement. Israel has already taken 40,000 of the Arab refugees and is ready at 
any moment to negotiate a settlement of this issue and contribute its share to its constructive solution. 
Israel is willing to implement jointly with Jordan, Syria and Lebanon the United Plan of the Jordan River 
sponsored by the US Government as it was agreed upon technically on all points between the concern¬ 
ed riparian countries. Israel is ready at any moment to negotiate and sign with the Arab countries 

a non-aggression pact. 
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5. lirael's policy on the apartheid isaue in South Airica is clear-cut and on record. The Jews 
who hai'e suffered more than any other people in the world discrimination, persecution and geno¬ 
cide cannot have but orw position on the matter. As it ivas stated by Israel's delegate to the Special 
Political Committee of the General Assembly ol the United Nations on 'ird April 1961. 

‘'Racial discrimination, which was contrary to human diKnity, prejudicial to peaceful delations 
t>etween States and a cause of suffering and hatred, was also a blind alley leading only to tragedy 
and despair. It must be hoped that the Union Government of South Africa would realize that 
and change its policy before it was too late.” 

6. Israel's policy as to the independence oi new countries is clear-cut as well. Israel has sup¬ 
ported in the U.N. the irtdependence ol all the Arab countries, as well as their admission to the United 
Nations. For instance, at the 574th Plenary meeting oi the General Assembly oi the United Nations 
on 12th November 1956, Israel voted in iavour oi the admission oi Sudan, Morocco and Tunisia into 
the UJV. 

In a statement in the Knesset llsrael Parliament) on 24th June 1962, Mrs. Golda Meir, Israels 
Foreign Minister, welcomed the Avian Agreements signed between France and Algeria granting the 
latter independence. She said: “We shall be glad to establish with independent Algeria the same bene- 
tidal relationship as exists between us and other new States". 

It is not ior me to say what the interests oi India ate and ivhar should be its policy with regard 
to Israel. Yet I wish to state that the declared policies of India are iull-heartedly accepted and adopted 
by Israel: 

(!) The policy oi peace, peaceiul settlement oi disputes by mutual respect and friendship to all 
the countries oi the world. 

(2) The policy of non-alignment. 

(3) The Panchshila: 

(a) Mutual respect for one rrnothcr's territorial integrity and sovereignty. 

(b) Non-aggression. 

(c”) Non-interference in on. another's internal affairs for any reason of political, economical or 
ideological character. 

(il) Kquality and mutual l>eneiits 
(r) Peaceful-co-existence. 

(4) The moral position with regard to nuclear arms. 

(5) The policy of Iree trade between countries ior mutual benefits. 

It was quite amusing to read that Israels export to India can only be in the nature oi industrial 
diamonds and false teeth (which are important ior then own sake). Israel can export to India quite 
a number oi things, on a highly competitive basis, such as nil sorts of fertilizers, agricultural and 
irrigation implements, pesticides and other chemicals, etc. 

So also can Israel provide a growing market ior India's exports, as jute, tea, tobacco, spices 
as wfili as various machines and other industrial products. Israels imports in 1964 totalled Rs. 400 
crores. I see no reason why India cannot hare its share in our imports. More so, Israel could send 
at least 10,000 tourists a year to India who would spend quite an amount of foreign exchange. 

(6) The field oi agricultural development is of mutual interest. The fight against hanger and 
malnutrition is common to all oi us. Only ten years ago, Israel was facing a very rough austerity 
in food, clothing, housing and other basic necessities of life. 

Fortunately, Israel has succeeded in solving many ol these problems, not the least the food 
problem to the extent that Israel is by now practically, sell-sufficient in iood end increasingly exports 
many iood items and builds industries to process surpluses. It js Israels policy to share its experience 
in agriculture, in cooperative farming and its scientific achievements with other developing countries 
the world over. By now Israel has joint undertakings with more than 40 developing countries in 
^he Middle East, Asia. Airica and Latin America, including Muslim countries as well. 

Israels techniques ior agricultural development, although modest, yet may provide an iinporf- 
anf key to the solution of the iood problem in developing countries. It is by introducing simple 
modifications at almost every point oi a^icultural activity, by improvements in agricultural imple¬ 
ments, irrigation techniques, some application of fertilizers, rofafion of crops and selection oi seeds, 
that an increased accumulative result of agricultural output is achieved sometimes doubling and even 
trebling the yields of the Geld. This approach does not require big investments and it is within the dis¬ 
posal and means of the farmer to meet the immediate pressing needs of his family and his country. 
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It is rather in such a grass-root approach that we beiieve lies the solution of the tood problem in its 
short range. The farmers oi Israel wilt be ffad to share their experience with their brethren in India. 
This is well illustrated in the small Israeli Pavilion at the National Agriculture Fair at Ahmedabad 
which lakhs oi people — farmers as well as nuniatera — visit with keen interest 

(7J Cultural and acientiSc development is certainly another held of great mutual intareat to out 
two ancient peoples. Israel is keen to enjoy the beneSt oi the great cultural and spiritual heritage 
as well as the scientiBc achievemertts of India. So, also, Israel will gladly share its endeavour in the 
fields of cultural and scientiBc creativity. This is perhaps more than in other BMa, the one in which 
also small nations can contribute something to the world community. ' 

I was glad indeed when I read a few months ago in the newspapers the ataterrwnt of Dr. H. J. 
Bhabha in Vienna, at the Conference of the International Atomic Energy Commission, that India is 
interested in the Beld oi Desalination of Sea Water, and would like to have the beneBt oi the achieve¬ 
ments of the United States, Israel and the Soviet Union. 

This year is declared the International Cooperation Year as su^ested by the late Prime Minis¬ 
ter Nehru. It should mean that all states and nations individually and collectively should do their beat 
to remove prejudices and to promote greater tolerarKe, understanding, peaceful co-existerKe and co¬ 
operation between themselves. 

The conclusion to which your correspondent has arrived — based on tactual inaccuracies — seem 
to me not only contrary and contradictory to the basic motivations and policies of India, but con¬ 
trary and contradictory to the truth; and, as it is inscribed on the Ashoka Pillar — "Satyameve 
Jay ate". 


fJTT AP ^ A A 

lAIKRlSbiiA ilibLiL L'-H;Ry 


Yours faithfully, 
Sd./- P. GORDON 
Consul 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Guatemcda's Ambassador voices understand¬ 
ing for Israel's water needs 

As an engineer engaged ior many years on 
water development projects, I can well under¬ 
stand that Israel needs water and has a right 
to the water she needs. But it's hard to con¬ 
vince otliers of it. 

This was stated recently by tlie Guatemalan 
Ambassador, Miss Francesca Fernandez Hall 
when she was speaking at a joint meeting ol 
the Tel Aviv and Ramat Gan Rotary Clubs. 

Israel Day celebrated in Ceylon 

Israel Day was marked at Ceylon's Inter¬ 
national Industrial Exhibition in Colombo with 
a concert of Israeli music at the Israel Pavilion. ' 
The guests included the Govemor-Gtenerol, 
Parliament members, Supreme Court justices 
and other dignitaries. ' 


Israel Govenunent helps to build Mosque 
in Nazareth 

A large and representative “contingent of the 
12,000 Israeli Arab Moslems in Nazareth turn¬ 
ed out on February 9 to welcome Dr. Zerach 
Worhaftig, the Minister of Religious Affairs, 
when he paid on official visit to the Mosque 
of Peace, which is being built in the city with 
the aid of the Israel Government. Though 
nine mosques have been erected so for in 
various Arab villages since the establishment 
of the State, the Nazorene mosque due to be 
completed by the end of this summer, is the 
first urbon house of Moslem worship to be 
built in Israel. 

In 1961 the Moslem community of Nazareth 
set up a public committee to build a new 
spacious mosque to supplement their old house 
of prayer, dating back to Turkish times, which 
can no more accommodate the growing num¬ 
ber of worshippers. When in November l§8ri 
the cornerstone was laid in the eastern quarter 
of the city, construction costs were estimated 
at IL200,000, but subsequent improvements, 
including a 20-foot minaret, raised this sum to 
the present IL400,000, of which the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs has so for contributed a total 
of ILISO.OOO. 
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Purim is the Jewish holiday which commemorates the deliverance of the Jewish people in the 
ancient Persian Empire from the wrath of archtypal Haman. It is a day of gladness, of 
feasting, of exchanging sweets, and sending gifts for the poor. 

For twenty three centuries, the Festival of Purim has been celebrated by Jews the world 
over, year after year, on the Fourteenth Day of the Month of Adar (this year on 18.3.65). 

Perhaps children are the ones who enjoy this Festival the most. Dressed in fancy costumes 
with masks to hide their identity they “shoot” and "kill" the Hamans of every generation. 






























ISRAEL’S GIRLS IN UNIFORM MUST LOOK 
FEMININE 

Israeli ^I'r/s on service with the Defence Forces 
will have to continue to wear skirts when walking 
out or doin^ their office and other non-manual work. 
This was made plain in a reply by Mr. Shimon 
Peres, the Deputy Minister of Defence, to Mr. Yosef 
Kushnir, a member of the Knesset, IsraeVs legislature, 
who rose in the House, to defend the right of 
servicewomen to wear slacks in winter. 

Mr. Peres replied by quoting the army order 
which stipulates that girls on military service may 
wear winter trousers only “while doing guard duty 
or physical labour, when in training, or if medical 
authorization or permission from the Commander 
of the Women's Corps has been obtained". Mr. Peres 
stressed that the purpose of this order was to ensure 
that the girls should present a uniformly neat and 
appropriate appearance, which, he thought, was in¬ 
compatible with the wearing of trouser.s. 



An Israeli girl soldier in unilorni 




BAR-ILAN UNIVERSITY CONFERS DEGREES 

A total of 209 degrees and diplomas were awarded at Bar- 
Ilan University, in the vicinity of Tel-Aviv, on February 9. 
The Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees were 
awarded to 110 graduates, while 18 become Masters of Arts 
and of Sciences. Forty graduates received teaching certificates, 
20 were given education adviser certificates and J8 received 
diplomas on completion of a two-year course in criminology. 
A message of congratulations was received from President 
Shazar. 

Israel’s Council for Higher Education recently authorized 
Bar-Ilan's Faculties of Chemistry and Biochemistry and 
Microbtology to grant M. Sc. and its Faculty of Psychology 
to grant B.A.s. 



The Peruvian Navy march through 
the streets of Jerusalem. 
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ITALY TO COOPERATE WITH ISRAEL IN MARKETING CITRUS 


Italy wishes to cooperate with Israel in the marketing ol citrus Iruit, the Italian Deputy Minister 
oi Agriculture, Mr. Dario Antoniozzi, said on February 14, when speaking at a luncheon given in 


his honour by Finance Minister Pinhas Sapir, in 
Jerusalem. Mr. Antoniozzi stressed that all pro¬ 
mises made to Israel in this matter are valid. 

Mr. Sapir welcoming the Deputy Minister and the 
delegation which he heads, stated that Ij^rael wanted 
no special privileges from the Common Market, but 
only equal treatment with North Africa and other 
countries outside the Common Market on all matters 
connected with the marketing of citrus. He added 
that the common experience which had been gained 
in growing, prtx:essing and marketing citrus fruit 
could he useful both to Italy and Israel. 

Mr. Antoniozzi and his party were received by the 
Governor of the Bank of Israel, Mr. David Horowitz. 
They also visited the Hebrew University in Jeru¬ 
salem, where they were welcomed in fluent Italian 
by the Rector, Prof. Giulio Racah, a former 
Florentine. 

4 PERUVIAN WARSHIP VISITS ISRAEL 

The Peruvian warship “Imtependencia", whk h is 
j/so cl floating School for navy-officers, arrived on 
February I6th to Israel for a three day friendship 
nsit. 

Three hundred cadets and thirty officials of th^ 

<hip became the guests ol the Israel Navy. 

They toured the cuuntrv for two days and on the 
bird rfay visited the capital of the state, Jerusalem, 
t'he cadets marched through the streets of the 
uipital, while the inhabitants of the city enthusiasti- 
ally acclaimed them cheerfully. The officers had 
iri audience with the President of Israel, Mr. Zal- 
nan Shazar and exchanged with him presents, 

AWARD FOR DESIGNERS OF HEBREW 
UNIVERSITY SYNAGOGUE 

Architects Heinz Rau and David Resnik, both of 
Jerusalem, have been awarded the Ze'ev Rechter 
Prize of the Engineers and Architects Association 
fat their design of the Israel Goldstein Synagogue 
on the Hebrew University campus in Jerusalem. 
The building was completed in 1957. 

The prize, which carries a IL 3,(X)0 cash award. 
was presented to them by Mrs. Rechter in a cere- 
hfony at Beit Hamehandes in Tel Aviv on 
January 31. It is awarded every two years for a 
structure built during the preceding 10 years. 

Rechter, whose own buildings include the Bmyanei 
Ha'ooma in Jerusalem and the Mann Auditorium 
in Tel Aviv, died four years ago. The prize was 
awarded two years ago for the guesthouse at 
Kibbutz Avdat. 



Mr. Antotiiozri meets Israel Minister of Agriculture, 
Mr. Haim Gevati. 

PICTORIAL 

NEWS 

FROM 

ISRAEL 



The Israel Goldstein Synagogue on the Hebrew 
University Campus. 
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The loto Profccsoi A Reifonbera, a noted chemist on the 
Faculty of the Hebrew University, was also a leading Jewish 
numismatist and antiquanon. (In addition to his scientific 
works he published the following important books; Ancient 
Jewish Coin.s -Jerusalem, 1948; Ancient Hebrew Seals—London, 
1950; Ancient Hebrew Arts — New York, 1962, and Israel's 
History in Coins — Ix..ndon, 1963 

Thf- eolle'lion of Jr wish coins which he built up, rather 
curiously, ancillary to hi;', work as a soil scientist, is the most 
comtilcte in the world today It has beerv exhibited with much 
.lucres.'! in many countries, most recentlyCin Cleveland under 
thr. auspices of the American Nuriiismic Association in connec¬ 
tion with the International Numismatic Conlerence, held in that 
city It IS now being exhibited at the Smithsonian In.stitiitc in 
Wa.shinglon 

Ynacov Meshorer, a graduate of the Hebrew University, is 
Numismatic Advu or to the Israel Government Coins and Medals 
Corporation 

The late Professor Adolf Bcifcnberg was introduced to numismatics in a very 
original fashion. A chemist and soil scientist by profession, he was wandering in the 
vicinity of Ein Faroh near Jerusalem with a geologist's hammer in his hand when an 
Arab FELLAH, mistaking the object of the Professor's interest, came up and told him of 
a cave nearby which he would find rewarding. Professor Reiienberg, nothing loth, 
entered the cave, in which he found a veritable treasure trove of sarcophagi, gloss vessels 
and many coins. These coins were the foundation of what was to develop into the most 
complete collection of ancient Hebrew coins. Antiquity and rarity, however, were not 
the only criteria which Professor Reifenberg set himself in building up his Collection. 
No less important was the coin's state of preservation. The group of coins of the Has- 
moncan dynasty (1B7-37 BCE) — some of which are extremely rare — furnishes an excel¬ 
lent example of the importance of this consideration. The Hasmoneans struck coins of 
minescule size but preferred comparatively lengthy inscriptions. Those of John Hyreanus, 
for example, bear the inscription YEHOHANAN HACOHEN HAGADOL HEVEH HAVE- 
HUDIM ("John the High Priest and the Commonwealth of the Jews"). Few of the coins, 
accordingly, bear the complete inscription. Those in the Reifenberg Collection arc rare 
exceptions in this respect. 

A bronze PRUTA, struck by Antigonus, the last Hasmonean king who reigned 
brieflv — 40-37 BCE — is of great interest as it bears the earliest known likeness of the 
Temple MENORA (candelabrum). 

Most interesting of all, however, because of its age and rarity (there are only two 
specimens extant), is a silver BEKA dating back to the period of Persian rule (538-332 
BCE), which Professor Reifenberg attributed to the governoratc of Nehemia. Thus it 
would be the earliest known Jewish coin. (Other scholars, however, tend to the view 
that the inscription represents the name of the satrap. Baanah.) 

The Collection comprises all known coins issued by the Herodians. Those struck 
by Philip, Herod's third son and Tetraach of the north-eastern provinces of the Judean 
kingdom after his father's death, are particularly rare. But the Reiienberg Collection 
comprises the largest known group of the coinage of this Tetrarch. all in on excellent 
state oi preservation Philip was the first Jewish ruler to strike the images oi the Emperors 
Augustus and Tiberius (whose client he was) on his coins. 

The coins of Herod's second son, Antipas. Tetrorch of Golilee. ore distinguished by 
the fact that they beor only Jewish symbols (unlike other Herodian rulers whose pre¬ 
dilection for alien symbols was pronounced). The repetition of palm and olive branches 
on so many of them probably reBects the more Jewish character of this Tetrarch's domains. 
The Collection includes the very rare coins of Agrippa bearing the name of Caligula. 

The Collection also includes all the coins of the Romon procurators, including _ a 
silver coin of Valerius Gratus, of which there is only one other specimen. This coin, 
incidentally, constitutes a numismatic riddle as silver coins were not struck by the pro¬ 
curators in Judea. 

Professor Heifenberg's most important acquisition was a hoard of Hebrew and Tyrian 
shekels found in o copper pyx at Silwan village, close to Jerusalem. The find was doubly 
significont as it provided conclusive proof that Hebrew shekels were struck during the 
Jewish-Roman War (66-73 CE) and not by Simon the Hasmonean (142-135 BCE) as had 
previously been assumed. 

His interest in numismatics led Professor Reiienberg to on important archaeologicol 
discovery. Chancing to be in Shechem, south of Mount Gerizim, he was struck by the 
fact that the die-cutters oi Roman coins had depicted a flight of steps and the temple 
that crowned the mount from the same vantage-point. Exomination of maps and aerial 
photographs indeed showed indications of a Roman temple and altar. Excavations that 
followed revealed a flight of steps leading to the top of the mount, exortly as dspicted 
on the coins. 


THE 

REIFENBERG 
COLLECTION 
OF JEWISH 
COINS 

• 

YAACOV MESHORER 



Medium bronze (diameter (20 
weigh! 7.4 groms) of Agri 
(37-44 CE). Obwerre (righ!) 
o< the king, with the inscri 
BACIAEVC MEFAC 
(IIinAC OlAOKA) ICAI 

verre (below, right); Tyehc h. 
rudder and a point branch; c 


Smoll bronze (diometer 19 
weight 6.32 grams). Obver 
seven branched polm with 
clusters of fruit, below Ihc ii 
tion. Efeozar Hoeahen ("E 
the Priest"). Eleazai 
known to us only fr^ 
of Bor Kochbo's Woi^ 
is no mention of him in the T 
or any documents. 
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Nehemia, making it the earliest 
Judean coin. Only two specimens 
are extant. (According to other 
scholars the inscription should re¬ 
present the name ot the Persian 
Satrap Baonoh—4th century BCE). 
Seen in the photograph is o chisel 
cut (made at the time) to examine 
the silver content of the coin. 


Medium bronze (diameter 17 mms.. 
weight 7,2 grams) of Herod Philip. 
Reverse; a four-columned facade 
of a temple with the inscription. 

<WAinnOY TETPAPXOy. Be 

tween the pillars the doteL AZ 
Jt.e. 37 (33/4 CE). The Reifenberg 
Collection contains the largest 
group of coins of this Tetrorch 
(which are extremely rare) all in 
an excellent stole of preservation, 


i 
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20 mmi. 
irippa I 
it) head 
cripiion: 

APP 
\P. Be¬ 
holding 
around 




principal musicol instruments used 
in the Temple service, expresses 
the longing of Bar Kochba’s wo* 
riors to restore Israel's rclig.ous 
life. Obverse (obovc). withm ci 
wreath o palm branch; around the 
inscription , Shrmorr Nassi Israel 
t “Simon, Prince of Israel"), 


9 mms.. 
ersc: A 
th two 
insCrip' 
'Eieozor 

li^is 

^iins 

«re 

Talmud 












Bronie sestertius (diameter 35 
mms., weight 24.5 grams) of Em¬ 
peror Nerva (96—98 CE). Obverse: 
o sever'branched palm, with clus¬ 
ters of dales, symbolizing Judeoj 
around the Inscription: FISCI IV- 
DAIC . . . CAIVMNIA SVBLATA, in 
field. S C. This coin was struck 
to mark the abolition of the spe- 
ciol Jewish tax. 




Bronze sestertius (diameter 30 
mms., weight 20 groms). Reverse- 
a two-handled amphora; around 
the inscription: Shnot Afiot tige'u- 
lot Yisroel "Year One of the Re¬ 
demption of Isroel"). The amphora 
was clearly one of the sacred ves¬ 
sels of the Temple. 


Silver denarius (diameter 18 mmt , 
weight 3.2 groms). Bar Kochba 
mode use of Roman denarii struck 
by Trajon and Hadrian upon which 
he impressed his own symbols. All 
Bar Kochbo's couis were resiruck 
on Roman coins. Inscription: Shi- 
mo(n) wi-hin o wreoth. 






DESERT DIET GOOD FOR HEART 

Only one case of coronary thrombosis was found among 510 Bedouin 
men, 30 years and older, wfio were examined by an Israeli team of scientists; 
this finding confirms the clinical impression of doctors who practice among 
the Bedouins that coronary heart disease conspicuously rare among Israeli 
Bedouins This may be due to their peculiar diet. ^ 

Examination of the nutrition of the Bedouins by Professor Joannes juda Groen and 
Professor Fritz Dreyfuss, of the Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical Centre, with the co¬ 
operation of biochemist Dr E. Yaron and dieticians Dr Miriam Balouqh and Mina Levy, re¬ 
vealed that tlieir blood cholesterol falls considerably below that considered normal in most 
modern Western populations There war. not even a significant increase in the blood choles¬ 
terol of men over the age of thirty. It seems therefore that blood cholesterol does not 
increase automatically with aging, but is probably related to dietary habits 

Eighteen thousand Bedouins live in Israel's southern Negev desert They are semi- 
nomadic, relying on years of good rains to provide them with grains, mor.tly wheat and some 
barely, which they store during the years of drouaht, they also graze siieep, qoalr., camels 
and some cows on tfie sparse desort plants 

'I'he Bedouin kitchen outfit is simple, indeed primitive, and easily tran.sportable when 
camps are moved. They hardly know what cooking means. Their lood is very rnonoionous; 
even festive dislies are invariably prepared m the same vray. 

A type of unleavened bread called "rarif", which is probably the prototype ol the 
niotzot eaten by the ancient Israelites, is tlie main food of the Be'douin tribes, both prospei- 
oiis and poor. 

Milk is obtoined from sheep, goats, camels and occosionally asses, the milk ol camels 
boinq considered especially nutritious Usually the milk is allowed to go sour, biologically 
a very wise habit because typhoid and other harmful bacilli cannot .survive in sour milk 
The layer of fat is taken off the sour milk to form "samneh", a kind of sour butter The sour 
milk is either drunk or boiled with salt to make a kind of hard cheese called "afik". 

The consumption of veqetables, fruit and eggs is low, and fish is never eaten. 

Meat IS only eaten very rarely, on special occasions, when visitors are entertained, 
and then the Bedouins display a prodigal hospitality for which they aie famous They 
slaughter n sheep or a lamb, invite quests, and the entire anirual is eotoii by those present 
On an nveraqe, meat is oaten once a month by most lainilies. Chicken is eaten somewhat 
more often 

The Bedouins drink very little alcohol, apart from an occasional beer. 

This diet may not seem very attractive to tlie Westerner, but it is the only one that can 
FXDSsibly be produced in the desert Most of the Bedouins of both sexes have low body 
weights according to Western standards, and also have thin layers of subcutaneous fat. This 
is a groat advantage in hearing the heat of the desert because heat is dissipated more 
easily by this people. 

So, if you are worried abouf your heart, fake your dessert from the desert 

NEfV ULTRA-MICROTOME SLICE 11100.000 m.m. SECTIONS 

i4 neiv ultra-microtome, which cart cut bections ol biological tissue 1/100,000 of a millimetre 
thin tor examination under the electron microscope, has been developed at the Weizmann Institute ol 
Science in Rehovot, Israel. The microtome consists of an ingenious system of levers and a knife made 
of glass or diamonds. 

The electron microscope has become one of the modern scientist’s most valuable tools. An elec¬ 
tron beam is passed through the object being examined, which, therefore, must be in the form of an 
extremely thin section. 

To produce these very thin sections, a rtew ultra-microtome has been developed by Professor 
David Danon and his team at the Weizmann Institute. It is built by Goldberg Instruments of Tel 
Aviv, and was demonstrated recently at the European Conference of Electron Microscopy of Prague, 
where it aroused widespread interest. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



VISITOR FROM THE PHILIPPINE 


Mr Loronzo Sornolonq, Chairman of Lhe 
Foreign Affairs Coinmiltee of the Philippine 
Senate visited Israel recentl-y Durinq tiis so¬ 
journ, Mr. Sornolonq mode an extensive tour 
of the country and showed keien interest in 
the work of various ministries 

In the picture Mr Soniolong is soon v/ith 
Forf iqn Minister Golda Mcir 


CHURCHILL 

He never died; He never will. He only weni from 
Presence to Omnipresence. 

Thinking about him one cannot help hut think 
about peace. 

If you want peace. 

Prepare lor war ! 

Do not appease. 

Do not abhor 

War more than tears and blood and sweat 
Shed lor the sake 
Of peace I 
II you want peace, 

Hemain awake 

In times ol peace 

Arid look around lor every sign 

Which spells “Danger'" 

To peace I 

II you want peace. 

Grant peaceful life. 

And joy of life. 

And freedom of the right ol way 
To everyone except the loe 
Of peace .' 

If you want peace 
Be never ait aid. 

Be never upheld 

By the ghosts ol darhness and evil and rage. 
You are not alone in your fight 
For peace ! 

AMIRAM PRIMMER, Grade 11. 

Hebrew University Secondary School, Jerusalem 
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DOCTOR FINDS NARGHILE SAFEST 

Srnokina a naiyhile ii-: far less haiiiitui to health than cigarettes, at least as regards 
iiiricj cancer, accordina to a report in '‘Hareliiah" th.e organ of the Israel Medical Association 
In a survey o! lunu cancer mortality nmoria various ethnic groups. Dr Yosef Rakower, 
of the Hadassah Mebrow University Medical Centre, lound that only ono-eiyhth as many 
imrniqiants from Yemen died of lung cancer as mirniyrants from Europe Severity eight per cent 
ol the Yemenite cases had smoked narvjhiles While 96 per rent of the Europeans had smoked 
cigarettes Only 7 per cent in tlie narghile qroup were inhalers, in contrast to 86 per cent 
amona cigarette sinokrTs. 

He found that the differences in mhaiinq accounted mainly for the lower lung cancer 
death rate nnionri the riargtiile smoking pioji'ulalion 

Dr Rakower declares that surveys on the smokina habits among large control groups 
and lung cancer patients shows that only erm smoker in 3,300 men aged 53 and older suc¬ 
cumbs to bronchogenic carcinoma whereas 1 in every 40 chain-smokers dies of this disease 
The likelihood of death from lung cancer was therefore 81 times greater for the c.hain- 
smokers than for non-smokers 

LABOURER WORKS ON 85TH BIRTHDAY 

^ Yochezkel Eibiges had trouble m finding a job fifteen years ago, when he came to 

Israel. Shop-keepers and factory owners wore reiu itant to employ the white-haired beordii^ 
oldster, who insisted that he was fit for any reasonable effort of “manual labour until, 
some ten years ago, the supervisor of the Jewish National Fund s tree nursery agreed to take 
him on "lor a week's probation." Eibiges turned out as good as fiis word: in honour of his 
85th anniversary, his fellow-workers recently planted ton trees for his ten years in the 
%ee nursery • but when the supervisor began his speech of greeting, the octogenarian cut 
nJh short; "Let's go back to work — there's time to celebrate on Sabbath." 




ISRAEI 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


THE I.AND OF MILK & HONEY 


CONTD. FROM ICiVTE 
No. 4 



ACRE (28,100) — important port since Phoenician 
days; famous Crusader stronghold; many historic 
sites, buildings; 18th century citadel and fortifica¬ 
tions; beautiful restored Jazzar Pasha Mosque; 
Municipal Museum. 

AT LIT — rebuilt by Crusaders around 1200; Cru¬ 
sader remains; cathedral; ruins of Round Church. 

BEIT SHE'AN — important Hellenistic centre; in¬ 
teresting mosaics; Roman amphitheatre. 

BEIT SHE'ARIM — one-time seat of Sanhedrin; 
ruins of 2nd century synagogues; 3rd and 4th cen¬ 
tury catacombs. 

CANA — traditional scene of Jesus' first miracle. 

CAPERNAUM — ancient synagogue, on site of 
earlier one where Jesus may have preached. 

DEG AN IA — oldest collective settlement, founded 
1909; museum of Israel flora and fauna; nearby 
ruins of Beit Yerach. 

EIN HOD — artists' village. 

MEGIDDO — important excavations; site of ‘So¬ 
lomon’s Stables.’ 

MERON — tomb of Rabbi Shimon Bar Yohai, 
reputed founder of Cabbalism; remains of 2nd-3rd 
century synagogue; scene of yearly pilgrimage on 
Lag Ba'omer (usually in May). 

MT. CARMEL — where Elijah confounded the 
priests of Baal; Carmelite monastery. 

MT. GILBOA — where Saul and Jonathan met 
their tragic end. 

MT. TABOR — where Deborah defeated S/sera’s 
hosts; traditional site of the Transfiguration; a 
Franciscan and a Greek Church. 

NAHALAL — oldest smallholders' cooperative 
settlement, founded 1921. 

NAZARETH (26,400) — childhood home of Jesus; 
Christian centre since 4th century; new Basilica of 
the Annunciation under construction; many churches 
and religious foundations. 

SAP AD (11^00) — ancient Galilean town, once 
centre of Jewish mysticism, in beautiful mountain 
landscape; artists’ colony. 

TABGHA — traditional site of miracle of loaves 
and fishes; interesting mosaics. 

TIBERIAS (22,360) — winter resort; hot mineral 
springs; tombs of Rabbi Meit Ba'al Haness and 
Maimonides. 

CAESAREA — holiday resort; Roman capital; res¬ 
tored amphitheatre; remains of Crusader cathedral; 
golf co urse- 

HERJIHlIftYA (30,000) — near Tel Ay^v; holiday 
resort; tpKallent bathing beaches and hotels. 


LOD (Lj^da) (21,000) — traditional site of ' 
ulchre of St. George; international airport. ^ 

NET ANY A (46,200) — seaside resort; diamond- 
polishing works and other industries. 

ZICHRON YAAKOV—vineyard centre; Roths¬ 
child mausoleum. 

ABU GHOSH — large Arab village, with Crusader 
Church; on site of Kiryath Ye’arim, where the Holy 
Ark rested. 

EIN KEREM — birthplace of John the Baptist; 
Franciscan Church of St. John with monastery; 
Church of the Visitation; Russian Church; Hadas- 
sah-University Medical Centre. 

KIRYAT ANAVIM — oldest kibbutz in Jerusalem 
hills 

MODTIN — Judean foothills; birthplace of the. 
Maccabees. 

TZORA AND ESHTAOL — traditional area of 
birth of Samson. 

ASHKELON (28,400) — popular seaside reai 
Hellenistic and Roman ruins; birthplace of Heroi., 
Crusader port. 

AVDAT — ancient Nabatean city, recently res¬ 
tored; in central Negev, close to Beersheba-Eilat 
highway. 

ARAD — new town in the desert, fifteen miles 
from Dead Sea. 

ASHDOD (11,700) — new deep-sea port on Medi¬ 
terranean. 

BEERSHEBA (51,600) — where Abraham dug his 
well; now ‘Capital of the Negev'; prehistoric cave- 
dwellings. 

EILAT (7.000) — Red Sea port in Solomon’s days; 
fast-growing trade outlet to East Africa and Asia; 
all year holiday resort; skindiving, fishing. 

EIN GEDI — border .settlement in desert oasis, 
near Dead Sea. 

KIRYAT GAT (12,000) — new immigrants’ town, 
centre of Lachish planned settlement area. 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES —near the present 
Timna copper mines, 20 km. north of Eilat. 

MASSADA — last stronghold in revolt against 
Romans; site of important excavations. ^ 

REHOVOT (30,400) — centre of southern citrus 
belt; Yad Chaim Weizmann, national memorial for 
first President of Israel; Weizmann Institute of 
Science. 

SHIVTA — ancient Nabatean city, recently res 
tored; in central Negev off Nitzana highway. ,gv 

SOjDOM — on Dead Sea; lowest spot on i 
potash and bromine works. 


Edited and publiahed by P. Gordon, Consul, on behalf of the Consulate of Israel, 50 Pedder Road, Cutnballa I ,• ^ , ■ 




Aspect ot the Temple and the city oi Jerusalem. May it be built and restored soon, in our days. Amen. 
From a Passover Haggodoh, printed in Amsterdam, 1629. 




























































Free From Bondage — 3,201 Years Ago (1236 b. c.) 

"PESSAH" the Jewish holiday of "PASSOVER" 
will be celebrated this year from 17th to 23rd April. 

The holiday commemorates the gaining of freedom and 
Jewish Exodus from Egypt. 

Here is a leal Irom “CHRONICLES" — a book of tdstory come alive, published by Roubeni 
Foundation, Jerusalem. 

Using the vehicle oi modem journalism, the editors ot CHRONICLES have endeavoured to draij^ 
in vibrant, living terms, a composite picture of f/ie Hie oi our ioreiathers as they lived it, in all its drama 
and all its simplicity, its joys and its tragedies, its hopes and its disappointments. Much was different 
in those days — and much the same. While the technique oi living has changed, human nature has not 
altered through the ages. The material in CHRONICLES is entirely authentic, being based on the Biblical 
account and on the latest Sndings of archaeological exploration and research. 


ORDER OF THE DAY 

Sens of Jacob — Tribes of Israel I 

This month shall be unto you the beginning of 
months. This day shall be unto you the first day 
of all days tHI the end of time. For today you 
hove been delivered from slovery unto freedom. 
Today you hove become a nation. 

Sgypti with Us taskmasters and its heathen beliefs, 
is behind you. In front of you is the desert, vast 
and terrible. But this terrifying wilderness leads 
to a land flowing with milk and honey, to the land 
of your fathers. Be not dismayed. For if you will 
remain faithful to the covenant and willingly under¬ 
take all the sacrifices the Lord may enact from you 
— then He will ollow no harm to come to you, and 
your enemy shall not overpower you. 

As you hove emerged today from bondoge unto 
freedom, so shall you be free tomorrow in the land 
of your fathers. All the tribes of Israel are one 
nation; and all the cities of Conaan are one land. 

Hear, O Israel t The Lord our God is one Lord I 

MOSeS, THE SON OF AMEAM 


**600;000 GATHERING AT SUCCOTH 

RAMESES, 15 Aviv, 2524 (since the Creation) 
and 490 (since the founding of Zion). — The Chil¬ 
dren of Israel600,000 strong, not counting the 
women and children — are on the move. Under 
the leadership of Moses, the Man of God, they are 
preparing to leave Egypt after a stay there of over 
200 years, the last 86 years of which were spent 
in bitter slavery. 

The twelve tribes are moving in military order 
toward Succoth, the point of departure, each man 
with his own tribe, and each tribe under its own 
standard. The heads of the tribes are keeping in 
close touch with Moses, ready at a moment's notice 
to help launch the long-awaited exodus. 

it is now midnight. A full moon is throwing a 
bluish light on the giant obelisks of Pithom and 
Rameses, the treasure cities the Israelites built for 
Pharaoh. In awed silence this great people is 
preparing for the leap from slavery to freedom, 
from nameless obscurity to the glorious dawn of its 
life as a nation. Soon the rising sun will herald 
the beginning of a nation’s history. 

Terrible Events 

These last minutes bring to a climax a series of 
strange and terrible events which preceded this 
day and made it possible. 

It may be said that it all began when Moses, 
who had been brought up in the household of 
Pharaoh, went out to his brethren and regarded 

Weather Report: 

FULL MOON TO GUIDE US 

The timing of the exodus, according to the priests of Ro, 
represents o wise choice on the port of Moses. The month of 
Aviv Is the most convenient from the point of view of the 
weather, and since it is now the middle of the month and the 
moon is full, the Israelites ore assured of o speedy advance 
both by day and by night. 

It Is said that there Is seme urgent incentive spurring AAeses 
on to reach the Sea of Reeds as early as possibie, but the 
nature of this incentive is beyond the ken of the sorcerers. 


them in their plight. Profoundly moved by what he 
taw, he dedicated his life to the redemption of his 
people. 

It may also be said that it began when he went 
into the house of Pharaoh and said to him : Let my 
people go I ... and Pharaoh hardened hit heart. 

But the beginning of the end came with the first 
of the ten plagues that were to harass the Egyptians. 
Since the day the Egyptians saw blood throughout 
their country, the land has had no rest. Finally, 
this very night, all the first-born were smitten. 

These terrible plagues — and, above all, the 
plague of the first-born, — turned Egypt into a 
valley of suffering and death. 

Now at least Maraoh has acknowledged defeat. 
He has summoned Moses and Aaron to his pala^, 
to discuss with them the terms of Hie exodus. 

But Moses has made it clear that there will be 
no terms this fime. We are leaving Egypt—-and 
nothing and no one can stop us." 


“IN generation, man must LOOK UPON HIMSELF AS IF HE PERSONALLY HAD 

GONE VP OUT OF EGYPT' (ancient Jewish dichm). 
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FOREIGN MINISTER 



REVIEWS ISRAEL’S 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mrs. Golda Meir. 


“We want to believe that a dear warning 
on the part of all peace-loving nations will 
succeed in deterring the Arab States from 
implementing their plans for diverting the 
Jordon headwaters," Foreign Minister Golda 
Meir declared in the Knesset, Israel's parlia¬ 
ment, on March 29, opening the annual debate 
on the budget of the Foreign-Ministry. "Let 
there be no illusions, however," she continued, 
"in regard to our determination not to permit 
anyone to sabotage our water projects. We 
will defend our vital, recognized and just rights 
just as we defend our territory and settle¬ 
ments." Mrs. Meir was reviewing Israel's 
foreign affairs and her Ministry's activities in 
the framework of the Knesset's second reading 
on tlie Ministry's budget. 

• "The Foreign Minister counselled the world 
powers against being deluded into believing 
Slat the Arab States have given up their plans 
to attack Israel. These plans were simply 
changed because the Arabs realized they were 
incofxzble of overcoming Israel's defence forces 
at the present time. However, "they are continu¬ 
ing to work for Israel's extinction," she warned, 
cSSiough their plans were now being altered 
for a long-term policy of destruction. These 
plans were already being implemented in 
the following forms; the establishment of a 
unified military command; the organization of 
the “Palestine Liberation Organization" which 
recruited soldiers among Arab refugees; the 
beginning of work on the diversion of the Jor¬ 
dan headwaters, and the continued stockpiling 
9 arms. 

In view of these realities, she said, the world 
should realize that strengthening the armed 
forces of any member of the joint Arab coin- 
mand constituted the strengthening o: their 
joint arsenal, which was earmarked for the 
destruction of Israel. President Nasser, she 
' said, was the one responsible for introducing 


the most modem armaments into the region 
and for intensifying the pernicious arms race. 
It was President Nasser again who was chan¬ 
nelling vast sums into the creation of a tre¬ 
mendous military machine, despite the deterio¬ 
rating economy of his country and the crying 
needs of Egypt's millions. 

"Israel's policy," Mrs. Meir declared, "is to 
strive towards complete and mutual disarma¬ 
ment by herself and her Arab neighbours, sub¬ 
ject to mutual inspection." 

• There was no contradiction between friend¬ 
ship with the US and friendship with Europe, 
Mrs. Meir said, just as there was no contradic¬ 
tion between Israel's desire for close ties with 
both the West and the Communist bloc. It 
was not exclusivity in friendships that Israel 
rtr uired, she stated, "but the constant widen¬ 
ing of the circle of our friends." 

Mrs. Meir also reiterated her conviction that 
France's friendship for Israel was not and 
would not be affected by her growing ties with 
the Arab countries. There was no contradic¬ 
tion between these aspects of French policy, 
Mrs. Meir said. She had been strengthened in 
this conviction by the results of Mr. Eshkol's 
visit to France last summer, and by her own 
recent talks with Foreign Minister Couve de 
Murville and other French leaders. 

• The Foreign Minister also touched on the 
problems involved in Israel's relations with the 
Common Market, and welcomed the recent 
unanimous decisicm of the European Parlia¬ 
ment that "only a comprehensive arrangement 
between Israel and the Market can serve the 
interests of both parties." 

Turning to Israel's relations with Russia, Mrs. 
Golda Meir noted that the efforts to improve 
them continued. However, there remained the 
basic fact that "the USSR's supply of arms to 

(Contd. on Pmi» 6) 
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The Ambaawtdor of Chile, accompenied by the Israel 
Chiet ot Protocol, reviews the Guard of Honour on his 
way to the President's residence, 

CHILEAN AMBASSADOR PRESENTS 
CREDENTIALS. 

The new Ambassador ot Chile to Israel, His Excel¬ 
lency Manuel F. Sanchez, presented his credentitds 
to the President ot Israel, Mr. Zalman Shazar, on 
March Ilth, and on that occasion, announced that 
the Chilean Embassy was being transferred from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. 

In his address, the new Chilean Ambassador said 
inter alia: “In presenting to you now, Mr. President, 
the Meetings of His Excellency the President ot 
Chile, Don Eduardo Frei, arvl those ot my people, 
I call to mind the increasing success with which 
Israel meets the challenges our era presents. I am 
aware that cooperation between our two nations in 
the Helds ot labour, technology, science and ot 
human knowledge in general, becomes irtcreasingly 
productive. Both our nations draw their inspiration 
from the same source, your eternal Book which 
guides and inspires the whole world." 

The President ot Israel replied: "I can not but 
emphasize with deep emotion the tact that your 
President and your Government have decided to 
transfer the Embassy ot your cotmtry to Jerusalem, 
the Capital ot Israel, the city sacred to our nation 
tor thousands ot years, the city which has played 
such an important role in the evolution ot human 
spirit. 

"Now, while the people ot Chile are preparing 
their campmgn to eradicate social injustice, poverty 
and illiteracy in their cryuniry, we are glad to offer 
our modest experience to help you overoome these 
problems and I am sure that the ties of friendship 
between our two natrons will grow ipcreash^ly 
stronger' because ot ttus' cooperathn in ■ your 
struggle". ' • *» 


SOVIET ARTISTS IN ISRAEL 
Soviet cellist Mstislav Rostropovich and his wife, 
the well-known opera singer, Galina Vishnesvakaya, 
have been giving a series ot highly successful con¬ 
certs in the cities and villages ot the country. 
Another very prominent Soviet artist visiting Israel 
is the violinist Leonid Kogan who gave a series of 
concerts with the Israel Philharmonic Orcfiesfra.||i| 
Picture shows: The Soviet cellist, Mstislav Rostro¬ 
povich acclaimed by an enthusiastic public alter a 
auccesstui concert in the auditorium ot the Conven¬ 
tion Center in Jerusalem. 



UGANDA PRESIDENT OPENS ISRAEL 
PAVILION AT INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
The Israel pavilion at the first international iair 
to be held in independent Uganda was recently open¬ 
ed by the President, Sir Edward Muteaa aryd the 
Prime Minister, Dr. Obote. 


y General view of the Israel Pavilion in Kampala. 
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DIMONA TO BE CONNECTED BY RAILWAY 
TO BEERSHEBA 

Dimona, a new town in the Negev desert, is deve~ 
loping rapidly. Founded ten years ago, Dimona 
today has nearly twenty thousand inhabitants. The 
town boasts a large textile tactory as well as a 
large sand-washing plant tor the glass industry. 
Because of the town's pleasant climate and its proxi¬ 
mity to the chemical plant on the shore ot the Dead 
Sea and the phosphate plant at Oron, many of the 
workers in those enterprises make tlwir AontM in 
Dimona. 

The town wilt shortly be connected by railway 
with the district capitsd ot the Negev, Beersheba, 
md with Sdom on the shore of the Dead Sea. 
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those who openly declared their desire to 
destroy us does not tally with Russia's declared 
policy of peace." Mrs. Meir also expressed 
Israel's concern for the welfare of Soviet Jewry 
and their right to live a full notional, religious 
and spiritucd life, and to be united with their 
fellow Jews, a right enjoyed by other Jewish 
communities throughout the world. 

• The Foreign Minister was pOTticularly 
sharp in condemning the statement issued by 
the East German President Walter Ulbricht in 
support of Nasser's designs against Israel. 
Such a statement, coming as it did from a Ger¬ 
man who had not even recogriized the dfebt 
of ihe German people to Israel and to the 
Jewi^ people, was the very depth of immoral¬ 
ity, she declared. 

• Mrs. Meir noted the momentous dionges 
in relations with West Germany, which had 
swung from a grave crisis a few weeks ago 
to progress towards the establishment of formal 
relations on a firm and recognized basis. She 
expressed the hope that the final agreement 
with Germany would be achieved shortly, with¬ 
out impairing Israel's security interests, and 
would result in the strengthening of Israel's 
economic and political standing in Europe and 
throughout the world. 

• Summing up Israel's endeavours in the 
domain of international co-operation, Mrs. Meir 
announced that within the framework of 25 
international co-operation agreements, close to 
a thousand Israeli experts now served in 55 
countries, whilst during the pxast year some 
2100 students from 80 countries and as-yet- 
dependent territories had undergone training 
in Israel. All these activities would be deepen¬ 
ed in content, as well os broadened in scope, 
she said. 

• Foreign Minister Golda Meir took issue 
with criticism of the Ministry for its reaction to 
President Bourguiba of Tvmisia's statements on 
the need to settle the Israel-Arab conflict by 
peaceful means. 'T challenge anyone in the 
House to stand up and tell us what President 
Bourguiba proposes os a solution to the Arab 
-Israel conflict," she declared. True, she said. 
President Bourguiba said "No war," and Israel 
welcomed this statement. But we must still 
wait and see what he recdly meant and 
whether he has any concrete proposals, she 
scdd. 

Mrs. Meir reiterated that the very fact that 
one of the most distinguished Arab leaders had 
expressed support for understanding instead 
of war "is welcome and highly important. We 
must pray that other Arab leaders^ should fol¬ 
low die same road," she scdd. ^ 


Rotarian 
Agranat 
in India 



Dr. S. Ab»I Agranmt 

Relearian Dr. S. Ab»l Agroaat reeanfly visitad Indio 
oa a rapraaaototiaa of Rotary laroaL 

Otot a yaor ago. Rotary latomational matchad lU 
daba to foator doaar ralotionabipa batwaan paoplaa 
and counixiaa. Uadar thia achama, Diatriet 198 Rotary 
loraal woa matchad with Diatriet 315, Rotary India 
(Waot). 

Dr. Agranat. brothar of Dr. Simon Agronat. tha newly 
appointad Praaidant of tha Suprame Court of I^al. ia 
poat Praaidant of Rotary HoRa. 

Ha ia by profoaaion a Dantal Stugaon and ia Mam- 
bar of tha Organiaiag Committaa of tha FJ>J. (Fadara- 
tiea Dantaira Intamationol) Annuol Saaaion to ba hold 
in loraal in 1966. 





VC 10 To & From Israel 

BOAC inauguratad an additional laraal aaraka with 
tha VC 10 on 17th Mardb 1965. Thia fl^bt oparata^ 
from Dalhi via Taharan to Tal Aviv and than dirod W 
lo nd on. Thia awvica euta down (ho Sying tima to 
Tal Aviv eomparad wlta tha Cmnat Jato. 

Fkam ApriL than ora 2 VC 10 flighta a waok from 
Td Aviv to tha UJL bdh dirad and talcing only 4Vi 
heura for tha Jonmay. 

Mr. P. Gordon, Consul of laraal in Bombay, woa 
amongot tha diatiaguiahad iavitaas on tha inaugural 
flight on 17th March, 1965. FUtaon promlaant braaUa 
wora invitad to fly tha VC 10 to India. 
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THREE OELU FOR THE 
MAESTRO 

Mstislav Rostropovich, the fa¬ 
mous Soviet musician now touring 
Israel, played on three different 
celli within one hour in Jerusalem, 
after a siring on his cello snapped 
with a sharp twang in the middle 
of the Shostakovich Concerto. He 
completed the phrase on three 
strings, and during the next rest, 
when only the orchestra played, 
he changed the instrument and 
finished the concerto unruffled. 

Following the continuous ap¬ 
plause he added a Sarabande by 
Bach, but, apparently not quite 
satisfied with the quality of the 
second cello, he chose another 
instrument from the benches — 
the musicians nearly falling over 
each other to offer the maestro 
their celli. 


...BUT THE SHOW WENT ON 

Shortly after the Haifa perfor¬ 
mance of "Barefoot in the Pork" 
was over, a fire broke out which 
completely destroyed the theatre 
— os well as practically ail the 
props. 

For 48 hours the entire Gioro 
Godik Theatre was hard at work 
to replace the sets and costumes, 
to make sure that "Barefoot in the 
Park" would go on in Jerusalem 
as scheduled. 

"We have mobilized all our 
warehouse sets and craftsmen. 
Carpenters, painters, drapers and 
costumers are working around the 
clock," the director said. 

An hour before curtoin time the 
last item —- a wood-panelled 
backdrop — had been replaced, 
and 4he show went on before a 
full house. 
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INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON RURAL COOPERATION 




A#* f 


Mrs. Dru SnVastava 


A two-week international symposium — the first 
of its kind — on “The Function of the Cooperative 
in Village Development” opened in Tel Aviv on 
March 7. It was atietuled by 46 representatives 
from 24 countries. India was represented by 
Mra. Dm Srivastava and Mr. J. Fatal. Sponsors were 
IsraeFs Cooperative Research Centre, the Centre de 
Recherches Cooperatives at the Sorbonne, Paris, and 
the Sociology Department of Tel Aviv University. 


Four days of the symposium were devoted to 
conference-hall discussions, while another eight days 
were spent in the field, with study-visits to agri¬ 
cultural settlements and cooperative marketing 
organizations. In preparation for the conference, 
eighteen surveys on the various problems of co¬ 
operative agriculture in Israel were printed in 
English and French. 



UNITED ASIA'S (12, Rampart Row, Bombay-1) March-April 
issue on contemporary Israel. It contains following articles 
by prominent Israeli and Indian personalities: 


INTRODUCTION 

ISRAEL ECONOMY TODAY 
flANNING ISRAEL'S ECONOMIC FUTURE 

f foreign trade problems 

' THE KIBBUTZ 

RURAL PATTERNS IN ISRAEL 
THE HISTADRUT 
WOMEN OF ISRAEL 
MOSLEMS IN ISRAEL 
REPORT ON ISRAEL 
INDIAN VIEW OF ISRAEL 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL TRENDS IN ISRAEL 
WHAT UNITES THE ISRAELIS T 
EAST AND WEST IN MUSIC 
HEBREW UTTERATURE 
together WE BUILD 
LINKB BETWEEN ISRAEL AND ASIAN NATIONS 

' EXPLorriNO solar ener gy 

IMMEL'S AFRO-ASIAN INSTITUTB 

youth AUYAH 

IWUnAESU YOVrm OSNTEB 

'■ ‘ • 




G. 5. Pohekar, 
Sdiler-iifChitl 

D. Harountt 
D. Karhsv 
B. Etrahi 
Ptgsy Butler 
Iteanau Weiti 
David Dauieli 
Pniua Bat-Avigdvf 
Julia Corral 
Krithau Bhatia 
Krithua Hutheetius 
Krithuo Xhatau 
LUavati MhuMmA 
HeraSkmueli ^ 
Sldn Sluiem 
Nalhmu Beret 
Mifkael Lam 
DaoialBaro 
Adam-BfwHorin 
, iiodiMjiUi 
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In the Family of Nations 

Israel's links of friendship with nations in 
^all the continents continued to grow. Prime 
Minister Levi Eshkol, who took office on June 
26, ‘963, paid visits to the United States, 
France and Britain, establishing personal ties 
with the leaders of these countries. The Foreign 
Minister, Mrs. Golda Meir, visited France, 
Britain, the Benelux States and several African 
countries, and Deputy Premier Abba Ebon 
toured in Latin America. Mr Kadish Luz, 
Speaker of the Knesset, has just completed on 
African tour. 

Policy of Peace 

Israel's policy of peace won growing recogni¬ 
tion. She accepted the USSR proposal to ban 
the use of force and settle all disputes by 
peaceful means, and called upon the four 
Great Powers to stop tlie arms race in the 
Middle East. 

Border Aggression 

1 There was repeated aggression by shooting 
'and infiltration across the borders, especially 
from Syria. In view of threats by Israel's 
Arab nevgbbouis, with Egypt in the ioretiont, 
to \odge a new war ol aggression against 
Israel when they ieei the time is ripe, Israel 
continued to make every effort to strengthen 
her defences and be ready to face any attack. 

Water Problems 

Israel and the US agreed on a joint project 
to desalinate sea water by means of atomic 
power. The completion of the National Water 
Carrier was the climax to years of effort to 
bring the surplus water from Lake Kinneret 
(Sea of Galilee) to fertilize the arid Negev, 
while remaining within the limits of the John¬ 
ston plan, which was agreed with Israeli and 
Arab experts in 1955. Israel made it clear 
that she would regard the execution of Arab 
plans to divert the Jordan headwaters with the 
declared object of robbing her of vital water 
supplies os tantamount to an act of aggres¬ 
sion against her territory. 

Agreement with EEC 

A trade agreement between Israel and the 
European Common Market was signed. It was 
regarded by Israel as the first step in regulat¬ 
ing her trade with the EEC counhies. 

Relations with West Germany 

Israel repeatedly called upon West Germany 
to stop the activities of the German scientists 
helping to develop weapons of mass destruc- 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 

tion in Egypt and to extend the period of 
prescription for Nazi crimes. After the crisis 
arising out of West Germany's decision to stop 
security aid to Israel, in obedience to Egyptian 
pressure, the Israel Government decided to 
accept Chancellor Erhard's proposal for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. ^ 

International Co-operation 

Technical and economic co-operation with 
developing nations in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America and the Mediterranean area extends 
to 90 countries. Eighty courses in Israel were 
attended by 2000 experts and officials, and 
some 600 Israeli experts served abroad. 

International Conferences 

Israel, geographically situated at the point 
where Africa, Asia and Europe meet, is rapidly 
acquiring a reputation as a World Convention 
Centre. During the year some 15,000 delegates 
from the four corners of the globe visited 
Israel to attend over 20 international gatherings 
devoted to science, religion, education, com¬ 
merce and other subjects. 

Israel and World Jewry 

Large-scale Jewish immigrahon continued, 
bringing the total since 1960 to some 250,000. 
Important gatherings of Jews from many coun¬ 
tries were held in Israel, culminating in the 
26th World Zionist Congress. 

New Towns and Villages 

The new town of Carmiel marked an impor¬ 
tant stage in the plans lor the development of 
Galilee. New border villages were establish¬ 
ed in the north and centre of the country. 

Israel's Arab Citizens 

Good progress was made with the Govern¬ 
ment's five-year plan for the development of 
Arab and Druze villages. Further progress 
was registered in local government, education 
and agriculture among the Arab population. 
Economic Progress 

The Gross National Product increased by 
over 15% to IL9,100 million and the National 
Income increased by 15%, reaching IL2,810 
per capita (IL 3=US $1). There was a growth 
in the deficit in the balance of payments, h<^- 
ever, and the Government made gretffier 
efforts to expand exports and maintain eco¬ 
nomic stability. There was considerable ex¬ 
pansion in industry, shipping and agriculture. 
The number of tourists went up by 13% to 
251,000. 

(Contd. on page 3) 
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MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRIME MINISTER 

As the State of Israel enters upon the 
eighteenth year ot its new life, its Govern¬ 
ment sends greetings to Jewry throughout 
the world. May the eighteenth year oi 
Independence be one of life for the nation, 
one ot consolation, oi aliya and of con¬ 
struction/ 

The second decade of the revival oi the 
State is approaching its end, we should 
direct our gaze towards what lies beyond 
it. Again, it will be our duty, first and foremost, to ensure the security 
of the State, the well-being of its inhabitants, the integrity ot its 
frontiers and waters, the protection of its standing among the 
nations. By virtue oi the self-defensive strength of the State, its 
economic and spiritual resources, with the aid ot its mighty partner¬ 
ship with the people of Israel everywhere and with friendly countries 
in all parts of the world, we shall guarantee the continuing realization 
of the vision ot the Ingathering ot the Exiles, the home-coming oi 
brethren and the development ot the Land. 

We will lift our eyes to all the great Jewish communities on earth 
and call upon them to identify themselves in actuality, by settlement 
in Israel, with the strengthening of our historic and self-renewing 
Homeland. We will extend our help to them, as far as our capacity 
allows, to invigorate their own independent and national lives in an 
attachment to the people of Israel in its Land, to the Hebrew tongue, 
and to the cultural and social values of a nation that has won back 
its independence. 

Chief among our thoughts on this Day of Independence will be 
the great Jewish community in the Soviet Union. Its severance from 
the body of Jewry and from the current of its natiom^l creativity 
rends the heart of every one of us. We shall ask and hope that the 
Soviet Union make it possible for the masses of the House ot Israel 
^ within its bounds to join in the upbuilding of the future of the Jewish 
people in its Homeland and to live full Jewish lives in nearest touch 
with all the other congregations of Israel. 

Our covenant with the entire Jewish people is today, as it always 
was, the very basis and foundation of our reconstruction. Let us 
pray that the coming years shall be years of strengthening of that 
covenant, years of its supreme and complete expression — mass aliya 
to Israel/ 

All my blessings go out to you/ 



we 

shall 

never 

& 

forget 

our 6,000,000 
sisters and brothers 
mothers and fathers 
and children 
murdered 4 

r 

by Nazi Germany 


Holocaust and Heroism Day 
27th Nisan (29-4- 1965) 


Science omd Research 

The high standard of Israel's scientific institu¬ 
tions was recognized by the award of r.umer- 
research grants to Israeli scientists by 
fCTeign institutions. Progress was made with 
the development of desalination. 

Education 

There were over 700,000 pupils and students 
at the various educational institutions. The 
allocation for education, IL321 .million, was 


the largest item — next to defence — in the 
State budget. A special campaign was launch¬ 
ed to eradicate illiteracy, especially among 
new immigrants. 

Archaeology 

Remarkable discoveries at Masada, where 
Jewish fighters for freedom made their last 
stand against the Romans, were among the 
many links with Israel's past in its Homeland 
which were discovered during the year. 
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IN THE FAMILY OF NATIONS 


Isra*!'* liaka with th« iamily oi nationa contiauad to 
expand, ond her ties ol friendship and co-operation 
were further strengthened during the seventeenth 
yeor oi the Stote's existenee. Eminent statesmen from 
the four corners of the earth paid friendly visits, ond 
Inoers own leading figures further cemented inter¬ 
national bonds by their missions abroad. 

There was no sign, however, that the thaw in the 
Cold War had reached the Middle East. Arabs sum¬ 
mit conferences were dedicated mainly to projects to 
deprive Israel of her vital water supplies and long¬ 
term planning for the attempt to destroy her when 
the time should be regarded os ripe. 

Premier Levi Eshkots visit to the United Stotes at 
the invitation of President Lyndon B. Johnson, the first 
official viidt paid by on Israeli Prime Minister to Ihe 
United States, was a landmark in the history of the 
excellent relations that have existed between the two 
countries since the estoblishment of the State of Israel. 
The trip, which lasted from May 31 to June 11. was 
followed by an oiiicial 12-day visit to Fronce on 
June 28. during which Mr. Eshkol had meetings with 
President Do Gaulle. Prime Minister Pompidou and 
other French leaders. 

Israel's Foreign Minister, Mrs. Golda Meir. made an 
18-day tour of Holland. Britain. Belgium ond Luxem¬ 
bourg in Mar^ 1964. following on earlier visit to 
France and Italy during which she had talks with 
leading members of both Governments. In Brussels. 
Mrs. Meir was received in private audience by King 
Baudouin, who. with Queen Fabiola. had mode a 
pilgrimage to the Christion holy places in Israel in 
Februory. 

Towards the end oi October Mrs. Meir mode a high¬ 
ly successful tour of several Afiicon countries, after 
representing Israel ot the independence celebrations 
of the new Republic of Zambia. She had tolks with 
the Premier oi Kenya. Mr. Jomo Kenyatta, President 
Senghor of Sonegol and President Asildwe of Nigeria. 

Mr. Abba Ebon, the Deputy Prime Minister, was 
warmly acclaimed during on official visit to Latin 
America in September and October. He held talks 
with Preudentai, Premiers and Foreign Miniatem in 
Mexico. Venesuela and Colombio and addressed both 
houses oi the Mexican legislature. 

The scores of illustrious visitors from all parts of the 
world who were welcomed in Israel during the yeor 
included the President of Togo. Mr. Nicolas Grunitsky; 
the Prime Minister of Datunark. Mr. Jetu Otto Krag. 
and the Prime Minister of leeiorMi, Dr. Bjami Benadikts- 
soa; the Prime Minister of Dohomey. Mr. Justin 
Ahomadegbe; the Sultan of Foumban, in Cameroun; 
the Guatsmalon Foreign Minister; the Norwegian 
Minister of Social Affairs; Ugemda's Minister of Defence 
and the Interior; the Bolivian Chief of Stoff a group 
of 125 aluttmi ol the French Notional Irwtitute and a 
36-tnan delegation from the Thailand National Defence 
Collage; editors and publishers from Africa; delega- 
liotu from Japan. Chad. Cambodia, the Ivory Coast and 
the Malagasy Republic, and many ether dignitaries. 

Premiar RgvitiwB US and Fronch Visits 

Summing up his visits to the United States 
and France on July 10, Mr. Eshkol said; 'The 
most signiiicant conclusion from these two 
visits is that Israel, while fortifying and relying 
upoxi her own deterrent power, jAysically and 
politically, is not alone in her struggle." 


In a joint communique issued on June 2, 
after President Johnson and Prime Minister 
Eshkol had completed two days of discussions 
on matters of mutual interest and concern 
during the latter's visit to the United States, 
President Johnson — 

“reitorafed to Prime Miniater Eshkol VS suppotj^ 
lot ihe territorial integrity and political independ¬ 
ence ol all countries in the Near East and 
emphasized the Brm opposition of the US to 
aggression artd the use ol force or the threat ol 
lorce against any country," 

Reviewing his talk with President De Gaulle, 
who had repealedly referred to Israel as "’our 
friend and ally," Mr. Eshkol said that he had 
emphasized Israel's fervent desire for peace 
and pointed out the gravity of the encourage¬ 
ment that aggressive rulers might draw from 
the attitude of powers who do not throw their 
weight into the balance on the side of peace. 

Peace and Disarmament 

Israel held fast to her policy of peace and 
the solution of all international disputes by 
direct negotiation. Her spokesman reiterated 
the proposal for a great-power guarantee ol 
the sovereignty of Israel and her Arab neigh¬ 
bours, coupled with local disarmament enforc¬ 
ed by mutual inspection. 

Prime Minister Eshkol accepted without 
reserve on January 16, 1964, the proposal by 
Chairman Khruschev of the USSR that the use 
of force should be banned as a means of 
changing existing frontiers and that all disputes 
should be solved by peaceful means. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Eshkol added: 

“my Government maintains that a general and 
global undertaking is hardly enough and that 
the principles in question must also be applied to 
speciSc regions". 

The relevance of this warning was under¬ 
lined by President Nasser's statement, in reply 
to Mr. Khruschev's letter, excluding the Israel- 
Arab dispute from the scope of these principles. 

Mr. Eshkol, speaking in the Knesset (Parlia¬ 
ment) on July 20, said : 

“I am convinced that closer co-operation and the 
ending ol tension between the great powers would 
lead to the strength^ng ol security, peace and 
prosperity and the advancement ol peace in dSit 
area. Israel, on her part, will persevere in her 
efforts in this direction" 

Relations with West Germany 

On March 7 the Government of the German 
Federal Republic announced that it had decid¬ 
ed to propose the establishment of diplomatic 



relations with Israel, and on the same day 
Chancellor Erhard sent a special envoy, Dr 
Kurt Birrenbach, to discuss with the Govern¬ 
ment of Israel the complex of problems pend¬ 
ing between the two countries. On March 14 
the Government of Israel decided to accept 
.^e West German Government's proposal, 
and on March 16 Prime Minister Levi Eshkol 
brought this decision to the attention of the 
Knesset, which approved the decision by 66 
votes to 29, with 10 abstentions. 

Mr. Eshkol said that, while Israel's policy 
towards Germany had been affected by the 
memories of the past, "we did not give up 
hope of seeing Germany casting off in the 
eyes of the world the appalling heritage of the 
past and laying new foundations for its rela¬ 
tions with Israel and the Jewish people.'' 
"Chancellor Erhard's proposal was of special 
importance under tiie present circumstances, 
ac it constituted a highly significant example 
of resistance to the extortionate pre.ssure of 
Israel's Arab neighbours, 

USSR Property Agreement Signed 

Indications of some improvement in Soviet- 
Israel relations were seen in reciprocal visits 
by Soviet and Israeli artists during The year 
and in the agreement for the sale of Russian 
property in Israel. It provided that two-thirds 
of the price of $4.5 million for Soviet property 
in Jerusalem and other parts of the country 
would be paid by Israel in the form of citrus 
exports. Mrs. Meir expressed the hope that 
the agreement would "open a new chapter" 
m the relations between the two countries. 
Intemotioncil Co-operation 

Co-operation with developing countries is 
a cornerstone in Israel's international relations 
and the year saw yet wider application of the 
desire of the Government and the people to 
share with other new nations the experience 
and knowledge gained in the building of the 
young State. 

Some of this work was carried out in co¬ 
operation with the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development and the Organ¬ 
ization of American Strtes. Israel was re¬ 
presented in 40 countries of sub-Saharan 
Africa and Latin America, more than any other 
country except Britain and the United States. 

One of the projects in which Israeli experts 
co-operated with developing countries during 
the year was a giant water enterprise in 
Western Nigeria, planned and carried out by 
Israeli engineers, which includes a dam with 


a capacity of 930 million gallons, pumping 
and purification stations and reservoirs of 
400,000 gallons capacity. In Nepal a new 
agricultural project was inaugurated — plan¬ 
ned and carried out by Dr. Kedem, Israel's 
agricultural emissary, in co-operation with 
Nepal's Ministry of Agriculture. The first stage 
of the project provides for the settlement of 
1,200 peasant families and their training in 
the use of modern agricultural equipment. 

During the year Israeli experts conducted 
on-ithe spot courses in a number of African 
countries, including Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Liberia and Malagasy, in a wide range of 
subjects, from public administration, industrial 
and office management to building construc¬ 
tion. Women from a score of developing 
countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
attended courses and seminars at the Inter¬ 
national Training Centre for Community 
Services in Haifa. 

Sport Forges Another Link ViTith Asio 

Another link in the friendly chain that binds 
the Asian nations with Israel was forged when 
the third Asian Football Cup Finals opened 
in Israel on May 26. The Israel side defeated 
the teams which came from Hong-Kong, Korea 
and India to participate in the games, and 
was awarded the Asian Cup, donated by the 
Prime Minister of Malaysia, Tunku Abdul 
Rahman, who is also President of the Asian 
Football Confederation. 

Arab HostiUty ContinueB 

Israel took note of the proceedings of the 
Arab Summit Conferences at Cairo in Janu¬ 
ary 1964 and September 1964, at which plans 
were made to divert the headwaters of the 
Jordan to rob Israel of her precious water 
resources and to co-ordinate the Arab armies 
for an eventual attack on her. 

On September 13 the Government protested 
against the "declaration by thirteen States, 
members of the United Nations, announcing 
that it is their objective to attempt to destroy 
another State, also a member of the United 
Nations, and to plan a comprehensive military 
attack on Israel." 

Israel's policy continued to be that enun¬ 
ciated by the Prime Minister in the Ihiesset on 
January 20, 1964: 

"Israel will draw water irom Lake Kinneret (Sea 
o{ Galilee) within the quantities allotted to her 
in the UniSed Plan. Israel will oppose unilateral 
and illegal measures by Arab countries and will 
act tor the preservation oi her vital ri^A^s.” 
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Mr. Eshkol meets Mr. Wilson in London. 

PRIME MINISTER ESHKOL RETURNS 
FROM VISIT TO BRITAIN. Prime Minis¬ 
ter and Mrs. Eshkol returned to Israel on 
April 4, alter a week’s visit to Britain, 
during which the Premier was welcomed 
by Prime Minister Harold Wilson, had 
talks with prominent Cabinet Ministers, and 
political leaders, and met representatives 
ot the Anglo-Jewish community. Mr. and 
Mrs, Eshkol leit Britain on Match 31 for 
a few days’ Imliday in France. 

“My^ visit to Britain achieved its pur¬ 
pose”, Prime Minister Eshkol stated on 
his return. Summarizing his impression of 
the talks with Prime Minister Wilson, Mr. 
Eshkol quipped. “We saw eye to eye — 
and sometimes even better than that — on 
most issues”. “I had good meetings with 
the British Prime Minister and members 
of his Cabinet”, Mr. Eshkol added. 

PICTORIAL 

NEWS FROM ISRAEL 

KIBBUTZ ST. MARTIN IN CONGO. A new kib¬ 
butz has been established... not in Israel, but in 
Congo. 

The founder is a Belgian priest, who seeks a 
solution in this project for unemployed youth of 
Congo. The Srst kibbutz is composed of only ten 
boys aged 16-20 who come from the slum areas of 
Leopoldville. The kibbutz is located in a distance 
of 30 kms. from the capital. 

The Belgian priest end the boys keep close con¬ 
tact with the Israeli Embassy in Leopoldville, in 
order to learn more about the Israel kibbutz move¬ 
ment, whi^ serves to them an example ■ 


Mrs. Golda Meir at the Orly airpoit in Paris. 

FOREIGN MINISTER IN PARIS. Mrs. Golds 
Meir, IsraePs Foreign Minister, arrived in Paris on 
March 15 for a four-day rounrl of talks with French 
statesmen. On March 16th, she spent three and a 
halt hours with French Foreign Minister, Maurice 
Couve de Murville; an unusually protracted inter¬ 
view, which permitted a full exchange of views. 

On Middle East questions “we saiv pretty well eye 
to eye — as always”, the Foreign Minister told the 
press afterwards. On the Common Market Israel’s 
diiScuIties, especially as regards citrus exports, were 
fully explained to Mr. Couve de Murville. Mrs. Meir 
expressed the hope that Israel’s immediate problems 
would be taken care of at next month’s meeting of 
the Common Market mixed commission, but she re¬ 
iterated the view that the “real solution” was IsraePs 
admission to the EEC as an associate member. Mrs. 
Meir declared that Israel wanted “water' not fire”, 
and deprecated talk of war. 
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Mr. Kadish Lux meets the President of the Ivory Coast, 
Mr, Houphouet Boigny, 

KNESSET SPEAKER'S GOODWILL TOUR OP 
WEST AFRICA. Mr. Kadish Luz, Speaker of the 
Knesset, Israers legislature^ ended his goodwill tour 
to West Africa recently. On March 19, Mr. Luz ivas 
received by the President of Chad, Mr. Francois 
Tombalbaye, and was the guest of hortour at a 
dinner given by the Chad Foreign Minister and 
members of the Cabinet. He also met Israeli experts 
now working in Chad under the technical co-opera¬ 
tion programme between Israel and Chad. 

Prior to his arrival in Chad, Mr. Luz had been 
on a three-day visit in Upper Volta. He also visited 
Niger, Dahomey and Ivory Coast. 



ANCIENT JERUSALEM IN MODERN 
JERUSALEM. A miniature of the Ancient 
City of Jerusalem, including the Second 
Temple, the Royal Palace of Herodes, 
aixient streets and walls, on an area of one 
acre, was opened to tlw public on the Holy- 
land hotel grounds in modem Jerusalem. 



Prof. Yigael Yadin, director of the excavation in Masada, 
explains the reconstruction work carried out on the site. 

Seated near him is Mr. Abba Eban, Deputy P. M. 

MASADA EXPEDITION ENDS WITH INTER¬ 
NATIONAL CEREMONY. The 11-month-long 
Masada archaeological expedition came to an end 
on April 1st atop the wirtd-swept rock in the desert 
on which Herod built his palace and the Jewish 
rebels made their last desperate stand against the 
might of Rome in the year 73 CE. 

Addressing the ceremony, the Israel Deputy 
Premier, Mr. A. Eban said that the story of Masada, 
the obstinate struggle of the Jewish freedom lighters 
against the Roman invaders, was of special signi¬ 
ficance to a nation that had preserved its identity 
for more than three millenia. 



LEONID KOGAN ACCLAIMED IN ISRAEL. The 
famous Soviet violinist, Mr. Leonid Kogan, toured 
Israel for several weeks. He also gave several con¬ 
certs in different towns and villages, accompanied 
sometimes by the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. 

In all his performances he was cheerfully acclaim¬ 
ed by enthusiastic public. 
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FROM 

“REBIRTH 

AND 

DESTINY 

OF 

ISRAEL” 

By 

David Ben-Gurion 


EARNING A HOMELAND 

“A Homeland is not given or got as a gift; it 
is not acquired by privil^e or political contracts; 
it is not Itought with gold or held by force. No, 
it is made with the sweat of the brow. It is the 
historic creation and the collective enterprne of 
a people, the fruit of its labour, bodily, spiritual 
and moral, over a span of generation. 

If a people has a right to say “This is my own, 
my native land,” it can only be because it has 
created it. The soil is nature’s guerdon and man 
cannot make matter out of nothing. Whatever 
serves for man’s enjoyment is nature-made. All 
that man does b to worii with hand and brain to 
adapt for hb own use and benefit the materials 
which nature provides. Fitting the land by 
labour to a nation’s needs: tilth and enrichment 
of the soil, paving of roads, setting up of means 
of communi^tion, unearthing of hidden treasures 
and natural resources, buildii^ up of industry — 
these are the making of a Homehmd.” 

FROM EXILE TO REDEMPTION 

“We had left behind our books and our theoriz¬ 
ing, the hairsplitting and the argument, and come 
to the Land to redeem it by our labour. We had 
come from exile to redemption — our own.” 


live and create, and, at the last, by attainment of 
national sovere%nty.” 

ADDRESS TO THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
OF ENQUIRY 

“Arab history was made in Arabia, Syria and 
Persia, in Spain and North Africa. You wil not 
find Palestine in it. There is. however, some¬ 
thing more than Arab history; there is world 
history and Jewish history and in that history 
there is a country named Judea, or as we call 
Eretz Israel, the Land of Israel. We have called 
it Israel since the days of Joshua. There was 
such a country in history, there was indeed, and 
it is still there. It is a little country, a ve^ little 
one, but it made a very deep impression on 
world history — and on ours, because it made 
us a people: and our people made it.” 

“There are many who want to conquer coun- 
tri^ and possess them. But I am speaking about 
love of country. Is there a single Arab in the 
world who loves Spain?” 

“Here are Jews who have been parted foi 
centuries, some of them for many centuries, some 
of them for thousands of years like the Jews in 
Yemen, yet they have always carried Zion in 
their hearts, and finally came back, and came 
back with love. Where in the world will you 
find people loving their country as the Jews 
love Zion?” 


MISSION AND DEDICATION 
“lYom the Prophets down to the days of Ein¬ 
stein, Jewbh genius opposed the theory of the 
duality of matter and spirit, Jewbh intuition, 
religious and scientific, has always believed in the 
oneness of creation and experience, despite their 
numeroas forms and phenomena. And although 
the greatest of our Prophets, thinkers, and teach¬ 
ers affirmed throughout the ages that the highest 
destiny of Israel was in the kingdom of the 
spirit, they did not decry the body or ite needs. 
For no soul b without body, nor any universal 
human mission without sovereign nationhood.” 


THE IMPERATIVES OF THE JEWISH REVOLUTION 
“Exile b one with utter dependence — in 
material things, in politics and culture, in ethics 
and intellect, and they must be dependent who 
are an alien minority, who have no Homeland 
and are separated from thrir origins, from the 
soil and labour, from economic creativity. So 
we must become tire captains of our fortunes, 
we must become independent — not only in 
politics and economy but in spirit, feeling and 
will. From the inward self-determination stem 
the outward forms of way of life and govern¬ 
ment, foieign relations and economy, which are 
shaped by achievements in labour and farming, 
in speech and erudition, by means of organiza¬ 
tion and defence, by the opportunity hreely to 


ISRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS 
“The rebirth of Israel is unlike that of many 
States in recent days. It was not something 
restricted to the bounds of the people which 
brought it about, or of the land in which it took 
place. It was not by chance that the question 
of it was first debat^ in the highest forum of 
modern mankind — the Assembly of the United 
Nations. And if it be the case that it was det#- 
mined and decided, in effect, by virtue of our 
own exploit and military strength, and our own 
victory in battle, yet in principle it was settled 
and accepted by the nations of the world and. 
among them, by the two outstanding Powers of 
our times, the United States of America and the 
Soviet Union.” 
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EINSTEIN 
THE ZIONIST 

FROM 

“THE DRAMA OF 
ALBERT 
EINSTEIN” 

By Antonina Vellentin 


“Disconcerted by the sudden growth of his 
fame, he began to use it as a loudspeaker for the 
ideas he wanted spread and as a means of 
action. He seemed to consider himself increasing¬ 
ly in debt toward humanity as his fame increased; 
as though his reputation was a loan that had 
to be paid back. He seemed to be waiting for 
an opportunity to put himself at the service of 
a cause. He explained one day why he became 
such a passionate champion of Zionism. He had 
abandoned the Jewish community, and had re¬ 
mained a practicing Jew only on paper. But on 
his nomination to the University of Berlin, the 
matter faced him in all its acuteness. He wrote 
later on: “It was when I came to Germany, fifteen 
year ago, that 1 discovered I was a Jew and 1 
owe this discovery more to non-Jews than to 
Jews.” He discovered in Germany a latent anti- 
Semitism, especially in the universities, which 
were and remained, in contrast to educational 
institutions in other countries, the principal 
fortresses of reaction, the hotbeds of prejudice. 
In this atmosphere of contempt and hostility 
was born, to quote Ein.stein, “the pathetic, con¬ 
verted Geheimrat,” a man too uncertain of him¬ 
self to resist the .suggestive powers of his environ¬ 
ment. “I saw the shameful pretences of Jews 
of high standing and my heart bled,” he recalled 
One day. 

He saw, too, the mistrust of these turncoats 
for the Eastern Jews who were searching for true 
human values in their own way: and he perceived 
their fear of being identified with this as yet 
iHicultured mass — their desperate efforts to deny 
all connections with these poor wretches who 
were knocking at their back gate. The attitude 
of German Jews led Einstein to ask himself what 
being a Jew meant to him. personally. Was it a 
source of strength or a wound that weakened 
him? In fact, what was there in common between 
Jews dispersed throughout the world, the cultured 


and the backward, the intellectual elite and the 
masses still repres^ by ancient prejudices, the 
owners of fabulous fortunes and the professional 
beggars? It was among the Eastern Jews, the 
poorest and the mo.st faithful to tradition, that 
he found the most passionate desire for know¬ 
ledge, an almost superstitious cult of “education.” 
a respect for the man of letters. Among the 
starving students who came to him, barely able 
to express themselves, the study of science had 
replaced that of the Torah, but the passion had 
remained the same. The desire for knowledge 
for its own sake seemed to him the most striking 
feature of the Jewish masses and the link that 
bound them to himself. He wanted to find out 
if there were any other links among the widely 
differing Jewish elements. 

One day he talked about it at length to Waltei 
Rathenau, the son of a man who had founded 
the most powerful electrical firm in Germany, a 
sociologist, a philosopher, a man of rare culture 
and one with a great knowledge of political 
economy. Rathenau hardly thought of himself 
as a Jew. He had none of the traits that arc 
usually attributed to Jews; even his appearance 
was more like that of a distinguished descendant 
of a long line of overbred aristocrats. In the 
course of conversation Rathenau told Einstein; 
“If a Jew told me that he went hunting for 
pleasure, 1 would know that he was a liar.” 
Einstein burst out laughing, but after a moment’s 
thought, he was struck by the truth of this remark. 
He wondered where this reluctance to shed blood 
ana this unwillingness to inflict suffering originat¬ 
ed: and he realized that he had another trait in 
common with other Jews — respect for the life 
of every living creature. I’his evaluation of life 
as a sacrosanct quality seemed to him intimately 
related to his own reverence for the spiritual. 

Among his links with Judaism, Einstein dis¬ 
covered also his longing for independence and 
almost fanatical love of justice, so that he 
concluded: “These traditional principles of the 
Jewish people prove to me that it is my destiny 
to belong to them.” Einstein never lost that 
conviction even during his worst ordeals; he 
knew that the problem had been settled for him. 
But others had still to face it. How were the 
refugees from persecution, leading a precarious 
existence as unwanted guests of other nations and 
making frantic efforts to identify themselves with 
them, to be given back their sense of human 
dignity? “I realized.” Einstein wrote later to a 
German professor, “that only a common cause 
that would touch the hearts of all Jews could 
restore the Jewish people to health.” 


Q 




Commemorative coin 
issued by 

the Bonk of Israel 
on the occasion of 
Israel 

Independence Day, 
1965. 



On the very day of the proclamation of the State of Israel — 14 May 
1948 — the firm foundations of parliamentary democratic life were 
laid by the appointment of a provisional Council of State as the 
legislative authority. Six months later, at the height of the War of 
Independence, elections took place, and 120 members were chosen by 
the system of proportional representation, which is still in force. On 
14 February 1949, in Jerusalem, the first session of Israel's Parliament 
was opened. 

The Knesset is the supreme and exclusive legislature of the State. 
Every bill has its first reading in the plenum and then passes to one 
of the nine Knesset committees. After discussion in committee, it is 
returned to the plenum for final approval at a second and a third 
reading. The Knesset passes fundamental laws which regulate the 
relations between citizen and Government, and between the organs 
of Government themselves. These laws will be assembled in the 
course of time to form a constitution. 

The Knesset is also a forum for debates on the burning issue of the 
State, domestic and external. Its sessions are public, and there is a 
special committee to deal with the petitions from individuals and 
public bodies. 

Every five years, the Knesset elects the President of the State. As 
each new Knesset convenes the President consults the leaders of the 
factions and then invites one of them to form a cabinet. The Goveffi* 
ment is responsible to the Knesset for its actions, and holds ofRce only 
so long as it enjoys its confidence. 

At this moment, the permanent home of the Knesset is rising on a 
western hill of Jerusalem through the munificent bequest from the 
late James A. de Rothschild. 
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JEWISH FOLKLORE 


THE BRIDE AT THE WEDDING 


There lived a righteous man in Babylon who 
enjoyed a great reputation among the people for 
his skill in the laws of Moses, and he was called 
Ezra the Learned. One day Ezra appeared before 
King Xerxes and pleaded: 

^"1 wish to go up to Jerusalem, the Holy City, 
to help rebuild it; and I want to take with me 
those Jews in Babylon who are my followers ond 
who wish to join me." 

“What do you want of me?" asked the king. 

“I want an epistle to the governors of Syria so 
that they will know who I and my followers are and 
will not molest us in our mission in the city of 
Jerusalem." 

“Tell me, Ezro, why do you and your people 
wish to leave the glorious Babylon and return to 
devasted Jerusalem? And why do you always 
talk of Jerusalem the city, ond not of Judea your 
country?" asked Xerxes. 

“What the heart is to the body, what Moses is 
to the prophets, the Holy City is to the places on 
earth," said Ezra. 

“What makes it so holy?" the king asked. 

“When God created the earth, He began with 
the center where He placed a stone upon which 
the Holy Temple was later to be built. When the 
earth was completed, Judea was in the center of 
the earth, like an honoured guest at a banquet 
table,- the city of Jerusalem was in the center of 
Judea; the site of the Holy Temple was in the 
center of Jerusalem; the Holy of Holies was in the 
center of the Temple; and the Ark in the Holy of 
Holies was placed right over the foundation stone 
of the earth." 

“Did God create this holy place just for your 
people?" asked the king. 

“He created it for oil who obey the Ten Com¬ 
mandments and fulfil the Six Hundred and Thirteen 
Articles of Faith. He therefore ci;eated the Holy 
City for all the righteous of mankind." 


“Then why,” asked the king, “do you consider 
yourselves the guardians and trustees of Jeru¬ 
salem?" 

“The Creator has seventy names; Israel has 
seventy names; and Jerusalem has seventy names. 
And the three are inseparable. Each of the seventy 
names of the Holy City represents one of our Holy 
Days: fifty-two for the Sabbaths; seven for the 
Passover; eight for Tabernacles; one for Pentecost; 
one for the New Year’s Day; and one for the Day 
of Atonement. One may forget sixty-nine of the 
names of the Holy City and still be forgiven. But 
he who forgets Jerusalem — God may forget his 
right hand." 

“If God, Israel and Jerusalem are so inseporo- 
ble,“ asked the king, “why did God allow the city 
to be destroyed and the people taken captive?" 

“When the iniquities of Israel were great, God 
v/anted to mete out a punishment to equal the 
transgressions; and there is no punishment greater 
thon the separation of the Jews from their Holy 
City. But after the Children of Israel had been 
punished, and they repented, God wanted them 
to return to Jerusalem and rebuild it." 

King Xerxes was convinced, and he wrote a 
letter to all the governors of Syria, saying: 

“Let it be known that I, Xerxes, King of Kings, 
hereby grant Ezra the Learned, reader in the 
Divine Law, the right to assemble his followers 
wherever they may be in my kingdom, and return 
from Babylon to Judea to help rebuild the City of 
Jerusalem, which they regard as the bride at the 
wedding; and I command you to help Ezra and 
not hinder him.” 

On the twelfth day of the first month of the 
seventh year of the reign of Xerxes, Ezra and his 
followers left the Valley of Euphrates and returned 
to Jerusalem with prayer in their hearts and with 
songs upon their lips. 





COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 
issued in honour of 

Memorial Day and 17th anniversary of 
the proclamation of the State of Israel (lefti 
and the 20th anniversary of the liberation of 
Nazi Concentration Camps. 
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uKu/c ju^ivu tfuuns rieuM uuuni tans aj 
BOOK FAIR IN JERUSALEM. The second bien¬ 
nial Iniernaiional Book Fair opened in Jerusalem 
on April 4 in the presence oi President Zalman 
Shazar, Mr. Mordechai Ish-Shalom, Mayor oi 
Jerusalem and a lar^ public, including writers, 
scholars, prominent public hgures and Israeli and 
foreign publishers. This year’s Fair, which iollows 
the success oi the Erst International Book Fair two 
years ago, which attracted thousands of visitors dis¬ 
played over 30,000 books from 32 countries, produced 
by over a thousand publishing houses. 

On entering the exhibition hall, visitors were 
confronted with a large display of colour reproduc¬ 
tions of pages from 26 medieval Hagadot (the 
Passover narrative of the Exodus from Egypt) and 
with an exhibit of the “best-produced Israeli Book". 
There were stalls by individual publishers and 
collective exhibits. The majority of British publish¬ 
ers, including the Cambridge and Oxford University 



General view of the Book Fair. 


Presses, were represented at the stand organized 
by Collet's of London, One hundred and seven 
German publishers displayed their books at a 
collective stand, while the ‘Commits' Permanent 
des Expositions du Livre" et des Arts Graphiques 
Francais displayed an eye-catching variety of 
French books. 

This time the American publishers increased their 
contribution; outstanding among them were the 
important University oi Chicago, Yale and Colum¬ 
bia. Russian exhibits irtcluded publications in Yid¬ 
dish and works in Russian by Jewish authors. A 
special stand displayed the Bible in all the languages 
into which it has been translated, included Chinese, 
Burmese, Korean and others. 

The ten-day Fair, which closed on April 13, also 
offered a series of artistic programmes, including 
literary evenings devoted to English, Russian, 
French and Hebrew literature. 


KBFUBLIV OF KOREA MISSIOJN Viono iOKAttL,. 
A ten-men Republic of Korea Mission, headed by the 
Vice Speaker of the National Assembly — Chang Kyung 
Soon, itKluding five members of the National Assembly, 
paid an eight day visit to Israel, beginning March 12, 
1965, as guests oi the Israel Government. During their 
stay they were received by President Zalman Shasar. 

The Mission toured the country, paying special atten ■ 
tiori to the development projects in the industrial and 
agricultural fields. The Mission disclosed a particular 
interest in the Nahal settlements of the “Pioneering 
Fighting Youth", which are part of the Israel Defence 
Forces, combining military service with agricultfjial 
work, in new border settlements. 


Visiting “Chemicals and Phosphates Ltd." in Haifa. 



Israel-Burma Purim festivities in Kibbutz Yf’at. 


BURMESE CELEBRATE PURIM IN ISRAEL. 
Among the many foreigtters who joined the Israeli popu¬ 
lation in the merry making Purim festivities, were this 
year all the Burmese students in Israel and the Burma 
Embassy staff in the country. 

T/iey celebrated in Kibbutz Yiai, where spwial 
“Burmese” programme had been prepared for this 
occasion. The members of the Kibbutz as well as the 
guests performed Burmese daiKes, sang Burmese songs 
dnd all wore Burmese dresses. 

The Israel Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Haim Gvati, 
who is a member of the Kibbutz, took part, also, in 
the festivities and played host to the Ambassador of 
Burma in Israel, Mr. U. Maung Maung. 
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Marchers pass through the streets of the city of Ramie. 


OVER SIXTEEN THOUSAND TAKE PART IN 
ISRAEL’S ANNUAL FOUR-DAY MARCH, The 
Annual Israel's Four-Day Route march from the 
Sharon plain to Jerusalem, took place this year 
from April 5th to 9fh. More than 16,000 marchers, 
civilians, soldiers, women and elderly people, parti¬ 
cipated. 

Individuals and civilians dominated this year's 
scene. Costumes were, if anything, less garish than 
during preceding years. Among the civilian groups, 
the Discount Bank’s girls were, undoubtedly, the 
prettiest, and Egged's well-trained and flashily dres¬ 
sed unit, sounding claxons, the most impressive. 
Among the military units, the girls of the Nahai, 
Israel’s agricultural pioneering corps, and the para¬ 
troopers stole the show. 

A group of African students, smartly dressed in 
crimson shirts and matching straw hats, earned the 
loudest rounds of applause from the crowds of 
spectators lining Ramie’s flag-bedecked streets. 

• 

Harm Orlol standing next to one of her statues. 



NEW ACCELERATOR DEDICATED AT WElZ- 
MANN INSTITUTE The Dannie N. Heineman 
Accelerator Laboratory, a joint enterprise of the 
IVeizmarm Institute and the Hebrew University, was 
dedicated at the Institute, in Rehovot, on April 5. 
The centrepiece is a IL4.5 million Tandem Van de 
GraaS accelerator, capable of accelerating protone 
to an energy of 15 million electron volts and heavy 
ions to SO million electron volts or more, the highest 
velocities which can, at present, be precisely control¬ 
led. The accelerated atoms are then “used” to 
bombard various targets to provide very detailed 
information on the structure of the bombarded 
nucleous target. 

m 

Following the formal opening of the new labora¬ 
tory, a two-day international conferetKe of nuclear 
physicists was held at the Weizmann Institute, with 
the patticipation of leading nuclear physicists from 
Europe and the United States. 


The new accelerator in Rehovoth. 



PICTORIAL 

NEWS FROM ISRAEL 


HAN A ORLOF EXHIBITS IN HERZLIYAH. One 
of the foremost Israeli sculptors, Miss Hana Orlof, 
exhibits best of her works in Herzliyah, near Tel 
Aviv. 

Miss Orlof was born in Russia and immigrated 
to Israel in 1905. She started to take interest in 
sculpture only relatively late, when she was 25. 

Hana Orlof studied in Paris and stayed there for 
several years. She excells in shaping figures of wo¬ 
men, and succeeds in imbuing them with charat^er- 
istic expressions. She succeeded to express mother- 
hood in several of her sculptures in an original 
manner. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF PROGRESS 


Population 

The population at the end of 1964 was estimated 
at 2,523,000: 2,233,000 Jews and 285,000 others, 
compared with 2,155,500 Jews and 274,600 others 
at the end of 1963. The Jewish population 
amounted to some 16 per cent of the total number 
of Jews in the world. 

Among the non-Jewish population there were 
about 192,000 Moslems as against 111,500 at 
the end of 1949; 56,000 Christians, in comparison 
with 34,000 in 1949; and 27,000 Dcuses 
(14,500 in 1949). 

''fffefal*' Immigration Year Proclaimed 

The Cabinet proclaimed 1964 ‘‘Aliya Bet Year” 
to commemorate the 30th anniversary of the 
arrival of the first ‘‘illegal" immigrant ships at the 
shores of Mandatory Palestine. Aliya Bet (i.e. "B" 
Immigration, or “immigration of the second type") 
was the name given to the bringing of Jews to the 
Land of Israel in defiance of the restrictive regula¬ 
tions imposed by the Mandatory Government, 
which were regarded by Jews and many distin¬ 
guished non-Jews as a violation of the Mandate 
for Palestine and of international law. 

From 1934 until the establishment of the State 
of Israel in 1948, some 100,000 immigrants came 
to the country through the under-cover immigration 
scheme. There were altogether 96 clandestine 
immigrant ships, 90 run by the Hagana, the pre- 
State defence force. In addition, many immigrants 
came by land and air. A special stamp and 
medallion were issued during the year to comme¬ 
morate the exploits of those who defied the 
blockade to reach the Homeland. 

Israels Arab Citizens 

The Arabs, Druses and smaller non-Jewish com¬ 
munities in Israel who number some 285,000 — 
over 11 per cent of the population — enjoy full 
equality before the law, without distinction of race, 
religion or language. The Government’s aim is 
the integration of these citizens into the Israeli 
economy and society and the promotion of under¬ 
standing and friendship between all sections of 
the population. Arabs and Druses take an active 
role in political life; there are eight serving in the 
Knesset, Israel’s Parliament, of whom three are 
Moslems, four Christians and one Druse. 

Three-quarters of the non-Jewish families live in 
homes owned by themselves. Three-quarters of the 
men and 12 per cent of the women over 14 belong 
to the civilian labour force. Of these, one-third 
work in agriculture, one-third in industry and build¬ 
ing, and one-third in public services. 

There are today 35,000 Arab members of the 
Histadrut (the General Federation of Lobour in 
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Israel) — over 50 per cent of all Arab workers in 
the country. The growing participation of the 
Arab community in the trade union movement was 
marked in the summer of 1^4 by the establish¬ 
ment of a new Histadrut centre in Nazareth, where 
the largest number of Arabs are concentrated. 
The Economy 

Israel’s dynamic economy continued to deveif)} 
at a rapid rate in 1964. Industrial and agricultur¬ 
al output rose, and there was practically full 
employment. A large measure of price stability 
was maintained by Government policy. 

At the same time there was an increase in the 
negative balance of trade. A considerable part 
of the increase was due to temporary causes, such 
os the fall in citrus exports owing to frost damage, 
increased shipping imports and the building up of 
stocks. There was, in addition, a considerable rise 
in personal consumption, which held back the 
growth of exports and led to a further increase in 
imports. Another factor working in the same 
direction was a deterioration in the terms of trade, 
import prices risng by some 4 per cent and export 
prices falling slightly. 

Tourism 

The importance of tourism, now Israel’s biggest 
dollar-earning industry, in the country’s economy 
was marked by the creation of a special Ministry 
of Tourism. The new Minister is Mr. Akiva Govrin, 
formerly Minister without Portfolio. ‘‘Tourism is 
not only a means of making money — it is a way 
of making millions of new friends for Israel," he 
stated recently. 

251,000 tourists visited the country in 1964 as 
aganst 218,500 in 1963, and foreign currency 
earned totalled $60 million, a rise of 13 per cent. 
By 1970 it is estimated that the yearly influx of 
tourists will rise to some 600,000. To meet the 
increase, plans are afoot for the rapid expansion 
of hotel accommodation in every category. At 
present the tourist industry has 9,000 beds avail¬ 
able, including the 500 rooms in the new Hilton 
Hotel, due to open in Tel Aviv in the summer of 
1965. According to the Director-General of the 
Hotels Association in Israel, a further 5,000 beds 
will be needed in the next five years. 

Science and Research 

Tribute to Israel's scientific achievements was 
paid by Dr. Albert B. Sabin, developer of the li>i^ 
virus anti-polio vaccine, when an honorary doctor¬ 
ate was conferred on him at the Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity in Jerusalem on August 2. The universities, 
technical schools, research centres and hospitals 
in Israel were among the most advanced in the 
world, despite the tremendous obstacles that they 



had to overcoms, he' said. "Perhaps the most 
extraordinary example of the successful applica¬ 
tion of science and technology in the rapid deve¬ 
lopment of a country is to be found in the truly 
phenomenal achievements of Israel in the past 
16 years," Dr. Sabin declared. 

Scientific research is conducted in the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science, the Hebrew University, 
^e Technion, Israel Institute of Technology, and a 
number of specialized institutes. Co-ordination is 
the responsibility of the Notional Research and 
Development Council, which is under the aegis 
of the Prime Minister’s Office. 

Educotlon 

In Israel, where a united nation is being welded 
from newcomers who have reached the young 
State from a hundred different lands, education has 
a vital role to play in shaping future development. 
The past year brought yet further expansion in 
the country's educational network and the school 
year opened on September 1 with 700,000 pupils 
(compared with 130,000 in 1948/49) enrolled in 
some 2,000 schools with a teaching force of 
28,000. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the youth in the 14-17 
age groups are studying in secondary schools, as 
against, for example, 66 per cent in Belgium, 53 
per cent in Britain and 50 per cent in France. 
About 70 per ceni continue their studies after 
completing elementary school — about half in 
academic institutions and the rest in vocational 
schools. Children of immigrants from Asia and 
Africa make up 25 per cent of the pupils in 
secondary schools. 

Archaeology 

New light was thrown on various periods of 
Israel’s history, ranging over olmost 4,000 years, 
in recent excavatians in many parts of the country, 
in a land where past and present walk hand in 
hand, hardly a month goes by without the accident¬ 
al discovery of some historic treasure during the 
construction of a road, the ploughing of a field 
or the erection of a building. 

Thus, among important finds this year was a 
mosaic floor of the 5th century CE, uncovered in 
Beit She’an when the foundations for a kinder¬ 
garten building were being dug, and a rare, 
complete skeleton of a prehistoric man, tentatively 
estimated to be 15,000 years old, found under 
4^e floor of a house in a settlement near Ein Gev 
on the shore of Lake Kinneret (See of Galilee). 

The second season of the greatest archaeological 
expedition ever undertaken in Israel opened at 
the end of November at Masada, fortress-like 
rock in the desert where Herod built his winter 
palace and the Jewish fighters for freedom staged 


THEN AND.NOW 


POPULATION — mere then tripled 
1948: 790,000 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT (el 1958 prices) 
up more then eightfold 
1949; IL540 million 

EXPORTS OF GOODS — up twelvefold 
1949: $28.5 million 

Experts os percentage of imports 
1949: 11.7% 

SHIPPING 

Vessels — up more than twentyfold 
1948: 4 

Tonnage — up one-hundred twentyfold 
1948: 6,000 

AGRICULTURE 

Cultivated area — more than doubled 
1949: 412,000 acres 
Irrigated area — up fivefold 
1949: 75,000 acres 

Index of output value — up sixfold 
1948/49: 100 
EDUCATION 

School attendance — up more than 
fivefold 

1948: 130,000 

Teachers — up almost sixfold 
1948: 5,900 


1964: 2,523,000 

1964; IL4/(00 million 
1964; $350 million 
1964; 43.5% 

1964: 85 
1964: 718,000 

1964; 1,000,000 acres 
1964: 363,000 acres 
1963/64; 604 

1963/64; 686,000 
1963/64; 33,150 


their suicidal last stand against the Romans in the 
year 73. 

The work force has comprised thousands of 
volunteers, including those who have come from 
32 countries abroad to spend two weeks each on 
the site, members of the Israel Armed Services, 
Gadna Youth Corps boys and girls and kibbutz 
youth. 

The expedition has uncovered Herod’s three¬ 
tiered palace, an intricate Roman bath-house, the 
oldest known synagogue and the rooms in the 
casemate walls occupied by the rebels. Other 
discoveries have included 5,000 sacks of pottery 
fragments and some 200 ostrakons (ink inscrip¬ 
tions on pottery), priceless scrolls — among them 
the earliest copy of Ecclesiasticus ever found, frag¬ 
ments of clothing, wooden combs, cosmetic bottles, 
dried fruits and nuts, and 2,200 coins. 

Culture and the Arts 

Israel’s seventeenth year saw a further flowering 
of Israel’s vigorous cultural life. At home there 
was much activity to report in all branches of the 
arts; abroad Israeli artists continued to earn 
acclaim. Many international figures in the world 
of theatre and music gave performances in Israel. 

Each year on Independence Day the Govern¬ 
ment awards the Israel Prizes to distinguished 
scholars, artists, scientists and men of letters. 
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O^aratiofi of the Establishment of the State irf 
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QETZ ISRAEL (Habraw fw Load el laraal) waa tita ^Mbploca ol tha lawiah paepla. Har# thair apliltapi, 
raUgiaua oad political idaatity was shapad. Hara thay &st oHaiaad to statabeod. craaiad euliuMil dtpluas id 
aotieaol oad uaiaaraal signifieoBca oad para to tha world tha aiaraal Book dl Booln. 

Altar haiag iercibly axilad from their land, tha paapda kept Idith with It throughout thofr Oiatmalea 
navar eaasad to pray and hope lor tbair ratum to it and lor tha rastorotioa In it el thair political fraadoos.... 

la tha year 5657 (1897), at tha summons ol tha spiritual lather ol tha lawish State. Theodor Hard,>4ha ffratl’”' 
Zionist Congress coaaenad and proclaimed tha right ol the lawish people to national rebirth in its own eountrj^. 

This right was recognised in tha Bailour Daclorotioa el tha 2nd Noaamber, 1917, and ra-olfirmad in fna 
Mandate ol tha League ol Nations which, in particular gova iatematioaol sanction to the historic connection 
batwaan tha Jewish people oad Erats-Israal and to tha right ol tha Jewish people to rebuild its National Home. 

y»f millions el Jaws in Europe-— 
tiemalassaaBB by ra-astablidiiag 
le to every Jew and coaler upon 

BOS. ... 


Tba cotastropha which recently 
was another clear damoastration oi tiia j^j^Mcy 'ol 
in Erats-Israal the Jewish State, whidh wowd. op^'rihd ' 
the Jewish people tha status oi a toby-P^ 

On tha 29th November, 194' 
astablidunant oi a Jewish State 
to taka such stops as ware nacasi 
by tha United Nations ol tha right. 


This right is tha noturol rig) 
thair own sevaraign State. 

ACCORDINGLY WE. 
COMMUNITY OF EHETZ-ISR 
OF THE TERMINATION OI 
NATURAL AND HISTORIC 
NATIONS GENERAL ASS! 
ERETZ-ISRAEL TO BE SMO 

WE DECLARE that wHh 
el Sabbath, tha 6th lyor, 5708 (1 
State in accordance with tha C 
than tha 1st October, 1948, tba 
organ, tho People's Admiaistrati 



led o resolution calling lor tha 
the inhabitants oi Erats-Israal 
lat resolution. This recognition 
irravocobla. 

lata, like all other nations, in 

ATTVES OF THE JEWISH 
ASSEMBLED ON THE DAY 
(RAl AND. BY VIRTUE OF OUR 
BAoLUTION of THE UNITED 
OF A JEWISH STATE IN 

Mandate, being tonight, the eve 
ctad, regular authorities oi the 
Constituent Assembly not later 
incil oi State, and its executive 
^ wish State, to be called “Israel". 

THE STATE GF ISRAEL Ingathering ol the ExUes: it will 

iostor tha development el the ***> freedom. Justice and 

peace as envisaged by the prophets onSuaeir'^#u^;M|p!g^:glilMiiJb M oi sodol oad political rights to 
all its inhabitants irrespective el religion, race or sexti^ir^l guarantee freedom ol religion, conscience, languoge, 
education and culture: it will saieguord the Holy Places of all religions; and it will be faithful to the principles of 
the Charter of the United Notions. 

THE STATE OF ISRAEL is preporsd to cooperate with the ogencies and representatives oi the United Nations 
in implementing the resolution ol the General Assembly of the 2^ November. 1847. and will take steps to bring 
about the economic union ol the whole ol Erets-lsraeL 

WE APPEAL to the United Nations to assist the Jewish people in the building-up ol its State and to roceive 
the State ol Israel into the comity ol nations. 

WE APPEAL — in the very midst ol the onslaught launched against us now lor months —to the Arab 
inhobitants ol the State of Israel to preserve peoee and participate in the upbuilding of the State on the basis 
■of lull and equal citisenship and due representation in aU its provisional and permanent institutions. 

WE EXTEND our band to all neighbouring states and their peoples in on oifer ol peace and good aoighbouiii- 
ness, and eq>p*ol to them to estobliidt bonds ol cooperation cmd mutual help with the sovereign Jewish people 
settled in Us own land. The State ol Israel is prepared ie do its share in cenunoa effort lor the advancement el 
the entire Middle East. 

^WE APPEAL to the Jewish people throughout theoDia^ora to rally round the Jews el Erets-Israel in 
4asks el immigration and upbuilding and to stand by them in the great struggle for the realisation el the age-a(d 
weom—the redemption ol Israel. * 

PLACING OUR TRUST Of THE ALMIGHTY. WE i^RlX OUR SIGNATURES TO HUS PROCLANUik»I AT i 
THIS SESSION OF THE PROV^NAL COUNCIL OF STATE, ON THE BOH. OF THE HOMELAND, IN THE CITY 
OF TElrAVIV. ON THIS SABBATH EVE. THE 5th DAY QT lYAR. 5708 (14th MAY, 1948), 


Edited end pu1 
Ek>mbay,|piad i 
Heed, 8odi)|Hr.|k'f 


by P. Gordon, Com^4>' en behalf oF the Consulate of Israel, 50 Pedder Road, CumbaUa mR, 
for them by Vesu^m P. Shah at INagle Process Studio A Press Private Ltd., Sir jP. M. 

Subscription: Re. 2 annually Rg0lL Noii ^34 
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Memorial candles were 
lit in homes and synago¬ 
gues throughout Israel on 
the evening of 4th May, 
Memorial Day for those 
who fell in defence of the 
country. Prime Minister 
Eshkol and the Chief 
of Staff, Rav-Aluf Yitzhak 
Robin broadcast messages to the nation over 
Kol Yisrael. Memorial candles were lit in 
mili tary cemeteries throughout the country, 
flags were lowered to half-mast and memorial 
services held in synagogues. 

A guard of honour of veterans of the War 
of Liberation in Kikar Bar-Kochba was review¬ 
ed by President Shazccr, followed by a siren 
blast announcing two minutes of silence during 
which work and traffic come to a standstill. 

Memorial service for the men and women 
who fell in the last battle of the Etzion Region 
was held in the Mt. Herzl Military Cemetery. 
State memorial services and memorial pro¬ 
grammes in schools in which students jxtrti- 
cipated, were held aU over the nation. 

Prime Minister Levi Eshkol, in the presence 
of thousands of mourners unveiled a stark 
memorial to the 800,000 Jews murdered in 
Treblinka. 

Mr. Eshkol scdd "At this moment, the heart 
can only utter the ancient words of the Kaddish 
and El Mole Rahamin, sanctified by the tears 
and hopes of generations of Jews. Throughout 
our fcdstory, we have had to carry the agony 
of the past and to devote ourselves to building 
the future. Nothing we can do will bring back 
what we have lost. By building our homeland 


O R I A L DAY 

we ore taking the only way to pjrevent future 
holocausts." 

As Mr. Eshkol spoke, a lone jet flew over¬ 
head. Mr. Eshkol unveiled the crematorium 
and Mayor Mordechcd Namir of Tel Aviv un¬ 
veiled the plaque bearing the inscription "the 
remains of 800,000 Jews." Mr. Moshe Gelblum 
lit the fire inside the crematorium and RabR 
Yedidia Frenkel recited "the vision of the dry 
bones" from the Book of Ezekiel. 

Speaking at a State Assembly in Jerusalem, 
Dr. Nahum Goldmann, President of the World 
Zionist Organization, declared that Martyrs and 
Heroes Day should serve as a reminder to 
“humanity and the Jewish people that freedom 
and security hove to be defended every day 
omew." Dr. Goldman further declared that 
"The presence of on Israeli Ambassador on 
German soil will not mean that all has been 
forgotten, and certainly not that all has been 
forgiven." 

The Chief of Staff, Rav-Aluf Y. Rabin, speak¬ 
ing at Holocaust memorial assembly declared : 

"To our youths and soldiers I would say, 
safeguard the tradition of valour handed down 
by those noble heroes of the Ghetto uprisings. 
For the first time in thousands years, our fate 
is now again in our own hands. It is thus 
incumbent on us to teach our young about the 
Holocaust and the uprising so that they may 
understand the meaning it gave our lives and 
the necessity for our State. The individucd 
may tend to forget so as to go on living. But a 
nation must hand down the story of its suffer¬ 
ings from generation to generation, to draw 
strength from it and to reinforce its determina¬ 
tion to survive". 



Grade 12 Studeate ol tlie Tel Aviv Muaieipal High School "Tet" describe the 
f impact of the shocking experience they had on a visit to the Yad Vashem Hole- 

■ OjwUWjWVU coast Memoriol in Jerusalem. 

"Is it possible? Is it true? These questions were revealed on every single iace. I was one of them, 
but I om sure that it was not only I who wanted to shut my eyes to the truth. I did not want to believe — 
but I had to, die facts were stronger than my will. The pictures rushed by, one by one — Ghetto, "Labour” 
and Concentration Camps — and in them blood, murder, victims screoming for revenge, skeletons piled to¬ 
gether in holes, heaps of human hair, shoes, eyeglasses, every article bearing o part of history, a witness of 
persecution all declaring in their dumb voices: "You are our heirs — do not forget!" —liana Levinson 

"It was roining hard. The sky was weeping and so was my heart. 

It was unbelievable that such beastiolity could have occurred in the world of the 20th century. When 
man was about to reach the peak of civilization, there was this sudden plunge into darkness! o whole nation^ 
uprooted, and trampled upon! Six million, half of our people, thrice the present populotion of our country!" 

— Dona Nhrim 

"Our visit to Yad Vashem opened in us agoin an incurable wound, deep in the heart of our nations: 
the Incomprehensible Holocaust. It is impossible to understand how a nation so enlightened, a nation which 
could give birtii to such great men as Goethe and Beethoven, was oble to fall so low ond to yield to the 
will of cr group of moniacs, led by Adolf Hitler. It is beyond comprehension, too, how the world could stand 
by. Ignoring a deed that deserved a total wofld-wide protest." —Mbshe Oseahelte 
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BOMBAY MAYOR PRAISES ISRAEL'S 
PROGRESS 

An appraised of Israel today and its progress 
was provided by the Mayor of Bombay, Wt. M. 
Madhovon, in his address as Chief Guest at a 
moss rally held in Bombay by the Bombay 
Zionist Association to celebrate the seventeenth 
year of Israel's independence. Mr. Shellim 
l|||(imuel. President of ^e Association, presided 
on the occasion. 

His Worship the Mayor noted that whereas 
several countries in Asia and Africa attained 
their independence at the some time as Israel, 
this pgrticulor country forged ahead so rapidly 
on all fronts that today, after seventeen years, 
Israel, in her work and achievements, in her 
socialistic philosophy and democratic outlook, 
and in the manner in which she put all these 
ideals into practice, could well be an example 
and a source of inspiration for a large number 
of other countries. 

Mr. P. Gordon, Consul for Israel in Bombay, 
thanked Mr. Madhavan for his kind and en¬ 
couraging comments and assured him of 



^fr. Madhavan addraaaea tha iaiharing. Others (tram 
Mt) Dr. J, M. Ohaesta, Mrs. P. Gordon, Mr. H. Cyno- 
wics, Mr, S. Samuel and Mr. S. Abraham. 

Israel's abiding goodwill and interest in India, 
her ideals and her aspirations. He then read 
a message from President Shazor in which he 
jpitlined the country's achievements and expec- 
TOtions, particularly her continuing desire for a 
real and substantial peace in the Middle East. 

Other speakers included Messrs. H. Cynowicz 
and S. Abraham, President and Chairman res¬ 
pectively of the Central Jewish Board of Bom¬ 
bay. 



Israel Bor-Yehuda broere Minister of 
Transport and Communicotioas posses away 

He was bom in 1895 in Konotop, Russia, and 
was educated at the Technological High 
School (Mining). From the time of his arrival 
to Palestine in 1926, until his death, Mr. Bar- 
Yehuda had been constantly active in the 
country's labour movement. 

From the 25th May 1962 until his death he 
was in tiie Cabinet. He was a member of 
Kibbutz Yagur. 


WINNERS —ON THEIR WAY HOME 
Tha Israeli Football Team which won tha Asian 
Youth Soccer Tournament held recently in Tokyo 
stopped over in Nvw Delta on their way home. 

Picture shows the team with Mr. P. Gordon, Consul 
oi Israel. On his ridht is Mr. E. /hired. President ot tt» 
Jewish community in New Delhi. Wind Commander 
K. K. Gantuly, Manager oi the Indian team on leit. 
Fihh irom right is coach ShelItu while Z. Rosen the 
captain is on extreme right. 
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endless cave injjerusalem 


Nmctuary Myitmry: 

Wh«n the U.S. team of architects, MJ.Tv trained 
Armand Bartos and Viennese-born Frederick Kiesier 
were approached by the Israeli government and 
asked to build a shrine for the scrolls, they knew 
that a boxlike building could fulfil the function. 
But they were struck by the historic coincidence 
In 1947 of the discovery of the 2,000-year-old 
scrolls in the Essene-sect caves with the re-emer.g- 
ence of the state of Israel. Deciding that the 
twin events cried out for symbolic representation, 
they found their guideline in the mystery that man 
from time immemorial has associated with caves. 

"This will be the first ideological building in our 
time dedicated to the rebirth of man," Kiesier 
declared. Furthermore, as Bartos pointed out, "the 
scrolls are not visual as a Rembrandt is visual. 
Only scholars can actually decipher them. It was 
up to us to say something about them. We built 
up an air of mystery." This they did by burrow¬ 
ing the bulk of the shrine underground like a cave. 

Induced Meditation; 

Visitors must enter from a sunken patio below 
the wall, instinctively ducking as they pass through 
the low bronze gates. Once inside, they move 
down a dim 70-ft. corridor, whose ominous over¬ 
head arching is shaded from grey into black. At 
the end beckon gleaming golden doors, which 
will open automatically as visitors approach and 
release them into the dazzling dome. 

Rising high in the centre stands a bronze foun¬ 
tain, girdled beneath by the 22-ft.-long Scroti of 
Isaiah; the fountain sends a jet of water through 
an opening in the dome to baptize the exterior 
tile. Soys Kiesier: "It is a purification, fust as the 
Dead Sea sect purified themselves in water thrice 
daily." Below the sanctuary is a crypt of rubbly 
red rock, lined with relics that reveal the life of the 
2nd century Jewish rebels who fought the Romans 
from their coves. Emerging h-om the sanctuary, 
the visitor travels along a 150-ft.-iong roofiess 
corridor. The architects intend this as a period of 
induced meditation for departing visitors. 

TBe Sifperfotlves Fit: 

"The effect is a bit like being taken to visit the 
cask of Amontillado," said one awed viewer last 
week. "You wonder if you'll ever get out." Some 
Israelis hove questioned whether the scrplis merit 


alt the lavish architectural theatrics; Jerusalem 
children have taken to calling it "the Chinese 
pagoda." But after inspecting it, supporters have 
rallied to its defense. 

"This shrine is a piece of sculpture that also 
serves os a magnificent showcase for the scrolls," 
said one Israeli builder. "It cannot be criticized 
as one would criticize an apartment house." “Use 
any superlative you like," said Harvard's Professor 
of Hebrew and Oriental Languages Frank MootiiB 
Cross. "They all fit." And from Hebrew Union 
College's President Nelson Glueck came the 
shrine's greatest compliment: "A book is a shrine 
in itself, but it is doubly so when housed in a 
shrine like this. Time becomes timeless here." 

— from Time Magazine, 30 April 1905 


Shrine oi the Book. 
Lower level oi Dome Area. 
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Willem Sandberg 
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Museums ore becoming active institutions 

they are no ionger warehouses of treasures 

but places where human creations 

of oil times and all kinds 

hove the opportunity 

to bring their message 

as simply and as clearly as possible 

to those who ore willing to listen 

to listen with their oars and with their eyes 

a museum is a home for the muses 
this means 

that a museum should house many arts 
of course sculpture, painting and graphic arts 
objects for daily use of the past and the present 
but also music, literature, dance and film 
for adults and for children 

The great ortlst creates the face of society 
renders it visible, audible, palpable 
he does so now as he did long ogo 
- what remains of the pharaohs 
greece, renaissance, louis XIV 
is art 

the function of the museum 
is to serve os a bddge between artist and public 
to meet the need for form and expression 
that lives consciously or unconsciously 
ih society 

a museum is a place where people of all kinds 
can be alone, meet friends, talk, laugh 
and feel at home 

to study one object 
or be subjected to the charm of many 
luKome enthusiastic or angry 
H in a chair to look at a film 
or listen to the tune of a disc 

the Israel museum 

right in the centre of the new jerusalem 
near the hebrew university, the knesset 
and the concert halt 
it built to fuMI this task 


when the series of structures 
on top of the hill 

overlooking the valley of the cross 
will be completed 
they wilt house 

the scrolls of the dead sea 

under the dome of bartos and kleslers 

fascinating building 

the archaeological findings 

closely connected with the history of the country 

that Israels soil so lavishly gives up 

together with the ceremonial art 
as an expression of jewish life and religion 
and the rapidly grovnng collections 
of american, european and Israel art 
in o herd of cubic pavilions 
flocking around the crest of the hill 
— the great architectonic creation 
of al mansfeld and dora gad 

while the monumental art garden 

designed by naguchi 

descends the western slope of the hill 

facing the hebrew university 

showing a large selection of modern sculpture 

the museum will not only bring the fine arts 

and what remains of past cultures 

but also exhibitions 

of handcraft and industrial design 

architecture and town planning 

photography, publicity and decor for the theatre 

in close connection with local organizations 

many of these demonstrations 
may be organized in collaboration 
with other museums in the country 
and abroad 

so conceived the Israel museum will develop 

Into a radiating centre 

the growing conscience of the community 

to activate the standards 

of content and form in many fields 
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the opening of the Israel museum 

On Tuesday, May 11, 1965, at 11.00 a.in., a distinguished gathering officially inaugurated the 
Israel Museum, Jerusalem. The ceremony took ploc* in the presence of the President of the State, the 
Prime Minister, Cabinet Ministers, the country’s leading personalities, and a host of prominent guests 
from abroad, men and women from the world of art, architecture and drchaeology. 

THE OPENING EXHIBITION: THE BIBLE IN ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
In keeping with the Museum's location in the heart of Jerusalem, the opening exhibitions reflected 
the close ties between art and the Bible which have existed throughout history. Five exhibitions united 
in unique fashion, the spirit, the art, and the physical locale of the biblical events. The exhibition 
included: 

OLD AAASTERS AND THE BIBLE 

A collection of more thon (evenly major work: of art on Old Teilament themes, on loon from museums and private 
coHeclions in the United States, Conodo, Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Austria, Germany, Italy and Czechoslovakia 
were presented. The works were arranged according to the chronology of the Bible. 

REMBRANDT DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS ON BIBLICAL THEMES 
A collection of fifty drawings and prints by Rembrandt on Old Testament themes. 

MARK CHAGALL — JACQUES LIPCHITZ 

Paintings and sculptures on Jewish subjects by two great contemporary artists. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

An outstanding cotlection of antiquities from the land of the Bible. Discoveries from the synagogues of the second to 
the sixth century. 

TRENDS IN ISRAEL ART 

In addition, and in keeping with Jewish tradition, the eve of the opening day was set aside for a special exhibition of 
works by contemporary Israel Artists which was opened at the nearby Convention Centre (Binyanel Haooma). 

THE MUSEUM 

The Israel Museum is situated on a hill in the geographical centre of Jerusalem, and faces Israel's new Knesset (Parlla* 
men!) building. On the west is the campus of the Hebrew University. The eastern slope of the hill descends into a 
valley covered with olive trees, in which the AAonastery of the Cross, a Byzantine church surrounded by a wall was built 
by the Crusaders, is located. 

I 

The Israel Museum consists of four major divisions! 

THE SAMUEL BRONFMAN BIBLICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM 

Fifteen pavilions containing exhibits from all parts of the Holy land, orranged in chronological order. The Archaeology 
of the Land of the Bible is portrayed from prehistoric times to the beginning of the seventeenth century, o span of 
more than 500,000 years. 

THE BEZAIEL NATIONAL ART MUSEUM 

Thirteen pavilions, containing outstanding collections of Jewish ceremonial objects. Middle Eastern Art, ond collections 
of paintings, sculpture, and graphics. One of the pavilions is devoted to Israel's unique ethnographies. 

THE BILLY ROSE ART GARDEN 

Five ocres of terraces and walks which contain the collection of modem sculpture of the famous American showman and 
many other important works from the Akuseum’s collection, as well os a special toon exhibit which will be shown for six 
months beginning with the opening. The plaster collection of Sir Jacob Epstein and other objects requiring sheiter 
from the elements ore housed In closed pavilions. 

THE SHRINE OF THE BOOK — THE D. SAMUEL AND JEANE H. GOTTESMAN 
FOR BIBLICAL AkANUSCRIPTS 

The seven Dead Sea scrolls, the Bar Kochbo letters and other documents of the period ore housed In this dramatic 
architectural setting. 
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unity in diversity 

aifr«d mansfeid 


Mfred MontMd, born in Ruuio and nducolod in Gormony and Fianco, It 
Profottor of Archilectvro at the itreei Inililute of Technology. In addition to the 
liraet Museum he hot designed many projects at home and abroad, including 
the lod Air Terminal (D. Havkin, associate), the interior of the s.s. Shalom — 
Israel's flagship, Ibadan University, Nigeria (D, Havkin, associate), and o Mauso¬ 
leum in Rangoon. 


The Israel Museum is a vast complex of buildings 
comprising the Bezalei Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Aiblical and Archaeological Museum and the 
Shrine of the Book (to house the Dead Sea Scrolls) 
which, together with the Rose Art Garden, will 
provide, at long last, the structural framework for 
the numerous treasures which have been accumulat¬ 
ed in Jerusalem during recent decades, and which 
owing to lack of suitable exhibition space have 
been stored in scattered and inadequate premises 
hidden from the eyes of art lovers. A splendid 
building site, an entire hill of about 22 acres, has 
been placed at the disposal of the Museum by the 
Government of Israel. Situated right in the heart 
of expanding Jerusalem, it faces the Kirya — the 
new seat of Government with its Knesset (House of 
Parliament) and Ministers, and the Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity campus, and overlooks the historic Crusader 
Monastery, set in the Valley of the Cross, and the 
residential quarters of the city of Jerusalem proper. 

In April 1959 a competition for the design of 
the Museum was held amongst the architects of 
Israel, and the entries were considered by an 
international panel of assessors. First prize was 
awarded to Professor Al. Mansfeld of Haifa and 
Mrs. D. Gad of Tel Aviv, who collaborated on the 
project and, subsequently, co-ordinated all con¬ 
struction and designed, in detail, the Museum 
buildings proper. The Shrine of the Book was 
planned by Messrs. Kiesler and Bartos and the Art 
Garden by Isamu Noguchi. The plans for the 
overall landscaping (with the exception of the Art 
Garden) were prepared by Messrs. Miller and 
Blum of Haifa. 

The architects’ aims were to achieve an indivi¬ 
dualized concept and a new approach towards the 
design of a contemporary museum which would 
truly integrate itself into the Jerusalem landscape, 
and at the same time conform to the specific needs 
of an Israel Arts Centre. The primary require¬ 
ments are: possibility or organic grovrth, and flexi¬ 
bility in arrangement of exhibits. These are stand¬ 
ard for museum buildings the world over; here, 
however, we had also to take into account the 
^ynamic character of our country, and its significant 


location. Our challenge, therefore, was to achieve 
unity in diversity, architectural integrity and 
harmony with the landscape during the stages of 
building, and a genuine, though unconventional, 
monumentolity without resorting to formality or 
pompousness. Instead of creating large, anonymous 
halls, which, though theoretically tractable, would 
forever strain the curators’ resources for subdivision 
and adaptation, we chose to plan a series of inter¬ 
connected spaces which, by the very fact of being 
different, would lend themselves to an easy arrange¬ 
ment of exhibits. 

Visitors to a museum should feel themselves at 
home; they should be delighted and excited by the 
exhibits, but they should, above all, feel relaxed. 
The informal atmosphere inside the Museum will 
tend to reduce visitors’ fatigue, while the continu¬ 
ous interchange of spaces, small and large, high 
and low, open and enclosed, formalized and land¬ 
scaped, will provide interesting and varying back¬ 
grounds for the exhibits and stimulate the visitors' 
sensibility, while the inviting courtyards and patios 
will offer rest and refreshment. The Mansfeld-God 
design is based upon a "space-unit” of 12X12 
metres (36X36 feet), its roof is formed by a 
hyperbolic paraboloid shell supported on a central 
column. This prestressed hollow column holds ail 
the services: air-conditioning, electrical conduits and 
rainwater downpipes for the roof. 

Natural lighting has been achieved mainly by 
clerestory lighting around the roof-shells. The 
incoming daylight is filtered by special grey heat- 
and glare-absorbing glass and then reflected into 
the building by the inward inclined shape of the 
parabolic shells. The continuous window-strips 
have been deliberately kept narrow on the eastern 
and western walls while the northern wails have 
been generously glazed. The electrical system 
installed on the grid serves for lighting in the 
evenings and can, if so desired, supplement the 
general daylight by spotlighting special exhibits. 

Thus the concept of a growing Art Centre is 
gradually being taken out of the realm of an Idea 
and translated into a living Reality. 
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the shrine 
of the book 

frederick J. kiesler 
and armand p. bartos 


The Dead Sea Scrolls were 
brought to light after their millen¬ 
nia of obscurity almost the some 
week as the United Nations voted 
Israel's independence, and this 
extraordinary coincidence of re¬ 
birth pointed the way — irresisti¬ 
bly — to the design of the sanctu¬ 
ary that would house them. This 
design, encomposs'ng several 
architectural units of varying ex¬ 
panse, seeks to express, as these 
diverse spaces flow into one 
another, the continuity implicit in 
rebirth. 

The black basalt wall and con¬ 
trasting white dome further accen¬ 
tuate the continuity of life emerg¬ 
ing from dormancy; the wall itself 
colls to mind, by its colour and 
shape, the heavy burden which 
lay on Israel for more than two 
thousand years. 

Similarly, the concern of the 
Scrolls, and indeed of the Qumran 
community to which they belonged, 
with the struggle of light against 
darkness, good against evil, finds 
new expression through the play 
of contrasts between white dome 
and non-functional, rectilinear 
black wall. And it is symbolic of 
the ancient monuscripts enshrined 
in the sanctuary that this is pos¬ 
sibly the only public building in 
the world planned in such a way 
as to be essentially subterranean, 
thereby, in its functional entirety, 
once more conveying the story of 
the Scrolls, which were so long 
hidden from the eye of man. 

inside the sanctuary itself, the 
double parabolic dome, ribbed as 
'tf by the hand of some giant pot¬ 
ter, swings its corrugated wali- 
enciosure upward from almost 
eighty feet in its widest diameter 
to an opening at the top only six 
feet wide; thus the light of the sky 
penetrates^ if to the interior. 


Fredarick Kieslar, co-archltaet —- tosaltwr with Armand Bartot — of the Shrln* 
of the Book, in th« court* of a lengthy and fruitful career hot concentrated, 
mainly In hit notive Autlrio and the United Statet, on theatrical and exhibition 
deiign. Armand Bartoi hot been commlMloned to detlgn lorge-Kole university 
structures for the Physical and Health Sciences. Among his projects ore a gallery 
of primitive arts, a synagogue, o community centre and o university library. 








The visitor, looking down from the upper platform on which the 
Book of Isaiah is displayed, will discern an area given over com¬ 
pletely to simulated caves, and thus find yet another echo of the 
manuscripts' strange history. The stone throughout is the stone of 
Israel; the architects hove deliberately avoided the surface treaty 
ment typical of International modern construction; they preferred 
materials expressive of Israel, the Land of today and the Land of 
the days so long ago, when the Scrolls came into existence. The 
idea of erecting a home for the Scrolls was born in 1957. Ground 
for it was broken at the Israel Museum in July 1961 and construction 
was completed late in 1964. Dedication of the sanctuary thus 
culminates years of thought, planning and execution. 
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the scrolls 

in the shrine 

prof, yi^ei yodin as told 
to william blair 


Alter mony years in the Hogano and the Itroel Defence Army of which he 
wot Chief of the General Staff, Yigoel Yodin resolved in 1952 to give op hi* 
military career and resume his study of Archaeology. Hit name It motf closely 
associated with the investigalien of the Dead Sea area, Ant of the Judean Desert 
covet and more recently of the mount of Masada. He It the author of o number 
of studies of the Scroilt, the Bar Kochbo finds and warfare in the biblical period, 
all of which have been trantioled Into English. 

Wllliom Blair, who interviewed Professor Yodin, is Jerusalem cerrespendent of the 
New York Timet. 


I&AIR : Profdssor Yodin, I should like to hear your 
opinion on Israel's new repository — the Shrine 
of the Book — for the important scrolls, manu> 
scripts and other documents found in recent years. 

YADIN : The Scrolls were found in a cove within 
jars of unusual shape. The architects, I believe, 
were influenced, consciously or subconsciously, by 
a feature of architecture common in Greece of the 
Mycenaean and pre-classicol periods, like the 
famous tombs of Clytemnestra and Atreus, in which 
a very long dromos — corridor — leads to a round- 
domed building. The dome of the Shrine has the 
shape of the lid of a Dead Sea jar. The circular 
hoil beneath the Shrine symbolizes the cave. The 
long narrow corridor induces in the visitor, from 
the very beginning, a feeling of leaving the surface 
and going underground. This idea the architects 
hove emphasized by making the actual entrance 
slightly lower than is normal, thereby compelling 
those entering to bend their heads. The block wall 
set against the white dome is intended to symbolize 
the concept of Light versus Darkness. The net result 
it a design that is unique. 

BLAIR : Will the various documents be arranged in 
such a fashion that the laymen will be able to 
comprehend their significance? 

YADIN : At the entrance to the Shrine there will 
be a permanent exhibition hall. Here, aided by 
photographs, maps and other visual means, the 
visitor will learn where and how the documents 
were found, and how they looked before they 
were opened. There will be short, basic explana¬ 
tions of the main features of the Scrolls. We shall 
also issue a popular, though scientically accurate, 
brochure relating the story of the Scrolls, their 
significance for both Jewish and Christian history, 
ond underlining important characteristics. The 
Masada documents will be dealt with. The coves 
vJHI also be described. There will be a stall at the 
bock of the Shrine selling books on the Scrolls and 
other materiol. Guides will be ovolloble to help 
the perplexed and to answer the questions of those 
anxious for more information. Special facilities 
will be avoiiabie for groups of theologians and 
Bchoiars. 


BLAIR ; Up to now most people have associated 
the Shrine with the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bar 
Kochba documents. But in your recent excavations, 
last year and this year, at Masada, you have made 
new discoveries of considerable interest, which, I 
understand, will be included in the Shrine display. 

YADIN : The statutes of the Shrine of the Book —- 
as its name implies — lay down that it shall house 
not only the Dead Sea Scrolls, but all manuscripts 
related to the Bible. Therefore any biblical scroll 
found at Masada should legitimately be there. 
Quite unexpectedly we did find at Masada a Deed 
Sea Scroll, which technically makes the connection 
between our finds and the Shrine even closer. Ail 
previous Dead Sea Scrolls in Qumran were found 
in caves and their date was the subject of contro¬ 
versy, though we archaeologists accepted the 
circumstantial evidence furnished by the fact that 
jars of the same type in which the Scrolls were 
stored in the coves were found in the Masada 
building. Every shred of scroll found at Masada is 
of the utmost importance because we know that 
the Zealots — or other Jews — who defended the 
mouv't died in the year 72 CE. Therefore, a priori, 
every Hebrew or Jewish scroll found there, even H 
not in an archaeologioal context, can be doted 
before 73 CE. Secondly, since they were found 
in caves the question arises in what position they 
were placed before we found them. It Is hardly 
likely that the Zealots, before they killed themselves, 
burned their holy scrolls. They might bury them or 
hide them, or leave them somewhere in the room 
or outside, but they would not destroy them. What¬ 
ever the cose, all the fragments of the scrolls found 
so for lay scattered in the living quarters; they 
were torn to shreds. Their condition cannot be 
attributed to ravages of the climate or insects. 
Some of them took as if they were deliberately torn. 
I believe that when the Roman besieging force 
climbed up Masada after that terrible night when 
the defenders slew their wives and their children 
and then themselves, they found some of these 
scrolls and ripped them to pieces. This Roman 
practice is known to us from Josephus. Elsewhere 
he tells us that the Romans in order to anger the 
Jews would tear the Torah, the Pentateuch or the 
Bible, in full view of the people. After the Romans 
withdrew from Masada the worms and the yreather 
did their work. 
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the biblical and archaeological 

museum 

penu«l p. kahane 

Modern man wishes not only to read, he wants 
to see. He wants to see the original monuments 
of the history, culture, art and religion of the 
region in which he lives, of his own people, and 
of the whole of mankind. It is this immediate 
contact with the past, up to and including pre¬ 
history, that is one of the major attractions of a 
museum. There is also the innate aesthetic sense, 
the pleasure of seeing a beautiful object, a wo'rk 
of art, whatever its time and people. Therc^'is, 
of course, also a third, more complex, factor; 
Man's desire to understand himself. 

THE OBJECT AND THE PEOPLE 

The tasks of modern museums are far more 
numerous and comprehensive than is usually sur¬ 
mised. its aim and purposes are not confined to 
its exhibition halls. Broadly, the work of a museum 
can be said to range between two poies — the 
object, which must be cared for, and the public, 
whose needs must be satisfied and whose interest 
must be fostered. 

The object needs, first of all, physical care: mend¬ 
ing, cieaning, restoration or reconstruction, conser¬ 
vation. in many cases — metal utensils, coins, 
ostraca, or articles of organic materials such as 
bone, fabric or wood — chemical analysis must pre¬ 
cede the proper treatment. Generally speaking, 
physical treatment and conservation of the object 
using scientific methods, is one of the chief functions 
of a modern museum. For this purpose a properly 
equipped laboratory and a fully qualified technical 
staff are essential. The laboratory serves another, 
ancillary purpose — as a channel for the accumu¬ 
lation of experience and the communication of 
knowledge. 

In the next stage the object must be subjected 
to archaeological and historical enquiry. The 
standard of permanent and temporary exhibitions, 
of course, is dependent upon the Museum's 
archaeological staff, assisted by a specialized 
librory, a photographic studio, a scientific card- 
index and other facilities. 

ARRANGEMENT ON ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES 

The local circle of civilization is a distinctly 
defined sphere, but it can be fully understood only 
in relation to the cultures which surrounded it. We 
have only to recall the influences of Egypt, Meso¬ 
potamia, Anatolia, the Mycenaen world, and then 
later, Greece, Rome, Byzantium, Islam. These rela¬ 
tionships were not always of a hostile charocter. 
History doat not develop in simple moi,ilds. In the 
religious Inhere, for example, the peocefut penetra- 


Ancient glasi and pottery ora tho spoclol tioldt of lOMorch 
of Dr. Penuel P. Kohono, Director of the ftronfmon Biblical 
and Archaeological Museum. In Israel since 1938 he has 
served as Senior Assistant Keeper tar the Palestine Archaeo¬ 
logical Museum, and os Head of the Museum Section of the 
Israel Department of Antiquities. 

tion of polytheistic cults (of the Canaanites, the 
Phoenician and later the Graeco-Roman world), 
spelt greater danger for Hebrew-Jewish monothe¬ 
ism than war. The permanent exhibition of the 
Museum will pay proper attention both to tMl 
neighbouring civilizations and the constant tension 
between monotheism and polytheism. 

The presentation of selected representative as 
well as outstanding objects, both aesthetically 
satisfying and scientifically based is a conditio sine 
qua non for any museum. In regard to methods 
the presentation can be chronological or thematic. 
The latter, of course, can be highly instructive. 
Display can be centred about themes such as "sea¬ 
faring," "pottery-making," "the home," "the 
fortress," "mining," "cult figurines," "the Hebrew 
script," and the like. One can recall highly 
successful shows of this character. In the Bronfman 
Museum, however, we have arranged our perma¬ 
nent exhibition according to chronological princi¬ 
ples. For the archaeologist the manifold facets 
of life — in any given period — art and architec¬ 
ture, religion, burial customs, daily life, industries, 
commerce — combine to give a general picture of 
the period. The non-professional visitor, on the 
other hand, is immediately impressed by the in¬ 
herent harmony achieved in a hail devoted to one 
epoch. In the case of the Bronfman Museum he 
will, almost automatically, associate his visual 
impressions with what he knows of the Bible and 
biblical times. Had the premises at our disposal 
been larger, a synthesis of the archaeological and 
thematic arrangement might have been feasible. 
Under existing circumstances, thematic displays will 
be the basis of temporary exhibitions, with two 
exceptions: one small display of the Hebrew script, 
and another of ancient, mainly Jewish, coins. 

RANGE AND CHARACTER OF THE MUSEUM 

The Lower Entrance Hail from which the galleries 
branch off to the Museum of Fine Arts (Bezalel) 
and the Museum of Archaeology (Bronfman), con¬ 
tains a joint Opening Exhibition dedicated to Jew¬ 
ish religious monuments and works of art, ancient 
and modern. In the archaeological section, select¬ 
ed objects, mainly from the synagogues of antiquity 
will be exhibited. These will include mosaiu, 
architectural pieces, a choice selection of snWil 
objects of metal, pottery, stone and glass bearing 
Jewish symbols. 

The transition to the Bronze Age is represented 
by the Chalcolithic ("Copper-Stone") Period. As 
a result of highly successful recent excavations we 
are now better able to understand the charactar 
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of this period. Three groups of finds ore of 
special importance: about ten house-shaped ossuar¬ 
ies from Azor (near Tel Aviv], the bone figurines, 
basalt vessels and copper utensils from the sub¬ 
terranean dwellings near Beersheba, and the 
unique treasure of copper implements, comprising 
well over four hundred pieces, found in a cave 
in the Judean Desert not far from the Dead Sea. 

Two small halls herald the beginning of the 
Middle Bronze Age — the Age of the biblical 
fbtriarchs. 

The Late Bronze Age is represented chiefly by 
finds from Hazo, including one of the gate lions in 
North Syrian style made of basalt, from the 
‘‘orthostat temple,” and the well-known group of 
basalt stelae from another temple. A stairway 
leads to the small gallery above this hail; it is set 
aside for objects from neighbouring cultures of the 
Ancient Near East. 

We now come to a series of halls opening into 
one another and housing objects from the Israelite 
Period or Iron Age, that is the Periods of the Judges 
and the First Temple. 

Within the general context of the two early 
phases of the Israelite Period, Philistine and local 
pottery are of special interest; of the later phase, 
the Phoenician pottery from Achzib, ivories from 
Hazor and chiefly a lovely group of ivory plaques 
from Arslan Tash make an attractive display. The 
latter group has been identified as the property of 
King Hazael of Damascus (B44-812 BCE), whom 
we know from the Bible. 

Among the large objects of exceptional interest 
are the monumental proto-ionic capitals from the 
excavations at Ramat Rahel on the outskirts of 
Jerusalem, and a number of small stone pillars top¬ 
ped by voluted capitals (also of the proto-ionic 
type), which may have formed part of window- 
balustrades, possibly from the royal palace at 
Ramat Rahel as described by Jeremiah (22, 14), a 
huge reconstructed city gate from Hazor, and 
finally the reconstructed Holy of Holies, with two 
altars, from the temple of Arad in the Negev. 

Next comes an elongated hall containing five 
sections: 

Hebrew epigraphic documents of the Israelite 
Period, including ostraco from the Hazor and Arad 
digs. . 

Objects of the Second Temple Period, are sub¬ 
divided into three phases: 

The Return to Zion from the Babylonian Exile 
ersian Period) with a large number of remark¬ 
able pottery figurines. 

The- Period of the Hasmonean dynasty (Hellenistic 
Period), including a marble satyr, an excellent early 
Roman copy of a lost Hellenistic statue, and a 
Greek stone inscription found near Hefziba, erected 
by command of the Seleucid Antiochus III. 



VMorio Verteio Synagogue, Italy: 17 th century 
(Israel Museum). 

The Herodion era; ossuaries from the Jewish 
tombs around Jerusalem, finds from Nabataean 
Avdat in the Negev, and the famous stone slab 
with a building inscription put up by Pontius Pilate, 
from the excavations at Caesarea. 

The fifth section, set aside for the Revolt of Bar 
Kochbo, comprises objects from the now-famous 
caves in the Judean Desert near the Dead-Sea — 
where a band of Jewish warriors, their wives and 
children defied the Roman legions to the bitter end. 

The Period of the Mishno and the Talmud (the 
Roman and the Byzantine Periods) is represented 
by small objects of various materials, including 
glass, illustrating daily life, and a number of 
Graeco-Roman statues. 

Sections have been set aside for Jewish, Christian 
and pagan religion, art and daily life (including 
burial customs) of the later (Byzantine) phase; 
synagogal monuments and objects bearing Jewish 
symbols, Jewish epitaphs with Greek inscriptions, 
artifacts from the Jewish catacombs at Beth 
She'arim, including a iead sarcophagus with 
menora stamps. Another lead sarcophagus, from 
Jerusalem, is marked as Christian. Other objects 
from churches and monasteries in the Negev, qf 
Beth She'an and Tantura, reflect the vast scope of 
building activity carried on by the manifold Church 
orders and authorities, beginning with the reign of 
Constantine the Great. Paganism is represented 
by another lead sarcophagus, also from Jerusalem, 
and a number of small artifacts. 

The new Museum constitutes both an opportunity 
and a challenge. The collection it houses must be 
regarded as a nucleus to be added to from the 
treasures which excavations in all parts of Isroel 
ore constantly turning up. 


ISRAEL MUSEUM 
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Auiusio Robin: Admm, Bronte 


a sculpture garden 
in jerusalem 

isamu noguchi 


iramu Noguchi, bom In Californio, eno 
of th« worid'i loading iculplorr and itoge* 
dodgnors, at woll ot a creafluo landtcopo 
orttef, hot dotignod among other works o 
toKof Kviptvro for the Atsoclalod Prett 
Building, Rockefeller Centra, the garden 
for the UNESCO building In Paris and 
sets for AAortha Orahom's dance company. 
Works by h|pguchl are in leading mute> 
urns In many ports of the world. 
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Noveh Shaanan — “tranquil habitation” the hill is coiled. The 
name is from the Bible. To be asked to make a garden here, near 
the Valley of the Cross, was like entering into the timeless world of 
antiquity. 

However, I was told it was not to be for antiquities, but for 
modern sculptures. The idea came as a shock. But on reflection 
this, too, seemed logical — it would be the homage of one age to 
another (what else could it be?), of our new world and its civilization 
to the primal place of its birth. 

I saw the whole hill '.>:s a sort of new Acropolis; the Israel 
Museum, the Shrine of the Book, together with the adjoining 
Hebrew University and Knesset. 

These manifest the script of the times os well as the veneration 
of the State of Israel, for the safekeeping and propagation of that 
which it values. I wished to make a garden which would be 
meaningful in this context — both meaningful and memorable. 

Fundamental to the design is my regard for the sanctity of 
the place, the earth and the sky above. I wished to raise a song 
of praise to the place. The earth itself would be the means. Five 
curved retaining walls made of the rocks on the site would cup this 
earth in their great arcs. It is a device to make flat walkable areas 
where none existed before; necessity becoming the means to 
design. The rationale of construction determined that they be built 
essentially like rock mounds, behind which the earth would be held. 
There are rock mounds all over Israel from prehistoric times, like 
silent prayers to the dead. From the oldest forms we learn to build 
anew. These walls are, for me, prayers for the living, they make 
new land. Seen from the University they have evocative power of 
great wingj. 

Inside the garden the landscape surges and touches the horizon. 
I wished to retain this dialogue of earth and sky, vn'th no symmetry 
other then that given by the walls, without any arbitrary paths to 
break the swell of earth. For this reason the planted areas and the 
planting are asymmetric. So also is the placement of large base 
elements recalling the Museum architecture. Likewise, the sculptures 
by their placement will act as the delineators of another level of 
relationship to people, to the walls, to each other, to the spaces 
and he sky above. 

The black basalt walls and the entrance pyramid ore hierarchal, 
and the fountain with its rock-paved carries with it the promise of 
nature. All this pertains to what I call the non-Euclidean garden 
concept. It is in counterpoint to the archiecture. The relationship, 
however, was to the whole, a more intimate area of fixed geometry 
was needed of base, vertical and horizontal — where the more 
conventional or Euclidean sculptures might be better placed. 

A system of terracing and walls was introduced (an extension 
of the large bases mentioned above) which brings the elements of 
classical symmetry right into the garden itself, making it self- 
contained. There have also been introduced two buildings for those 
sculptures which must be protected from the weather. AlthougjK 
there will be no difficulty in situating every kind of sculpture, it 
becomes obvious that the Art Garden of the Israel Museum has not 
been made just for sculptures of the immediate past. While the 
placement of sculpture as we know it presents no problem, there is 
on element of challenge implicit in the garden. What forms must 
.%Stilpture aspire to, to conform to our new nuclear, non-Euclidean, 
hon-base-lined, relativistic world? 


ISRAEL HUSEUM 


Though tho Bezalel National Art Museum is almost sixty years old, It has not attained a promin¬ 
ence in any way comparable to other museums. 

In this barren and ravaged land, rich in tradition, but pitifully poor in worldly goods, without 
the nucleus of a royal collection or a rich assemblage of military booty, the Bezalel had to look outward 
from the very beginning. Boris Schatz, the far-seeing founder of the Museum, had grandiose schemes, 
but he translated them in the initial phase into more practical terms. He set himself a threefold purpose; 
to acquaint the population with the practical arts; to awaken feelings of Jewish pride ond national 
solidarity and to provide worthy models for the students of the school of arts and crafts which he found¬ 
ed. Schatz's endeavours aroused interest and sympathy but for a long time little more. He corres¬ 
ponded with many Jewish painters, travelled indefatigably trying to secure works of art. The most 
tangible response came primarily from the Central European artists, who though still painting in the 
academic manner of the 19th century, were intent on introducing something of the spirit of Jerusalem 
into their faded styles. Some of the canvases have historical value. They mark an epoch in the Museum's 
history and in many an elderly visitor awake tender memories. 

This narrow and incongruous artistic perspective made it difficult for the Museum to justify itself 
and so, concurrently, it began to collect Palestine archaeology, local ethnography and examples of the 
indigenous folk art of the Jews of the Near Eastern countries who were slowly making their way back 
to their homeland. 

From its earliest years Bezalel endeavoured to save what it could of Jewry's vanishing cultural 
heritage. For a variety of reasons its efforts concentrated upon the preservation of Jewish ceremonial 
art, of which it possesses one of the world's finest collections. The secular aspects of Jewish culture 
— those within the field of ethnography — were neglected, notwithstanding the rich opportunities 
offered by the presence in this country of Jewish communities from all the lands of North Africa, 
Persia, Yemen, Bokhara, the Balkans and Eastern Europe. However, even sporadic and unsystematic 
collecting over a period of sixty years laid the foundation of a substantial collection, and following 

a tabernacle in the 
wilderness 

karl katz 

Kart Kolz, Chief Curator of the Bezalel 
Notional Muteum since 1957, was born 
in New York. Prior to settling in Israel 
he worked for the Metropoliton Akuseum 
of Art and wos associated with the 
Wallers Art Gallery, Baltimore. He hos 
porticipated in excavations in Israel and 
has studied major museum collections in 
the Near and Middle East. 


Cup JKayy, Iran: Bowl Iran Ceramic, 

"Minai" 13 century C.E. 

the recent establishment of a Department of Jewish Ethnography, and the receipt of important gifts 
in the past few years, it will have few compeers. Two groups, the North AHcan and the Yemenite, 
counting thousands of objects and ranging fromprimitive household utensils to richly ornamented 
jewellery, ore of outstanding value and interest. The latter assemblage, the result of repeated visits 
of Professor Carl Rathjens to the Yemen from 1928 to 1938, was acquired by the late Zalman Schoc- 
ken and given on permanent loan to the Museum. 

The unique situation of Israel lends added point to the Museum's emphasis on Near Eastern art. 
This country has always played — and sHII plays — a central role in Near Eastern history. The Museum 
has just ocquired two important collections of Iranian art, spanning the history of Persia from the fourth 
n^iennium BCE to the 18th century CE. This assemblage certainly places Bezalel in the forefront of 
great collections of Persian Art. Bezalel also possesses Egyptian, Islamic and pre-lslamic objects, as 
well as Syrian and Turkish works. It is reasonable to expect that in its new premises, and with the 
facilities not at its disposal, the Museum will become a ^ai point for the study of Near and Middle 
Eastern art, and together with the Hebrew University and the Archaeobgical Museum will one day 
service the entire Middle East with scholarship and material for research in this field. 



ISRAEL MUSEUM 
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The Hebrew 
University in 
Jeruaalem. 


HEBREW 
UNIVERSITY 
AND TECHNION 
NARK 

40th 

ANNIVERSARY 


The Hebrevr University, Jeruscdem, the foremost institution of higher 
learning in Israel and the Jewish world, celebrated its fortieth anniver¬ 
sary at a festive ceremony graced by the presence of President Zalman 
Shozor, members of the Diplomatic Corps, Deputy Prime Minister Abba 
Ebon, the University's Board of Governors, led by its Chairman, Judge 
Louis E. Levinthal, and distinguished figures from Israel and Jewry 
overseas. The ceremony was preceded by a meeting of the Board 
of Governors, which adopted a new constitution and decided on the 
gradual transfer of the University's Tel Aviv Branch to the newly 
established Tel Aviv University. 

The official opening of the Hebrew University took place on April 1, 
1925. It was a great day for all Jews — and perhaps for none so much 
as those who had heljsed to bring it about. 

Under the dynamic leadership of Dr. Judah L. Magnes, for many 
years Chancellor and afterwords first President of the imiversity, and 
vrith the financial assistance of Jews throughout the world, progress 
was steadily maintained. Soon the presence of the university began 
to be felt throughout Ae country, and it began to receive increasing 
recognition in academic circles abroad. 

The number of students is rising steadily and has today reached a 
peak figure of nearly 11/000. The majority are drawn from Israel itself 
and include a substantial number of Arabs and Druze. But more and 
more students ore now also coming from abroad. The academic staff 
consists of well over 1,000 men and women, a large proportion of whom, 
significantly, are graduates of the Hebrew University itself. Tlip 
university's graduates are to be found in substantial numbers in all tne 
other institutions of higher learning in the country. And similarly, they 
ore helping to meet the need for well-trained professional staff also in 
many other spheres —r.in the country's research institutions, in its hospi¬ 
tals, in numerous Gov^ment departments, in the national institutions, 
in the secQ^dcnry schools and teachers' seminaries. 
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The fortieth anniver¬ 
sary of the Technion, 
Israel Institute of 
■B^chnology, Haifa, has 
recently been celebrat¬ 
ed on the principle of 
"business as usual", 
without the expensive 
ceremonies that are 
customary on such oc¬ 
casions. General Yaa- 
kov Dori, President of 
the Technion, issued 
the following state¬ 
ment to mark the oc¬ 
casion: 

"Forty years ago, a 
ceremony at the first 
building of the Techni¬ 
on, on Hador Hacarmel, 
formally marked the 
beginning of studies in 
engineering and tech¬ 
nology in Palestine — 
at the Technion. Though 
forty years are not a 
full jubilee in the tradi¬ 
tional sense of the term, 
it is still a significant 
milestone in the life of 
the Technion.... We 
believe that the results 
of our renewed efforts 
... for the advancement 
of the Technion — to 
broaden its scope and 
deepen its activities ... 
will be to the greater 
benefit of science and 
technology in Israel and 
will further the Techni¬ 
on towards realization 
of the national and 
general ideals to which 
ijj^ committed." 



ChureNU Auditorium, Main iacture hall of Tecfmion. 


In general — the Technion's organization, academic structure 
and regulations are, mutadis mutandis, similar to those of ttte 
Hebrew University and there is fullest cooperation and mut^ 
regard between the two institutions. Studies are pursued in six 
faculties and two departments. These ore, in chronological order of 
their establishment: the faculties of Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Chemical Technology, 
and the Faculty of Physical Sciences (1953); the Departments (sub¬ 
faculties) of Agricultural Engineering (1953); Aeronautical Engineering 
(1954); Mining and Metallurgy 0956); Industrial Design Centre (1956). 
With the aid of U.S.O.M. new projects have recently been initiated, in 
Industrial Management, Marine Engineering and Food Technology. 
The student body, in both clay and evening sessions, has grown since 
the founding of the State from less than 700 to over 3,600, and its 
teaching staff to over 500 full and port time teachers. 


Reading Room in the Technion Library. 
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SHAVUOT 

Our proyer books doscribo Shavuo^ os ‘Z'mon Toratenu', "the season of the giving of our Torah"; 
for it was on this day that AAoses receivgd the Ten Commandments from the Almighty on Moimt Sinai. 

"And He gave unto Moses, when He hod made an end of communing with him upon Mount 
Sinai, two tablet of teithnony, tablet of stone, erritten with the finger of God”. tinoAit St > lai 

It is also the holiday of the year's first harvest — ‘Hag Habikkurim'— on which, in BibUcoi days, 
farmers offered flrstfruis as sacrifice to the Tempie in Jerusalem. Today, following tradition, Israel farmers 
offer firstfrults to the Jewish National Fund for reclamation of the land. 
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THE YOUTH BATTALIOHS OF ISRAEL 


Gadna, which is Hie Cadet Corps of Israel, has certainly earned its spurs by now. In the first 
harsh years of statehood, fighting against fearful odds, every able-bodied man and woman had to 
carry a gun, and the high school boys and girls made things a great deal easier for them by taking 
over messenger jobs, digging trenches and doing first aid. 

As times changed, these youthful and improvised contingents evolved into a regular formation 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Education and Culture, and Gadna — a name that 
is an acrostic of the initials of the Hebrew words ‘Youth Battalions' — now takes in all boys and 
girls from the age of fourteen to eighteen. These secondary school pupils, as well as pupils of 
agricultural and vocational schools, meet for drill and training four hours a week, and on one day 
each month for systematic marches and excursions. Boys and girls already at work attend for half 
a day in the week. There are four training camps and quite a number of clubs. There are in parti¬ 
cular Navy and Air Clubs where a boy may learn the rudiments of navigation and even ‘have a go’ 
at flying a plane on his own, Gadna runs a first-class orchestra to temper this military rigour, ond 
it conducts courses for successive groups of youth leaders from Asia, Africa and Latin-America, as 
well, naturally, as from Israel itself. 

Activity and interests are for-flung and long-visioned. Gadna teaches its members how to 
handle a rifle against the time when, like all young Israelis, they are called up for national service. 
But that is only a fraction of a crowded schedule: instruction in camping and in field sports, topo¬ 
graphy and gymnastics, nature study and first aid, folk-dancing and athletics. Gadna is always 
ready to step in where and whenever a summons is heard. Gadnaists join groups of rescuers if 
flash-floods in the Negev threaten life or limb and property. They help out in villages that ar4|| 
short of labourers at harvest-time. They volunteer for oil kinds of chores, educational and social, in 
development towns, where, in the main, newcomers are settled. The common denominator of aH 
this diversity is a determination to instil in the up-and-coming generation of Israel a readiness, and 
a competence to offer a helping hand, a belief in work, a love of Homeland, and an ambition to 
ploy a vrorthy and practical part in its progress. In brief, to make these boys and girls loyal and 
upright, citizens, accompHsh^ and iforsoKle and rewarding. 
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Irif, ninatMn years old, is soldi«r>instructor of o group of Godno girls at Comp JolH noor 
Tol Aviv. This is o comp that looks to imparting physical skills rathor than tho farming techniquos 
which aro tho speciality of some of the other Gadna centres. Boys and girk come to it for eimm 
days, most of them still in the early stages of high school. Irit, by personal example, shows her 
awestruck girls hew to wriggle with the greatest of ease obng a rope suspended horixontaily, heels 
up and head down. Then she guides an awkward and untried recruit to follow suit, and, in what 
is veritable the twinkling of on eye, the trick is done. 

Irit is fully-fledged graduate of Godno, having undergone the rampiete cycle from the day 
she first came to Jalil as a tyro till her return at an instructor of girls not oil that younger than her- 
Jilf. She enfoys talking — but always with o pleosant modesty — about her experiences. 


‘When f was fourUnn, ond in fifth form, we 
were all told to go and buy khaki uniforms. Good 
hoavonsi Hew exefied we werel In our hikes we 
loornt how to pitch tents and kindio camp-firms to 
keep warm or to keep off mosquHoms, and also for 
the sheer fun of the crackling tomes, to sit around 
and do community singing. First-aid was a very 
challenging lesson. Did you know that you can 
make stretchers out ttf old shirts? Once I had a 
chance to use what these classes had taught me. 
I happened to be travelling in a bus and there was 
a bit of a collision. The man sitting next to me 
was badly hurt. I didn't get into a panic at all 
but treated him 'according to the book’ before he 
was taken to hospital. 

‘We were taught to swim in the Mediterranean, 
hew to save someone drowning, how to apply 
artificial respiration. On the ‘defensive’ side we 
had coaching in judo. It all gave us a feeling of 
confidence and resourcefulness. I am not afraid 
of troubles or misadventures any more. 



Boys end itrls mcquirm physieal fitness, end the ability to 
cope with ail khida of aituaiiona. LUa is full oi obatmdas, 
but the Oadna irainoe laaraa how to master them. 


‘When I was in seventh form I came down to 
Camp Jalil with my class. We struck up close 
acquaintanceships with boys and girls from all 
parts of Israel — the city and the village, sttbras 
and new arrivals who could hardly speak a word 
of Hebrew. The day was so full that I had no 
leisure to get homesick, though it was the first time 
I had been away from my family. The strict disci¬ 
pline was a bit strange to us all. An hour was that 
hour on the dot, not a minute after. Our beds 
had to be straightened and tidied just so. Our 
cabins must be spotless and shipstope. But the 
reward was well worth it—-a spirit of comradeship 
and a very deep feeling of independence and self- 
relience. 

‘In a higher form, I was brought to a farm camp 
in Galilee. We planted trees on Mount Gifboo, 
and, as we delved and set a new forest, we knew 
that we were doing something very important — 
we were transforming a slice of our Homeland, 
making it lovely. We felt enormously proud of 
ourselvesi 
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Mambera of Oadna alao /earn how to organise ihair livaa 
without tha help oi adulta. They oook for thmmaabrm 
and aarva thair own iood in a wall-ordarad mannar. 
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*f /%• working with young poopio, and it seems ’ 
I had a gift for it. So tho Army turned me into 
an instructor in Camp Jalil. Even when my period 
of Army service is over, I should like to stay on 
tor some time. You will understand that I have to 
keep a certain distance from my charges, many 
of them not very much my junior in years. It is 


net because of any aloofness or superiority or any 
class distinction. It is just that discipline is indispen¬ 
sable. After the girls leave, many of them write -• 
to me appreciatively, they do not think of me any 
longer os a martinet, and the correspondence often 
leads to real and lasting friendship.' 


How does the Commanding Officer of Camp Jalil assess the place and the contribution of 
Gadna in Israel's society? ‘We cannot escape reality', he says. ‘Israel is a little country in an i;||^ 
friendly encirclement and every potential defender is wanted. Gadna trainees make good soldier. 
But Gadna's scope and role for peaceful pursuits are far wider and more momentous. There is so 
much to be done — swamps to be drained,, forests to be planted, deserts to be watered, illiteracy 
to be dispelled, civics to be taught, the language, the geography and history of the Land to be 
inculcated. What matters most is that we reach out everywhere and bring up our boys and girls in 
the right way. How can we do it? The answer is too long to give you here and now, but let us 
take a single example from my own experience. 


‘f remember a gang of potential juvenile delin¬ 
quents. I found that they were interested in 
football. I saw to it that Gadna drew them, almost 
without their realising it, into one or other of its 
football teams and, after that, gradually and now 


without especial difficulty, into other forms of 
decent and improving activity. 

'You ask me to tell you in a word what Gadna 
is doing for Israel. Well, what better asset can 
a State possess than a Cadet Corps, organised, 
trained, willing, ready and dedicated?' 



OADNA SBTTLBMBNT "BB'BR ORAH” IN THE SOUTHERN REGION OP THE NBOSV 

In this desolute spot within tha Aavt of ths dsssrt, the Gmdnm youth corps have sot up u nourishing agrioulturml 
e st t h eosat. Many oi its groups coma to Ba’et Orah tor periods ranging from a fortnight to ana month. Tha 
groups roteta, but tha sattiaaiant is dovyfopii^ and flourishing at a nudd rata-— a fine axampla of daaart eonguast 

in Israel. 
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Haifa’s 
International 
^ Flower Show 
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Symphony of colours spread over an area of 
five acres, playing in red and white, violet, 
green and yellow, . . . 

This was the ’^Symphony of Flowers**, the 
14th International Haifa Flower Show on 
Mt. Carmel, from 14th to 22nd April, 1965. 

Flowers from as many as thirty countries 
were exhibited and prizes were awarded for 
different catagories. Among the prize winners 
were Mallika Florists of Hew Delhi who were 
awarded First Prize for Original Display. 







NEWS IN BRIEF 


PramiMr Lavi Eahkol waxna against violotioa of 
brow's Wotsr B^hts 

“Any violation of our water rights will be 
interjreted as a violation of our territory," 
Premier Levi Eshkol said in a recent interview 
with Ramohone, the Israel Defence Forces 
weekly. He had been asked whether the 
Government was firmly resolved to oppose 
Arab scheme to divert &e Jordan headwaters, 
even should this involve the use of force. 

The Chief of Staff, Mqj-Gen. Yitzhak Robin, 
stated in the same Independence Day issue of 
the paper that the Defence Forces must main¬ 
tain their operational readiness so as to pre¬ 
vent the river diversion. Such action did not 
necessarily mean war, the Chief of Staff scdd. 

Mr. Abba Ebon ccdls for peace at Arob-lsrael 
Fraternity Celebration 

“There will never be a mop of the Middle 
East without a free and sovereign State of 
Israel in its midst," Mr. Aba Ebon, Israel's 
Deputy Prime Minister, declared in Haifa on 
May 3. He was speddng in Arabic at an 
ArcdD-Israel fraternity assembly held in Haifa 
to mark May Day and Israel's approadiing 
17th Independence Day. 

"It is desirable that Arab leaders should 
adapt themselves to this situation, and I have 
the feeling that, in the depths of their hearts, 
they are already aware of it," Mr. Ebon conti¬ 
nued. "I do not believe thrt the great Arab 
nation will always accept a leadership that 
calls for WOT, when the Arab people needs 
peace and economic and social progress in 
co-operation with other peoples in the area 
and the world at large. There is no reason 
why the process of co-operation, which has 
led to progress in Western Europe after the 
havoc of the war, should not take place in 
the Middle East, on the same principle of 
economic co-operation within the framework 
of existing sovereignties. 

“The State of Israel is not a foreign growth 
in this area, but a well-rooted part of the 
history and the spiritual experience of the 
Middle East. It is folly to describe Israel as 
a colonial phenomenon. It is the most ancient 
and deeply rooted notional entity that exists 
in the region," Mr. Ebon said. 

Greetings were delivered at the assembly 
by representatives of the Moslem, Druze and 
Christian communities. A ploy, “Nasr-e-Din," 
was performed in Arabic by th§ Nazaretfi 
Dramatic Circle of tiie Histadrut. ’ 


Nozareth Mayor calls on. Xsraeli Arabs to be 
“Bridge for Peace" 

An appeal to Israeli Arabs to serve as a 
“bridge for peace" between Israel and her 
Arab neighbours, and not as "cm instrument 
for war," was made recently by Mr. Seif e-Din 
Zuabi, Mayor of Nazareth. In an interview 
with the Israeli Arabic paper El Yom, Mr. Zuabi 
stated that, although the Arabs living in Is^ppl 
had their problems, these were the internal 
problems found in any human society. 

“I am certain," the Mayor declared, "that a 
conflagration between Israel and the Arab 
countries will consume the green and the dry 
gross alike, and that the fate of the Arabs will 
be no different from that of the Jews, since the 
bombs that will be thrown will not differentiate 
between us and other citizens. Moreover, 
some of the Arab rulers ore constantly ccdUng 
on the Arab minority to work against the State, 
and this may bring disaster upon us. We 
should serve as a bridge for peace, and not 
as cm instrument for war." 

Ghancdcm Freighter joins TSm Fleet on West 
African route 

The Ghanaian Black Star national shipping 
company's freighter, m.s. Asrom River, has 
joined Sm Israel Navigation Co.'s Haifa-West 
Africa service, under cm agreement recently 
signed between the two firms. Mr. Paul 
Lewinson, a chrector of Zim, told the press that 
the agreement is for a provisional one-year 
period at this stage. The Asrom River will 
join the Zim vessels Shikma and Eshel on the 
route for a joint monthly service. It will call 
at Haifa every two monfcs or so. 

The additional vessel is to help cope with 
the increased flow between the two countries, 
following the recent grant by ttie Government 
of a £5m. credit to Ghana for the purchase of 
Israel products over the next years. 

Israeli Youth Delegation returns from visit to 
Nazi Death Comps 

A group of 14 young Israelis returned recent¬ 
ly from a tour of the sites of the Nazi extermina¬ 
tion camps conducted under the auspices of 
the Former Partisans and Ghetto Fighters 
Organization. The delegation attended memo¬ 
rial services commemorating the 20th anniver¬ 
sary of the liberation of Auschwitz and ^e 
anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto Revolt, ttid 
also visited Treblinka and Mcddcmek. 

Back in Israel, the young people, deeply , 
moved by what they had seen, declared that 
“every Jew diould visit the comps, in order to 
see with his own eyes what tlm Nazis have 
done to the Jewish people." 
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50 young admaem onthuaioilB to Wdxmcom 
bwtituto'o Sunmior Comp. 

The modem reseordi laboratories and 
scientific staff of Israel's Weizmaim histitute 
of Science will be awaiting the arrival this 
July of fifty eager boys and girls, participants 
in the Institute's second Science Youth Camp. 
T^e Camp, which will last for two weeks, is 
organized by the Weizmonn Institute in co¬ 
operation with the Ministry of Education and 
<i||ilture. It was decided to hold another camp 
this year following the enthusiastic response 
of both teachers and pupils to the first one last 
year. 

During their two-week stay, the youngsters 
will have the opportunity of gaining firsthand 
acquaintance, under the guidance of Institute 
scientists, with research trends in the fields of 
biology, mathematics, chemistry and physics. 
The boys and girls will be housed under can¬ 
vas in the heart of the campus and take port 
in the usual summer camp recreation pro¬ 
gramme — hikes, sports, swimming, etc. 
Participants will be chosen by a selection 
committee composed of Institute scientists and 
a representative of the Ministry of Education 
and Culture. 

Top-level ILO aeminar 

'The first top-level seminar of the International 
Labour Organization's Institute for Labour 
Studies to be held in Israel was opened recent¬ 
ly at the Histadrut's Afro-Asian Institute. The 
seminar was on "The Role of Coo^ration in 
Economic and Social Development." 

Among the speakers were Histadrut Secre¬ 
tory-General, Mr. Aharon Becker; the Director 
of the Afro-Asian Institute, Mr. Akiva Eiger; 
Mr. Otir D. McKenzie, the Chief of Projects of 
the ILO Special Ftind Programme in Israel and 
the Acting Resident Representative of the U.N. 
Techniccd Assistance Board; Mrs. Hava Hareli, 
of Ae Foreign Ministry Department for Inter¬ 
national Cooperation; and Mr. Raul Mignone, 
of the Geneva Institute, who brought greetings 
from the Director of the ILO, Mr. David A. 
Morse. 

The last time such a seminar was held was 
two year ago in the UAR. 

Among the 23 participants from 21 countries 
arrived for the fortnight-long seminar 
■tmre Mr. Alexander Soblotzki, on instructor 
at the Trade Union College in Moscow. Other 
countries represented include: Cameroun, 
Costa Rica, Turkey, Chile, Bolivia, Nicaragua, 
Greece, the Hiilippines, Uruguay, Guatemala, 
India, Ceylon, Kenya, Liberia, Mexico, Argen¬ 
tina, Peru, the Bahamas and Colombia. 


The Torch 

The eternal torch oi Jewish tile 
Went on ahining through the darkneea. 

Because it was kept alive by them. 

Through Bre, bullets and gas. 

Twice Jerusalem was destroyed. 

Yet twice its glory was reborn. 

Today its star is shining bright. 

Glowing with eternal fuel — the Hie, 

The eternal Jewish Hie — 

Kept alive by it 

To heat the wounds oi time. 

They crawled with the torch 
Through barbed wire. 

They crawled with the torch 
Through Bre, bullets artd gas. 

They conquered Death to keep it burrnng. 

They conquered Time to keep it alive. 

RAPHAEL VAGO (grade 12) Kibbuis Negba. 


Our Legacy 

Artd with the Brat awareness oi the Hope 
There came the Dream; 

And the Dream was oi the Place, 

The Place to shape the Future. 

And the shape oi the Future was good. 

So the Dream became Reality; 

And the reality was the Way, 

The Way lor all with Hope. 

And the Hope was ior the Land, 

And, with it, Peace; 

Artd the Peace was to be tor all. 

For all to share the good. 

Ami the good was tor our People, 

So our People came to build; 

Artd they built this Land oi ours, 

That we might keep the Dream. 

NOMl FINGRET (18) Kibbutz Yasur. 




I Israel celebrated its 17th Indepen^nee 
I Pay on May. The outstanding event 
I commemorating the national fesUval uxu 
' the military parade staged by the Israel 
Defence Forces and which was viewed by 
more than half a miUion people. The largest 
demonstration of armed strength yet display¬ 
ed by the young State, the hour-long parade 
featured a number of new deterrent weapons, 
including the recently acquired Hawk ground- 
to-air missiles. An airforce display prowd/jd 
: a dramatic umbrella to the whole show^t 
featured supersonic jet fighters — Mirages, 
Vautur bombers, Stratocruisers, Super My- 
stmres, Nord-transports, Fouga Magisters and 
Pipers. 

Among the many foreign guests present 
at the parade were official delegations from 
various countries, including the Vice Presi¬ 
dent and the Chef de Cabinet of Liberia, the 
Foreign Mnister of the Central African Re¬ 
public, the Minister of Defence from Salva¬ 
dor, Ministers from Tanzania, Dahomy, Togo, 
Zambia and Gambia, and the Chief of Staff 
from Sierra Leone. 

Other events marking Israel's 17th In¬ 
dependence Day features were, a night 
parade in Jerusalem, International Bible Quiz 
of Jewish youth. Distribution of the Israel 
Prizes for outstanding achievements in the 
fields of Science, Literature, Education, Agri¬ 
culture, and The Arts. 
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TAe PrpMmnt, Prime Minister end 
XShiei Staff teke the iMute. ' 
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THE ONE TRUE DIRECTION OF MAN 

The question which is always being brought for* 
ward — "To where, to vrhat, must we educate?" 
— misunderstands the situation. Only times which 
know a figure of general validity—the Christian, 
the gentleman, the citizen — know an answer to 
that question, not necessarily in words, but by 
pointing with the finger to the figure which rises 
clear in the air, out-topping all. The forming of 
this figure in all individuals, out of all materials, is 
the formation of a “culture". But when ail figures 
are shattered, when no figure is able any longer 
to dominate and shape the present human material, 
what is there left to form? 

Nothing but the image of God. 

That is the indefinable, only factual, direction of 
the responsible modern educator. This cannot be a 
theoretical answer to the question "To what?", but 
only, if at all, an answer carried out in deeds; an 
answer carried out by non-doing. 

The educator is set now in the midst of the need 
which he experiences in inciusion, but only a bit 
deeper in it. He is set in file midst of the service, 
only a bit higher up, which he invokes without 
words; he is set in the imitafio D»i abteondhi nd 
non ignoti. 

When all "directrons" fail there arises in the darfc- 
;|^ss over the abyss the one true direction of mcm, 
towards the creative Spirit, towards the Spirit of 
God brooding on the face of the vroters, towards 
Him of Whom we know not whence He comes and 
whither He goes. 

That is man's true autonomy which no longer betrays 
but responds. 


Jevdsh pMtosopNp Martin Buber, 
bntd in Vienna In 1878, .died in Jerusalem on. the 
yH^lh June, 1965. 

He was the oulhOr of many books on philosophy, 
jH>cioie{|ir4f^'^l*l^ of relkglon. Two weeks ago 
be wa^ CMCmbd rtie Freedom qf Jerusalem os one 
* iof the greatest Jewish thlnlwrs and humonMs. 


Man, the creature, who forms and bansforms the 
creation, cannot create. But he, each man, con 
expose himself and others to the creative Spirit. 
And ho con call upon the Creator to save and pen- 
feet His image. ,, , 

Mortin Bidser t ielween Mon m 

- . 












SHALOM! 



On the eve of my departure from your country — on completing my tenure of 
office as the Consul of Israel—i wish to express to you, and through you to the 
people at large, my deep gratitude for your growing interest in the welfare of my people 
and my country and your sincere desire Jo further cultivate the bonds of friendship 
between India and Israel. 

On my arrival, 16 months ago, in a letter to you, I said: “We shall do our best, 
dear reader, to unfold before you the striving of an ancient people — 4,000 year 
old — rebuilding their homeland in face of great odds. It is an unusual story 
of ingathering of Jewish exiles from 104 countries the world over, of social and national 
integration, of reviving the Hebrew language and culture, of education and science, 
of rapid economic development in agriculture, industry and shipping, of voluntary labour, 
cooperative and youth movements assuming leading roles in the building of the country." 

In my article "Day of Atonement for all Jews", which was published in the 
Indian Express on 16-9-64, I tried to provide some explanation to pertinent questions 
which are in the mind of everyone: "What has sustained the Children of Israel during 
centuries of odds and hazards, during a long Exile dispersed among other 
nations suffering discrimination, persecution and extermination? How could they 
gather the scattered tribes of Israel and re-establish their independence in the ancient 
Homeland? How can little Israel of 8,000 square miles and 2 Vs million people develop 
itself, progress and share her experience with more than 50 other developing 
countries in Asia, Africa, Middle East and Latin America while still surrounded by 
Arab hostility? 

One cannot understand Jewish life without conceiving it as one comprehensive 
lot embracing the People, their Land and their Book, the Bible, in one integrated 
and harmonious synthesis, in spirit and body. That is why the Land of Israel — the 
Holy Land from the religious point of view is at the same time Zion, the land of national 
life and creativity. That is why the Hebrew language, which had been a dead language 
during the 1,800 years of Exile, could be successfully revived, because it is both 
the sacred language of Jewish prayers as well as the earthy living language of the people. 
And that is why all Jewish holidays, except for the one Day of Atonement, express both 
religious and national aspects of life of the people in their land. 

The revived State of Israel was also compelled to fight for its life, from the 
day it was born, when the armies of five Arab States---Egypt, Syria, Jordan, 

Iraq, and Lebanon — defying the United Nations’ resolution of November 29, 1947 — 
invaded it, starting a war that ended after eight months with a defeat of the Arab 
forces. Israel's political struggle has not yet come to a close, for to this day her 
Arab neighbours have not reconciled themselves to her very existence. 

But the unique and distinctive feature of Jewish history is the struggle of 
ideas, spiritual values and moral principles, that the Jews have had to wage throughout 
their annals, both on their own soil and during their wandering in exile. It was this 
supremacy of the spirit which sustained the 650,000 Jews in Israel and enabled 
them to defeat the five Arab armies supported by a population of about 40 million. 

Since its earliest days,..0he prophets of Israel, its sages and teachers have found 
l^aeTs supreme mission in the kingdom of the spirit. They, however did not brittle 
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th 0 body and its noeds, for thoro is no soul without a body and no univorsal 
human ideal without national freedom and independence." 


Also, in this my last issue of ‘News From Israel' as editor we fry to convey to 
you the great spirit which is moving the Children of Israel in the fulfilment of their 
Zionist dreams and aspirations—the rebuilding of the State of Israel and 
the ingathering of Exiles — in the most tragic yet epic drama mankind has ever known. 


You will find in this issue, dear reader, some quotations from Max I. Dimont's 
most intellectually challenging book ‘Jews, God, and History' — attempting to 
provide an answer to the question of Jewish survival; from ‘Exodus' — Leon Uris' 
greatest epos, the story of Jewish heroism — the revolt of the Warsaw Ghetto against 
the German Nazis who murdered 6,000,000 Jews; from Weizmann's autobiography, 
‘Trial and Error', telling about the United Nation's resolution in 1947 to estoblish a 
Jewish State in Palestine; from Joseph Baratz's book ‘A Village by the Jordan', 
describing the founding of Degania, the Erst Kibbutz which came into being in 1909 
under the Turkish Ottoman rule; and from Rivka Guber’s ‘The Signal Fires of 
Lachish,' telling the story of rehabilitation, resettlement and integration of the many 
and varied tribes of Israel. 


You are probably aware that the Hebrew University in Jerusalem established 
several years ago an Institution of Asian Studies which includes a special department for 
Indian studies. I wish a similar department for Jewish studies — history, religion, 
philosophy and culture equipped with the necessary library and manned by 
scholars, professors and researchers, will be established in one of the many 
excellent universities in India. 


I say this, because it is my deep conviction that only by cultivating spiritual, 
moral and cultural understanding that our peoples can come closer; more so for mankind 
at large, this is the way to overcome prejudices, intolerance and hatred, and thus 
pave the way for peace and happiness. In this connection, I am glad to pay tribute 
to H. E. Dr. Zakir Hussein, Vice-President of India, who on his recent visit to the 
Kingdom of Jordan stressed the need for a peaceful settlement of the Arab-lsrael dispute. 


Dear reader, I am returning to Israel greatly encouraged by what I learnt 
and felt here, and I can assure you that I shall become an 'ambassador' of goodwill 
of India to Israel, If there is a message in our hearts and minds to our fellow man, 
individually and collectively, it is the message for joint efforts for the sake of man and 
humanity to provide him with the basic necessities of life, to safeguard his natural rights 
and to foster brotherly love. ShalomI 


Yours truly. 


P.S. 

Our address in Israel: 
7, Noah Street, 

Ramat Aviv, 

Tel Aviv. 

T*li 4427S5 
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"rr HAPPENED ONLY ONCE IN HISTORY! 


JEWS 

GOD 

& 

H I STO R Y 

by Max I. DImont 


“The real history of the Jews has not yet been 
written. It took Europe sixteen hundred years 
after the decline of Greece to realize that her 
literature, science, and architecture had their roots 
in Grecian civilization. It may take another few 
hundred years to establish that the spiritual, moral, 
ethical, and ideological roots of Western civiliza¬ 
tion are embedded in Judaism. To put it differ¬ 
ently — the furniture in the Western world is 
Grecian, but the house in which Western man 
dwells is Jewish. This is a viewpoint which is 
beginning to appear more and more in the writings 
of both churchmen and secular scholars. 

Jewish history cannot be told as the history of 
Jews only, because they have nearly always lived 
within the context of other civilizations. The destiny 
of the Jews has paralleled the destinies of those 
same civilizations, except in one important respect. 
Somehow the Jews managed to escape the cultural 
death of each of the civilizations within which they 
dwelled. Somehow the Jews managed to survive 
the death of one civilization and continue their 
cultural growth in another which was emerging 
at the time. 

HOW DID THEY SURVIVE? 

To tell this four-thousand-year story of survival 
on four continents and in six major civilizations, 
this book makes use of a new metaod of viewing 
Jewish history. It presents the general history of 
each of these civilizations, analyzes Jewish events 
within the framework of these other cultures, and 
then examines those ideas, unique to the Jews, 
which enabled them to survive as a naHonal group 
and which gave them the vitality to continue as a 
culture-producing society. Thus Jewish, history be¬ 
comes pgrt of world history." f/roniPthe Preface) 

If 
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There are approximately three biHion people on 
this earth, of whom twelve million — less than one 
half of one per cent — are classified as Jews. 
Statistically, they should hardly Iw heard of, like 
the Ainu tucked away in a corner of Asia, bystand¬ 
ers of history. But the Jews are heard of totally 
out of proportion to their small numbers.... 

From this people sprang Jesus Christ, acclaimed 
Son of God by more than 850 million Christia^ 
the largest religious body in the world. From mtii 
people came Paul, organizer of the Christian 
Church. The religion of the Jews influenced the 
Mohammedan faith, second-largest religious orga¬ 
nization in the world, with over 400 million adher¬ 
ents claiming descent from Abraham and Ishmael. 
The Mormons say they are the descendants of the 
tribes of Israel. 

Another Jew is venerated by more than one 
billion people. He is Karl Marx, whose book Das 
Kapital is the secular gospel of Communists the 
world over, with Marx himself enshrined in Russia 
and China. Albert Einstein, the Jewish mathemati¬ 
cian, ushered in the atomic age and opened a path 
to the moon with his theoretical physics. A Jewish 
psychiatrist, Sigmund Freud, lifted the lid of man's 
mind. His discovery of psychoanalysis revolutioniz¬ 
ed man's concept of himself and the relation of 
mind to matter. Three hundred years earlier, a 
Jewish philosopher, Baruch Spinoza, pried philo¬ 
sophy loose from mysticism, opening a path to 
rationalism and modern science. 

Through the ages, the Jews successiveiy introduc¬ 
ed such concepts as prayer, church, redemption, 
universal education, charity — and did so hundreds 
of years before the rest of the world was ready to 
accept them. And yet, up until 1948, for close 
to three thousand years, the Jews did not even 
have a country of their own. They dwelt among 
the Babylonians, lived in the Hellenic world, stood 
at the bier of the Roman Empire, flourished in the 
Mohammedan civilization, emerged from a twelve- 
hundred-year-old darkness known as the Middle 
Ages, and rose to new intellectual heights in 
modern times. . .. 

There are three elements in Jewish survival which 
make the history of this people different from that 
of all other people. They have had a continuous 
living history for four thousand years and have 
been an intellectual and spiritual force for three 
thousand years. They survived three thousand 
years without a country of their own, yet preserv||d. 
taeir ethnic identity among alien cultures. Th^ 
hove expressed their ideas not only in their own 
language, but in practically all the major languages 
of the world.... 

All civilizations we know about have left a record 
of their history in material things. We know them 



through tablets or ruins dug up by archaeologists. 
But we know of the Jews in ancient times mostly 
from the ideas they taught and the impact which 
these ideas had upon other people and other 
civilizations. There ore few Jewish tablets to tell 
of battles and few Jewish ruins to tell of former 
splendour. The paradox is that those people who 
left only monuments behind as a record of their 
existence have vanished with time, whereas the 
jgfh who left ideas, have survived. 

EWorld history has hurled six challenges at the 
Jews, each a threat to their very survival. The 
Jews rose to each challenge and lived to meet the 
next. 

The pagan world was the first challenge to 
Jewish survival. The Jews were a small band of 
nomads, stage extras among such mighty nations 


literature; Roman legions, law, and government 
all left an indelible stamp on the entire civilized 
world. But when the Roman legions were defeated, 
this culture collapsed and died. The nations which 
were subjugated first by Greece and then by Rome 
disappeared. New nations took their place by 
force of arms. The Jews however remained, not 
by the might of their arms but by the might of 
their cohesive ideas. 

The third challenge to the Jews came about 
through a phenomenon which is unique and un¬ 
paralleled in history. Two Judaisms had been 
created, one in Palestine, the other in Diaspora, 
a word from the Greek meaning, a “scattering," 
or "scatter about," and signifying that body of 
Jews scattered about in the gentile world outside 
Palestine. From the time of the expulsion of the 





JERUSALEM IN THE 
MAP OF MADABA 
SIXTH CENTURY 

This pictorial map of the 
Holy Land, which in¬ 
cludes the notable sites 
with their ancient names 
inscribed in Greek, is 
named after the town of 
Madaba in the Kingdom 
of Jordan, the biblical 
Medeba, where it was 
found by chance in 1896. 
It dates back to the sixth 
century, in the Christian- 
Byzantine era, and is 
preserved in the floor of 
the Orthodox Church 
where it was first dis¬ 
covered. 


as Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia, Egypt, Persia. 
How did they manage to survive as a cultural 
group during this seventeen-hundred-year span of 
their history, vrhen ail these great nations clashed 
and annihilated one another? During this period 
the Jews came, perilously close to disappearing. 
What saved them were the ideas with which they 
responded to each of the dangers encountered. 

Having survived seventeen hundred years of 
wandering, enslavement, decimation in battle, and 
OI00, the Jews returned to their homeland only to 
run into the Greco-Roman period of their history. 
This was their second challenge, and it was a 
miracle that the Jews emerged from It at all. Every¬ 
thing Hellas touched during magic years of her 
greatness became Helienized, including her con¬ 
querors, the Romans. Greek religion, art, and 


Jews from Jerusalem by the Babylonians in the 
sixth century B.C. to the time of the liberation of 
the Jews from the ghettos in the nineteenth century 
A.D. was the era of the fragmentation of the Jewish 
people into small groupings, dispersed over tre¬ 
mendous land areas and among the most divergent 
cultures. How could the Jews be kept from assi¬ 
milation and absorption into the sea of alien 
people around them? 

The Jews met this challenge with the creation of 
a religious-legal code — the Talmud —> which 
served as a unifying force and a spiritual rallying 
point. This was the “Talmudic Age" In Jewish 
history, when the Talmud almost invisibly ruled the 
Jews for close to fifteen hundred years. 

In the seventh century, Judaism gave birth to 
yet another religion — Islam, founded by Moham- 

{Contd, on page 15) 
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LATE SPRING 1942 

"The Germans took a significant step toward the 
"final solution" of the Jewish problem by erecting 
several camps designed for the carrying out of 
mass exterminations. To handle the Jews from 
the Warsaw area, thirty-three acres were set aside 
in a place secluded from general view, called 
Treblinka. Two main buildings contained thirteen 
gas chambers. There were quarters here for 
workers and German personnel and there were 
enormous field plots for burning corpses. Treb¬ 
linka, one of the first such, camps, weq; a forerunner 
of mo«e efficient models that folloWM. 


JULY 1942 

July brought a day of mourning for all Jews. 
Those in the Warsaw ghetto and the other ghettos 
in Poland mourned perhaps more deeply than 
other Jews. It was the day of Tisha B'Ab, an 
annual Jewish holiday commemorating the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temples by the Babylonians and Romans 
in Jerusalem. For the fall of Jerusalem to the 
Roman invaders nearly two thousand years before 
had signalled the end of the Jews as a notite. 
The Jews were thenceforth dispersed to the rar 
corners of the earth. They were, from that day on, 
a Diaspora. 

Tisha B'Ab 1942 coincided with major steps in 
the "final solution" of the Jewish problem. 

As the Jews of Warsaw mourned both their 
ancient and present plight German patrols whisked 
into the ghetto and stopped before the building 
housing the Jewish Council. To all outward 
appearances the Germans seemed to be making 
another roundup for the forced-labour battalions. 
But this time something sinister was in the air. For 
the Germans wanted only old people and very 
young people. Panic swept through the ghetto 
as oldsters were herded in and the Germans sought 
out children, most of whom were torn from their 
mothers' arms. 

Those rounded up were gathered at the 
Umschiagplatz and then marched off to Stawki 
Street near the rail sidings, where a long line of 
freight cars stood in readiness. Dazed and shock¬ 
ed crowds gathered. Some frantic parents were 
kept separated from their children at gun point, 
and several times the Germans shot to kill. 

The children were laughing and singing. The 
German guards had promised them a picnic in the 
country. This was an event! Many of them 
could hardly remember being outside the ghetto. 

As the train lolled off toward Treblinka the "final 
solution" was at hand. Tisha B'Ab—19^2. 

Two weeks later Dov Landau came back from 
Wanda's apartment at Zabrowska 99 with a shock¬ 
ing report. The report stated that those who had 
been rounded up on Tisha B'Ab and in five subse¬ 
quent roundups had been sent off to death in gas 
chambers in a place called Treblinka. Further 
information from other ghettos around Poland 
reported the existence of other such camps : Belzec 
and Chelmno in the Cracow area, and Maidanek 
near the city of Lubin were in operation or being 
readied, it appeared, said the report, that a dozen 
more camps were under construction. 

Mass murder in gas chambers? It did not seem 
possible! Mundek, as head of the Redeemers, met 
with half a dozen other Zionist groups in the 
ghetto and issued a joint decree for everyone to 
stage an immediate unrising and break through 
the wall. 
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Th« plea was emotional rather than practical. 
The Jews had nothing to fight with. Furthermore, 
everyone who held a card in a labour battalion 
had convinced himself that it was a passport to 
life.... 

Inside the ghetto, each different organized 
group of Jews embraced a different philosophy. 
The religious and the labour people argued. The 
conservatives and the left-wingers argued. Jews 
Kked to argue. In ghetto life argument and debate 
'^md always been a great pastime. But now the 
time of greatest peril had come. Mundek's Redeem¬ 
ers joined all the diversified groups in forming a 
unified command. The combined organizations 
carried the initials ZOB, and had the momentous 
task of saving the rest of the Jews in the ghetto. 

Dov made one trip after another to Wanda's 
apartment a Zabrowska 99. On each trip through 
the sewers he carried a message from ZOB to the 
Polish underground begging for help and for arms. 
Most of the messages were never answered. The 
few answers that were received were evasive. 

Throughout that horrible summer while the 
Germans continued rounding up Jews for Treblinka 
the ZOB worked desperately to stave off total 
annihilation. 

One day early in September, Dov had a parti¬ 
cularly dangerous trip into Warsaw. After leaving 
Wanda’s he was spotted by four hooligans who 
chased him into a dead-end alley and demanded 
to see his papers proving he wasn't a Jew. The 
boy had his back to the wall, and his tormentors 
closed in on him to puli off his pants to see the 
circumcision, the sure identification of a Jew. As 
they set to pounce, Dov took out a pistol he was 
carrying back to the ghetto and with it killed one 
of the hooligans and chased the others off. He 
darted away and soon found the safety of the 
sewer. Back at Redeemer headquarters the boy 
broke down under delayed shock.. . . 

At Treblinka, SS Colonel Wirth, the commandant, 
was furious. There had been another breakdown 
in the mechanism at the main gas chambers and 
another trainload of Jews was en route from the 
Warsaw ghetto. Wirth had been proud that 
Treblinka had the best record for dispensing 
"special treatment” of all the camps in Poland. 
His engineers informed him that it would be im¬ 
possible to get things into working order again 
before the train arrived from Warsaw. 

To moke matters worse, both SS Colonel Eichmann 
Md Himmler himself were due on personal inspec- 
non tours. Wirth had planned to hold special 
gassings in their honour. 

He was forced to round up all the old, obsolete 
gas vans he could find in the area and send them 
to the rail siding to meet the train. Generally the 
covered vans could accommodate only twenty 


people, but this was an emergency. By forcing 
the victims to hold their hands over their heads 
the Germans could make space for another six or 
eight Jews. The Germans discovered that there 
were still several inches between the tops of the 
heads and the-ceiling of the van. In this space 
they packed another eight or ten children. 

Leah Landau was in a daze of grief over Ruth's 
death as the train pulled to a siding near Treblinka. 
She and thirty others were taken from the cattle car 
and forced with whips, clubs, and dogs to get 
into one of the waiting vans and hold their hands 
high. When the van held an absolute maximum 
the iron door was shut. The truck started into 
motion, and in a matter of seconds the iron cage 
was filled with carbon monoxide. Everyone inside 
the van was dead by the time the trucks entered 
Treblinka and halted before the open pits where 
the bodies were unloaded and the gold extracted 
from the victims' mouths. 

At least Leah Landau had cheated the Germans, 
for her gold teeth had been extracted long before 
and exchanged for food. 

Winter was coming once again and the German 
roundups were becoming more and more frequent. 

The entire ghetto moved into cellars, taking 
everything of value with them. The cellars expand¬ 
ed and some, like the Redeemers', became elabo¬ 
rate bunkers. Dozens, then hundreds, of bunkers 
sprouted and connecting tunnels began to weave 
through the earth. 

The sweeps of the Germans and their Polish 
Blues and Lithuanians netted fewer and fewer 
J*ws for Treblinka. 

The Germans became angered. The bunkers 
were so well concealed they were nearly impossible 
to locate. At last the commander of Warsaw 
himself entered the ghetto one day to spec!; to 
the leader of the Jewish Council. He was angry 
and demanded that the Jewish Council assist the 
Germans in speeding up the resettlement pro¬ 
gramme by locating the cowards who hid from 
"honest labour." For over three years the Jewish 
Council had been trapped and torn between carry¬ 
ing out German edicts on the one hand and trying 
to save their people on the other. Now, shortly 
after the German demand for assistance, the 
leader of the Jewish Council committed suicide. 

It was winter in the ghetto again. 

Mundek's Redeemers were assigned to plan the 
defence of a section of the Brushmakers' district. 
Dov spent his time either in the sewers or in the 
bunker forging travel passes. Actually his trips 
"under the wall" allowed him one or two decent 
meals a week qt Wanda’s. On his trips out of 
the ghetto he now led old people or others unfit 
for combat. On his trips in he carried arms and 
radio parts. 
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During th« winter of 1943 the death rote became 
appalling. Out of an original five hundred thoU' 
sand who had been put into the ghetto, only fifty 
thousand were alive by the end of the year. 

One day in mid-January, Mundek and Rebecca 
took Dov aside before he was scheduled to descent 
into the sewer on a trip to Wanda's. 

"It seems that we don’t have much of a chance 
just to sit around and talk these days," Mundek 
said. 

"Dov," Rebecca said, "we all talked it over here 
and took a vote while ^u were in Warsaw the 
last time. We have decided that we want you to 
stay on the other side of the wail." 

"You have something special for me to do?" 
Dov asked. 

"No ... you don't understand." 

"What do you mean?" 

“We mean," Rebecca said, "that we have decid¬ 
ed to send certain members out to stay." Dov 
didn't understand it. He knew the Redeemers 
needed him. No one in the entire ZOB knew the 
sewer routes as well as he did. If the ZOB was 
preparing to stage a defence then he would be 
more valuable than ever. Besides, the papers 
and travel passes he forged had helped get over 
a hundred people out of Poland. Dov looked at 
his sister and brother questioningly. 

Rebecca pressed an envelope into Dov's hands. 
"You have money there and papers. Stay with 
Wanda until she can find you a Christian family 
to live with," 

"You didn't take a vote. This is your idea and 
Mundek's. I won't go." 

"You will go and that is an order," Mundek said. 

"It is not an order," Dov answered. 

"It is an order from me as head of the Landau 
familyl" 

The three of them stood in the tiny earthen 
room in one corner of the bunker. It was very 
quiet. "It is an order," Mundek repeated. 

Rebecca put her arms around Dov and stroked 
his blond hair. "You have grown up, Dov. We 
have not had much chance to spoil you, have we? 
I hove watched you go into the sewers a hundred 
times and I have watched you bring up stolen food. 
We haven't given you much of a boyhood." 

"It is not your fault.” 

"Dov," Mundek said. “Please don't deny 
Rebecca and me this one thing we want. We hove 


not given you much. You must let us try to give 
you your life." 

"Mundek, Rebecca. I don't care as long as I 
om with you." 

"Please ... please ... understand us. One of 
the Landau family must live. We want you to live 
for us all." 

Dov looked at the brother he worshipped. Mun¬ 
dek's eyes pleaded. 

"I understand," Dov whispered. "I will live." 

He looked at the package and slipped it into a 
canvas so that it wouldn't get wet in the sewei^ 
Rebecca crushed his head against her bosom. "We 
will meet in Eretz Israel," she said. 

“Yes ... in the land of Israel." 

"You have been a good soldier, Dov." Mundek 
said. "I am proud. Shalom, I'hitraot." 

"Shalom, I'hitraot," Dov repeated. 

Dov Landau spent his thirteenth birthday in the 
sewers beneath Warsaw wading to Wanda's 
apartment with a heart so heavy it nearly broke, 
in another day and another world it would have 
been his bar mitzvah. 

JANUARY 18, 1943 

Three days after Dov left the ghetto to the 
temporary safety of Wanda's apartment the Ger¬ 
mans, Polish Blues, and Lithuanians converged on 
the ghetto. With only fifty thousand Jews left 
they began rounding up Jews for the final phase 
of the "final solution.” 

The Germans and their cohorts ran into a hail 
of bullets from ZOB defensive positions. They fled, 
leaving heavy casualties. 

The news spread through Warsaw like wildfire! 

The Jews w6re staging an uprisingl 

That night every ear in Warsaw was turned to 
the secret ZOB radio which repeated this appeal 
over and over and over again ; 

"Fellow PolesI Today we struck a blow against 
tyrannyl We ask all our brothers outside the 
ghetto to arise and strike against the enemy! 

Join us!" 

The appeal fell on deaf ears. But from ZOB 
headquarters on Mila Street the flag of the Star of 
David was raised. Alongside it fluttered the flag 
of Poland. The Jews of the ghetto had chosen to 
flght to the death beneath a banner which had 
been denied them in life." 


I hare been occupied for some time past with a work which is of immeasurable greatness. I carmot 
tell today whether I shall bring it to a dose. It has the appeareoKe of a gigantic dream. But iot days « 
and weeks it has Riled me, saturated even my suboonedousrwss; it accompanies me wherever I go, broods ~ 
above my ordinary daily conversations, looks over my shoulder at my petty, comical journalistic work, 
disturbs me and uttozicafes me. What it will lead to it is impossible to surmise as yet. But my 
experience tells me that it is something marvellous, even as a dream. 

Theodore Herzl: 

The Promised Land 
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"I write this on the day following the historic 
decision of the United Nations. 

As the year 1947 draws to a close, the Jewish 
people and particularly the Zionists, face a very 
great challenge. Before another year is over we 
must found a Jewish State; we must prepare a 
constitution, set up a government, organize our 
defences and begin to reconstruct the present 
National Home so as to make it capable of ab¬ 
sorbing, according to the plan, some six to eight 
thousand immigrants a month. 

This last item alone is a tremendous task. Seventy 
to a hundred thousand immigrants a year re¬ 
presents an increase of over twelve per cent in a 
community of six hundred and fifty thousand. But 
the numbers express only a part of the problem. 
In past years immigration included a large class of 
people who, if not rich, certainly could not be 
classified os paupers. Tbe majority of them had 
some wordly possessions; they were in good 
heolth, some had a little capital, others brought 
their machinery with them, nearly all of them had 
a trade. The financing of this immigration was a 
difficult but not unduly heavy task. The immigrant 
who comes in today is completely destitute. He 
has been robbed of everything, in many cases 
he is morally and physically sick and must undergo 
a long process of rehabilitation and adjustment 
before he can become productive. 

JUSTICE 

^ow the first element in such contents, and in 
my opinion the very lifeblood of a stable society, 
is justice and not merely as an abstract principle, 
but as carried out in the law courts and by the 
judiciary. It must be quick, it must not be expen¬ 
sive so that everyone has access to it — and it 
must be equal for everyone. There must not be 


one law for the Jew and another for the Arabs. 
We must stand firm by the ancient principle enun¬ 
ciated in our Torah : ‘One law ond one manner 
shall be for you and for the stranger that sojourneth 
with you.' In saying this, I do not assume that 
there are tendencies towards inequality or dis¬ 
crimination. it is merely a timely warning which 
is particularly necessary because we shall have a 
very large Arab minority. I am certain that the 
world will judge the Jewish State by what it will 
do with the Arabs, just as the Jewish people at 
large will be judged by what we do or fail to do 
in ihis State where we have been given such a 
wonderful opportunity after thousands of years of 
wandering and suffering. 

MORAL STABILITY 

it is such an extraordinary phenomenon that it 
will no doubt be the sensation of the century, and 
both our friends and our enemies — the latter 
more than the former — will be watching us care¬ 
fully. Palestine has always been a powerful sound¬ 
ing board; it will become much more so when the 
Jewish State has been formed. Our security will 
to a great extent depend not only on the armies 
and navies which we can create, but on the infernal 
moral stability of the country, which will in turn 
influence its external political stability. 

EDUCATION 

Our technical and higher education has to be 
brought up to date and expanded with the new 
needs of the State. We shall need railway engine¬ 
ers, harbour engineers and shipbuilders. We shall 
now have the opportunity of introducing new 
industries; to this end we must enlarge greatly the 
available technical skill, increasing it in quantity 
and improving it in quality and efficiency. This 
again is a matter of schooling, beginning some- 
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times with the early years of the child. So, for 
instance, there is in Switzerland a very long course 
— six or seven years — in the watchmaking 
school, vrhich turns out skilled workmen and fore¬ 
men. This is why Swiss watchmaking has taken 
such a high place in world industry. The same 
principle is applicable to all other industrial enter¬ 
prises. 

AGRICULTURE 

Happily we have made an excellent beginning 
in our agricultural colonization. I believe we have, 
through our system of land nationalization and co¬ 
operatives, avoided many mistakes from which old 
and powerful states suffer in their economy today. 
We have no ‘poor whites,' and we also hove no 
feudal landlords. We have a healthy, intelligent, 
educated smallholder, who cultivates his land 
intensively, in a scientific way, is able to extract 
sustenance in a dignified fashion from a compara¬ 
tively small plot, have a house and hearth, and 
even economize a little for a rainy day. So much 
has been written and said about this side of bur 
life that I need not expatiate on it here. I would 
only like to add that if I had to begin my life over 
again, and educate my children again, I would 
perhaps emulate the example of our peasants in 
Nahalol or Deganiah. 

There is now an opportunity to acquire more 
land, create more and more of these settlements, 
and establish again a sort of balance between the 
town and the village. Civilization is based more 
on the village and on God's earth than on the 
town, however attractive certain features of our 
town life may be. it is in the quiet nooks and 
corners of the village that the language, the poetry 
and literature of a country are enriched. The 
stability of the country does not depend so much 
on the towns os on the rural population. The more 
numerous and the more settled the latter, the wider 
and more solid is the basis of the State. We do 
not need, in our case, to fear the conservatism or 
backwardness of the Jewish peasant, or the emerg¬ 
ence of a kulak type. This cannot happen any 
more under our system. One would like to see an 
offset against the rapid growth of towns like Tel 
Aviv and Haifa. One should strive towards de¬ 
centralization of the urban population, and not 
towards the creation of monster cities as we see 
them in Europe or America. These monster cities 
are of necessity composed of slums and something 
like luxurious dwellings, not to say palaces. We 
hove still time to avoid these extremes in our city 
and village planning. A village in Palestine can 
have all the advantages of the town because of Its 
nearness to the letter, and all the amenities of a 
village life, distances being very small. 

Many questions will emerge in the formative 
stages of the State with regard to rqlSgion. There 
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are powerful religious communities in Palestine 
which now, under a democratic regime, wiii rightly 
demand to assert themselves. I think it is our duty 
to make it clear to them from the very beginning 
that whereas the State will treat with the highest 
respect the true religious feelings of the community, 
it cannot put the clock back by making religion the 
cardinal principle in the conduct of the state. 
Religion should be relegated to the synagogue and 
the homes of those families that want it; it should 
occupy a special position in the schools; butV^ 
shall not control the ministries of State. 

RELATIONS WITH ARABS 
I have spoken of the problem of our internal 
relations with our Arab minority; we must also face 
the arduous task of achieving understanding ond 
co-operation with the Arabs of the Middle East. 
The successful accomplishment of this task will 
depend on two important factors. First, the Arabs 
must be given the feeling that the decision of the 
United Nations is final, and that the Jews will not 
trespass on any territory outside the boundaries 
assigned to them. As to the latter, there does exist 
such a fear in the heart of many Arabs, and this 
fear must be eliminated in every way. Second — 
and this links up with our internal problem —- they 
must see from the outset that their brethren within 
the Jewish State are treated exactly like the Jewish 
citizens. It will be necessary to create a special 
department deoling with the non-Jewish minority. 
The object of the department shall be to associate 
this minority with all the benefit and activities 
which will grow up in the Jewish State. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ; INDIA 
The situation requires tact, understanding, human 
sympathy and a great deal of political wisdom; 
but I believe that if we follow the lines indicated, 
the much-desired co-operation will come about, 
even if slowly. But we must also turn our face to 
the Oriental countries beyond the Middle East. It 
was my good fortune during those fateful days of 
the United Nations sittings to come in close con¬ 
tact with the Indian delegation, which contained a 
number of highly distinguished men and women. 
We had many talks with them, and it was they 
who took the initiative in proposing, first, that I 
should visit India; second, that we should send a 
group of Jewish scientists and engineers to India 
in order to propose new developments; third, that 
Indian students should come to the Jewish places of 
learning in Palestine. These men look upon Pales¬ 
tine as an outpost of Western civilization in ra¬ 
tion to the Orient. Here is a mighty opportunit^o 
build a bridge between the East and the West, 
which is one of the most attractive roles which the 
Jewish State in Palestine can play. It is a task 
which by itself is of a magnitude which calls for 
the efforts of many able men." 



FROMt 

A VILLAGE BY THE JORDAN 

by Joseph Boratz 



The first hut in Degania, Israel’s first kibbutz (1909) 


"... We had talked a terrible lot of theory, yet 
it wasn't theory we were concerned with exactly : 
we were looking for a practical answer to our needs 
and we were trying to find out what it was that the 
land was asking of us. For what had happened 
while we were in exile? The land had lost its ferti¬ 
lity and it seemed to us that we ourselves, divorced 
from it, had become barren in spirit. Now we must 
give it our strength and it would give us back our 
creativeness. 

The farmers in the old Judean settlements special¬ 
ised in certain crops for export, so they needed to 
employ many workmen and to buy almost all they 
needed from outside, if Jews were employed it 
would be that much better because at least it would 
mean that the people did their own hard work, 
but it would still be almost a town life and our 
society would still composed of middlemen, 
managers, and wage-earners. This, as we saw it, 
was not the means by which the Jews were to be 
regenerated. 

What we wanted was to work ourselves, to be 
as selfsupporting as we could and to do it not for 
wages but for the satisfaction of helping one an¬ 
other and of tending the soil. We knew that we 
needed one another's close and constant help be¬ 
cause in the harsh conditions of the new country 
^either an individual nor a family cauld stand 
olone, and it seemed likely that if we worked more 
closely together we should produce more. 

But we were not only thinking of producing big 
crops, though this was important since the country 
must support more people; the fact of producing — 
growing things— had for us a meaning which 


A kibbutz is not an organisation, nor a party 
grouping, it is a lito lived together, it is not just a 
question of agreeing about principles, but of give 
and take, of understanding, of putting aside selfish¬ 
ness; we learned that it wasn’t easy and that it 
didn’t suit everybody. Such a community always 
started with a small group of friends, people who 
knew each other, who had worked together; it 
developed little by little, organically gradually 
absorbing newcomers. 


was related to the whole of human life. It was 
wholeness we had lacked in exile. 

There we had been cut off from nature, from our 
roots, and everything had been distorted by the 
need for security — even the family had become 
a little fortress. We had had to buy security with 
money and make money with whatever are the 
money-making faculties of the brain, we had lived 
on our brains and we hadn't used them properly 
because we had been cut off from the growing, 
natural side of life. That was why we had become 
so dry, so barren. 

We had had to use our brains to buy, now we 
would use our hands to give, and in our communi¬ 
ties we would do away with money altogether. 
We would have among us neither masters nor paid 
servants but we would give ourselves freely to the 
soil and to one another's needs. Thus nobody 
would have to be ambitious or to worry for himself 
or his family; the community would protect him, 
there would always be all the others to help him 
out. All our strength would go into the land, yet 
we would be strong in the face of sickness, diffi¬ 
culty or danger. Neither lacking nor possessing 
anything, we hoped that in this way we would 
manage to live a just, peaceful and productive life. 

We did not want to impose our ideas on others. 
It didn’t worry us that the way which attracted us 
might not appeal to the ‘masses' or indeed to 
many people (though some of us may have thought 
that everybody was capable of adopting it). Nor 
did we set ourselves up as an arrogant and ex¬ 
clusive sect. We hoped that the experiment would 
succeed and would be tried by others, and we 
knew that we had a lot to learn. As it turned out 
we didn't even visualise in those days more than 
a small part of the problems we would have to 
tackle. It couldn't be otherwise. This was not the 
sort of knowledge we could get from books. What 
we had learned had been taught us by the condi¬ 
tions of the country, and only further experience 
could teach us more...” 

"... Many of thoto who contributod to the making of 
Dogonla are now dead and their tombs are in our village 
graveyard, and when I read the inscriptians on them it it at 
if I rood through the chapters of our history. It's all Ihere — 
the victories and the tocriflcet and the defeats, all the things 
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that maka up our mamorioi and that wa want our childran to 
ramambar. 

Coma with ma and i will »how you. 

Haro lioi AAosho Bortky. Ha wa$ tha llr$t. 

Ona day. It wot obout four yaar» aftar tha founding of 
Ooganio, I want with a frtand of mina to buy two mulat in 
DomoKua. Wa redo them back and tha foumay took us about 
two days os wa travallad slowly through tha narrow passes of 
tha Syrian mountains. Whan at last wa ware in sight of tha 
viliqga we spurred on and clattered along singing, happy to 
bo almost homa. It was nightfall; whan wo arrived wa met all 
our friends coming out with rifles in their hands and with 
anxious faces — Moshe had been sant on an errand and his 
mule had coma bock without him. 

Masha was twenty. He coma of a modest family in a littla 
place in tha Ukraine. Ha had little education but a big soul 
and a great readiness to be of service to others. That day 
somebody had hurt himself at work. Nowadays every house¬ 
hold has its first-aid kit and there is a doctor and a clinic In 
tha sattlament, but in these days wa had nothing. Moshe said 
wa would ride for help 10 Manahmiah, a Jewish village in tha 
neighbourhood. So AAosha gel on his mule and rode away. 
He had to cross tha Jordan. At the ford ho was attacked by 
Bedouin, they wanted to taka away his mule. But AAoshe knew 
that every mule was precious, and he also knew that the 
Bedouin called us Children of Death* —- people who were 
easy to rob and to kill and who wouldn't defend themselves. 
(This was because the old colonies used Bedouin as guards 
against ether Bedouin). So AAoshe jumped off his mule and 
turned it round and drove it off home ond he stayed and 
fought the raiders, one against many, and was killed. It wasn't 
until late that night that we found him, lying with a stick and 
a poir of shoes on his head i a sign of vengeance, meaning 
that in the fighting hp had killed or wounded someone. 

The whole viHaga sorrowed for AAoshe. We wrote to his 
parents in Russia and tried to comfort them. In his answer 
the father thanked ps for our sympathy, and went on i Be of 
good cheer, it is I who say this to you. Let us hope together 
that this sacrifice may be accepted and that it may be the 
lost, let the memory of my son give you still more courage 
to struggle for the country for which he died. I will send 
you my other children to take his place." And they came and 
tha parents come. The parents have died since, but the 
children live as their father wanted them to live.. ." 

AARON DAVID GORDON 

". . .The most sfrange and wonderful figure in our 
kibbutz was Aaron David Gordon. His family came 
from Vilna where there was an ancient centre of 
Jewish learning. His grandfather had been a famous 
scholar; he was invited to be a rabbi but he refused 
because he wished to avoid all honours. Aaron 
'ived with his parents in the heart of a Ukrainian 
forest •— his father worked in timber. There he 
grew up, an only child, and he conceived a deep 
sense of the ‘covenant between man and nature'. 

At eighteen he did his military service; his parents 
were well-to-do and wished to buy him off, but it 
would have meant that someone else would hove 
been conscripted in his place and this was contrary 
to his sense of justice. 

When he came to Palestine he was forty-eight 
and already a well-known intellectual ond writer; 
he was married and had a daughter but his wife 
died within a couple of years. I have told you that 
he insisted on vrorking as a labourer though nobody 
believed that he could stand the strain of it; he 
seemed frail and middle aged. u' 
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This is what a friend of his wrote about him 
later: 'Gordon was modest, sociable, tolerant. 
He worked to exhaustion, and he never saved a 
penny, as though the purpose of his work was not 
the money but the work itself. I used to watch 
him, his face running with sweat and his expression 
like that of a man in prayer, and when he rested 
he made me think of a pious Jew during the ‘Neila’ 
prayer on the Day of Atonement. 

‘One day we were given piece-work, diggi^ 
ditches for almond trees — so many ditches, ra 
much pay. We hurried through each ditch and 
scrambled and even quarrelled for the next one. 
Suddenly I looked round at Gordon; he hadn't seen 
the quarrel, he was digging slowly and calmly, every 
ditch a masterpiece. It made us feel ashamed.’ 

He had a great love of manual labour and he 
thought that everybody should work with his hands 
— teachers, writers, administrators. One day he 
was explaining this to Ussishkin, the President of 
the National Fund, who had come to see him. He 
was spreading manure with a pitchfork in a field. 
‘You see', ‘when you stand in a field and you use 
your pitchfork iike this. .. and this.. . you feel well 
and you feel you have a right to live.’ He used to 
soy that by work a man is healed. 

He took a practical interest in all the affairs of 
the Kibbutz. We liked talking with him about 
everything; we didn't always agree with all he said 
but we always found a meaning in it I think that 
his was the deepest spiritual influence in our lives. 

He was everybody's friend and he treated every¬ 
body as an equal — he was never an ‘important 
person’. He would know at once if anybody was 
depressed or unhappy, then he would talk and 
listen and explain so gently and wisely that he could 
nearly always dispel the mood of discouragement. 

But although he was cheerful and even gay 
there was also something sad in his expression, 
almost despairing. He said a strange thing about 
despair: ‘Give me ten despairing men and I will 
transform the world.' He meant men who had burnt 
their boats, who despaired of their past, having 
seen the evil in it. 

He loved all men, the whole world. He dreamed 
of a different Palestine, of a different world. He 
thought that socialism was not just an obligation to 
vote or to contribute but an obligation to a way of 
life, an honest working life-—not that he talked 
much about socialism or any other isms. 

Socialism in his time claimed that economic € 0 %- 
ditions accounted for all the evils in men ond 
society; change the conditions and there will also 
come a change of heart, since men will no longer 
be bitter against one anoffier. Gordon thought 
differently, though he recognised the importance of 
economics. The source of evil, as of good, he 
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thought, was within man. The evils of society — 
economic misery, tyranny, siovery —were man* 
made. It is man, the individual, who must 'preserve 
the image of God’ in himself and resist the ‘hypno¬ 
tism of power'. People were subgated because of 
this hypnotism, they subjected themselves and so 
their resistance to t^anny was half-hearted; and if 
they cast off their chains only in order to enslave 
others, they themselves remained enslaved •— the 
^jpves of power. 

' That was why Gordon didn't believe that any 
form of society had virtue in itself — not even the 
kibbutz, though he loved the life In it. Nothing 
could change man except man himself. Nothing 
could make men happy unless they found the source 
of happiness, and this, according to him, lay in 
their relationship to the universe and to nature. 
Men should be drawn together and held by the 
same power that holds together everything in crea¬ 
tion. It wasn't just a matter of living in the country 
or in town. A man could live in the country and 
be a stranger to it; then he would begin to feel 
a void inside himself and he would begin to fill this 
void with artificial satisfactions. 

Such a man turned into a ‘parasite’: hard as he 
might work ail his life, yet, whether he was a 
manual labourer or a professor, his work remained 
spiritually unproductive; it was to him an expedient, 
a necessity, a curse. But work which is spiritualiy 
productive, creative, is a blessing. 

He thought that every nation must have in if 
people who work on the land and who have a living 
relationship with the soil and with nature : peopie 
who truly know the joy of a good harvest, and the 
grief of a poor crop, and the changing of the 
seasons. Only on this foundation could a true cul¬ 
ture arise. Only then could the towns and the 
universities also be productive : they churned up 
the cream that rose to the surface of the milk pail, 
but the milk itself must come from the farms. 

How shall this nation', he wrote, ‘throw off two 
thousands years of the Diaspora?’ And he answered: 
‘We, on alienated people with no roots in the 
soil and who are thus deprived of the power of 
creativeness, a people who have lived as parasites 
in towns and to whom by force of circumstances 
this has become second nature, we must return to 
the soil, to independence, to nature, to a regene- 
roted life of work.' 

All this was a sort of religion to him, though he 
rarely spoke about religion and hod no fixed dog- 
ffl^c beliefs. What he wrote will never age, 
though he himself urged his readers not to trouble 
with any of his ideas which seemed no longer to 
be relevant to their lives. 

Gordon was never a member of the Kibbutz, 
although he was with us with his whole soul. He 
would come and go, wandering from place to place. 


and it was only In his last years that he decided to 
live with us permanently. Shortly before his death 
he went to a conference of the Zionist Youth Move¬ 
ment in Prague, but he was already ill and had to 
be taken to hospital. The doctor who examined him 
realised that he had cancer and told him so. Gordon 
asked to be oiiowed to come back to Oegania and 
there he died at the age of sixty-four. 

As a memorial to him in Degania we put up 
‘Gordon's House,' a Museum of Nature and Agri¬ 
culture, and we dedicated it to ‘the man who loved 
nature and work.' 

This museum is a wonderful place, it was opened 
in 1921 and it has a magnificent library — not 
only books in Hebrew but tens of thousands of books 
on agricultural subjects in English, French, Russian, 
German and Italian I I think is must have nearly 
every book on agriculture that has ever been pub¬ 
lished; farmers come to it from all over the country. 



Gordon’s House oi Nature and Agriculture 

The rest of the house is a museum of natural history, 
botany and biology with a very fine collection of 
specimens of the flora of Palestine, but one room 
has been reserved for everything connected with 
Gordon's work and life. There are ail his manu¬ 
scripts and the books he published, and his few 
personal possessions and the table he wrote at; 
it is ail just as it was. 

A great many tourists, both Jews and non-Jews, 
come to visit Gordon's House. Thousands of Biglish 
soldiers came in the last World War when they 
were on leave. A few years ago during one of 
several visits that she made to Degania, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt visited the museum and afterwards she 
kept asking us: ‘How did you monage it? Such a 
small village and such a fine museum. If it hod 
been in New York now —but here in this little 
villager 
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FAOM: 

SIGNAL FIRES OF LACHISH 


by Rivka Guber 

"INVESTMENTS IN THE SPIRIT 

WATER was not the only vital necessity we stored 
up for ourselves in the region of Lachish. In our 
two public libraries — the central library in Nehora, 
named after Dr. Ben-Zion Gat (a teacher in Jeru¬ 
salem), and the municipal library in Kiryat Gat, 
named after Rivka Alper (an author) — we already 
have ten thousand books and five hundred regular 
readers, most of them children and young people. 

Not one of us knew how to ensure lasting 
achievements, or how to go about creating habits 
of reading. We made 'investments in the Spirit' 
as we made investments in farm implements and 
technical equipment. We stood helplessly facing 
the huge number of illiterates in our area. When 
we succeeded in teaching a young man or woman 
how to read and write, we rejoiced — as though 
this accomplishment had instantly wiped out all 
their ignorance. . . 

For more than ten years the nation's cultural 
bodies have been struggling to bring the book 
into development areas. The Department of Edu¬ 
cation and the Centre for Culture tried distributing 
libraries to the new immigrant settlements. Several 
years ago I was sent to inspect these libraries. In 
part they were locked away and closed, like "dead 
souls", and in part they were broken open and 
scattered. In a cupboard without a lock could be 
found a few volumes of books, a large number of 
propaganda pamphlets, and a multitude of filing 
cards. These cards were for the use of the local 
youth instructors who had completed a brief course 
in library work at the Histadrut school in Bet Berl.. . 

Once I sent a friend of mine a book for her 
grandson, a pupil in second grade. It was the 
story of "The Fisherman and the Fish of God" by 
Pushkin. My friend wrote me: "Pushkin is stili 
Pushkin : the children still love the old fisherman, 
hate his oid wife, and justify the fish." 

I thought to myself: when will the Kurdish child 
of seven identify himself with heroes whose 
acquaintance he has made in a book? This is 
not simply a technical ability; in the words of 
John Dewey — Reading is also a process that is 
closely connected with thinking and the solution of 
problems, and understanding the contents of what 
is read is an active and constructive spiritual pro¬ 
cess. There is no higher educational goal than 
that of teaching the pupil good reading habits and 
how to understand the contents of what he reads. 

I received a peculiar enjoyment froih one of the 



/// 

truants whom I once found behind the schoolhouse. 
He sat there reading utterly absorbed in his book. 
When I drew near and he finally noticed me, he 
was stricken with alarm. He was holding the sixth 
volume of "Captain Grant's Children". This was 
one of the boys from Noga, a pupil in the eighth 
grade. The vocabulary of his mother, with whom 
I was acquainted, was no more than a hundred 
words. 

I remarked to the boy that in my childhood, I 
too had occasionally skipped a lesson because of 
an interesting book, but that all the same, a teacher 
had to be strict in cases like this. He smiled and 
went back to his classroom. 

When I was still in Noga, I invited the teacher 
from Jerusalem, Miriam Carmon, to a ‘Sabbath 
Welcome' at school. She told the pupils about 
the siege of Jerusalem in the War of Independ¬ 
ence, and about the part the children played in 
the defence of the city. She spoke in a quiet 
voice, but her young listeners grew very excited 
and one of them asked : 

"You saw ail that yourself? It really happened? 
Did they write about it in a book?" 

As the Biblical verse has it: "To teach the sons 
of Judah the bow. Behold, it is written in the 
book of Jashar." ... 

Friday is the day most books are borrowed from 
the library; the children receive "a book for the 
Sabbath". The chatter of the children telling one 
another about different books and advising their 
friends to borrow "a terrific book" — when 
actual merits of the book barely matter; the angry 
"I asked for it firsti"; the brightened eyes of a 
tiny scholar intoxicated by his chance discovery 
of a good book — these things refresh the heart 
no less than the green fields that surround the 
villages of Lachish. 
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Curronts of mnlighfening leffers 
Washod over them like waves. 

Spurted into their thirsting mouths 
Slaking their thirst with knowledge. 

— Z. Shneur, “The Miracle of Gulenburg” 
Meanwhile, how few were the thirsting mouths!. . . ” 

TEACHER ELIAHU FROM COCHIN 

the village of Shakhar live ten families of 
immigrants from Cochin, who form a unique collec¬ 
tive. On one of my visits to Shakhar, the elder 
from Cochin, Reb Shlomo Eliahu, asked me i 

"Do you know a Professor Sharfstein from 
America?" 

“Professor Sharfstein is in the country now — 
but how do you know him?" I asked in astonish¬ 
ment. 

The scholar from Cochin had taught Torah and 
the Hebrew language in the city of Perure in 
Travancore, one of the Indian states, for over 
thirty years. Throughout the years he had ex¬ 
changed letters with Professor Sharfstein, and from 
him had received letters of instruction, textbooks 
for the pupils and supplementary texts for the 
teachers. The American professor hod cast his 
bread upon the waters, and for tens of years his 
admirer in India had faithfully followed his activi¬ 
ties in the field of Hebrew education, even saving 
newspopers in which his name was mentioned. 

When Professor Sharfstein and his wife came to 
the Dvorah Barron House, he went to Shakhar to 
visit his long-time friend, whom he had never met 
in person. On the Sabbath, Shlomo, Eliahu and 
his family came to Nehora to return the visit. 

Across the table the two scholars of East and 


JEWS, GOD AND HISTORY (Contd. irom page 5) 
med — and this was its fourth challenge. Within 
a hundred years the Mohammedan Empire rose to 
challenge Western civilization. Yet, within this 
religion, whose adherents hated Christianity with 
an unrelenting hatred, the Jews not only survived 
but rose to one of their greatest literary, scientific, 
and intellectual peaks. The Jew in this age be¬ 
came statesman, philosopher, physician, scientist, 
tradesman, and cosmopolitan capitalist. Arabic 
became his mother tongue. This era also saw the 
philandering Jew. He wrote not only on religion 
and philosophy, but also rhapsodized about love. 
Seven hundred years passed and the pendulum 
f^ng. The Islamic world crumbled ond the Jewish 
culture in the Islamic world crumbled with it. 

The fifth challenge was the Middle Ages, and 
this period was a dark one for both Jew and 
Western man. It was a twelve-hundred-yeor fight 
by the Jews against extinction. All non-Christian 
nations which were defeated in the name of the 


“Even in a land of wonders — after fifty-four 
years of living in a land of wonders — the heart 
pounds at the sight of this wonder of wonders 

— the moulding together of the exiles, not a 
literary phrase but a living realization of Jewish 
experience .- Czechoslovakian, Indian, Baby¬ 
lonian, Hungarian and tens of other countries; and 
at the wondrous sight of the blossoming of a 
wilderness which only six years ago I saw bar¬ 
ren, uninhabited, and today i see filled with 
clusters of fruitful villages. 

"Nothing, indeed, is impossible for the people 
of wonders whose name is the people of Israel 

— and we, or those after us, will yet see the 
great miracle of the total redemption of both 
the people and the land". 

D. Ben-Gurion 

— Written in the guest book of the 
Dvorah Barron House on a visit to 
Lachish. 


West carried on their discussions while the young 
people sat listening in awe, with the characteristic 
courtesy of this Jewish tribe. 

The scene was a striking one, owing to the 
emphatic contrast between them : their completely 
different cast of features, and the utter lack of 
any racial resemblance whatsoever between the 
two. Nevertheless, it was obvious that they were 
closely attached to each other. The Hebrew teach¬ 
er from the United States showed an active con- 
cs’’n for the education of the children of the Jews 
of India. Their common language was Hebrew; 
and the vision — the return to Zion. .. .“ 


Cross were converted to the Cross, except the 
Jews. Yet the Jews emerged from this tweive- 
hundred-year dork age spiritually and culturally. 
The ideas their great men had given them had 
been tested and found workable. When the 
walls of the ghetto fell, it did not take the Jews 
more than one generation to become part of the 
warp and woof of Western civilization. Within 
one generation, and within the shadow of the 
ghetto, they became prime ministers, captains of 
industry, military leaders, and charter members 
in an intellectual avant-garde which was to reshape 
the thinking of Europe. 

The sixth challenge is the Modern Age itself. 
The appearance of nationalism, industrialism, com¬ 
munism, and fascism in the nineteenth and twenti¬ 
eth centuries has held special challenges for the 
Jews, in addition to a new, virulent disease of the 
Western mind — anti-Semitism. New responses 
for survival have had to be forged to meet these 
new challenges." (pages 17-21) 
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AL FATAH 


In recent months, bonds of Arab sabo¬ 
teurs of At Fatah have carried out 11 
operations within Israel's territory in 
attempts to kill citizens, destroy agricultural 
installations and disrupt transportation. 
Seven of these were carried out from 
Jordanian bases, three from Egyptian bases 
and one from Lebonese bose. 

* * 

The recent operations were carried out. 
on the night of 1st-2nd June. Two bands 
of Arab saboteurs, one coming from 
Jordanian territory and one from Lebanese 
territory, damaged with explosives, the 
water tower in Kibbutz Belt-Guvrin and 
Kibbutz Iftach in the central and northern 
regions of Israel, respectively. 

Mr. Levi Eshkol, Prime Minister of Israel, 
said in the Knesset (Parliament) that the 
Government of Israel had drawn the atten¬ 
tion of other Governments, as well as of 
the Members of the Security Council of 
the United Nations, to the gravity of the 
situation caused by Arab saboteurs operat¬ 
ing from Arab States' territories holding 
the Government of these States responsible 
for Al Fatah operations. 




^On B Fabruary, an /areal 
patrol car, on a routine tour 
oi the Oaaa Strip frontier, 
struck a mine near Ein 
Hsmhloshm, 500 metre Jgr 
aide Israel territory. It npl 
shattered to pieces, end 
seven soldiers In it were 
wounded, three of them 
severely. The iracka of tivo 
aim in ruUbBr-eoJed shoes 
led to the Skrip. 


Edited eod. puMished by P. Oordon; Coaaiil, on btiudf of the Consulate of Israel, 50 Pedder Road, CumbaUa IfiU, 
BondMy, aM .fainted tor them by Vosudeo P. Shah at Wagie P ro c es s Studio to Press Private lAd., Bfar 
R^d, Bofftody 1. EUtoKriptiOttriRe. 9 -annually Bead* Bb iHHNI 
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In the rdght oi 36-27 Febru¬ 
ary, three saboteurs arrived 
at Ktar Hess, six to seven 
kilometres from the Armis¬ 
tice Line and deposited two 
bundles oi explosives: one 
next to a house in the 
centre oi the village and the 
other at the loot oi the 
silo tower. They exploded 
at 3.00 a.ai. The house was 
badly damaged, and the silo 
partly destroy^. The trail 
oi ti^ saboteurs led to the 
Jordanian border. 







MOSHE SHARETT 
PASSES AWAY 

Mr. Moshe Sharett, former 
Israeli Prime Minister and Mi¬ 
nister for Foreign Affairs, died 
in Jerusalem on 7th July, 1965. 

For over 25 years Mr. Sharett 


was at the centre of the 




struggle which led to the es- 
tdbli^ment of Israel and its 
consolidation as a full-fledged 
member of the Community of 
nations. 

(See page II lor briei biogretphy) 











PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

BY ABBA EBAM 
Deputy Prime Minister of Israel 

Arab nationalism emerges from 17 years of uncompromising onti* 
Israel struggle in totol strategic defeat. Neither the aim of liquidoting 
Israel nor the attempts to violate her central interests have been achi¬ 
eved nor ore these in sight Arob leaders and intellectuals can no 
longer ovoid the need to study Arab-Israel relations in a more objec¬ 
tive spirit 

This is one of the conclusions drawn by Mr. Abba Ebon in a com¬ 
prehensive review of Arob-Israel relations, some extrcKrts from which 
appear below. 



Whether the Arab nations and Israel can 
reach on understanding of each other depends 
on how they conceive the nature and destina¬ 
tion of the Middle East. For President Nasser 
and the main body of Arab nationalism the 
dominant theme of the region's destiny is Arab 
unity. Much of Arab history is concerned with 
the tension between unity and regionalism. 
Union has been the exception not the rule. 
There is, of course a unifying energy in the 
Arab world which draws all men of Arab ton¬ 
gue together in a common identity. But there 
is also a strong tendency of Arab states to 
maintain their separate sovereignties against a 
claim to centralised hegemony from Cairo. 
Baghdad, Beirut, Damascus and the North Afri¬ 
can states have never voluntarily acknowledg¬ 
ed the political ukase of the Nile Valley. 

A Middle East in which separate Arab states 
could pursue their separate destiny, in a mood 
of variety, could more easily accommodate an 
Arab-Israel understanding than a homogenized 
Middle East convulsed by an Egyptian bid for 
centralised control. The Middle East is not an 
exclusive Arab domain. Its destiny lies in a 
pluralistic interaction of Asia, Europe and 
Africa. There are nearly as many non-Arabs 
as Arabs in the Middle East; and the dream 
of a united Arab domain from the Atlantic to 
the Persian Gulf offends the region's essential 
diversity. The combined populations of Israel, 
Iran, Ethiopia, Somalia, Turkey and Cyprus, 
is 80 million. 

The Arab union movement directed from 
Cairo seems to involve every difficulty which 
other union movements avoid. It emphasises 
political structures, such as federations and 
leagues, before the basis of economic interest 
is secured. It is ethnically and linguistically 
exclusive, inspired more by reaction to "foes" 
than by a positive impulse of self-realization. 
And it is frankly disruptive of existing sever- 


eignties and anchored in a concept of centra¬ 
lized hegemony. 

The world has generously come to terms with 
Arab nationalism. The question is whether 
Arab nationalism can now come to terms with 
regional and international concepts broader 
than itself. 

'I'he issue is whetlier the Arab and Israel 
nations, winch have been primary agents in 
the Mediterranean adventure, can transcend 
their conflict in dedication to a new Mediter¬ 
ranean future, in concert witfi a renascent 
Europe and an emerging Africa. A new im¬ 
pulse of thouglit, similar to that which inaugu¬ 
rated the European Community 15 years ago, 
could open this prospect to early view. 

The guiding motive of a peace settlement 
is not to change the character or structure of 
existing States, but to institute a dramatic and 
revolutionary change in the relations between 
them. 

The revolution of which I speak can best be 
expressed in terms of an Open Region. Israel's 
land is small but wonderfully central. It is a 
nodal point of communications. In peaceful 
conditions we could imagine railway and road 
communications running from Haifa to Beirut, 
Damascus and Istanbul in the North; to Amman 
and beyond in the East; and to Cairo in the 
South. The opening of these blocked arteries 
would stimulate the life, thought and com¬ 
merce of the region beyond any level other¬ 
wise conceivable. 

Across the Southern Negev communication 
between the Nile Valley and the Fertile Cres¬ 
cent could be resumed without any change 
political jurisdiction. What is now often d^*^ 
cribed as a wedge between Arab lands would 
become a bridge. 

The Kingdom of Jordan, now cut off from its 
natural maritime outlet, could freely import and 
export its goods on the Israeli coast. On the 
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Red Sea, cooperative action could expedite the 
port developments at Eilat and Aqaba which 
give Israel and Jordan their contact with a 
reviving East Africa and a developing Asia. 

The Middle East, lying athwart three con¬ 
tinents, could become a busy centre of air 
communications, which are now impeded by 
boycotts and the necessity to take circuitous 
routes. 

Radio, telephone and postal communications 
\Hjfiich now end abruptly in mid-air would 
unite a divided region. The Middle East with 
its historic monuments and scenic beauty could 
attract a vast tourist and pilgrimage movement 
if existing impediments were removed. 



Istaal’a friendly neighbours in the Near East and 
Mediterranean, 


Resources which cross the frontiers of States, 
such as the Dead Sea minerals and phosphates 
of the Negev and the Araba, could be deve- 
lopjed in mutual interchange of technical know¬ 
ledge. 

TConomic cooperation in agricultural and 
industrial development could lead to supra¬ 
national arrangements like those which mark 
the European community. The United Nations 
could establish its Economic Commission for 
the Middle East, similar to the Commission now 


at work in Europe, Latin America and the For 
East. The specialized agencies could intensify 
their support of health and educational deve¬ 
lopment with greater efficiency if a regional 
harmony were attained. The development of 
arid zones, the desalination of water and the 
conquest of tropical disease are common in¬ 
terests of the entire region, congenial to a shar¬ 
ing of knowledge and experience. 

The programmes of technical cooperation 
maintained by Isroel in fifty countries in 
America, Africa and Asia, and the flow to 
Israel of over 1,500 young trainees from the 
developing countries every year are an augury 
of what could be achieved by technical inter¬ 
change between the Arab States and Israel. 

Israel could contribute to a solution of re¬ 
fugee problems by accepting the burden of in¬ 
ternational loans to finance her compensation 



Outlets for the Arabs: road and rail link between Egypt, 
Lebanon and Jordan; and a road from Amman to Haifa. 

undertaking. The payment of compensation 
would advance the resettlement of the refugees 
in areas of the Arab world in which they could 
lead a full national life. 

Regional water development would become 
a focus of cooperation, instead of a source of 
conflict and tension. A detailed review of the 
position on the frontiers, with a view to minor 
and mutual adjustment, could remove anoma¬ 
lies and ambiguities which provoke tension. 

In the institutions of scientific research and 
higher education on both sides of the frontier 
young Israelis and Arabs could join in a 
mutu^ discourse of learning. The old pre- 

(Conid. on $>ege 13} 
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The new port of Ashdod under construction on the 
Mediterranean shore. 


With Israel’s foreign trade expanding by 
leaps and bounds, the construction of new 
ports has had to be pushed forward at a 
tremendous pace. Already the total volume 
of cargo handled during 1963/64 reached 3.7 
million tons, and the amount of imports and 
exports is expected to rise to 7.3 million tons 
a year by 1970/71. During the same p>eriod 
passenger traffic in the ports, which came 
to 242,000 last year (including tourists, im¬ 
migrants, and travellers), is estimated to reach 
480,000 by 1970/71. 

The Israel Ports Authority, established in 
1961 to cope with the vast task of planning, 
building, developing, managing, operating and 
controlling ports to meet the growing economic 
needs of the country, is able to record con¬ 
siderable progress achieved during the past 
year. 

The Port of Ashdod 

The city of Ashdod with its straight sea-front 
and its flat sandy beach was chosen as the 
site of Israel's second important Mediterranean 
port to share the heavy burden of handling the 
growing export and import trade. The master 
plan for the port divides the port development 
into two main phases. 

The first complete phase, involving a total 
investment of $75 million, provides for an en¬ 
closed sea area of one square kilometre, a 
main breakwater 2,200 metres long, and a lee 
breakwater 900 metres long. In the ultimate 
phase the main breakwater will be extended 
by 700 metres to 2,900 metres, and the lee 
breakwater will be shifted 600 metres nortli. 


The enclosed shore length will be 2,100 metres 
and the basin area 1.5 square kilometres. The 
land area of the pxjrt will be increased from 
250 acres to 1,400 acres, of which 112 acres will . 
be reclaimed from the sea. 

In order to cope with the growth of citrus 
exports Phase I was subdivided into an interim 
phase known as the "Citrus Phase" in which 
the main and lee breakwaters will be con¬ 
structed as well os one finger pier, adjacent 
to the lee breakwater and half of another 
citrus. In addition it was decided to advance 
the construction of a bulk loading pier for 
phosphates and potash. The Citrus Phase, in¬ 
volving an investment of $45 million, is ex¬ 
pected to be completed in time for the 1965/66 
citrus season. i 

The breakwaters are built of rocks — some 
2.5 million tons of them, and their outer face 
is armoured by tetrapods, special four-limbed 
concrete bodies, placed interlocked, facing the 
sea. 

The master plan also includes a floating dry- 
dock of 5,000 tons capacity in the first phase 
and up to 20,000 tons in the final phase, a 
marine railroad, ship repair workshops, whar¬ 
ves and facilities for small vessels and harbour 
craft, as well as sheds, warehouses, open 
storage space, fuelling stations, offices and 
other port facilities, and a lighthouse standing 
68 metres above sea level on a hill southeast 
of the port. 

Eilat Port 

Increasing trade with Africa and the Far East 
has made it necessary to build a new modern 

ISRAEL’S NEW 


The main breakwater and the lee breakwater of the 
Port of Ashdod, built of rocks armoured by tetrapods. 
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port in Eilat to replace the existing small port 
which has outgrown its usefulness. In the com¬ 
ing years far greater quantities of phosphate 
from Oron and of potash from the Dead Sea 
are expected to be shipped via Eilat. Cargoes 
handled in 1963/64 amounted to 175,000 tons 
and are estimated to have risen to 340,000 tons 
in 1964/65. The anticipxited figures for 1966/67 
are 645,000 tons, for 1968/69 — 835,000 tons, 
gpd for 1973/74—1,185,000 tons. Hitherto the 
principal export cargoes comprised potash, 
phosphate, copper cement, cement, tyres, tex¬ 
tiles, cars, chemicals, electrical products, citrus 
fruit, eggs, and pipes, while imports were main¬ 
ly coffee, copra, wool, fish meal, rubber, oil 
seeds, sisal, dried fruits, meat, hides, cloves, 
asbestos, and rice. 

Construction on the new port is proceeding 
apace, and the first phase, involving an invest¬ 
ment of IL.26 million, is nearing completion. It 
provides for a marginal quay, using pre-cast 
pre-stressed concrete piles, a shallow water 
anchorage for harbour craft, transit sheds, 
roads, fencing, electricity, a weigh bridge, ad¬ 
ministrative and customs buildings, and various 
port services. The lifting capacity of the quay 
cranes will be from 3 to 8 tons and of the float¬ 
ing crane up to 30 tons. 

A special feature is the new loader, entirely 
new in this country, into which bulk potash 
and phosphate will be mechanically fed. It 
will be run in within a few weeks, and will 
then be able to load 10,000 tons of bulk cargo 
a day into a ship. 

GATEWAYS 

The new automatic letader at Eilat Port is capable oi 

loading 10,000 tons oi bulk cargo a day into a ship. 




The tKw Port ot Eilat, now nearing completion, on the 
Sea Shore. 


The annual cargo capacity of the Port of 
Eilat in the first phase will be half a million 
tons. Until it goes into operation the present 
port is functioning, despite many limitations, 
to full capacity 

Hcdla Port 

?laifa is an old port which has been enlarged 
and improved from time to time, but its possi¬ 
bilities are restricted. Enormous effort thus had 
to be invested to ensure smooth operation at 
the height of the citrus season. This was 
achieved partly as a result of the organisation 
of a forecast of arriving ships through a scienti¬ 
fic survey which made it possible to be ready 
for ships when they arrived. To avoid conges¬ 
tion in the sheds that would hold up the flow 
of citrus shipments, port users were urged to 
move their freight from the sheds as quickly as 
possible. These efficiency measures resulted in 
the fact that for the first time there was no 
congestion at all in Haifa port and no sur¬ 
charges on shipping fees had to be paid as in 
previous years, thereby saving some IL. 12 
million for the economy. 

This success was due to the combined efforts 
of the Port Authority, of the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce and Industry which was induced to 
import such staple requirements as sugar either 
before or after the peak season, by the United 
Ports Services whose stevedores and porters 
manifested a most cooperatives spirit, and 
initiative of the Port Authority, by which pal¬ 
lets were used on a much wider scale to speed 
up the movement of loads. 
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LADIES FIRST 

- IN BUILDING A BETTER SOCIETY 

The Mount Carmel International Training Centre 
for Community Services in Haifa, in Northern Israel, 
is fii very young institute, but, because of the nature 
of its work, it is never likely to become too static. 
It is operated for women, and to a large extent by 
women, but, indirectly, it is also operated for the 
sake of girls, too, and men and boys. For do not 
mothers and teachers affect the course of society, 
as much as great statesmen do? 

The sixty-six women from twenty-three African, 
Asian and Mediterranean countries clearly thought 
so when, in 1961, they attended an international 
seminar in Haifa on the Role of Women in Develop¬ 
ing Society. They agreed that, especially in deve¬ 
loping countries where skilled manpower was lack¬ 
ing, the potential in women community leaders 
should not be lost. They chose Israel as the coun¬ 
try where a training centre for such women could 
be established, because of its pioneering achieve¬ 
ments in social and educational fields. 

In Israel, itself a new country, women from the 
very beginning walked and worked side by side 
with men. Shoulder to shoulder with their husbands 
and brothers they founded the first agricultural 
villages in malaria-infested regions. Shoulder to 
shoulder with them they fought in the War of In¬ 
dependence and, in the reborn State of Israel, they 
have entered naturally into Government service 
and the liberal professions, or even into such slightly 
'unfeminine' vocations as those of pilots and con¬ 
stables. They were often pioneers in education, 
when influx after influx of immigrant children had 
to be provided with schools and schooling. They 
have accomplished much. Now the time has come 
for them to share their experience with other 
women, in the rest of the free world. 

The Mount Carmel International Training' Centre 
during the period from April 1961—October 1964, 
offered nine courses of three to six months dura¬ 
tion, four leaders seminars and several study tours 
to groups of participants from at least fifty-seven 
countries, from the four main continents. The Cen¬ 
tre cooperates with and draws its teaching staff 
from the various academic institutions in Israel if 
arranged on-the-spot courses such as handicrafts 
in Nepal and Kenya, and initiated the establish¬ 
ment of the Kenya-fsrael School for Rural Social 
Workers at Machakos, Kenya. Its main objective 
is to promote Community Development and volun¬ 
tary woHc among women in developing countries. 



A group oi students in front of the centre. 

One evening, a short while ago, the gracious 
three-story building of the Mount Carmel Centre 
was flooded with light. The occasion was a cele¬ 
bration in honour of twenty-five women from twelve 
French-speaking countries who had completed their 
course in community development. Their serious, 
intelligent attitude ensured success from the very 
start of the experiment. The evening was theirs. 
They dazzled the soberly dressed Israelis by the 
clamant colours of their holiday attire. The pro¬ 
gramme of folk song was enchanting. They had 
come to an end, and yet it was a beginning, too. 
Behind them, they left twenty-one English-speaking 
sisters from eight countries of Asia and Africa no 
less devoted to the no less worthy field of kinder¬ 
garten teaching. Soon a new group would arrive 
to study community development. 

The day after the celebration, the Centre was 
immersed in classwork again. The community deve¬ 
lopment group was in the process of summing up 
and preparing projects for their work at home. 
At a round-table discussion, they poured over qu#Bi 
tionnaires presenting problems they would have 
to face when they returned home. The group co¬ 
ordinator reminded them once more of the need 
to be adaptable and not to adopt or copy. And 
indeed, throughout the course, the urgency of ad- 
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justment to the situation prevailing, of learning to 
do with available materials, to use existing re¬ 
sources, of Improvising, was stressed repeatedly. 

The topic of discussion was how to draw the 
largest number of workers into literacy campaigns. 
The young woman from Cameroon spoke up from 
experience in her own country and the rest lister»ed 
attentively. Yes, posters assuring the people that 
one is never too old to study are a good idea. 
One of Israel’s solutions of the problem. Classes 
are conducted in the very home and so mothers 
have no worry about where to leave their children. 
Yes, this could be tried as well. 

In the meantime, the participants in the kinder¬ 
garten course continued to observe the practical 
• work in the kindergartens. The children already 
knew their substitute kindergartners well, they were 
not shy and were even able to converse with them 
with smiles, gestures, and mime. The participants 
helped to fasten bibs and aprons, they led the gay 
circle in dance, they wiped away occasioral tears, 
they built gigantic towers of wooden blocks that 
'*$tood upright against all the laws of gravity. 

An hour passes quickly in harmony and activity, 
and soon it was time to go. For a goodbye, the 
children stood up and, clapping their hands, sang 
a song taught them by the young woman from 
Thaiiand. 


Casting an appreciative eye over the days that 
had gone by in a whirl of lectures and practical 
work, Genevieve Bois from the Ivory Coast, who 
is studying community development, said, 'I'm fas¬ 
cinated with handicrafts. I plan to teach basketry 
when I get back. We have the materials but we 
have not yet made use of them. Also, I want to 
take up education of the blind. They mostly sleep 
all day and yet they are able to work like any 
other people.' 

Rachel Ambaka, a kindergarten teacher from 
Kenya, commented : ‘What I have understood here 
is how children learn through play. In many places 
in my country, children are not encouraged to play. 
They are taught how to read and write instead. 
There is no play equipment. We could imitate 
much of this. We have been throwing away as 
waste things that can be used or made of use. 
Such beautiful toys can be made from papier mache, 
old cloths cigarette boxes and discarded tins!' 

Teresa Chukwurah from Nigeria added: ‘Children 
will learn to read when they are ready. I under¬ 
stood that we must develop the whole personality 
— socially, emotionally, mentally, not one aspect 
at the expense of another. I have three children 
of my own, yet each time I hear a lecture, I am so 
impressed. I am deeply, so very deeply impressed. 


»» 






ANCIENT 

NAMES 


If namtt fell a story, then the place names 
which dot the map of modern Israel serve to evrdce 
many of the most moving episodes of the biblical 
narrative. Jerusalem, Beersheba, Jaffa, Ashkelon 
— these and many more have ceased to be mere 
memories of a great past,- they are realities of a 






JERUSALEM 


^ vjt 

mwe.-* 


"O Jerusalem, builded as a city that is compact 
together .. . Peace be within thy walls ..." 

(Psalms 122; 3,6) 


Jerusalem, the City of Peace and the capital of 
Israel ever since King David ruled. During the mil- 
lennia-long exile Jerusalem was the focal point of 
Jewish national and spiritual yearnings. Today a 
city of nearly 200,000 inhabitants, it is the seat of 
Israel's Government and the home of many of 
Israel's institutions of culture and scholarship. 


'And the children of Kenite, Moses' father-in-law, 
went up out of the city of palm trees with the chil¬ 
dren of Judah into the wilderness of Judah which 
lieth in the south of Arad," (Judges 1,16) 


Arad, a new to.wn.in the immediate 

vicinity of ancient Arad. Situated on a high plateau 
overlooking the Dead Sea, Arad is being construct¬ 
ed as the centre of a new desert-development area. 
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dynamic present. For hand in hand with the rebirth 
of modern Israel has been the repeopling and re¬ 
constructing of ancient towns, villages and whole 
regions — a dramatic demonstration of the eternal 
link which, throughout the centuries, has bound this 
people, Israel, with the Land of Israel. 


EIN-GEDI ^ 

% 

“My beloved is unto me as a cluster of camphire 
in the vineyards of Ein-Gedi." 

(Song of Songs 1,14) 

The oasis of Ein-Gedi is now the site of a kibbutz 
which bears that name. Situated in the Judaean 
Desert on the shores of the Dead Sea, this oasis 
was in biblical days known for its perfume makers. 
David, pursued by Saul, escaped to Ein-Gedi and 
the Prophet Ezekiel saw Ein-Gedi as a symbol of 
abundance. 



TIMNA ► 

“A land whose stones are iron and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig copper.” 


At Timna, close to the Red Sea port of Eilat, 
copper is being mined from the same seams worked 
* by King Solomon. 


MODERN 

PLACES 



4 KIRYAT GAT 

“Tell it not in Gat ...” (II Samuel 1, 20) 

A new town called Kiryat Gat (City of Gat) has 
been erected on the plains east of the Judaean 
Hills. Capital of the new Lachish development re¬ 
gion, Kiryat Gat has become the industrial and 
services centre for scores of villages and lesser 
townlets. The picture shows Kiryat Gat from Tel 
Gat — the mound which archaeologists believe 
may have been the site of biblical Gat. 
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20TH ANNIVERSARY OF 

Z I M 



Two decades ago, years before Israel regain¬ 
ed statehood, a number of resolute dreamers 
laid the maritime foundations for Jewish inde¬ 
pendence. Paralelling Israel's progress, that 
modest enterprise which in 1945 flew its blue- 
white flag on one single vessel, now has 
70 ocean-going ships plying all the seven seas. 
On June 7, 1965, it was twenty years since the 
foundation of Zim, Israel's Navigation Com¬ 
pany, on the initiative of the late Mr. David 
Reme 2 , Israel's first Minister of Transport. Thre%. 
groups participated in the foundation of the 
Company: the Jewish Agency, the Histadrut 
— the General Federation of Labour and the 
Israel Maritime League. In 1959 the Govern¬ 
ment of Israel joined as a partner, and today 
there are three main partners: the State ot 
Israel, the Jewish Agency and the Histadrut. 

The Company started with only one passen¬ 
ger ship of 3,500 tons, operating in the Mediter¬ 
ranean; today it owns a fleet of 67 vessels, 
totalling 725,000 tons. At first the main task 
was, understandably, to carry immigrants who 
came to Israel on the foundation of the State, 
on board the small s.s. Kedma and later on 
other ships. Cargo ships were introduced in 
1949, first carrying citrus exports and later 
exporting and importing all kinds of goods. 
In 1951 three ships were purchased: the s.s. 
Gefen. s.s. Etrog and s.s. Hadar. all built in 
Dutch shipyards. Their names wore derived 
from the fact that they were used for citrus 
exports. Later, as the Company expanded, two 
more ships were purchased, the m.v. Rimon 
and the m.v. Tamctr, the first to be built ac¬ 
cording to plans drawn up by Zim itself. 


ZIM 


your cargo 

QUysi 

Bulky or imall, 
h««y or ll|ht, 
sturdy or frufllu, 
trust your csrfo to Zim 
Zim will dullvur It ssMy 
to any port all ovur thu globs. 

Zim Frslfht Division 
Is always tt your disposal 
for sxpnrt ndvics 
and aislttancs. 


ISMEl MVIUnOII GOMPMr 




Agonl in Indio t 
M/S. AREBEE & Co. 
Imporiol Chombon, Wiiseo Rood, 
Bombay-1. 


When the Reparations Agreement was signed 
with West Germany, new possibilities opened 
up for the enlargement of the merchant fleet, 
and a whole series of cargo ships of various 
types, as well as mixed cargo-and-passenger 
ships, were built. Zim went out onto world¬ 
wide shipping routes and took her place among 
the international shipping companies of the 
world. In 1950 the Company operated one 
direct connection with western Europe and 
occasional sailings to the U.K. Cargo carried 
has increased from 340,000 tons in that year 
to 2,500,000 in 1964. Citrus carried grew from 
132,000 cases to 3,000,000, during the 1963-64 
season. In 1950 45,000 passengers, mainly im¬ 
migrants, sailed on Zim ships, but today tms 
figure has risen to 100,000 tourists and immi¬ 
grants. 

Zim’s fleet of 67 vessels includes luxury and 
popular passenger ships, mixed passenger- 
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cmd-cargo ships, large bulk carriers, speedy 
ventilated ships for carrying citrus, special log 
carriers, refrigerated ships, fuel and gas tan¬ 
kers, etc. Eighty-three per cent of them were 
built in the last 7 years; during the past 
18 months alone the Company took delivery 
of 19 ships with a total deadweight of 260,000 
tons. 

In addition to being shipxiwners, the Com¬ 
pany also participates in 69 enterprises and 
^has founded various subsidiaries directly or 
indirectly connected with shipping. It has 
38 branches and about 200 agents all over 
the world and is a member of 48 international 
cargo, and passenger conferences. The flag 
and the name of Israel are carried by the 
Company's ships to the far corners of the earth, 
from Iceland in the north to Australia in the 
south; from the ports of the Near East, the 
Black Sea, the Adriatic to the ports of south¬ 
east Asia and the Far East; from West and 
East Africa to the western and eastern coasts 
of the U.S.A., Canada, the Great Lakes and 
South America. 

The network of Zim shipping lines includes 
all the continents of the world . to east Europe 
there are frequent and regular sailings in the 
various lines, there is a line to west and north¬ 
west Europe, lines to the east and west coasts 
of the U.K., a Mediterranean, an Adriatic and 
a Black Sea Line. 

The Zim Company has developed four im¬ 
portant lines to the continent of America 
Passenger and mixed pxjssenger-and-cargo 
ships sail frequently and regularly between 
Haifa and New York. The flagship Shalom and 
the Israel and Zion are operating on this line, 
which provides a two-way service for cargoes 
and passengers between the east coast of the 
U.S.A. and the eastern Mediterranean. 

Zim shipping lines encircle the continent of 
Africa: the Seven Star Line connects West 
Africa with tire U.S.A., the Black Star Line 
■ which belongs to the government of Ghana is 
managed by Zim, the Gold Star Line from 
Japan to West Africa, and there are lines from 
Eilat — Israel's Red Sea Port, to South Africa, 
West Africa and the Persian Gulf. 

The Company has 4800 employees, of which 
two thirds are sea-going mariners of all ranks. 
Embarking upon its third decade, Zim's 
'<5eneral Manager Naftali Wydra character 
statistically said: "There will be no celebra¬ 
tions." Zim is too engrossed in the business of 
growing further and grappling with the prob¬ 
lems of shipping passengers and goods for the 
State of Israel. 


MOSHE SHARETT 

Moshe Sharett, Chairman of the Jewish 
Agency Executive, formerly Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, Member of 
the Knesset since its establishment. Head of 
the Political Department of the Jewish Agency 
during the period of the British Mandate, one 
of the outstanding figures of the Jewish people, 
a leader of the Yishuv and one of the out¬ 
standing figures of the Israel Labour Party 
and of its policy makers. 

Moshe Sharett was marked for his wide 
Jewish and general learning. He was a Free¬ 
man of Jerusalem and of Tel-Aviv and Doctor 
honoris causa of the University of Tel-Aviv, 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
and of Dropsie College, Philadelphia. A be¬ 
loved figure, he enjoyed a special status in 
Israel and among the Jewish people throughout 
the world. He was the author of two books: 
"Beshaar Ha'Oomot (At the Portals of the Na¬ 
tions)'' and "Mishoot Be'Azia (Travels in 
Asia)". He also issued a volume of poetic 
translations. He published hundreds of arti¬ 
cles in "Davor" and in numerous newspapers 
and periodicals in many languages. He spoke 
and wrote in Hebrew, Yiddish, Arabic, Eng¬ 
lish, French, German, Russian and Turkish. 

Moshe Sharett (Shertok until March 1949) 
was bom at Kherson, the Ukraine, on October 
15th, 1894. 

In 1931, Sharett was appointed Secretary of 
the Political Department of the Jewish Agency, 
and after the murder of Chaim Arlozoroff in 
1933, he was elected Head of the Political De¬ 
partment by the 18th Zionist Congress. In this 
capacity he moulded the policy of the Zionist 
Organization and it fell to his lot to conduct 
the daily struggle against the British Manda¬ 
tory authorities on the basic problem of im¬ 
migration and security, and to stand watch 
over the vital interests of the Zionist Move¬ 
ment and of the Yishuv. 

After the war, during the bitter struggle 
against the British Mandatory authorities and 
during the period of "illegal" immigration, he 
was arrested together with other members of 
tile Jewish Agency Executive on the "Black 
Sabbath" of June 29, 1946 and sent to Latrun 
from which he was liberated, together with 
the other leaders, four months later. 
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BALLOONS USED IN 
NEW HEART 
MASSAGE METHOD 


A new "bare heart" massage method, elimi¬ 
nating the need for drastic chest surgery 
which is required for manual heart massage 
in emergency heart failures, has been develop¬ 
ed by a trio of scientists from the Weizmann 
Institute and Tel Hashomer Hospital. 


made in a vein in the arm or throat. The tip 
of the catheter carries the two balloons which 
are inflated alternatively according to a syn¬ 
chronized timing procedure, roughly imitating 
the normal function of the heart chambers. 
This method pumps blood in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties to keep the patient alive during a limited 
emergency period. 

Professor N. H. Neufeld of Tel Hashomer's 
Heart Institute, one of the developers, said that* 
the system has been tried successfully on 27 
dogs. "I expect we will soon try it on human 
patients." he said. 

The method was first described in the Weiz¬ 
mann Institute's annual report of scientific ac¬ 
tivities released for publication recently. 


The new method, known as "intercardiac 
massage system" introduces balloons into the 
heart cavity by a catheterization procedure. 
The catheter is inserted through an incision 


The three developers are engineer S. Leibin- 
zohn of the Weizmann Institute and Prof. H. N. 
Neufeld and Dr. D. Goor, both of Tel Hasho¬ 
mer's "Heart Institute." 


WEIZMANN INSTITUTE DEVELOPS NEW 
“MUSCLE-MACHINE” 


A revolutionary new machine transforming 
chemical energy directly and continuously into 
mechanical energy, without any intermediate 
stages of heat or electrical energy, has recently 
been constructed by Israeli scientists at the 
Weizmann Institute of Science. The idea is 
based on the workings of living organisms; the 
muscles of a weight-lifter, for example, convert 
chemical energy directly into mechanical en¬ 
ergy, in the most efficient mechonico-chemical 
system known. 

The muscle works because it has long thread¬ 
like fibres which expand and contract due to 
a chemical reaction. A team of scientists at 
the Weizmann Institute of Science in Israel, 
headed by Professor Aharon Katzir, have stu¬ 
died the properties of such fibres, both natural 
and synthetic. Contracting and expanding 
fibres consist of a submicroscopic network of 
large chain molecules, joined together at 
numerous cross-linking points. The long chain 
molecules carry chemical groups able to com¬ 
bine with a substance dissolved in the liquid 
that permeates the network. 

When exposed to a solution of chemicals, 
the large molecules of the fibres r^act chemi¬ 
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cally and take up a less rigid structure, caus¬ 
ing contraction of the whole fibre. If a weight 
is attached to the end of such a fibre, the 
contraction will cause the weight to be lifted. 
If the chemical is now washed out of the fibre, 
the molecules will uncoil and the original 
length of the fibre will be regenerated. Thus, 
a closed cycle can be completed, with the net 
result that chemical energy is converted direct¬ 
ly into mechanical energy. 

Using this knowledge, the Israeli scientists 
have constructed a revolving device which 
looks rather like an automobile fan belt. The 
belt contains the string-like fibres of collagen, 
a gelatin-like protein and the chief constituent 
of skin and bone fibres. The fibres in the belt 
contract when exposed to a solution of various 
chemicals, such as lithium bromide, and ex¬ 
pand when this is washed out by immersion 
in pure water. The alternate contraction and 
expansion cause a continuous rotary motion. 
This mechanical "muscle" drives two plastiO 
wheels at 20 revolutions a minute, producing 
about 1/rO of a watt of power. Although this 
is minute, more advanced devices can be made 
to operate delicate instruments for research 
purposes. 



An Indian Scholar On India And Israel 


Scores of Indian scholars gathered recently 
at India's International Centre in New Delhi 
to hear speeches in Sanskrit and Hebrew, 
stressing the deep roots which Indian and He¬ 
brew culture had in common. The occasion — 
a memorial meeting for the late Prof. Martin 
Buber, organized by New Delhi's Sanskrit- 
^ Hebrew Society. 

Prof. M. L. Sondhi, a former Indian diplomat 
and now Head of the International Politics 
Department at Sapru House in New Delhi, the 
Indian School of International Studies, who 
was one of the initiators of the memorial 
gathering, spoke in glowing terms of the meet¬ 
ing's success. To him it was this common cul¬ 
tural understanding which should serve as the 
basis for a new era in relations between India 
and Israel. 

In Israel on a brief stop-over recently on 
his way to London to represent India at an 
international symposium to discuss "Crisis in 
Society," Prof. Sondhi explained how both 
India and Israel were laced with the same 
basic problem — how to weld tradition and 
modernity. "Our nations are unique in this 
respect and the 'I and Thou' relationship ex¬ 
pressed in Buber's philosophy represents also 
part of Indian thinking." 

Urges Cultural Ties 

For Prof. Sondhi the need for an intensive 
cultural exchange between the two countries 
is part of an overall plan for the improvement 
of Indian-Israel relations. "Israel's fate is ol 
great concern to us. We cannot accept the 
barbaric suggestion that your State should be 
wiped out." ftof. Sondhi also believes that a 
cultural exchange could eventually lead to 
Israel-Arab talks to be assisted by India. 

‘ "Everything should be done to avoid war and 
one can achieve peace plans peacefully." 


As a first step Prof. Sondhi would like to see 
Israel scholars giving extensive lecture tours 
in India. “One should even think in terms of 
teaching Hebrew to Indian students." 

India and Israel are also so close geographi¬ 
cally and during the U.N. Assembly session 
we were also neighbours at the conference 
table." During his six-year-long diplomatic 
career, which he is happy to have changed 
for a faculty chair. Prof. Sondhi was also secre¬ 
tary of India's delegation to the U.N. during 
the fateful assembly session in 1961, shortly 
after Hammarskjold's death. He also served 
in a number of East-European countries. 

He is very proud of the way India maintains 
a "true internal democracy." 

Prof. Sondhi is very much impressed by 
Israel's achievements, "but Israel should not 
be possessed only with regional matters. Israel 
is not only a Middle-Eastern power, it is a 
country of much broader context in the world." 

His wife, Madhuri Sondhi, is the editor, of 
Shakti, a monthly in English which has been 
appearing for the past eight months and which 
deals mainly with the application of Indian 
philosophy to modern thinking and ways of 
life. Prof. Sondhi himself, who assists with the 
publication of the magazine, believes that the 
publication can also serve as a forum for 
writers from Israel in order to foster mutual 
understanding. "We borrowed quite a few 
ideas from Commentary, when we began with 
Shakti." 

There is one more issue to which both India 
and Israel should give special thought. Prof. 
Sondhi holds — "After all both our countries 
are in a similar position with regard to their 
nuclear research and development and we 
must make up our mind what to do with these 
scientific achievements." 


PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST (Contd. from page 

judices could be replaced by a new compre¬ 
hension and respect, bom of a reciprocal dia¬ 
logue in the intellectual domain. 

In such a Middle East, military budgets 
would spontaneously find a less exacting point 
of equilibrium. Excessive sums devoted to 
security could be partly diverted to develop¬ 
ment projects. 


3) 

Thus, in full respect of existing sovereign¬ 
ties and of the region's creative diversity, an 
entirely new story, never known or told before, 
would unfold across the Eastern Mediterranean. 
For the first time in history no Mediterranean 
nation is in subjection. All ore endowed with 
sovereign freedom. The problem is how to 
translate freedom into creative growth. 
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THE LAND OF MILK & HONEY 

Contd. irom Issue No. 7 Vol. XII 


POPULATION 

Israel had a population ot 2,430,100 at the begin¬ 
ning oi 1964: 2,155^00 Jews, and about 189,900 
Moslems, 56,300 Christians, 26,900 Druses, and 
1,500 others. 

The Jewish population has been more than trebled 
eince the establishment oi Israel. Only 38.5 per cent 
are native-born; the rest come from a hundred dii- 
ierent countries — 33.5% from Europe, America and 
Oceania, 14.7% from Asia and 13.3% irom Africa. 

The non-Jewish (mainly Arab) population has 
more than doubled, partly by natural increase and 
partly by the admission ot relatives under the Gov¬ 
ernment scheme for reuniting families. 

There are 26 cities and towns, including 6 mixed 
and two Arab, 41 other urban localities, 706 Jewish 
and 102 Arab villages, and 43 rural schools and 
institutions. Some 450 settlements have been found¬ 
ed since the establishment ot the State, most of tlwm 
by new immigrants. 

TYPES OF SETTLEMENT 

Towns — There are three major cities : Jerusalem, 
the capital, Tel Aviv-Jaffa and Haifa. The smaller 
towm may be classified as follows: 

1. Those going back to ancient or medieval days, 
e.g. Safad, Tiberias, Acre, Lod (Lydda), Ramla, 
Beerslwba, Nazareth, Eilat. All these have grown 
considerably since the rertewal of independence (Eila 
was re-established after a lapse ot centuries). 

2. Villages (generally moshavot, see below), 
which have blossomed into towns, e.g. Petach Tikva, 
Rehovot, Rishon le-Zion, Herzliya. 

3. Suburbs (especially of Tel Aviv), which now 
enjoy municipal status, e.g. Ramat Gan, Holon, 
Civatayim. 

4. New 'development' towns, e.g. Kiryat Shtnona, 
Kiryat Gat, Dimona, Arad, set up on the basis ot a 
comprehensive plan for housing, employment and 
the siting oi industry. 

Villens — Some of tlwse are of types not found 
anywhere else in the world, which have been deve¬ 
loped to suit Israefs special conditions. The main 
types are: 

1. Moshava (plural: moshavot): originally an 
ordinary village based on jaivate lantL ownership 


and private enterprise. Many moshavot have ex¬ 
panded into towra or become partly urbanized. 

2. Kibbutz or Kvutza(plural: kibbutzim or kvut- 
zot): communal or collective settlement, governed by 
the geiteral assembly oi all members. All property is 
collectively owned and work is organized on a col¬ 
lective basis. Members give their labour and in re- 
trun receive housing, food, clothing and social 
services. There are central dining rooms, kitchens 
and stores, and communal kindergartens, children's 
quarters, and social and cultural centres. Individual.^ 
living quarters provide personal privacy. 

The kibbutzim are predominantly agricultural, but 
many run sizeable industrial enterprises. The popu¬ 
lation ran^s from 60 to 2j000. The first, Degania, 
was founded in 1909. 

3. Moshav Ovdim (plural: moshvei ovdim): 
workers’ cooperative smallholders' settlement, based 
on principles oi mutual aid and equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. Each member has a farm worked by himself 
and his family, but produce is sold, and supplies 
and equipment are bought, through central coopera¬ 
tives. Some farm machinery is owned by the settle¬ 
ment as a whole. The general assembly electa a 
council, which approves all transfers of farms and 
acceptarKes of new members. 

The moshav ovdim is purely agricultural, and its 
population ranges from 100 to IfiOO. The first was 
Nahalal, established in 1921. 

4. Moshav (plural: moshavim): smallholders’ 
settlement, in many ways resembling the moshav 
ovdim, but without its rigid ideology. The moshavim 
are often referred to as 'middleclass' settlements. 
There is no standard type, but they are predomin¬ 
antly agricultural. Moat are organized in the Agri¬ 
cultural Union. 

The Erst and largest, Ramot Hashavim, set up 
in 1933 by immigrants from Germany, has a popula¬ 
tion of about 500. 

5. The Moshav ShituG (plural: moshavim shitu- 
Eim) is based on collective economy and ownership 
(as in the kibbutz), but each family has its own 
house and is responsible for its own cooking, laundry 
and child care (as in the moshav ovdim). Work 
and pay are adjusted to individual circumstances. 

Like the kibbutz, it tends to develop industry in 
addition to agriculture. Populations range from 60 
to 300. The Erst mosbaK shituB was Kfar Hittin, 
established in 1936. 

DISPERSAL OF POPULATION 

One of the main aims in settling the newcomers 
and siting new towns and villages has been the more 
even dispersal of population. Today some 33% o^ 
the population live in the three major cities; 45% 
in the other towns and townships, and 22% in the 
countryside. In 1949 the percentages were 48, 26 and 
26 respectively. The outstanding change is the higher 
proportion living in the smaller towns, some founded 
since independence and others considerably expanded. 
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The Thinker 

By DANIELLA HOROWITZ (IS). 
Rehavia Gymnasiuin 


li there i» an end to any thought 
And border to its depth. 

Then we could say we are tuUy taught 
And need not learn till death. 

But there is no limit to the mind. 

No boundary to its Uight, 

So we must think and think, and find 
We still may not be right. 

We need not act according 
To what society demands. 

For if we but repeat its ways. 

We are forever damned. 

If you and / are gifted, 

Or whether we are not. 

What others think about 
Need rtot count a Jot. 

You may be thinking differently — 

To differ is your right — 

But if you need men's appreciation 
J can’t be by your aide... 
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LEVI ESHXOL m MOSHE SHABETT 

Moshe Sharettis the emissary and forerunner 
of the Movement. In the history of our move¬ 
ment of revival, the name of Moshe Shorett 
is linked primarily with the moulding of the 
political activities of the Jewish People and 
of the Zionist Organization and subsequently 
of the State of Israel. The efforts that he 
invested and the achievements that he gained 
when he appeared before international bodies 
and conferences for the establishment of the 
State and for its admission into the family of 
nations as a member of equal rights, are in¬ 
deed tremendous. 

We are about to mark the 20th anniversary oi 
the establishment of the Jewish Brigade as part 
of the British Army in the Second World War. 
No man has dorw more than Moshe Sharett in 
this matter. For that alone his name would have 
been indelibly inscribed in the history of those who 
paved the road for Jewish independerxe, among 
those who forged Jewish military strength in the 
present generation. But the establishment of the 
Brigade was but one splendid link in a mighty 
chain oi deeds and achievements. From his very 
begirming Moshe Sharett endeavoured to forge the 
strength of the Jewish people in the political and 
security Selds. 


DAVID BEN-GtiRION ON MOSHE SHA^R 

One of the greatest personalities nsf „ our 
generation, the son of one of the first Biluim, 
the first among the first graduates of the first 
Hebrew Gymnasia, one of the choicest. Jewish 
statesmen in the period of Jewish revival who, 
for 15 years before the rise of the State, headed 
the Political Department of the Jewish Agencft 
with understanding, devotion and persever¬ 
ance, and was one of the instruments for and 
a blazer of the path of the renewal of Jewish 
independence, and to whose lot it fell to be 
the architect of the policy of the sovereign 



When Moshe Sharett was called upon to 
mould the foreign policy of the Jewish people, 
he had to create new forms, to blaze new 
paths, even though he had been preceded by 
others in political work. He had even to coin 
political terminology. 

Whereeoever Moshe Sharett turned he brought , 
with him his moral integrity, hia undeviatir^ loyalty [ 
to values and prirtciples, and his human nobilityii 
There is no nobility oi birth among our people, our . 
people, only the noldlity oi the spirit. Moshe Share^. 

. is a mam&ar of such nobility -whidh Bade ixpressiatif^' 
in the iarm oi Ms puftMc Hie and of his rsiation]^^- 
with hie boUeagass. I 


State of Israel for many years and who also 
headed the Israel Government with honour 
and ability. 

Moshe Sharett is distinguished not only for 
his Hebrew style and flare for language, but 
also for his exemplary life and his sense of 
civic and human responsibility, one,, of the 
few exemplary spirits of our generation,'tt giant 
of the spirit and of Jewish stcdwortness in 
loftiest sense of the term. Duiingr his oBcb 
Chairman of tiie Zionist Exeeutive ho^s 
brought glory to the Inshtulion -fcrpi^ 

' pioneering loycdty and by his 
does not need to be put in inverted 
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RESEARCH—IN A CHANGING 
SCENE 


Record of Conquest of Disease 
By Hadassah Gillon 

The Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical 
School Authority for Research and Develop¬ 
ment recently issued a report summarizing re¬ 
search projects undertaken during the years 
1963-64. The section dealing with the medical 
sciences is contained in a large fat volume of 
632 pages, and it would be quite impossible 
to compress even an outline of such research 
into on article. Most of the projects are con¬ 
cerned with basic and clinical problems en¬ 
countered anywhere in the world, but many 
fascinating experiments deal with Israel's 
specific habitat and population. In this article, 
we have concentrated largely on those projects 
which have on Israeli connotation. 

In the last 15 years, Israel's medical kaleido¬ 
scope has changed completely. Communicable 
diseases, that threatened then to overwhelm 
the country, are practically mastered. Immi¬ 
grants from 70 lands, double the number of the 
existing population, have been absorbed. 
These two factors combined with the avail¬ 
ability of highly trained medical talent and 
facilities, have made the country on ideal 
laboratory for the medical scientist. 

Israel is situated at the junction of continents, 
and the medical scientists have had to deal 
with many communicable diseases which are 
today still plaguing the developing countries 
of Africa and Asia. Such diseases as malaria, 
trachoma. Leishmaniasis, hookworm and tick 
or leech fevers ore rare in Israel today, but 
they have only been controlled comparatively 
recently. The Medical School scientists have 
played an important role in this great advance. 
There is much still to be discovered, and the 
results of the research may benefit other lands 
which ore still suffering from such problems. 

Tropictd Diseases 

Among the University's pioneers in the fight 
against these tropical diseases is Professor Saul 
Adler, whose work on Leishmania, a micro¬ 
organism causing disfiguring and debilitating 
diseases, resulted in his receiving world-wide 
acclaim when it culminated in demonstrating 
the transmission of Oriental Sore (a form of 
Leishmaniasis) by the bite of sandflies. Today 
Professor Adler is doing advanced immunolo¬ 
gical studies on Leishmaniasis and, his depart¬ 
ment i^recognized by the W.H.O.-4B on official 
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reference laboratory for Leishmania. Strains 
of the micro-organism are sent from all parts 
of the world, where the disease is endemic, for 
study and identification at the Medical School. 

Quite apart from his research. Professor 
Adler introduced into the scientific world the 
Syrian golden hamster, an animal which has 
proved to be very useful indeed experimentally. 
One male and two females had been caught 
near Aleppo and brought to the department. 
They proved easy to breed, and were wel¬ 
comed by laboratories in France, London, India 
and Egypt. All the golden hamsters in all the 
laboratories and pet shops in the world are 
descended from Prof. Adler's original three. 

Turning on the Work 

This country was formerly plagued by dis¬ 
eases caused by parasitic works. Hookworm, 
bilhorzias, ascaris and numerous other species 
played havoc with the population, causing in¬ 



testinal and other diseases, which sometimes 
proved fatal. Little was known of the manner 
in which these parasites lived or attacked their 
victims. The country was, in a sense, a helmin¬ 
thologist's paradise, however hard it was on 
the citizens. Scientists of the Medical School 
pioneered in the field, following the life cycles 
of the parasites and helping to combat their 
occurrence. 

Today these diseases have been eradicated. 
This ha% been mainly due to the vast improve¬ 
ment in health services, in the water supplie§, 
and in methods of vegetable growing, where 
chemical fertilizers instead of doubtful sewoae 
are used. ^ 

But even today the Medical School scientists 
continue in this fight against such parasites. 
They are doing research, for example, on 
leeches, which recently caused a veritccble 
epidemic among cattle in the Jordan Valley. 



and which, they fear, may do so again in the 
future, unless information as to the effects of 
leeches on the domestic animal is gathered. 

The trachoma organism 

At one time Egypt and Palestine were among 
the countries with the highest incidence of 
trachoma, that dreaded eye disease which to¬ 
day spreads misery and blindness among more 
than a sixth of the world's population. Tra¬ 
choma has virtually been eradicated from 
Israel. 

But, even though it is not the problem that it 
was in this country, 500 million people else¬ 
where are still afflicted by it. Medical School 
scientists are making a determined effort to find 
a vaccine against the virus that causes the 
scourge. They have made a measurable 
contribution to trachoma research taking place 
throughout the world. The work in Jerusalem 
is proceeding on two levels. On the one, the 
immunizing properties of various trachoma 
preparations are being compared with a view 
to selecting the best possible organism for use 
as a vaccine, which will be tested in a field trial 
within the coming year in a country suffering 
from a high incidence of trachoma. On the 
second level, trachoma agents have been suc¬ 
cessfully adapted to growth in tissue culture in 
the laboratory, and it is now possible to study 
the biological properties of these agents. 

Malta fever 

Some of the rarer communicable diseases 
still plague Israel. The School is doing impor¬ 
tant research on immunization against Brucella, 
the organism which causes Malta or Undulant 
Fever. 

Immunization against Brucella has been per¬ 
formed hitherto with living vaccines. To avoid 
the disadvantage of this method, several 
scientists have tried for a number of years to 
prepare killed vaccines consisting of whole 
organisms. 

During recent years more details of the cel¬ 
lular structure of the Malta Fever organism 
were revealed by the aid of the electron micro¬ 
scope. Furthermore, the use of ultra-sonic 
waves and of high speed centrifuges has made 
it possible to separate its different cell consti¬ 
tuents. 

Medical School scientists have managed to 
si|iarate the cell walls, which surround the 
body of the bacteria like cm envelope, from 
the other constituents of the cell. They used 
these cell walls on experiments with mice and 
guinea-pigs. The results showed that the cell 

CContd. on pago 4) 



(Mind) with the relief scheme of 
u 077 IBM colltttoT at the Jefusalern IBM Bcsfarch HI Jl}etnoHstTa^ 
tion Centre for Blind in Jerusalem, 

Deaf-Mutes trained in operation of 
IBM Machines 

A •pedal course tor training deaf-mutes in the 
operation of IBM machines started recently under the 
ioint auspices of the Ministry of Sociol Welfare and 
the Schod for the Deaf-Mute in Jerusalem. It is the 
first coiune of ite kind and it is hoped that it may 
wtmately help other countries solve the problem of 
finding occupation for this type of handicapped 
person. 

Two similar courses for the training of blind IBM 
operators, conducted some time ago, were entirely 
successful and graduates ore today working in 
and public institutions, to the complete satisfaction of 
wdir •mployers. A ^roup ol blind peoplo was also 
initiated in the operation of electronic computers and 
rae of them is today working as an instructor in this 
field. A course in the operation of IBM machines is 
now being planned by the Ministry of Social Welfore 
for persons paralysed in both legs, who move about 
in wheel-chairs. 

CUef iMlraetor Sara Chen with yUzhak Bulbed and Eliezer Levi, 
both with handicapped sight studying the setting of eleetrieat 
tabidators. 
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walls were the really immunizing constituents 
of Brucella. 

Several grants have been received to study 
the family, inherited and immunological aspects 
of rheumatic fever, one of childhood's most 
deadly enemies. Preliminary studies in vari¬ 
ous kibbutzim have revealed that the children 
of parents who have had rheumatic fever are 
two to three times more susceptible to the 
disease than the children of healthy parents, 
and that they are also more susceptible to 
streptoccocal sore throats. 

The kibbutz provides an ideal laboratory for 
studying the heredity factor in the succeptibi- 
lity to rheumatic heart disease, the identical 
conditions under which members live and work 
solving the problem which exists in other com¬ 
munities of establishing to what extent differ¬ 
ences of environment and nutrition contribute 
to the occurrence of the disease. 

Nutrition 

In a country where rationing was once more 
severe than in England during the blitz, and 
where there is a wide diversity of food habits, 
it was natural for the Medical School scientists 
to study problems of nutrition, anaemia and 
vitamin deficiencies. 

Teams ore conducting research to assess the 
specific nutritive value of various food proteins. 
At present they are trying to find protein-rich 
mixtures of food from vegetable sources for use 
in countries where protein deficiency in infancy 
constitutes a major problem of public health. 
Whilst many plant proteins are available in 
these countries each generally lacks one or 
two essential constituents, but a judicious 
combination of some of the foods can result in 
a product of high nutritive value. So far, the 
scientists hove developed a mixture which 
gave excellent results when fed to experimented 
animals. They are now about to evaluate its 
effects on infants. 

Nutritional anaemia may be caused by 
deficiencies of Vitamin or Folic Acid or iron 
or a combination of these. Israeli scientists 
were asked to cooperate with Burma in deed¬ 
ing with the problem there of anaemia. Visits 
were made to Rangoon and blood samples 
were sent by air to Jerusalem. 

New tests, using bacteria to estimate the 
amount of Vitamin B,s and Folic Acid present 
in the blood samples, were devised. Certain 
bacteria require minute quantitijis of these 


vitamins for their growth. By introducing these 
bacteria into the blood sample and observing 
their growth, it is possible to estimate how 
much Vitamin Bj* and Folic Acid is present in 
the blood. Applying these new tests, the teams 
concluded that the nutritional anaemia in the 
Rangoon Hospital was due to a deficiency of 
Folic Acid alone, and that the Vitamin Bn 
factor in the blood was normal. Folic Acid 
was accordingly administered with excellent 
results. 

A laboratory for fish diseases is affiliated to 
the Medical School and maintains several re¬ 
search programmes. Such organisms cause 
deaths among the fish bred in Israel's fish 
ponds to provide the gefilte fish which is such 
a delicacy in the Jewish housewife's menu. » 
Medical School scientists are analysing the 
methods used by the bacteria and algae con¬ 
cerned, and are studying ways to counter¬ 
attack. 

Heart disease 

Closely bound with the question of nutrition 
is research on heart disease, which takes the 
greatest toll of life in Western countries today. 
There seems to be considerable evidence that 
diets are closely correlated with the incidence 
of this disease, and several departments of the 
Medical School are engaged in investigating 
the exact relationship between fats and sugars 
and one of the worst ailments of modem West¬ 
ern civilization. 

These teams approach the problem from 
many angles. Volunteers are invited to eat in 
special dietary kitchens; chemistry technicians 
test blood samples; some investigators measure 
cholesterol, others the triglycerides (the pre¬ 
dominant constituents of human and animal 
body fats). Cardiologists are examining the 
blood circulation system and pathologists ore 
checking conclusions by post-mortem examina¬ 
tions. 

One of the most exciting expjeriments is a 
survey of over 10,000 Israeli civil servants by 
Medical School scientists, together with the 
National Institute of Health in Bethesda and 
Israel's Ministry of Health. The object is to 
test the apparent immunity of Oriental immi¬ 
grants to coronary arteriosclerosis; if this is 
found to exist, the research will attempt to 
ascertain whether it is caused by enviroff- 
mental or heredity factors. An investigation is 
also being made of whether the Beduin diet, 
consisting largely of unleavened bread and 
sour milk from sheep, goats and camels, is 
good for the heart, as appears to be tiie case 
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from the low incidence of heart diseases 
among the Bediun. 

The core of the Zionist vision today involv¬ 
es the settlement of the Negev, that un- 
propitious desert which appears so unsuita¬ 
ble for occuj^ion by man. Various 
scientists of different institutes in Israel, 
including the Medical School, are endeavour¬ 
ing to determine how man can live most 
comfortably in areas where only a camel con 
#feel really at home. How should he dress? 
What food should he eat? The Medical School 
is jxarticipating in this arid zone research which 
would be of importance to other lands with 
deserts to conquer. 

Hundreds of thousands of Israelis have come 
from the most terrible spiritual desert ever 
created by human beings, the concentration 
camps of the Nazis. Everywhere one goes in 
Israel one sees people with the blue numbers 
tattooed on their arms. Most of them, fortu¬ 
nately, appear to be happily integrated in 
their new lives. But the Medical School scien¬ 
tists are doing extensive research on the 
psycho-pathological effects of concentration 
camp experiences. 

Israeli soldiers and border pxslice suffer 
physical disabilities while guarding the long 
frontiers. Important studies are being done 
into the factors leading to successful medical 
and vocational rehabilitation, with particular 
emphasis on the sociological aspect of the 
problem. 

General research 

The examples aiven above are of research 
which has a specific Israeli character. All the 
depxrrtments of the Medical School of course, 
engage cdso to a very large extent in general 
research, such as is done in laboratories of 
standing throughout the scientific world. 

Cancer ranks second only to heart disease 
as man's most cruel killer and cripper. The 
world-wide search for an answer to this terrify¬ 
ing pnroblem is being sought both in basic 
and in clinical research. The Medical School 
is working on both aspects of the problem. It 
pioneered in the study of tissue culture and the 
effect of tumour-producing viruses. Its scien¬ 
tists continue to do advanced research in cel^ 
iSlology, pxirticularly the biology of growth 
processes, whether normal or cancerous. Ad- 
^ vance's have also been recorded in tumour bio¬ 
logy. One of the proteins occurring in higher 
amounts in tumour tissue than in normal tissue 
has been isolated. 



The School is also engaging in cancer re¬ 
search in the clinical field, where it deeds with 
problems involved in diagnosis and the evalua¬ 
tion of different treatments. 

Colours and sounds 

Among many research projects with regard 
to nervous diseases is a study of the effects of 
colours on patients. It has been found that 
yellow and red are disturbing, pxrrticulorly red, 
while blue and green hove a “corrective" 
effect. 

Most dramatic work with regard to hormones 
in^catos that sounds can affect sexual activity. 
Experiments on rats proved that noise disturbs 
the course of pregnancy. 

Among the revolutionary discoveries in the 
last decade are that organs con be transplant¬ 
ed from a deceased person to a living. But 
can the body tolerate and integrate the trans¬ 
planted organ? Much research is being done 
on immunology. 

The remarkable versatility and originality of 
the research at the Medical School, reflected in 
these hundreds of projects, springs from the 
judicious mixture of clinical and basic research, 
from healing pxitients and investigating their 
diseases, and from the stimulation provided by 
the keen young minds of students. The interest 
in the Medical School research is indicated by 
the fact that 113 projects are being sponsored 
by outside institutions, which have made sub¬ 
stantial grants to finance the work. 

The combination of healing, teaching the re¬ 
search throws a heavy load on the time and 
energy of the staff but it undoubtedly produces 
its reward in the laboratory, as well as at the 
bedside and in the lecture theatre. 
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ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS INVENTED AT THE TECHNION 


The invention of a Constant Current Trans¬ 
former, a new insulating method for electric 
motors, the development of a new digital sys¬ 
tem for motor control, and more efficient use of 
digital computers for motor calculation ore the 
results of intensified research carried out by a 
team of research workers at the Faculty of 
Electrical Engineering at the Technion, Israels 
Institute of Technology, Haifa. 

The research team was set up several years 
ago and today comprises 5 teachers and about 
20 graduate students. It is headed by Professor 
Joseph Ben Uri and Senior Lecturer Dr. Michael 
Erlicki. The team has been organised to en¬ 
courage and intensify applied research in the 
field of electrical engineering, for the benefit 
of the electrical industry in Israel and abroad. 

Summing up the results achieved thus for 
by the research team. Professor Ben Uri pointed 
out that the constant current transformer was 
invented by Mr. David Shieber in the frame¬ 
work of his thesis for the D.Sc. degree. The 
new transformer is especially suitable for light¬ 
ing installations of airports, battery charging, 
welding, and for general use by industry. It is 
considered simpler and cheaper than other 
devices used for the same purpose until now. 
Negotiations with Israeli and foreign firms for 
the production rights are under way. 

The team has also found a new method of 
insulation which will increase the efficiency of 


electriccd motors, thus bringing down produc¬ 
tion costs. 

Two other inventions deal with digital tech¬ 
niques. One concerns a digital system for 
motor control. This is especially important in 
complicated automatic control system. Work 
on this project is being continued. The otherj|t 
deals with the use of a digital computer for 
the optimal calculations of electrical motors, 
which may lead to fuller exploitation of mate¬ 
rials and to streamlining production methods. 

Work is also being done in the field of 
analogue computers, seeking to adapt such 
computers for use in industry. Another project 
being worked on is the development of an 
automatic control for traffic lights which will 
adjust to the traffic load on the roads. Elec¬ 
tronic control on machine tools is also being 
probed. 

The team has worked extensively on the use 
of semi-conductors for conversion and inver¬ 
sion for electrical drives and for industry in 
general. 

Professor Israel Cederbaum and Professor 
Ben Uri ore setting up another research team 
in the Faculty of Electrical Engineering which 
will work on digital problems in the use of 
electronic computers and digital circuits for 
automation and system engineering. 


BUBER’S 


The Fiddler 

Tbit ii B free traiulation of the lut poem written by the Ute 
Erofeoor Martin Buber, evidently intend^ ar hb farewell to life. 
The original manuKtipt, written in hb own hand, wai discovered 
amODf hb pa]>en a few weeks before bis death. 


FAREWELL 

Here, at world's edge, I have just 
Wondrously settled my lite. 

Behind me in the Sphere ir^rdte 

The All is silent; only the Fiddler plays on. 

Shadow-tall, end already I stand in treewill compact 

With you, from your strains to learn 

What guilt I unkrujwingly meurred. 

Let me teel—to Ms hale soul let 
Be bared — all the wounds which I inilieted 
Thoughtlmsly, yet rettdrdng my halo. 

Let it be soon. Holy Miratrel, do not tarry. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Otw: 200,000 visiton at braal MuMum 
in eight weeks 

It is estiinated that 230,000 visitors will have 
passed the portals of the Israel Museum in 
Jerusalem since the opening ceremony on May 
11. Three of the magnificent opening exhibi¬ 
tions, tile collection of paintings on Biblical 
l*themes, the Rembrandt etchings and the 
Chagall-Lipchitz exhibition, were withdrawn 
on July 10, and scores of museum directors 
arrived in Israel for the second time to super¬ 
vise the return of the valuable works lent by 
their institutions to mark the inception of the 
Museum. The permanent collections — the 
relics of the past in the Bronfman Museum of 
Antiquities and the Shrine of the Book, the 
Jewish ceremonial and folklore exhibits of the 
Bezalel Museum, and the modern sculptures 
in the Billy Rose Art Garden are still of course 
on view. 

The first new collection to go on display will 
be on exhibition of about a hundred paintings 
by Jules Pascin, the noted Jewish artist. Pascin, 
whose original name was Pincus, was born to 
a Jewish lather and a Serbo-Croat mother in 
Bulgaria. At one time, in 1926, he intended 
to settle in Israel. The collection was donated 
to the Bezalel 15 years ago by the artist's 
brother, Mr. Joseph Pincus. 

The Rembrandt etchings will be replaced by 
an exhibition of drawings and woodcuts by 
twenty Israeli artists, recently acquired by the 
Bezalel Museum. They represent such vete¬ 
rans os Anna Ticho, Steinhardt and Krakauer, 
as well as rising stars like Ben-Shaul, Rotmon, 
Louise Schatz and Tumorkin. 

Israeli mecfaonic devises “Electric Phone Bo^" 

An electric telephone directory, which could 
replace the voluminous telephone books now 
in use, has been invented by Mr. Yaakov Pctz, 
46, owner of a nrechanical work-shop in Safad, 
Galilee. The apparatus, on which Mr. Paz has 
been working for the last five years, is housed 
in a medium-sized box, and operates on 
electrical-mechanical principles. 

y Subscribers' names ore filmed on microfilm 
and projected onto a square screen in front of 
the box. Any number of subscribers' names 
and numbers con be accommodated, the in¬ 
ventor says. He cdso claims three motjor 
advantages for his gadget: the saving of 
thousand of tons of paper a year, considerable 


MOSHE SHABETT 

THIRTIETH DAY MEMORIAL MEETING 

The Consulate oi Isrcwl will hold a 
Memorial Meeting and Proyem on the 
5th August at 6.30 pjn. at die Snefr- 
seth Eliyohoo, Forbes Street, Bombay, 
in memory Mr. MOSHE SHARED 
Former Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister oi Israel, who passed away 
on the 7th of July 1965. 


reduction in printing costs, and speed in loca¬ 
ting subscribers' names and numbers. If mass- 
produced, the gadget could be priced at about 
$15, he says. 

Hebrew University 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem is in¬ 
augurating a new venture — six-week summer 
courses in English lor men and women from 
abroad. The courses ore aimed at the mature 
student who is interested in better under¬ 
standing the heritage of ancient Israel and the 
achievements of modem Israel. The basic 
prerequisite is completion of at least two years 
at an accredited college or university. 

Most of those enrolled for this year's courses 
are college students or teachers. There are 
ui^do a president of a Bible college, a priest, a 
research physicist, and a 71-year-old retired 
engineer. All but two come from the US. 

Courses are offered in six fields: Biblical 
history and archaeology; contemporary Jewish 
history and civilization; education in Israel; 
historical geography of Israel; political studies 
(Government and politics of Israel); and socio¬ 
logy (sociological analysis of Israeli society). 
Students may take a maximum of three. Cours¬ 
es include lectures and field trips, and are all 
conducted by Hebrew University teachers. 

Jewish and Arab children attend summer comp 

One hundred twenty Jewish and Arab boys 
and girls ore attending a 10-day inter-ramol 
camp near Acre, nortir of Haifa. The Pro¬ 
gramme includes visits to Jewish and Arab 
villages in the North and lectures on low, 
society, art and music. Equal numbers of 
Arabs and Jews and of boys and girls ore 
participating. 

The camp is under auspices of the Arab 
Affairs Adviser of the Prime Minister's Office 
and of the Public Council for Art and Culture. 
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FASHIONS 

Israel's fashion industry is beginning to achi¬ 
eve on international reputation, spurred by the 
recently ‘held highly successful Fashion Week 
which is to become an annual feature. Con¬ 
siderable support is being given to its further 
development by the Fashion Centre of the Israel 
Export Institute. 










In terms of export figures, the leading bronch 
of the fashion industry so far is knitwear, which 
in 1964 earned $4.1 million, as compared with 
$3.3 million in 1963, and the prospect of a leap 
iorward in 1965 is most promising. 

The export of suits, costumes, dresses, trousers, 
shirts and skirts of wool, cotton and synthetic 
fabrics, is also proceeding satisfactorily, having 
reached a figure of $3.7 million last year, as 
against $3.3 million in the preceding year. Other 
successful items are raincoats ($2.3 million in 
1964), bathing suits ($1.4 million) and leather 
coats and jackets ($1.1 million). Improved design 
and a growing sense of style are contributing 
to their rapid progress, and a series of "Israel 
Weeks" in many foreign capitals are making 
them increasingly well known abroad. 

Fashions for men and for children and lingerie 
for women are also making rapid strides forward. 


FASHION :|PCPORTS 
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ARAB COOPERATIVES IN ISRAEL 


Fifteen years ago a group of Arabs near 
Lydda formed a cooperative form of their own; 
its name, Ahva, means brotherhood. This was 
the first Arab coop in Israel. There ore almost 
100 Arab coops today. 

Tentative beginnings 19S0-1954 

At first there was a phase of tentative ex¬ 
ploration, both by the Histadrut and by the 
Arab workers and peasants. The Histadrut 
was probing and experimenting, looking for 
ways of introducing cooperation in the Arab 
villages; while the Arab fellohin (peasants) 
were also probing and testing, to see how for 
cooperation and the Histadrut could be used 
to help solve the difficult problems of that time. 
At this stage the coops established were main¬ 
ly for marketing of agricultural produce, and 
small producers' coops in wood, textiles, stone, 
soap-making and other trades. Many of the 
workers and peasants joining the coops hoped 
to gain Histadrut support for various conces¬ 
sions and permits, and were mainly after 
personal rather than cooperative goals. As a 
result, although the coops functioned and 
developed economically for a time, they lacked 
the binding ideas and common goals needed 
to overcome pjersonol differences between the 
members, who had no experience in coopera- » 
tion. The members gained various conces¬ 
sions by joining the coop, but once they no 
longer needed such concessions they left and 
the coop fell apart. 

But these efforts enabled Histadrut to make 
contact with the Arab villages, to gain a better 
understanding of their structure and of their 
economic and social life. This experience 
helped it to plan for the future. 

One very encouraging fact emerged from 
this phase. In 1950 the Histadrut established 
a company known as the Workers' and Pea¬ 
sants' Fund, for the encouragement of Arab 
cooperatives. 5,000 Arab workers and pea¬ 
sants bought shares totalling IL. 75,000 in this 
company. Thus thousands of Arab working 
people were prepared to contribute actively 
to the support of the fund, although their 
shares gave them no rights to dividends or 
other benefits (opart from the right to raise 
loans from one of the functe' subsidiaries). 
Cooperation as a Meazie iar Rurcd Devdlop- 
ment 1954-1963 

At the beginning of this period the Arab 
and Druze villages in Israel were very back- 
wcnrd economic^ly, and development works, 
especially roads, housing, water and electricity 
were i^gently needed. 
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In consultation with the Government, the 
Histadrut's Arab Department decided to take 
on the responsibility of helping the Govern¬ 
ment and villages carry out development 
works, through cooperative societies to be 
established by it. It was obvious to the Hista¬ 
drut that such cooperation would not be 
adopted for its own sake, but one might hope 
that it would serve to introduce cooperati^fcl 
ideas among the working people. In any 
case development of the villages was itself 
on important concern of the Histadrut. 

At the end of this period there were 53 water 
coops, 10 housing coops and 16 producers, 
credit and consumer societies. Meanwhile a 
core of active people had emerged in Hista¬ 
drut ranks, many of whom held public office 
in the Arab villages. 

The Histadrut jointly with the Cooperation 
Department of the Ministry of Labour conduct¬ 
ed an extensive campaign of seminars and 
meetings to explain the aims and ideas of 
cooperation. A special monthly on coopera¬ 
tion called Al-Tawun was started and other 
written material disseminated. 

Towards Consolidation (1963) 

Gradually, as dozens of societies began to 
function, in water works, housing, agriculture, 
and other fields, the cooperative approach 
proved itself in the eyes of the Arab workers 
and peasants as an effective means of deve¬ 
loping the villages and solving problems of 
the individual and community. They saw that 
without such cooperation, water would not 
be reaching their homes and fields, they would 
not have attained, as they did, improved hous¬ 
ing with water laid on, approach roads to the 
villages, electricity and so on. Although the 
coops which succeeded were mainly in the 
field of services, the mere fact of their esta¬ 
blishment and success left an imprint on the 
social consciousness of the village. With 
further encouragement this new awareness 
could develop into a genuine cooperative 
movement. 

One may fairly claim that in the past two 
years the first sparks of real cooperative con¬ 
sciousness have appeared among the Arab 
workers and peasants. The following deve¬ 
lopments may serve os indications. 

A group of cooperators has emerged, of 
mature age, able and willing to give time ond 
energy to cooperative education. As in all 
public work, some work for the cause itself, 
others as a means to social stotus:' 



The proportion of producers coops has in¬ 
creased including six recently founded coops 
of taxi drivers. 

Workers and peasants show greater willing¬ 
ness to follow cooperative methods, which 
demand mutual confidence and a readiness 
to put group before personal interests. This 
means taking a certain risk. 

Coop members show greater willingness to 
be active in the management of the society, 
«nd especially in keeping books, collection of 
debts and matters connected with cooperative 
procedure. 

Another encouraging sign is the willingness 
of several public figures in the villages to 
take on responsibility for supervising the coops, 
on a voluntary basis, together with the staff 


Societies. The Cooperative College founded 
by the Histadrut and the Ministry of Ldbour 
ran a course for 17 bookkeepers many of whom 
found appointments in the coops after the 
course. 

For years now women's representatives hove 
sot on the Council of the Workers' and Pea¬ 
sants' Fund, and we are now trying to form a 
women's coop in Nazareth. 

Time to Expand Producers' Coops 

Since cooperation in the Arab villages has 
left behind its swaddling clothes, the time has 
come for this small creature to grow into a reed 
cooperative movement. It contains within it 
considerable potentialities. 

Obviously toe policy of establishing service 



of the audit union and of the government 
Registrar of Cooperative Societies. 

Workers and peasants are willing to invest 
substantial sums in toe coops. This is evi¬ 
dence of growing confidence in the future of 
the coop. 

There can be no doubt that these develop¬ 
ments resiilt directly from the constant efforts 
of the Histadrut over toe years to foster toe 
theory and practice of cooperation. The audit 
union attached to toe Arab Department, by 
•^l^rking out procedures of management and 
supervision suited to the Arab worker, has 
made cm impxjrtont contribution. 

In toe past two years a number of seminars 
have been arranged for Arab cooperatora. 
'These were run jointly by toe Histadrut Arab 
Department and the Registrar of Cooperative 


coops must continue, so far as they help to 
develop toe villages and to prepare the 
ground for cooperation generally. But further 
development must be based on strengthening 
producer cooperation, because this con contri¬ 
bute to two important aims : 

1) to mtroduce crofts and light industries 
into toe Arab villages which today depend 
entirely on farming; this variegation could 
increase local employment opportunities. 

2) to develop genuine cooperative groups 
which could help to change the face of the 
village community, both economically and 
socially. 

The Histadrut has done a great deal over 
toe past year to prepare the means to this 
end. In response to the request of the Arab 

(Coniittmd on Pmge 4) 
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ARAB COOPS. IN ISRAEL (Contd. from Pmg 0 3) 
Department, the Histadrut economic agency 
Hevrat Ovdim has entered the field, and ap¬ 
pointed a special committee to examine 
possibilities of expanding cooperation in the 
Arab villages. The committee reviewed all 
the possibilities and submitted its recom¬ 
mendations to Hevrat Ovdim. 

One of these referred to the integration of 
Arab producers' coops into the general frame¬ 
work of the Histadrut's Coof^rative Centre. 
This integration has already been carried out. 

The Arab Department and Cooperative 
Centre have agreed on joint activities -for 
sponsoring producers and service coops in 
Arab and Druze villages. The coops will affi¬ 
liate directly to the Cooperative Centre. Two 
Arab bookkeepers have already joined the 
audit union attached to the Centre, and an 
Arab organiser is shortly to take up duties 
with the Centre. This staff will be available 
for the programme described above, in addi¬ 
tion to existing officials of the Arab Depart¬ 
ment and Cooperative Centre in various parts 
of the country. 

Past experience with producer coops shows 
that the Arab workers are not prepared at 
present to carry the entire financial and orga¬ 
nisational responsibility for the coop. We 
therefore decided on a policy of joint invest¬ 
ment of Histadrut capital with the members' 
own resources. Both investment and responsi¬ 
bility will be joint. 

For this purpose a company with founding 
capital of IL. 200,000 is to be established by 
the Workers and Peasants' Fund with the Co¬ 
operative Centre. It will extend loans and 
make investments in the coops. The Ministry 
of Trade and Industry has agreed to provide 
financial support. 

The development of Arab coops over the 
past few years and the steps taken by Hista¬ 
drut and other interested bodies, all indicate 
that Arab cooperation has now reached a 
turning point which may prove decisive for 
its future. The programme described above 
will obviously yield results only if the Arab 
and Druze villagers, and especi^ly the active 
Histadrut members, among them, play on 
active role, show initiative in suggesting suit¬ 
able projects and take an active part in esta¬ 
blishing and encouraging the societies. 

The Arab and Druze villages today contain 
reserves of manpower, adequate capital, and 
the conditions thus exist for consolidating a 
real cooperative movement. This in turn would 
moke a great contribution to the economic 
and sogial progress of the viUag«» 


THE BIGGEST MACCABIAH 
EVER 

With just a lew days to go before the opening the 
seventh Maccobiah games are shaping up as the 
biggest Jewish sporting festival yet held anywhere. 
Twenty-two countries have notified Maccobiah head¬ 
quarters in Tel Aviv of the athletes they are sending 
for the games, between August 23 and 31. For the 
first time, a number of countries will be represented 
by non-Jewish athletes who are not affiliated to the 
Maccobiah Organisation, making the games a trul|^ 
international event. 

According to Dr. Robert Altasz, chairman of the 
Organizing Committee, lists of competitors have still 
to arrive from another five or six countries, and 
1,100 athletes from overseas will compete with 300 
Israelis in the 20 events. 

There were 800 overseas athletes at the Sixth 
Maccobiah in 1961. 

The Ramat Gon Stadium, which will be inaugurated 
anew with the opening ceremony of the games on 
the night of August 23, will be unrecognizoble to 
soccer fans. It will seat SS.OOO, have a parking lot 
for thousands of cars and a brandnew running track, 
reputed to be of the highest international standard. 
The Ramat Gan Municipality has invested IL2m. in 
giving Israel its most respectable international 
stadium. Also planned to coincide with the Macca- 
biah is the inauguration of the long-heralded Yad 
Eliahu swimming pools of the Tel Aviv municipality. 

The tennis preliminaries will be played off at the 
Maccabi courts in north Tel Aviv and the old Tel Aviv 
Maccabi courts off Rehov Allenby. The finals will be 
played at Ramat Gan 

The soccer final will be played at the Maccabiah 
stadium, which in previous Maccabiahs was also the 
focal point of the athletic events now moved to the 
Ramat Gan stadium. The basketballers have the 
finest of facilities at the Yad Eliahu stadium, which is 
of truly international standard. 

Another new venue is the Tel Aviv Exhibition 
grounds, which will play host for the first time to seven 
Maccabiah sports events — judo, wrestling, gymna¬ 
stics, weightlifting, boxing, fencing and table tennis. 
The 500-metre and 1,000-metre sprints in the cycling 
events will take place there too 

Judo and golf are the new Maccabioh sports. Both 
have attracted considerable interest; 13 countries, are 
to be represented at judo and seven at golf. Golf 
competition will be exceptionally keen as many scratch 
golfers are expected. 

The young Sports Director of the Seventh Macca¬ 
biah, Mr. S. Shumacher, studies his charts and latest 
cables to give us a breakdown of participation in the 
various sports. As usual, athletics -blazes the trail 
with 20 countries competing in track and field. Tennis 
has emerged as a highly popular "Jewish sport" and 
16 countries are sending players. Wrestling has 
attracted 11 countries, basketball 10, table'tennis 
swimming 10 and weightlifting 10. Eight countrllR 
will be sending soccer teams, and Israel will enter 
its youth eleven in this event. 

The Maccabiah is recognized by all the international 
sport bodies as a regional tournament, similar for 
example to the Pan-American or Asian Games. Inter¬ 
national sport authorities will send their observers 
and referees here. 
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CEYLONESE PARLIAMENTARIANS IN ISRAEL 



Senator Thomas Amarasuriya and Sir Albert Periea with 
Prime Minister Levi Eshkol. 


The President of the Ceylonese Senate, 
Senator Thomas Amarasuriya, and the Speaker 
of Parliament, Sir Albert Peries, were greet¬ 
ed by Mr. Kaddish Luz, Speaker of the Knes¬ 
set, Israel's legislature, when they paid a 
visit to the chamber. Mr. Luz noted that this 
was the first official Ceylonese delegation to 
visit Israel and said that the visit marked the 
beginnings of the re-establishment of close 
relations between the peoples of Ceylon and of 
Israel. 

Sir Albert expressed the hope that the visit 
would help cement friendly ties between Israel 
and Ceylon, which, he pointed out, also receiv¬ 
ed its independence in 1948. The Ceylon 
guests subsequently visited the Hebrew 
University, where they were received by its 
President, Mr. Eliahu Eilat. In conclusion of 
their tour of Jerusalem, they were received by 
President Shazar at the Presidential Residence. 

In a Press interview shortly before their 
departure, the visitors dwelt on their impres¬ 
sions of Israel, and the similarities with Cey¬ 
lon. What struck them most was the rapid 
firogress made by Israel since Independence. 
Like Israel, Sir Albert said, Ceylon is an 
ancient civilization, with a history and culture 
of thousands of years. 

"I found your people to be very keen and 
active in carrying out improvement work." "It's 


like a beehive," Senator Amarasuriya added, 
"everyone doing his bit." Sir Albert thought 
highly of the country's institutions: "The 
Hebrew University is first rate, giving educa¬ 
tion not only to your people." 

They were most impressed with the com¬ 
munal village of Degania Bet, where they were 
the guests of Mr. Luz. Degania had been a 
"wonderful inspiration — people sharing, living 
together happily. I had dinner in the com¬ 
munal dining room: everyone comes to enjoy 
it without any distinction whatever, like 
brothers and sisters — really an idecd one 
should try to attain." Sir Albert singled out 
for praise several other institutions : the mosha- 
vim, the trades union organization of the Hista- 
drut, the General Federation of Labour, which, 
he observed, "embraced practically every pro¬ 
fession, a most wonderful thing." 

"Ceylon-Israel relations are very good and 
are growing rapidly," Sir Albert said. Asked 
about future prospects of cooperation between 
the countries, he remarked: "The world today 
is shrinking — all coimtries can now be reach¬ 
ed in a few hours. There ought to be greater 
''ooperation and discussion; all questions 
ought to be settled by countries around the 
conference table." The visitors insisted in plac¬ 
ing on record their appreciation of the warm 
hospitality they had enjoyed during their stay. 

The diatinduished visitors with Dr, Levin, Head ot 
the Asia Division, Ministry for Foreign Affairs and 
Mr. Deshalit, Director-General ol the Ministry of 
Tourism. 





PLANTS USED TO MAKE 
CHEESE 

Enzymes irom the fig tree emd castor oil plant 
may replace rennet, tor the making of cheese, 
as a result of work done by scientists at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

Rermet, which is added to milk to coagulate it into a firm, jelly-like 
curd in the production of cheese, is an ervsyme obtained by cutting up the 
fourth stomach of a calf and covering it fof several days with brine 
and a preservative. This extract will curdle many times its own volume 
of warm milk. But rennet is difficult and expensive to produce in puri¬ 
fied form. 

It has another disadvantage: cheese made from rennet is eyed with 
suspicion by very observant Jews, Indians and vegetarians, because the 
rennet comes from an animal source. The objection to mixing meat and 
milk is one of the basic profubitions of the Jewish religion, Hindus 
regard the cow as a sacred animal, and vegetarians object to the destruc¬ 
tion of life. An eiayme from a vegetable source would therefore have many 
psychological and traditional advantages, apart from possible eamomic 
berteSts, 

Factor Vs. Factor 

Mrs. Shoshana Zuckerman-Stark and Dr, Jeshayahu Leibowitx have 
extracted milk-clotting enzymes from the buds, leaves, fruits and latex 
of the Sg tree and from the seeds of the castor oil plant. One complica¬ 
tion was struck with regard to the enzyme extract from the Sg: the 
extract had two factors which acted against each other, the Srst pro¬ 
ducing the desired dot, and the second dissolving it. But the scientists 
worked out a new method to separate the two factors. In laboratory 
experiments, stable cheese has been formed from Sg enzymes, and large 
scale factory experiments are now about to be conducted. 

However, in the case of the castor oil seed, the extract proved to 
have the milk dotting erayme without the dot-dissolving factor, and 
further work is in process. 

FROM ALPS TO AFRICA VIA THE DEAD SEA 

White goats oi the Saanen variety from Switzerland, which give 
high milk yields, are accustomeef to life on lofty peaks in cold climates, 
but some of them have adapted with apparent enthusiasm to life at 
Heot Hakikar, an Israeli settlement on the southern tip of the Dead Sea, 
the lowest point on the surface of the earth. 

Not only are they playing the goat quite happily in this hot desert 
atmosphere, so different from their Swiss Alps, but they have even 
maintained their milk yields. The Saanen doe is in many ways an 
ideal milk-providing animal for African and Asian countries, because 
it can be maintained economically in small quarters where it would 
not be practical to keep a cow. One or two goats may foovide suiBcieni 
milk for a family throughout the year. 

African and Asian countries have asked the Sheep Division of 
Israel’s Department of Agriculture to supply them with these goats 
from Neot Hakikar, now that their edqptation to such an alien environ¬ 
ment Im proved in-acticable. ■'* 



New Use for ThoUdo- 
mide? 

For 19 months, the 44-year- 
old leprosy patient lay in 
Jerusalem's Rothschild Ha- 
dasseh University Hospital, 
plagued widi insomnia and 
skin eruptions, musde and 
jennt pains, and hig^ lever — 
the devilish collection of le-^ 
prosy-caused symptoms 
known as lepra reaction. In 
a last-ditch effort to ease his 
pain and that of five similarly 
afflicted patients, Israeli Der¬ 
matologists Felix Sagger and 
Jakob Sheskin decided last 
November to try an imortho- 
dox remedy: thalidomide. 

It was no secret that the 
drug was an effective tranqui¬ 
llizer, but it hod been with¬ 
drawn from the market after 
thousands of pregnant women 
who used it delivered mal¬ 
formed babies. "To our sur¬ 
prise," ref>orted Dr. Sheskin 
in CV.nical Pharmacology 
and Therapeutics, "there was 
rapid subjective and objec¬ 
tive improvement.” Within 
eight to 48 hours, pain eased, 
skin lesions disappeared, and 
temperature retiirned to nor¬ 
mal. Since then, a score of 
leprosy patients have been 
given thalidomide daily, with 
equally encouraging results. 

Leprosy is far from a 
major health problem in 
Israel, but there are at least 
12 million cases in i^ote 
tropical and subtropical areas 
of the world. And though 
thalidomide, thus far, has 
been used solely to reverse 
the dangerous lepra reacticHi, 
the Israeli doctors are con¬ 
tinuing the dosage to see if it 
has any effect on the disease 
itself. Thalidomide’s pro% 
ducer, Chemie Qruenentiiar 
of Germany, is watching the 
Israeli experiments dosdy to 
see if the controversial drug 
might yet have a useful 
application. 

(Time, July 23,1965) 




GROUNDWATER OBSERVED BY ELECTRONIC DEVICE 


An electric analogue developed by the Elron 
Electronica Company will enable Tahal, the water 
ptarming authority, to chart and predict leraeFs 
water reserves for tlw mxt IS years. 

With the analogue, an electric model ot IsraeFs 
groundwater situation, only the amount of rainfall 
remains uncertain, buf even that can be more or 
lless calculated on the basis of past records. Every¬ 
thing else, including how much water may safely 
be pumped from which of the country's hundreds 
of wells, taking into consideration a variety of 
possible rainfall totals, and wfuch ot them needs 
replenishing, can be translated into a series of steel 
blue flashing dashes on the analogue's oscilloscope. 
Calibrated to show both summer and winter levels, 
it gives a clear picture of the present and future 
situations, 

10<000 hours to build 

The analogue took the Haifa company 10,000 
hours to develop and build. It was displayed 
recently at the Technion's Hydrology Laboratory, 
where it is being run in. Consisting of a series ot 
large boards crammed with buttons and electric 
wires that can be plugged into different holes, each 
representing a certain well in the country, the ana¬ 
logue shows what to do in which well in order to 
keep reserves at a safe level. 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID 

An important new process for producing phospho¬ 
ric acid from phosphate rock by treating it with 
hydrochloric acid has been developed in the labora¬ 
tories of the Israel Mining Industries in Haifa. 
Phosphoric acid is a basic chemical used for the 
production of high-grade chemicals and in large 
quantities in the fertilizer industry for the produc¬ 
tion of superphosphates. 

Until now, hydrochloric acid was never utilized 
to obtain phosphoric acid from phosphate rock. The 
traditional process is to treat ffie phosphate rock 
with sulphuric acid. This formula is over 100 years 
old. During World War II, when sulphuric acid 
was in short supply, an alternative method was 
evolved with nitric add substituted for sulphuric 
acid. 

PThe new process, worked out at the Israel Mining 
Laboratories by Drs. Avraham Baniel and Ruth 
Bloomberg, makes it possible to use cheap hydro¬ 
chloric acid tor phosphoric add manufacture where 
previously this was not possible. Hydrochloric 
add is often a by-product of advanced chemical 
industries and is frequently treated as a trouble- 


At present. Dr. Jacob Bear, a Technion hydrology 
engineer, is busy calibrating the model. By using 
the exhaustive statistics of ground water records 
made over the past two dozen years and feeding 
them in to the analogue, he can tell by checking 
its answers with what actually happened, whether 
it is exact. 

"Judging from the preliminary tests the model 
has been well built and we'll soon be able to check 
it out for transfer to Tahal,'' he said. 

It is an advanced model with a far greater scope 
than any unit now available abroad, he went on. 
It IS based on the fact that the behaviour of under¬ 
ground water can be simulated by the flow of 
electricity, using electric resistors of varying strengths 
to represent different conditions. 

Elron's General Manager, Mr. V. Galil, said that 
the F.A.O. and several other foreign agencies have 
expressed interest in the analogue, which can also 
be adapted to planning oil pumping. Elron is ready 
to build similar models for about IL 200j000 apiece. 

Abroad only much smaller units have been built, 
white the Elron analogue gives a comprehensive 
picture for a whole country, he noted. Tahal paid 
rather less for its model, because Elron Snanced 
the development cosfs. 

USED IN NEW PROCESS 

some waste which must be disposed of. The pro¬ 
cess has other novel features. It is based on a 
wet method, whereby the phosphate rock is mixed 
with water and hydrochloric acid. The aqueous 
stream thus created is brought into confacf wifh a 
solvent stream. The resultant mixture contains 
phosphoric acid which is extracted from the solvent 
by distillation. The eventual product is 80 per 
cent pure. 

Thus the new process establishes the use of 
solvent extraction in the heavy chemical industry, 
and phosphoric acid of the highest quality is pro¬ 
duced directly by a wet method for the first time 
in the history of chemical technology. 

The laboratories of the Israel Mining Irtdustries 
worked for six years on the process before com¬ 
pleting a pilot plant in Haifa. The first industrial 
plant based on the IMI patented process was suc¬ 
cessfully inaugurated in Japan with a capacify of 
ten tons a day. Subsequently, Kaiser Aluminium 
mid Chemical Corporation of Oakland, California, 
concluded an agreement with IMI to build a plant 
at Gramercy, Louisiana, with a capacity of 30 
tons of phosphoric acid a day. 
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AFRO-ASIAN STUDENTS AT THE HAIFA TECHNION 


There is nothing unusual about meeting a 
student from Uganda on the Mount Carmel 
campus of the Technion, Israel Institute of 
Technology, discovering that this student, one 
of more than 80 from Africa and Asia registered 
at the Faculty of Agricultural Engineering, 
communicates in Hebrew. In 1962, the few 
students from Nigeria and Nepal were com¬ 
pelled to study Hebrew for six months before 
being able to follow lectures held in Hebrew. 
A year later, realizing that the developing 
countries of Africa and Asia were in the main 
interested in their students pursuing the 4-year 
agricultural engineering course, the Depart¬ 
ment became the first at Technion to give its 
lectures in English. 

A parliamentary delegation from Kenya 
recently touring the Technion campus was 
met by Kim, a young countryman of theirs, 
who not only helped brief them on the Tech¬ 
nion but was equally skilful in answering 
questions related to Israel. The students from 
the African countries, housed at the student 
hostel, have in each case an Israeli roommate. 
No wonder, then, that besides being turned 
into an expert in the field of land conservation 
or form machinery, Kim returns to his country 
eventually as an expert on Israel. 

Since the days of a handful of students, the 
number of students from Asia and Africa, 
including several studying in the departments 
of Electrical Engineering and Civil Engineer-, 
ing, has reached the three-digit figure. Next 
year will see the first group of graduates in 
Agricultural Engineering. 

What induces these students from far-off 
lands to study at the Technion? These young 
men between the ages of 18-35 are cdl scholar¬ 
ship candidates sponsored by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs' Department of International 
Cooperation. In most coses, the foreign student 
applies to study at the Technion through tiie 
Israel Embassy in his country; sometimes letters 
are addressed directly to the Technion in 
Israel. Candidates applying for admission are 
generally holders of a General British Certi¬ 
ficate of Education, or have studied maths 
and physics on an advanced level. The 
scholarships cover tuition, a monthly allow¬ 
ance, books, clothing and housing. If the 
student does well in his studies, he is eligible 
after two years to a paid home leave. 

During the first two years, the student of 
Agricpitural Engineering from ^ch diverse 
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places as Nigeria, Ghana, Ethiopia, Kenya, 
Liberia and Sierra Leone ore given a thor¬ 
ough grounding in basic sciences such as 
chemistry, mathematics, ph^ics and biology. 
In his second year, the special needs of the 
African student are met in courses on tropical 
and sub-tropical agriculture: tropical soils, 
their formation, clearing and reclamation,' 
lage, planting and cultivation, tropical eco¬ 
logy, weed and jungle control, etc. 

The Agricultural Engineering student, be¬ 
sides ploughing through technical material, 
carrying out experiments and testing in Labo¬ 
ratories, obtains practical experience on his 



A atudant ot ttrchit«cture from Tanimnyika being briaiad 
by tha Academic Secretary ot ttm Technion. 


visits to demonstration farms, on his tractor 
driving course, on his field trip of Egged 
garage machinery on his visit to the ViJcon 
Foundry, to name but a few. 

The foreign Student Advisor's Office follows 
the student's achievement and progress in his 
studies, as well as his integration in dp 
campus' social clime. The students on fceir 
national independence day hold impromptu 
festivals of song and dance, hove Quistmos 
parties, visit faculty homes, and on week¬ 
ends tour the country to visit the major cities, 
and see bibliccd and historioal sites. 


N EW CONCEPT OF IRRIGATION 
PRACTICE 

The ever increasing modernisation of agri¬ 
cultural techniques is due partly to costly and 
scarce labour. Oddly enough, irrigation 
equipment and practice hove remained essen¬ 
tially the some, as they were at the turn of 
*e century — opening and closing of the 
Valves is still done manually. 

The valves controlling irrigation of the farm¬ 
er's fields ore more often than not located in 
places distant from the farm. Opening and 
closing of the valves turns out to be a time 
consuming and difficult task, especially as 
it must be done regardless of day or night, 
good or bad weather. 



Moreover, it may happen that the farmer 
comes to close the valves, only to find his 
fields flooded by a burst pipeline. Or, what 
happens as a result of a low line pressure 
even more often, he may find the earth soak¬ 
ed only in small circles around the sprinklers 
while the rest of the field remains dry. In 
such coses, it is not the waste of water that 
counts; the damage to crops may be irrepar¬ 
able. 

The answer to these problems is Raphael's auto¬ 
matic irrigation valve. This valve was developed by 
the Raphael Water Works Service Limited, and after 
years of experimentation and testing it has now 
reached the production stage. It has a number of 
advontages. Firstly, the automatic irrigation valve is 
independent of any external source of energy. Second¬ 
ly, no remote control is needed. And finally, the 
valve is a completely self-sustained unit. Put into 
operation by simple cocking, the valve will auto¬ 
matically close after a pre-set number of hours of 
operation hos passed, or after a pre-set quantity ol 
water has flawed through. 

Thus, the use of the automatic irrigation valve 
should rationalize irrigation, result in better crops, 
and prevent waste ol water. Moreover, should the 
line burst downstream of the valve, or should the 
line pressure drop, the valve will close as well. 
Judging from its performance during the tests carried 
out under working conditions, no watchman could be 
more relied upon to close the line at the right mo¬ 
ment to prevent damage to the fields than this auto- 
motic irrigation valve. 

The valve is supplied together with a clock mecha¬ 
nism in a weatherproof plastic case, for time operation 
setting. For quantity of water setting, regular flow- 
HBter fitted with a special odopting-cover may be 
used. 

The valve and its accessories are made of non- 
corrodible materials. It is virtually maintenance-free 
and its operation is very simple. It is available in 
sizes 2", 3", 4" and 6*. This valve will undoubtedly 
save the fanner precious time and costly labour, and 
will also help him to improve his crops. 


In the new type of water meter developed 
by Arad Works in Dalia, the counting me<Aa- 
nism is entirely water-tight, and all pjorts are 
made from plastic, even the most delicate and 
complex components. The plastic is non- 
corrosive and wear and tear has been reduced 
almost to zero, so that repairs and testing will 
now be required every three years, instead of 
every two years as before. Moreover, the 
mechanism has been so simplified that anyone 
can read the meter, which helps to regulate 
water consumption. No verdigris collects on 
the surface of the dial and the degree of accu¬ 
racy is high. 

As a result of its good performance, half a million 
of the 620 thousand water meters in current use in 
Israel were supplied by Arad of Dalia, which pro¬ 
duces 120,000 meters per annum. This is due to the 
development of the new immersed dry cylindrical 
model which has been tried out in field tests on a 
large scale over a period of four years. It was deve¬ 
loped with the assistance of “Aquametro", Basle, 
which placed at the disposal of the Israeli plant the 
results of their reseorch in their laboratories over 
many years. 

Apart from the local market, Arad Works have 
carried out market research abroad, with the result 
that the Water Directorate of Venezuela has recom¬ 
mended the purchase of 20,000 Arad water meters. 
In addition several factories in Switzerland- have 
placed regular orders for both the meters and parts 
of die mechanisms from Arad. Last year the first 
export orders were delivered, and this year, with the 
inauguration of the mass production of the cylincMccd 
type of water meter, shipments abroad ore expected 
to amount to between $150,000 and $200,000, directed 
mainly to European countries and to South America. 

The Arad Works are owned by two kibutzfm — 
Dalia and Ramot Menashe — and they are assisted in 
their technological and hydraulic work by an Engine¬ 
ering Office, a Section for the Construction of Moulds 
and Instruments, cmd a Research Laboratory. The 
plant is now the principal supplier to munielpoUties 
and exports ore being constantly expanded. 




PICTORIAL 

NEWS 

FROM ISRAEL 



Aliza Sadeh working in the farm of 
Nahal-Oz. 

MISS ISRAEL 1965 —WORKS 
IN A KIBBUTZ: The eighteen years 
old, slightly red haired, Tel-Aviv bora 
Alisa Sadeh became Miss Israel 1965. 
Aliza came to the competition right 
from the chicken farm of the Kibbutz 
Nahal-Oz, a communal village on the 
border with Egypt. She volunteered, 
as many other girls, to work several 
months in a border village during her 
military service. 

After she graduated from high- 
school, Aliza studied in a teacher 
semittar, urttil she was drafted. 

After having been elected, Aliza re¬ 
turned to the kibbutz and continued 
her service there to the date when she 

departed for her world tour. 

. t 


LAl^ISH REGION CELEBRATES TENTH ANNIVERSARY; 

Israel's Erst experiment in regional settlement, the Lakhish Area, has 
been celehrating its tenth anniversary. In this brief period, its sixty 
villages And Kiryat Gat, its urban centre, have registered remaxkabtb 
achievements in agriculture, industry and development. The Area ex¬ 
tends over nearly 400 square miles mid-way between Tel Aviv and 
Beersheba, capital of the Arid Negev, and ten years ago it was sparse¬ 
ly populated and cultivated. The intensive development of the region 
began in 1955 and most of the population are newcomers who were 
taken there straight from the ships that brought them to Iarael.^hey 
were temporarily housed at Erst in wooden huts and employw on 
building their permanent homes in the villages and as agricultural 
labourers. 



A general view of Kiryat Gat, the central city of the region, and t^^ 


villages surrounding it. 

Very few of them knew anything about agriculture. In order to 
train them in farming and assure them an income until their own 
farms could yield them a livelihood, the land, apart from a small 
patch next to the farmers house, was temporarily managed by rural 
settlement institutions. When the apprentice farmers had shown that j 
they were St to take over their own plots, their Eelds were turned i 
over to them by degrees. Thus, within two or three years the villages J 
came to be full-fledged moshavim (cooperative smallholders' villages). ' 

Viliams Cluster Round Rural Centres. Clusters of villages were 
concentrated around rural centres containing services such as schools, 
cultural iratitutions, clinics, and tractor sfaf/ons. In plarmirtg the 
villages, allowance was made for the social background of the new 
immigrants and the need to adapting their archaic patriarchal fggttems 
of living to modem cooperafive forms of sericulture. While care 
was taken to preserve the old ways of life, efforts were made to fami¬ 
liarize people of different backgrounds with each other. Thus, trhilg 
each village was settled by people of common origin, settlers from 
different backgrounds would be able to meet at the rural centre arourtd 
wh^ their villages were grouped. 
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Uclegate from India greets fellow delegates 


INTERNATIONAL MEETING OF SOCIALIST YOUTH 
IN ISRAEL: With the words of the Prophet Isaiah “Let 
each man help his neighbour end to his brother say ‘Be ol 
good courage '", Prime Minister Levi EsNiol opened, on 
July 5, the ten-day camp of the International Union ol 
Socialist Youth at the foot of Mount Carmel in Haifa. Mr. 
Eshkol was the last of the speakers at the colourful ceremony 
in the camp's natural amphitheatre, attended by representa¬ 
tives from 37 countries, each holding his national flag. 

“In these very hills of Carmel and Judea the concept 
of freedom, justice and equality were given expression by 
our artcient prophets and sages". It was therefore doubly 
Gtting that the first Socialist Youth Conference outside 
Europe should be held in Asia and the land ol the Bible. 
Although Israel was still young, she considered it one of 
her prime missions to extend the hand of brotherhood to 
her friends in the developing countries, the Premier said. 
“Independence can be the door to a great future for new 
nations", Mr. Eshkol went on to say. “We have gone 
through this door ourselves 18 years ago. But it is one 
thing to throw off the foreign yoke; yet another, to raise up 
the level of a people, and to develop a land and an economy. 
Financial aid for nations in development is vital. But 
we must be careful that this aid is used truly for development 
and for improving the lot of the common man — of the 
people. If foreign aid is invested in arms and war, what 
•mi we achieve? The crux of the problem is : to be sure 
to channel these resources solely for the g^rod of rtew nations, 
for agricultural and industrial development, tor the preser¬ 
vation of peace, end for the raising of the standard of edu¬ 
cation, health and life. We are proud that, though a email 
nation with limited natural resources, we have tried to share 
out OHidest experiettce in cooperation with new natiora". 


JERUSALEMITES RE-ENACT INa- 
DENT IN SIEGE OF JERUSALEM: The 

clock was turned back 17 years on Ben- 
Yehuda Street in Jerusalem, while a crowd 
of nearly 5,000 unpaid extras and 35 
“armoured" trucks and plain lorries re¬ 
enacted the arrival of one of the food 
convoys into the besieged capital during fAe 
Independence War in 1948. The producers 
were shooting scene from Melville Shavel- 
son’s film biography of the late Colonel 
David Marcus, “Cast a Giant Shadow", with 
the co-operation of the citizens of Jerusalem. 

Waiting for the convoy to arrive, the 
crowd patiently milled around tor hours 
under the blazing sun and good-humouredly 
listened to instructions shouted in Hebrew 
through a megaphone by an Israeli director's 
assistant: “Listen please, everybody; Show 
your joy when the convoy arrives. The 
soldiers on the third car will distribute ra¬ 
tions. Take them gratefully, arid please, 
don't look at the camera!". 

Next day, Yul Brynner, Kirk Douglas, 
Senta Berger and some 300 extras began 
shooting the arrival of an “illegaT’ im¬ 
migrant ship on the beach at Kibbutz 
Palmahim. 



Thousands of Jerusalemites welcome cheer¬ 
fully the convoy, like in those days, in 1948, 
when the convoys broke through the Arab 
siege and brought supplies of food and water 
to the starving population. 
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NEWS IN 

Third 'Rehovot conimrenc*' to deed with 
fiscal matters 

About 90 experts in the fields oi economics 
and banking from 42 countries will participate 
in the Third “Rehovot Conference" on fiscal 
and monetary problems in developing coun¬ 
tries, due to open in three weeks time at the 
Hebrew University campus in Jerusalem. They 
include M. Pierre Mendes-Fronce, former 
French Premier; Professors J. Kenneth Galbraith 
and Simon Kuznets, of the U.S., and Nicolas 
Kaldor of Britain; cabinet ministers in various 
countries of Europe, Africa, America and the 
For East; bank governors; wellknown econo¬ 
mists and representatives of international 
organizations. 

The conference is being organized by the 
Continuation Committee of the “Rehovot 
Conference" — which deal with the role of 
science in the advancement of developing 
countries — the Kaplan School of Economics 
and Social Sciences at the Hebrew University, 
the Bank of Israel and the Weizmann Institute. 

The Conference will be headed by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Weizmann Institute, Mr. Abba 
Ebon, who is also Chairman of the Permanent 
Committee of the Rehovot Conferences; the 
Governor of the Bank of Israel, Mr. David 
Horowitz; and the Dean of the Kaplan School, 

Ptoi. Don Patinkin. 

Mr. David Horowitz will deliver the first 
pajjer on the gap between the developed and 
developing countries. Mr. Mendes-Fronce will 
lecture on the international monetary system. 

This is the third Rehovot Conference to have 
been held. The first, on the contribution of 
^ence to the developing countries, took place 
in 1960 at the Weizmann Institute. Following 
the success of the first Conference, the second 
Conference, held two years ago at the Weiz¬ 
mann Institute, dealt with comprehensive agri¬ 
cultural plorming in developing countries. 

Because it will deal with economic problems 
the forthcoming Conference will take place 
mainly in Jerusalem. Experts from both the 
Kaplan School and the Bank of Israel hove 
drawn up the scientific programme of the 
Conference. 

The plenary sessions will be held in Jeru¬ 
salem, afterwards moving to Rehovot where 
parallel sessions will be held to discuss &e 
influence of the structures and the monetary 
policies of developing countries on their eco¬ 
nomies, and the contribution of fiscal policy to 
the ec^omic develoimtent of these countries. 
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BRIEF 

0£.CJ>. approves Israel plan lor devdiopment 
of Crete 

A comprehensive development plan drown 
up by on Israeli team for the island of Crete 
has been approved in principle by the Orga¬ 
nization for Economic Cooperation and Deve¬ 
lopment, which commissioned it last year. 

Announcing this in Jerusalem a Jewish 
Agency Settlement Department spokesman said 
that the 26-man team had included experts <m 
agriculture, industry, services, architecture and 
sociology. It was headed by Mr. Avraham 
Rosenman, of the Settlement Department. 

The main aim of the project is to double 
the income of the island's farmers in 10 years, 
the spokesman said. Its implementation vrill 
cost some $600,000. 

As a preliminary pilot project one region of 
Crete has already been developed in accord¬ 
ance with the plan, including drainage, tfie 
laying of water pipelines, land cultivation, and 
rural settlement planning. 

Skeleton of stone-age child found on Carmel 

The skeleton of a two- or three-year-old 
child, buried some 50,000 years ago, was dis¬ 
covered recently in the Cobora cave on Mt. 
Carmel opposite Kibbutz Ma'agan Michael. 

The find is a major event in the study of 
this country's prehistory. Prof. Moshe Stekelis, 
director of the dig, said. It is the earliest 
human skeleton of the Paleolithic (Stone Age) 
Period, and the first from its lower stage, yet 
found in this country. 

It is also the skeleton of the youngest human 
from this period yet discovered. Prof. Stekelis 
said. 

The skeleton was found 7.5 metres below 
the top layer of the cave, inside what the 
professor described as a typical grove of the 
period — marked by a row of three stones. 

Prof. Stekelis showed reporters 13 little 
teeth, brown with age, which he had placed 
in a glass jar. Since they ore milk-teeth, it is 
concluded that the child was no more than 
six years old when he died. Moreover, the 
thinness of the skull bone indicates that the 
child was no more than two or three. 

Prof. Stekelis observed that the child's teeth 
showed no signs of abrasion — unlike fee 
teeth of previously-discovered pre-historic 
children — which led him to believe feat the 
youngster may have been unable to eat fib 
hard, charred meat his contemporaries fed on, 
and had died of starvation. 

The anthropological examination of fee 
skeleton may take a few years, after which it 
will be reconstructed and donated to fee 
Israel Museum. 



Muslim BuUstin on Arab IBs in brasl 

The activities of Israel's Muslim community, 
and the aid provided by the Government in 
their autonomoxis management of their religi¬ 
ous affairs ore reflected in the quarterly 
' Muslim Bulletin, which has been published 
by the Muslim and Druse Department of the 
Ministry of Religioiis Affairs for the past nine 
years. The latest issue (No. 3-4), which con¬ 
tains 160 pages in Arabic with summaries in 
English and French, covers a wide range of 
matters of interest and importance to Muslims. 
^ A considerable part of the publication is 
devoted to over sixty precedent-setting ver¬ 
dicts pronounced by Israel's four Sharia religi¬ 
ous law courts and the Sharia Court of 
Appeals, which reflect the various problems of 
Muslim life in Israel. Reports of the Advisory 
Committees on Muslim Religious Affairs in 
Jaffa, Acre, Ramie and Lod deal with repairs 
of local mosques, grants to needy citizens, 
and the upkeep of Muslim Holy Sites. 

In a letter from Ali Khali Hazbun of the 
village of Al-Mazra'a in Galilee published in 
the Bulletin, he calls upon Dr. Zerach Wahrhaf- 
tig, the Minister of Religious Affairs, "to fix a 
reasonable amount as bridal money which 
young men can afford, since the exorbitant 
sums exacted by many parents bring unhappi¬ 
ness to many families.'' 

Dealing with the "Mosque of Peace" now 
abuilding in Nazareth, which upon consecra¬ 
tion (scheduled for October 1965), will be the 
biggest of the ten mosques built in Israel so 
far, as well as its first urban one, the Bulletin 
quotes the Mayor of Nazareth, who said during 
Dr. Wahrhaftig's recent visit to the site, that 
it was "the first mosque to be built in Nazareth 
for a century and would redound to the glory 
of the Government of Israel." 

Kadis Support Ecumenical Declaration on 

lews. The Bulletin gives the text of a recent 
declaration by Israel's Kadis (religious judges) 
welcoming the historic declaration by which 
the Ecumenical Council denounced hatred and 
persecution of the Jews in the past and pre¬ 
sent. "Hiey voiced their sorrow that Middle 
Eastern leaders bad opposed the exoneration 
of the Jewish people from responsibility for 
the crucifixion of Jesus. 

It seems, says the Kadis' statement that 
those eminent politicians have forgotten the 
on's unequivocal rejection of the story of 
crucifixion of Jesus by the Jews. They 
expressed the hope that the historic document 
would bring the hearts of all peoples closer 
together and that peace and tranquillity would 
reign in the whole world, and especially in the 
Middle East. 


MOSHE SHARETT 

By DAVID FRANK (IS). Kfar Shnwryahu 

We mourn ior him, cheeka wet with tears, 

The memory he leit us sears 
Our grieving hearts as by his bier 
Recurs to mind his memory dear. 

A nobte oi the Jewish race, 

Personitying tact and gyace. 

This peerless man oit took his place 
To resolutely fight our case. 

He raised a Jewish army grand. 

Tyranny to tight in foreign lands. 

Whilst here, at home, he took his stand 
To keep this plot in Jewish hands. 

j He bade the nation not to mourn: 

; "No time ior tears — though hearts are tom, 
j Just as we clanged the night to morn. 

You must go on and seek the dawn.” 

I Yet sorrow and heavy heart there be. 

Who could not mourn a man as he. 

Who wished his final will to be — 

"Shed not a single tear for me.l” 


THE LOST NECKLACE 

! By DANIELA HOROWITZ (15), Rehavia Gymnasium. 

Down in the iorest 
Where I went one day, 

I lost my necklace. 

It slipped off arui away. 

But I did not mourn at all 
Although it was self-made. 

Because I had obeyed a call 
That forced me to aeate. 

It made me seek jewels 
And a certain thread 
To express that inmost urge 
Where that inner drive led. 

Why care about the fretful day. 

If one can just dream every night? 

What should one appreciate more. 

The darkness or the light? 

Poverty, agony and sin 

That make up the lives we lead. 

Turn to the most enchanting fair 
When we slumber in our bed. 

j Let man but realize 
{ That the time he spends awake 
I Is no more — but just the same — 

I As his night-time break. 

j Possessions give no pleasant dreams 
I And do not change one’s fate. 

And of the tears that I have shed 
The jewels I tost were made. 
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ISRAEL GIRL SOLDIERS FIGHT 
ILLITERACY 

This is the only country in the world where women 
receive compulsory peace-time military training. 
A small state in a ring of belligerent neighbours, 
Israel must be able to call upon sources of man¬ 
power — and womanpower — to ensure a safe de¬ 
fence in time of need. But the women soldiers of 
Israel signify more than necessity —they are one 
symbol of the equality of rights and responsibilities 
that the women of the young State have enjoyed 
from the start. 

. Women are enrolled in all branches of the Israel 
Defence Forces as non-combatant personnel, freeing 
men for service in fighting formations. Unmarried 
girls from eighteen to twenty-six years of age are 
conscripted for twenty months, childless wives up 
to thirty-four join the Reserves. Exemption is grant¬ 
ed on grounds of religious conviction. 

During military service, many of the girls play 
an active, indeed a vital, role in the Government’s 
unrelenting fight against illiteracy. Naomi Laor 
is one of hundreds of girl soldiers engaged in this 
responsible task. 

With two colleagues, she travels daily from their 
military camp to Ofakim, a new village in the heart 



New immigrmnts arrive in Jaraei. 


of the Negev. They carry the message of en¬ 
lightenment to newcomers who were given little 
chance to learn to read or write where they lived 
before. 

Naomi holds her classes in the Iflats* home. This 
is a family which came to Israel a few years ago 
from Morocco, from a small villoge In the Atlas 
Mountains, where literacy was a rare phenomenon 
and regular schooling unknown. There are many 
families of this kind in Israel, for its gates are open 
to every Jew, be he educated or untaught. 

At the beginning, the Ifiat husband was not 
too enthusiastic about his wife studying. He could 
underatond that a man needed to krtow hOw to 



Naomi teaches a group of new immigrants 
the three 


write and sign his name on a salary slip. But a 
woman? So Naomi’s job is twofold; to overcome 
deeply-rooted prejudices and to teach pupils that 
never had any contact with learning. 

She is not a certificated teacher, but, neverthe¬ 
less, her efforts have been most successful. It is 
not only her exceptional enthusiasm which makes 
up for any shortcomings in her professional techni¬ 
ques. The advice and guidance of a staff of expert 
teachers are at her disposal whenever she re¬ 
quires them. 

The methods used in Israel to dispel illiteracy 
are new and exclusive. No other State faces the 
double challenge of teaching the three R’s and 
the national language simultaneously. 

Seven or eight women meet at the Iflats’ every 
morning, their husbands’ opposition by now tact¬ 
fully overcome by Naomi's charm and arguments. 
After three months of intensive lessons, two hours 
a day, the women can sail with flying colours 
through the public examination which tests their 
newly-won skill. 

"It was the happiest day in my life when my 
first group of students passed the ordeal" says 
Naomi. And many a child present at the gradua¬ 
tion will be heard remarking happily: “Mother 
will be able to help me with my homework nowi" 



A graduation oeremony of new “iiferates". 
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THIRD 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARP CONTEST 

Forty-three young 
harpists, all under the 
age of 33, will gather in 
Israel during the first 
week of September 1965 
to compete in the Third 
International Harp Con¬ 
test. They come from 
points as far dis¬ 
tant as England and 
the U.S., and U.S.S.R., 
Japan and Switzerland, 
Canada and Poland, 
from a total of 16 coun¬ 
tries, with all but two 
belonging to the fairer 
sex. 

Among this year's 
panel of jurors are : 

Augusto Sebastian! — 

Argentine 


Josef Molnar — 

Japan 


Vera Dulova — 

USSR. 


Prof. Predrag Milosevic 
and 

Prof. Josip Pikelj — 

Yxtgpalavia 
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ISRAEL 



THE LAND OF MILK & HONEY 

(Contd. from laaue No. 14 Vol XU) 
IMMIGRATION 

‘The State of Israel will be open to Jewish im-* 
migration and the ingathering of the exiles.’ 

Rroclamation of Independence, 1948 

Imrmgration is Israel's lile-blood. The right oi 
every Jew, whenoeeoever he may come, to settle in 
Israel is one oi the iundsanental principles oi the 
State: it wrua given statutory sanction in the Law 
oi the Return, pamed in 1950. 

Since 15 May 1948, Israel has taken in over a 
million people, including hali a million reiugees 
irom Arab anintries. 

Jews have lived here uttbrokenly satee Bible days, 
but modern resettlement began in 1883, when they 
numbered about 34fiOO. The number grew to 
85fi00 in 1914, but had {alien fo 56fi00 in 1918 as 
a result oi the deportaUmw and privations oi the. 
First World W». 

During the years oi British administration, 1919- 
1948, about 452fi00 Jews entered, bringing the total, 
with natural increase, to some 650fi00. When the 
State oi Israel was estsblithsd, it immediaMy open¬ 
ed its gates wide, and up to the end oi 1951 t84fi00 
Jews came in. These iitduded displaced persons ' 
and other reiugees irom Eastern and CentrsJ Europe, 
reiugees irom Arab countrhs like ttsui^emm and 
Iraq, immi^ants irom North Ahica, iaad a smaller 
number horn Western Europe axsi the Americas. 

Stifce then the tide has ebbed and Sowed, avers^ng 
33fl00 a yesu up to 1960. There has been a consider- ' 
Me htcnase in M last two years, and IstaU ft 
still ready to take in every Jew who is allowed to 
depart and wishes to ooasa. 

ABSORPTION OP IMMIGRATION 

The great majority oi the immigrants are given . 
(me ieanspori to Israel by tits Jewish Agency, tite * 
euhsetihed by fiws theoagffaut ithe 



world. Most anive without means or 
the AgetKy and ths Government have 
ermrmous sums to receive, house and tr 
give them immediate employmmt and 
steady jobs in agriculture rmd industry : 
villages and 'development' tmvns; estMish~^plii§i^lSl^( 
pond public, social and educational servksesi.^a^. • 
speed up social and cultural intention. yp 

In the early years, the newcomers were Brat'fdaesj^ 
in reception camps. Alter July 1950 they watt Wa 
hutted traraitional quarters (ma'barot^rin^ar : , 
ma’bara), there to await permanent housktg, S^rioe’: 
1954 they go straight to villages or towns Whtig5‘J 
housing is ready and work available. 

Immigrants are provided with houses on renfal^ 
or easy purchase terms, and the income is bleated 
in lurther building. Over a third,pi'tits Jowkgi 
population live in 193,000 dwetlingp in 350^iotaihg 
estates administered by the non-prcdd-makiug Ai^, 
dar National Housingp^tgRipany, owned jointly by 
the Government and ^he Agency. Some 63,000 lami- 
lies have thus moved irom tits aui’barot to pama- 
nent homes; about three thousand are yet to be 
housed. 

Since 1948 about 350J0O0 houses in all have been 
built by the Ministries ql Labour and Rousing. 

CULTURAL INTEGRATION 

Special iacilities are provided tor educating adult 
newcomers. The Government, the local aatkoriMi) 
the Jewish Agency, the Labour Federmhbn sual.„ 
various public bodies organise courses in Hsgdiipijj 
and other subjects, youth dhrbs, 
entertainments. 




TAere are 68 intensive Rebrew courses, known'biS'-’j 
ulpanim, with 7,000 students, using raM '6gfdi8it€ 
methods, iosidentiai. some-^ag 

accommodate iamUiea, 'M0'. Bve-mmit$' am fr a ^ jf 
mainly ior proiesshrad asm''wad women. 

ULPANIM are .hsM 'ba -oOttsetive Mff2emenfi||l iPgnss^i 
ior six months atjpgBati learn lour hours 





. --—-------—-- 

Work hali-days fki fOtistn tee tidtion, bmtd"'ge^^ 
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FARMING THE NABATEAN 
WAY IN 1965 


Israeli scientists who are trying to resolve the 
mystery of how the Nabatean people engaged 
successfully in agriculture in the waterless 
zone of the Negev with only four inches of rain¬ 
fall, ore exultant. The experimental crops on 
the farms they have set up are flourishing. 

The Nabateans were first heard of in the 
6th century B.C.E. At first they were nomads 
but gradually they began to live in urban 
settlements and develop agriculture. The Na¬ 
bateans founded agricultural settlements also 
on the margins of the desert, in places un¬ 
penetrated even by the Edomites and Moabites 
in biblical days. They knew the nature of the 
desert thoroughly and understood how to 
adapt its slightest advantages to the benefit of 
man. They stored every drop of water, cultivat¬ 
ed every patch of workable soil, and brought 
agriculture civilization in southern Transjor¬ 
dan to the highest standard. 

Run-off Fatming 

Almost a decade ago. Professor Michael 
Evenori, of the Hebrew University of Jerusa¬ 
lem, Consulting Water Engineer Leslie Sha- 
nan, and Agronomist Naphatali H. Tadmor 
became fascinated by the problem of how 
the Nabateans had formed without adequate 
rainfall or water resources. One possible ex¬ 
planation, that the climate had changed in 
the Negev, was investigated and rejected. 

Obviously, in a country which suffers from 
a chronic i^ortage of water, the discovery 
of any agricultural method which did not 
require irrigation would be of world-wide 
importance. 

The Israeli scientists believed that the expert 
desert farmers of old based their system on 
husbanding every drop of rainwater through 
"run-off farming." Qearing the slopes of 
gravel and stones, and building conduits, they 
concentrated all the water from a large water¬ 
shed area into the valley below, where a series 
of terraces formed by solidly-built stone walls 
constituted the form itself. The slight rainfall 
was concentrated in a few winter flash floods. 
Since the soil of the Negev highlands consists 
of loess, forming a thin impermeable crust, the 
flood water did not penetrate underground 
but flowed down the wadi where it was trap¬ 
ped on the dam4ike terraces. i 



Pimtini new crops on the desert farm. 


Two Fomns Set Up 

They calculated that 20 to 30 acres of catch¬ 
ment area would provide enough run-off for 
one acre of cultivated farmland in the valley. 
To test their view, they adapted the Kontiki 
system of living a theory. They set up two 
forms, one at Avdat and the other at Shivta, 
rebuilding the old terraces and clearing the 
slopes as they believed the Nabateans had 
done. They added elaborate scientific equip¬ 
ment, including water gauges, thermometers, 
dendrometers (that measure the daily growth 
of trees) and other devices to keep exact re¬ 
cords of how each plant or crop used the 
water. 

Unfortunately for the modem Nabateans, 
the first years of the experiment were years 
of drought. The year 1962-63 produced an 
all-time low — one inch of rainfall — and the 
previous years yielded only two inches and 
2.4 inches respectively. 

Originally the plan was to plant only trees 
known to exist in the Near East in the sixth 
and seventh centuries C.E. But the varieties 
were not available at the time of planting and 
some substitutions were made. Eventually, 
Professor Evenori and his colleagues planted 
cherries, pomegranates, figs, peaches, almonds, 
cq>ricots, plums, pistadiios, blackberries, viiM 
and apples. Among the crops were whecm 
barley and perennial pasture grasses. Of the 
vegetable crops — artichokes, asparagus and 
onions for seed were the only ones tried on 
any scale. 

(Continued on jmS* 6) 
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USING SEA WATER TO GROW 
PLANTS 

The population explosion on our earth has 
brought ^out a great deal of research con¬ 
duct^ with the aim of multiplying available 
resources of food. In the course of these re- 
Ifearches, it has been found that a great part 
of our earth could be utilixed for food produc¬ 
tion, if only there were water to irrigate it. 

We here in Israel know how important 
this question is. And we are doing what we 
can so that the water stored underground and 
flowing down our rivers and wadis in the 
rainy season, should not go unused into the 
sea, We are also bringing water from the com¬ 
paratively rich north of the country to the 
arid south. And now, last but not least, we 
are planning the desalination of sea water, to 
be used both for human consumption and 
for irrigation. 

Salt-absorbing Soil 

There is, however, one part solution of the 
problem that has not been tackled on a large 
scale in this country, while in India, Spain 
and Italy, it has been made use of with great 
success — that is the growing of certain plants 
on such soil as will let the noxious salts sink 
into the sub-soil, while the nutritious parts of 
the sea water used for irrigating them remain. 
There is plenty of this soil all over the earth 
— for instance dune lands. Israel is not lack¬ 
ing in sand dunes, but few of us know that 
even in the USA the land covered by dunes 
is seven times as large as that covered by 
agricultural crops! 

Dr. Hugo Boyko, an Israeli, had occasion 
to observe in the salt stepp>es of Central Europe 
that the tolerance of plants towards salt was 
increased where the soil was not normal agri¬ 
cultural land containing only clay particles, 
but gravel or sand. 

Base in Eilot 

Dr. Boyko and his wife have been carrying 
on experiments here ever since 1935. Dr. Eliza¬ 
beth Boyko is also a botanist and they have 
worked in Eilat, the Negev and Beersheba. 

The main experiment was in Eilat, where 
rainfall is less than an inch per year, 
and the "soil" consists of 96 per cent of stone 
and sand, 3 per cent of silt and only 1 per 
cent of cloy. At first the water used was 
highly saline ground water, not sea water. It 
percolated in a matter of minutes. The Boykos 


experimented with 180 species of plants, none 
of them salt-loving (Halophytes), but diosen 
for their drought resistance and, needless to 
say, their economic value. 

Control PlcmtB 

When the experiments proved successful, 
the man-and-wife team went a step further: 
They now used sea water for irrigation, choos¬ 
ing those with oceanic concentration and even 
more, for example. North Sea type, which 
contains 2.4 per cent salt, Caspian Sea type, 
which contains only 1.2 per cent and naturally 
Mediterranean type, the highest concentrate 
— 3.5 per cent. We should, of course, mention 
that control plants, irrigated with sweet water, 
•were also grown, and others irrigated with 
salt water on normal soil. For seven years 
these experiments continued, growth being 
carefully measured, and analysis of the soU 
and water being constantly undertaken. 

Roots Protected 

The follov,ring results can be stated with all 
assurance: While in normal soils there is salt 
accumulation and a film of brine soon sur¬ 
rounds the roots of plants irrigated with sea 
water, on the gravel and sand soil this does 
not occur. The plants have the chance to 
absorb all the nutritive elements (including 
even trace elements) contained in the water, 
while the two harmful ingredients, sodium- 
chloride and magnesium chloride are flushed 
off within too short a time to do the slightest 
damage to the roots, because they are the 
easiest soluble. Immediately after the irriga¬ 
tion the roots are again surrounded by sweet, 
moist air percolating between the coarse sand 
particles. Also, in the cool of the morning con¬ 
densation leads to what the experts coll sub¬ 
terranean dew, which surrounds the roots with 
fresh water. 

Experiments in Israel 

Quite lately, experiments on a compara¬ 
tively large sccde were made in this country 
with barley, carnations, and various plants 
used as raw materiel such as paper pulp. In 
India, wheat grown in this way on formerly 
useless land has been a spectacular success, 
as have maize and potatoes in Spain, sun¬ 
flowers in Italy, and many fodder plants in 
all these countries. 

Dr. Boyko also carried out on interesting 
side experiment. For nine months he did not 
irrigate two lots of plants — one lot previourfy 
irrigated with sea water, and the other lot pre¬ 
viously irrigated with sweet water. The plants 
irrigated with sea water all survived the 

(Contiimad on pmgo S, eoi. 3) 
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YOUNG GENIUSES 
IN THE STEPS OF EDISON 


Wcctw Dasodinatim Problam 

Ya'acov Wcdd, an eighth grade student at 
the Max Fine Vocational School in Tel Aviv, 
ior example, tackled Israel's number one prob¬ 
lem : water desalinization. He constructed a de¬ 
salinization unit operating on new principles, 
lor which he was given special mention. "The 
principle of my invention," says the tall lad 
dressed in blue jeans, "is that water under 
low pressure boils at lower temperatures. 
my invention no energy is lost in the heating 
of water because it boils without heat. I 
achieve this by creating a vacuum through suc¬ 
tion. The boiling water is converted to steam 
and absorbs energy from the surroundings. 
Afterwards, when condensation takes place 
— the steam reconverts to water — heat is 
obtained. I have successfully desalinated 
small quantities of water. 1 have studied the 
Zarchin system of freezing and the steam sys¬ 
tem which is to operate the unit to be set up by 
the American-lsrael joint project. But my inven¬ 
tion works on a different principle and can 
desalinate water more cheaply." 

Ya'acov has only studied the technical liter¬ 
ature available in Hebrew. 


A new generation of brilliant scientists and 
inventors is growing up in Israel. A visit to 
an exhibition of inventions by young Israelis, 
at the Weizmann Institute of Science, gave 
adequate proof pf this. These future scientists 
— today still attending high school — follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Edison — are searching for solutions to the 
burning technological and scientific problems 
facing Israel. 

A Science Model Contest has been organ¬ 
ized by the Weizmann Institute and Yad Weiz¬ 
mann for the past three years. Secondary 
school pupils have to build a model or write a 
paper illustrating a bcmic scientific principle 
in a particular field. In the first contest, orga¬ 
nized two years ago, eight young people took 
part; lost year there were twelve and in this 
year's contest 140 young brains tackled com- 
l^icoted problems in various sciences. 

The panel of judges consisted of leading 
members of the scientific staff of the Weizmann 
Institute. They maintained that spco'ks of 
genius had been revealed among the young 
participants. 



Zvi XMn and the ingenioua winning model. 
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bitorast in Electronics 

"I am also interested in space flight and 
electronics. I have constructed an electronic in¬ 
strument for the detection of faults in other 
electronic instruments, and a small motor. I 
am now attempting to construct an all-pur¬ 
pose motor that will operate on a centrifugal 
principle. This kind of motor has not yet been 
experimented with and it could be effective 
in the propulsion of rockets in outer space." 

The panel of judges awarded the first prize 
to a model of an electric computer constructed 
by sixteen-year-old Zvi Klein, of the Rehovot 
High School. 

“It took me three months to build this compu¬ 
ter, and I invested 1,200 hours of work in it. 
1 would get up at six o'clock in the morning 
and go to sleep after midnight. I spent all 
my spare time on it as well as my entire sum¬ 
mer vacation." 

Zvi came to Israel from France when he was 
a few months old. His father is a mechanic in 
the aircraft industry at Lod. 

Motors and Transistors 

In the exhibition in the Wix. Auditorium at 
Rehovot, the visitor saw all sorts of queer, 
noisy models of small motors, and twinkling, 
flashing lights. Among the models was an 



One of the two aecond prieee wms won lor 
thia model of an anMlogue computer, nmde by 
Arieh Juhma, 17. . 


adder unit in an electronic computer built by 
Yoav Rosenberg of the Leo Baeck School in 
Haifa, who won the second prize; another in¬ 
vention illustrating the principle of amplifica¬ 
tion by transistors, was constructed by Eitan 
Friedman of Haifa; there is also a model of 
an electric motor built by a pupil of a Haifa 
School, Arieh Samal. 

It is interesting that only one of the out¬ 
standing participants in the Contest attends 
a vocational school. The rest are pupils at 
general high schools. 

Arieh Juhas, a pupil of the Kugel Secondary 
School in Holon, has not yet chosen the par¬ 
ticular sphere he wishes to study and he 
divides his time equally between mathematics, 
language and Bible. But he won the second 
prize in the contest for his model illustrating 
the use of transformers for analogue compu¬ 
tation. He found ways of solving mathemati¬ 
cal problems that differed from the conven¬ 
tional mathematical and technological meth¬ 
ods. The scientists of the Weizmann Institute 
thoroughly examined this system previously 
unknown to them and to their surprise found 
that indeed it worked. Now the scientists are 
"breaking their heads" to discover the basis 
of the principle used by Arieh Juhas in his 
invention. 



Another second prise~wituier Yoxv Rosenberg, 
and his model of an adder unit in an electronic 
computer. 
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FARMING THE NABATEAN WAY IN 1965 

(Continued irom pnge 2) 

World-wide interest was taken in the experi¬ 
ment and numerous varieties of plants were 
sent to Isrcral to be incorporated in the experi¬ 
ment. Among these were Sudan grass and 
Henbaine, a plant of great medicinal value. 

Reversing Joseph's dream, the lean years 
were followed by two very fat years indeed 
in 1963-64, and in 1964-65, when the desert 
enjoyed several days of heavy rain. There 
were several heavy floods which nearly wash¬ 
ed away the desert forms. 

Abundance of Crops 

Almost all Professor Evenari’s crops and 
trees are flourishing. The triumphant modern 
Nabateans are eating cherries, blackberries 
and peaches. The wheat yield is 1,200 kilo¬ 
grams per acre. Artichokes are yielding 320 
kilograms per acre. 

The two farms at Avdat and Shivta are 
based on relatively large catchment areas and 



Nebatean terraccM have bean biult to control 
nin-otf water. 

are spread over large cultivated surfaces. A 
supplementary experiment has now been 
started to test the principle in very small areas, 
by concentrating run-off water into microcatch¬ 
ments. Every tree or shrub or other crop will 
have its own small catchment area, with a 
plant at its lowest point, thereby receiving the 
maximum amount of water. If this experi¬ 
ment succeeds, it will be of great importance 
in the arid zones of African and Asian count- 
trios, because every peasant former will be 
able to use the system. 

AW 



Canal in which rainwater ia collected and diverted 
to the crops. 



Tattks measure water absorbed by different 
earth textures. 

USING SEA WATER TO GROW PLANTS 

(Continued irom page 3) 
drought, while the others died without excep¬ 
tion. 

The potentialities opened up by these expe¬ 
riments are enormous. According to the Year 
Book published by the USA Department of 
Agriculture, the sand dunes of our earth cotmr 
an area twice as large as the whole of the 
USA. As highly saline water is found imder- 
ground in most steppes and desert, while sea ^ 
water is inexhaustible, great possibilities can 
be envisaged. 
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NEWS IN 

AirO'Ajuaxui Study Nutridon 

Twenty-four students at a food and applied 
* nutrition course, conducted in Israel recently, 
returned to their homes in 12 countries of Asia 
and Africa after six months of training orga¬ 
nized by the UN Food and Agriculture Orga¬ 
nization and the Israeli Foreign Ministry. The 
majority of the students were teachers, nutri- 
tl^ists and food inspjectors. 



Mishmar Ha-emek. 

The first port of the course was conducted 
at the Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical 
School in Jerusalem, under the direction of 
Prof. Karl Y. Guggenheim. Then the students 
divided up and a part continued higher studies 
at the Home Economics College in Jerusalem, 
under the direction of Dr. Sara Bavly, while the 
others studied food preservation, under the 
direction of Mrs. Z. Samish, at Ae Hebrew- 
University Faculty of Agriculture in Rehovot. 
The last port of the course was held at the 
International Training Centre on Mt. Carmel, 
Haifa, where the graduates received their 
diplomas. 


iMrael's Merchant Marine Over 
Million Tots 

Israel's merchant marine now dis¬ 
poses of over a million tons of shipping. 
There are 102 ships, owned by eight 
carriers, including 64 freighters, 12 bulk 
if carriers, nine refrigerated vessels, nine 
tankers and eight passenger ships. 
Several addition^ ships ore on order. 
Zim, the national shipping company, 
owns about three-quarters of the ves¬ 
sels which sail on cdl the seven seas. 


BRIEF 

At the Maharashtra Agricultural Convention 

Israel's progress in the field of agrriculture 
was vividly depicted at the Maharashtra Agri¬ 
cultural Convention held in Bombay on Augiist 
12, under the auspices of the Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The picture shows farmers from Maharashtra 
studying Israeli methods of fanning 



Israel Among 20 Asked To Aid Loos Woter Plan 

U Thant, the U.N. Secretary-General, has ap¬ 
pealed to the governments of 20 countries, 
among them Israel, to help finance a $27m. 
priority hydroelectric project in Laos, as part 
of the lower Mekong River delta scheme, it was 
aii.closed recently. 

U Thant's app^ was addressed to the U.N. 
representatives of the 20 governments with 
whom he conferred recently. The other 
19 countries are: Australia, Belgium, Britain, 
Canada, Nationalist China, Denmark, Finland, 
France, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Holland, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Sweden and the U.S. 

Large Bequest To Hebrew University 

The Hebrew University has been informed 
that the late Mr. Samson Gordon, of New York, 
has bequeathed to it the sum of $100,000 for a 
"study of the causes and cure of diseases of 
the heart". With the agreement of Mrs, Rose 
Gordon, the widow, the University is using 
hcdf the bequest to establish and maintain a 
cardio-pulmonary research unit in the Hebrew 
University-Hadassah Medical School, while the 
other half is earmarked for the establishment 
and maintenance of an endowment fimd for 
the study of the causes and cure of diseases of 
the heart. Both will be named after Samson 
cmd Rose Gordon. 
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ISRAEL’S ROLE IN SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


By ABBA EBAN 
Dvpnty PriatB MialMtM of larmel 
and 

Prmtidant oi th» WaiMomm Inatituia of Science. 


Science is a plant which can only grow in 
certain conditions of social climate and eco¬ 
nomic soil. It cannot be transferred fully 
grown. Nor is science the monopoly oi any 
one social system. It flourishes both in 
capitalist and in socialist societies. It prospers 
in big states, but some of its eminent represen¬ 
tatives and institutions hove arisen in small 
communities. Science grows in that society 
which possesses a vision of development, which 
cdlows freedom for the creative imagination 
and in which education and the pursuit oi 
scientific truth ore held in respect. 

The special character of Israel science is 
formed chiefly by a constant sense of birth, 
incipience, transformation. The scientific mind 
at work in Israel has been well FK>rtrayed os 
a restless probing, attempting, experimenting 
one — ever pushing forward. In this respect 
Israel science is amongst the most Israeli oi 
all Israeli things. It is a compact expression 
of what Israel means and promises to be. 

Scientific research and application must rank 
high amongst the fields in which Israel co¬ 
operates with the nations of Asia and Africa. 
C>ur message to these peoples is that the 
scientific movement oi our age is that the mono¬ 
poly of established scientific centres in the West. 
Even nations which are hard-pressed in their 
resources, and limited in their manpower, can 
enter the mainstream of this movement. Before 
primary and secondary education hove achiev¬ 
ed a satisfactory level — even before literacy is 
widespread — a new African or Asian nation 
may establish on elite of scholars and scientists 
able to keep their country in contact with 
scientific thought and tedtmological applica¬ 
tion. 

Disparities in achievement between develop¬ 
ed and developing countries do not arise from 
inherent inequalities in moral and intellectual 
capacity. Nothing has been achieved in 
Europe and America which Africa and Asia 
are intrinsically incapable of adueving. The 
ccmdusions oi research do not justify any 
beUei that inherited genetic dilifirances ore a 

2 . . 


major factor in the disparities between the 
cultural achievements of different peoples. The 
truth is that one part of humanity has been 
cut off from contact with the processes of 
thought and action which hove endowed 
another port of humanity with elements of 
power. 

The new power 

Vast conceptucd changes and new terms for 
the understanding and description of nature 
have been accompanied by corresponding 
advances in technological application. Man 
is clothed with a power which he has never 
held before — to generate and control energy; 
to fructify land; to conserve and utilize water; 
to combat disease; to multiply and diversify 
agricultural and industrial production; to draw 
mankind together in close and constant 
accessibility; and to associate all parts of the 
human family in exploring the growing uni¬ 
verse of knowledge. 

It was at the Weizmonn Institute in 1960 
that the relevance of scientific progress for the 
developm^t of new nations was most drama¬ 
tically illustrated. The effects of that en¬ 
counter are still felt in scientific and political 
thought. 

The level of research in Israel in many fields 
compares well with standards set by old- 
established western countries with a long 
scientific tradition, and its results ore freely 
exchanged with Aem. Scholarships lor ad¬ 
vanced research, such os the Weizmonn 
Fellowships, are much sought after. By virtue 
of their training and achievements,, many 
Israelis compete successhilly, for advanced 
scholarships in the western hemisphere. 

In various fields of technology, in the adapta¬ 
tion of modem techniques to local conditions, 
in efforts to increase productivity, Israel shares 
with other develop^ing nations fte assistcdUe 
offered by the variotis agencies of the United 
Nations. At the same time, economic deve¬ 
lopment and scientific research hove reached 
a point where specialised experts con be shar¬ 
ed with other developing countries. Patterns 



have emerged in rural plannmg, in the widen¬ 
ing field of cooperation in labour organisation, 
in youth guidance, and in the training of skil¬ 
led manpower, which have validity for other 
> developing states. They find Israel a useful 
example to follow, particularly so since the 
gap between Israel and the new states is not 
wide. Its technical experts understand the 
limits imposed by scarcity of means and man¬ 
power. 

Foots and Figures 

<SOeveloping countries find that the scale of 
Israeli methods is smaller and more readily 
adaptable to their own needs than those of 
complex, highly developed, technological 
societies. 

Israel is virtually a social laboratory in which 
pioneering, experiment and enthusiasm ore 
producing ingenious, if sometimes improvised, 
solutions to seemingly insoluble problems. Poor 
in natural resources, small in size, surrounded 


same period, approximately 1,500 Israeli ex¬ 
perts advised the developing world, rising 
from 40 in seven countries in 1958 to 550 in 
58 countries in 1963. Of the total, more than 
two-thirds went to Africa. 

Here are some of the most important fields 
of Israeli cooperation with develof^g coun¬ 
tries : 

(1) Academic Studies 

The School of Medicine of the Hebrew 
University, in collaboration with the World 
Health Organization, has organized a six year 
medical curriculum in English for students 
from developing countries. The School of 
Medicine also organizes a post-graduate 
course in Social Medicine and Public Health 
in collaboration with medical schools in East 
Africa. Israeli medical experts play on increas¬ 
ing role in the field of public health in Africa, 
in co\intries such os Ghana, Liberia, Mali, 
Nigeria, and Ethiopia. 



Airicm Leaders at the Weiztnatut Institute of Science. 


by unfriendly neighbours, and burdened with 
the task of resettling and rehabilitating hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of newcomers and revitaliz¬ 
ing a land long neglected, Israel is concentrat¬ 
ing all her energies on creating a modem, 
technologically forward State. 

^I^tween 1958 to 1963, Israel received over 
61000 students and trainees — concerned with 
over 40 different subjects — from more than 
►. 75 countries. Over half of the total came 
from Africa; the rest from Asia, the Mediterra¬ 
nean region, and Latin America. During the 


The Technion — the Israel Institute of 
Technology — offers a full course in the train¬ 
ing of agricultural engineers from English- 
speaking countries, and the Faculty of Agri¬ 
culture of the Hebrew University this year 
introduced a post-graduate course in rural 
planning. 

(2) Public Administrotiaii 

Training is conducted in many fields of 
municipal and governmental administration. 
After completing their theoretical studies, 

(Ctmid. on pmga 13) 
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A LOOK AT 
SOYA 

Dr. Nathan Sharon 


Tha atortiatica an grim—oad 
doily thay bacoma grimmar. 
Two thonaond million paopla 
— two'thirda. that ia. oi tha 
werid'a currant population ol 
3.200 million — do not gat 
anough to oat. And. claoriy. 
aa tta population aoorn — 
which it doaa to tha tuna oi 
mora than SO million paopla 
o yaar—tha numbar rbwa oi 
thooa who will ba iorarar hun> 
gry. Food muat ba found, 
not only for tha ill>fod milliona 
el todoy. but olae for tha 
180,000 babiaa who ora bom 
aomawhara aach day oi ovary 
yaar. Tha FJLO. (Food ond 
Agricultura Organiaation) aati- 
mataa thot man moat doublo 
hia food production by 1980, 
and trabla it by tha yaor 2000. 
unlaaa ho ia to pariah of 
atanration. So incraaaa in 
food production in parhapa 
bumaidty'a moat important and 
immadiate taalc. Ti^ fact haa 
boon atotad moat auecinctly by 
a famoun, Britiah biochamiat, 
N. W. Piria, F.B.S.. who oneo 
wrota: "...tha moot aarioua 
centamperary throat, ourpan* 
ning (thoaa) of nudaar wor 
and political uphaoral, la tha 
incraaning diapority batwaan 
food and population..." Eu 
thia articla a Waiimonn Inati- 
tuta biophyaiciat diacuaaoa o 
poaaibla aolution to tha doa- 
parata problam of malnutrition. 




Good nutrition means a balanced diet — balanced in 
quantity and quality alike. We must hove sufficient calories; 
also we need protein, fats, minerals and vitamins in order to 
survive. What is it that the hungry two-thirds of the world's 
population lack most? If we look through lists of Recom¬ 
mended Dietary Allowances, we see that, over the age of 10, 
the human organism requires between 60 to 80 grams of 
protein per day, of which 30 grams must come from animals, 
though the other 50 can come from plants. (Israelis, in 1963, 
consumed an average of 85 grams of protein daily, 38 of 
these from animal sources — in the form of meat, milk and 
eggs — and 47 from cereals, pulses and other vegetable 
products.) There is a simple but compelling reason for the 
emphasis on animal protein. All protein is used for building 
and replacing tissues, but the chemical composition of animcd 
protein (i.e. the amino adds it contains) is most like that of 
the proteins in human body tissues. But vegetable proteins 
do not always provide that amino acids which the body neec^. 

But only 17% of the world's present population gets the 
necessary daily ration of animal protein. One quarter of 
mankind makes do with from 15 to 30 grams, while 58% 
receive even less, and it is a rule of thumb that those who 
suffer from insufficient animal protein almost always lack 
sufhdent vegetable protein too. 

What about vegetarians, you may ask — and rightly. All 
of us know people whose protein needs are supplied entirely 
by vegetables. In addition to being heralded os humane, 
their ^et is usually cheaper. Meat-eaters pay heavily for 
over-emphasis on animal proteins. Besides, a largely animcd 
protein diet is fairly wasteful. The cow and the hen — man's 
main protein suppliers — are not particularly efficient produ¬ 
cers. For every kilogram of protein which the cow provides, 
we must, in turn, give her some five to ten kilograms of 
vegetable protein. The arithmetic is easy: a veget^le pro¬ 
tein diet can feed from five to ten times as many people^ 
an animal protein diet, produced on the same area of cultiv^ 
ed land. The facts, however cheerless, must be faced. It is 
impossible to provide enough animal protein for 3,000 to 4,000 
million people. Soon we shall all hove to become vegetarians 
—crad never mind our camivoroim instincis. 
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Adh9ai¥0 Indyttrin 

The very best and the cheapest source 
available of first-rate vegetable protein is the 
soya bean. Richer in protein than any other 
agricultural crop, 40% of the soya seed's 
total dry matter is protein, which can further 
be concentrated in various stages; first by 
removing oil from the seed (about 20% of its 
dry weight), then by removing the sugars 
(carbohydrates) and finally by isolating the 
pure protein itself. In this way, products 
containing from 50% to 100% protein ore 
obtainable. Food chemists have even suc¬ 
ceeded in preparing a fibrous, meat-like 
material from soya concentrates — a sub¬ 
stance indistinguishable from poultry (except 
perhaps by the most discriminating palate) 
when proper taste, colour and odour are 
added. The first product obtained, once the 
oil is removed, is known as oil-seed cake. 
Today, more than 10 million tons of soya oil¬ 
seed cake are produced annually, by for the 
greater port for animal feeding. Its use in 
human nutrition is still limited since soya 
proteins, like other oil-seed proteins, contain 
materials which interfere with digestion, some 
of which are poisonous. Untreated soya beans 
cannot be eaten at all by humans; the clean¬ 
ing, processing and improving of the soya 
proteins is still expensive: crude protein costs 
about 10 cents a pound (20 cents per kg.); 
while processed protein, suitable for human 
diet, costs about four times as much. And 
lastly, most people are either not used to — 
or not willing — to accept basic changes in 
^their diet 

Recently, protein investigation has advanc¬ 
ed. Improved methods have been developed 
for the elucidation of the exact chemical 


comi^sition, molecular structure, and chemical, 
physical, and biological properties of proteins 
— using, in the main, the proteins from ani¬ 
mals, l^cteria and viruses. 

Some four years ago, a group of workers 
in the Weizmann Institute's Department of Bio¬ 
physics, headed by Professor E. Katchalski and 
induding Dr. H. lis and the writer, began to 
look hard at the soya protein — and what they 
found turned out to be significant. In order 
to study the properties and behaviour of soya¬ 
bean proteins, the different protein compo¬ 
nents must be present in a pure state, separat¬ 
ed from each other and from the different non- 
protein materials present in the oil meal. 
The Institute's soy researchers began by try¬ 
ing to apply some of the recently develop^ 
selective fractionation methods to the problem 
of separation of the individual protein compo¬ 
nents of the soybean meal. Emphasis is be¬ 
ing placed on the isolation of complex proteins, 
i.e. proteins that, in addition to amino adds, 
contain some non-protein component. 'The 
presence of these non-protein impurities in the 
protein isolates may influence the coloiir, taste, 
polatobility and biological value of the isolat¬ 
ed product. 

It soon became clear that some of the sepa¬ 
rated protein fractions were assodated with 
non-protein matter, particularly sugars. 'The 
existence in animal tissues of protein, contain¬ 
ing chemically bound sugars, has been known 
for some time; most of the blood proteins be- 
lorg to this group which is called glycoprotein. 
However, very little was known of the exist¬ 
ence of glycoprotein in plants. Now, the 
Institute's group (working on a U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriciilture grant) has succeeded in 
showing, for the first time, that these proteins 
are present also in plants. This was done by 
isolating a sugar-containing protein from soy¬ 
bean meal, and demonstrating the chemical 
bond between the amino acid chain and the 
sugar portion of the molecule. 'This protein 
is, moreover, characterized by another unic[ue 
propierty: it causes agglutination (clotting) of 
red blood corpuscles and is known as one of 
the harmful factors found in the soybean, and 
in the meal manufactured from it. 

Investigation of plant proteins at the Insti¬ 
tute is still in its early stages, and the group's 
achievements are still modest. But mis re¬ 
search, together with work being carried out 
in other laboratories throughout the world, 
may eventually bear fruit. One day it moy 
result in new w<^s of utilisdng plant proteins 
for human nutrition, and thereby ploy a port 
in the elimination of the threat of global famine. 
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HOW GREEN IS MY FAIRWAY 


A woman is only a woman, but a hefty drive 
is a slosh, says P.G. Wodehouse's philosopher 
about golf, and there was general approval in 
Israel when the Royal and Ancient Game was 
introduced by Baron Rothschild in Caesarea, 
where once Herod the Great organized his 
gomes. 

Yet, there is a particular problem about golf 
in Israel, quite apart from the difficulty of 
playing it: how much water can a thirsty land 
spcme for the greens and fairways of a sport 
which is of importance to its tourist industry 
and recreation? The same problem of limited 
water obtains with regard to garden lawns 
throughout the country. 

The aid of science was enlisted to ensure 
that no more water was being used on the golf 
course at Caesarea than was absolutely 
necessary. Although many investigations have 
been made throughout the world on the water 
loss from short grass, there is still a need 
for a simple method of calculating the water 
retirements of irrigated lawns. With this in 
mind, Dr. G. Stanhill, of the Volconi Institute 
of Agricultural Research, set up a simple ex¬ 
periment to measure exactly the evopo-tran- 
spiration, i.e. the evaporation from the soil and 
the transpiration or water loss, from the lawns. 


TECHNION SCIENTIST INVENTS 
WATER-SAVING FLUSHING 
DEVICE 


Dr. Dino Bousso, Senior Lecturer in the De¬ 
partment of Mechanics at the Technion, Israel 
Institute of Technology, has invented a new 
water-saving toilet flushing container which, 
if introduced into new apartment houses, may 
save about 20% of the country's domestic 
water consumption. 

Dr. Bousso e^loined that his invention pro¬ 
vided the possibility of using only port of Ae 
water in the flushing container and not all of 
it os is flhe case in the devices vised at present. 
The new flvishing container Is the some stond- 
arc4 size as the existing ones «nd contains 9.5 


Evaporation, Transpiration—Measured 

Three simple pieces of apparatus, called 
"lysimeters", were installed at the downwind 
edge of one of the fairways. These each con¬ 
sist of a 44-gallon drum cut to a height of 55 
cms, from which lead piping runs out to a 
container where there is a graduated jar. The 
drums were instcdled on a level with the grass, 
so that the sods could be replaced, and the 
whole apparatus is practically invisible. The 
golfer does not know that science is workiifcg 
away under his feet. From the base of fee 
"lysimeters", the drainage pipes run to a 
collection pit behind one of the bunkers. 

The drainage from each of these lysimeters 
in the fairways was measured every morning 
for three years. The evopo-tronspiration was 
calculated by measuring the amount of water 
applied plus precipitation less the amount 
collected in the overflow. 

At the same time, the evaporation from a 
screened evaporation pan of water situated at 
a site calculated to be representative of the 
climate of the area was measured. A high 
correlation was found between the mean 
monthly losses from the lawns and from the 
pan. After considering the effects of soil and 
other environmental factors, this high correla¬ 
tion was used to calculate the water re¬ 
quirements for summer irrigation of lawns 
growing in the main urban areas of Israel. 

Using Dr. StanhilTs system, it is easy to 
ensure that Israel's fairways, greens and lawns 
do not over-indulge in liquid, whatever the 
golfers may do on the nineteenth hole. 


litres of water. Depending on the needs, 
either 3.5 litres can be released or the whole 
quantity. Another important feature of the 
invention is the fact that oil the components 
used for its manufactures are in standard use 
in the existing flushing devices and orJy minor 
changes are needed to adapt them to fee new 
system. 

Hie invention was submitted to a competi¬ 
tion for the design of watersaving flushing de¬ 
vices and received the top prize awarded. 
Another invention of a similar nature also sub¬ 
mitted by Dr. Bousso won a citation. In all, 
42 enhies were submitted to the competition, 
organized by the Israel Institute of Standcm^, 
8 of them by Technion staff members md 
students. Five manufacturers also participated. 

A patent application has been si5>ii^ed and 
it is believed that if fully put into use may' 
save about 2.5 billion gcdlons of water an¬ 
nually in Israel. 





BRINGING THE FIELD INTO 
THE LABORATORY 


Everybody is familicff with the problem of 
bringing the results of the laboratory to the 
farmer in the field: Israeli scientists have de¬ 
mised a way of reversing the process by bring¬ 
ing the field into the l^oratory. They have 
developed a new apparatus for studying the 
processes determining soil salinity under labo¬ 
ratory conditions which simulate exactly what 
is happening to the farmer’s land. 

The advantages of this apparatus are obvi¬ 
ous : the scientist need not hr to conduct his 
experiment in far-away places without scienti¬ 
fic apparatus, but can work in the laboratory 
happy in the knowledge that he has imitated 
nature. 

Sum Roin and Wind Simulated 

The apparatus consists of three main com¬ 
ponents in a framework of four vertical iron 
posts extending from the floor to the ceiling, 
with three horizontal frames. There is a pack¬ 


ing device which, together with a motor, makes 
possible packing soil columns to any desired 
density, either uniformly or in layers, so that 
a soil profile of changing density con be ob¬ 
tained. There is a drying device, with a heat¬ 
ing unit and a stream of warm air, which 
enables the scientist to simulate field wetting 
and drying cycles so that different sections of 
the soil column can be dried to uniform or 
gradually varying moisture contents. Lastly, 
tiiere is a radio-isotope counting system, whidi 
measures continuously and repeatedly the den¬ 
sity, moisture content and scdt content in each 
column of soil. 

Thus the new apparatus deals with the 
most important variables of soil: density, the 
textural and structural soil profiles, the field 
wetting and drying cycles, and the movements 
of solutions (irrigation water) through the soil. 
In addition, the technique of measurement is 
non-destructive and does not interfere with the 
processes involved. 

The scientists who built the apparatus ore 
Drs. B. Yaron and I. Shalhevet of the Volcani 
Institute of Agricultural Research; E. Bressler, 
of the Ministry of Agriculture's Reid Extension 
Service; and S. Lowensohn of the Weizmann 
Institute of Science. 


TURN THE DIAL TO CHECK 
YOUR DIET 


Do not worry how many calories are in that 
next mouthful: there is a handy dial which 
will tell you at a glance what the score is. 

Would you like to know easily and quickly 
the food and diet suitable for you? How to 
eat and be healthy? How to reduce — or, 
perhaps, how to gain weight? What is the 
correct food you need for your occupation or 
the sport you most enjoy? 

Anybody giving an affirmative answer to 
any of these questions should use tlie Food 
Dial invented by Dr. J. Ilany-Feigenbaum, of 
Srael's Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
and Nitza Ilany, and published by the Massada 
P. E. C. Press, Jerusalem. 

The Died consists of a circular chart one 
foot in cUameter, divided into 120 sectors on 


each side of the dial. At the outside of each 
sector are listed alphabetically the most essen¬ 
tial or common foods or food products con¬ 
sumed by human beings. Beside each item 
are a series of figures representing the nutri¬ 
tional value or content of the food concerned. 
On the one side of the dial ore the quantities 
of calories, proteins, fats, carbohydrates and 
sugars, water, calcium, iron, sodium and 
potassium; the other side of the died shows 
the values of Vitamin A, Vitamin B, Vitamin 
B12, Vitamin C, Cholesterol, Crude Fibre and 
the acidity of the food or foc^ product residue, 
after metabolism has taken place. 

From the centre of the died, there is a hand 
which circles the dial and con be used to 
point to a particular commodity in which the 
eater is interested. On this hand is printed 
the daily requirements in the basic foods. TTius, 
the eater con see ett a glance, what he is 
getting, and what he should be getting. 

So, before you order that extro helping of 
ice cream or yet another cold glass of beer, 
check the died to see whether yoxm body can 
take it! 
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FOR 

^BETTER 

FARMING 


Fothwmg on tht mtenain devUopamt oi atricuUttn mnd itm mtroductkm 
oi many new crope, including important induatriat crops, such as cotton, grouzui 
note, a^ eugar beet, came the expansion of the production of agyicuttural equip¬ 
ment and implemente suited to the dimate, soil and water conditions of the 
aountry. Many Jeraeli Srate have thieved a high standard oi quality and deve 
Wped a number oi special implements oi importance to Israel and other countries 
with sirrular conditions and needs. 

Among these are seeders (induding seeders with HILL DROP system) ioi 
vegetablea as well as for industrial crops such as: cotton, maise, sorghum, melons, 
sugar beet, groundnuts, etc. These seeders are equipped with a double spring 
which puts pressure enabling each unit to be ilexible in order to match all soil 
oonggtions, and are sturdily constructed, with interchangeable plates to provide 
tor adjustment to a variety oi seeds. 

Cultivators are produced in various types, such as tillers, and rigid type cul 
tivators, steerage hoe and Universal type cultivators, heavy 
duty type cultivators and ridgers and harvesting machines. 

The machines are widely used in the local marhet, as 
^ell as on the ioreign markets, and exports are increasing 
horn year to year 


Mounted ReuenibU 
Mouldboard Plough. 


If 


SEVENTH MACCABIA OPENS 


NEWS 

FROM 

ISRAEL 


GOVERNOR OF EASTERN NIGERIA 
IN ISRAEL 

“Eastern Nigerian youth is taking eagerly to the 
idea ot collective settlements, patterned on Israel’s 
kibbutzim,” Sir Francis Akamu Ibiam, Governor 
ot Eastern Nigeria, said during his recent otiidal 
visit to Israel. ’’Nigerian young people are thirsty 
tor education and will go anywhere to get it,” he 
added. 



A festive dinner offered to Sir Francis and Lady Ibiam 
by the Deputy Prime Minister and Mrs. Eban in 
Jerusalem. 


Sir Francis arrived in Israel on June 30 tor a 
tortnight's visit, accompanied by his wife, Lady 
Eudora Olayinka Ibiam. During his stay he met 
President Shazar, Prime Minister Levi Eshkol, the 
Minister tor Religious Affairs, Dr. Zerah Wahrhaitig, 
duet Rabbi Vnterman and Mr. David Ben-Gurion 
the former Premier. He also saw some ot the 40 
Nigerian youths studying in Israel. 

Trips through the country included visits to a num¬ 
ber ot development areas and educational institu- 
titms, and a tour to the Christian Holy Sites in 
Jerusalem and Galilee. “As a Christian I am graie- 
tul tor the help given to Christian bodies here,” 
Sir Pratida said. 


The President ot Israel, Mr. Zalman Shazar, tor- 
mally opened the Seventh Maccabia Games at the 
Ramat Gan stadium on August 23, 1965. 1,3^ 
athletes from 27 countri^, each oontingertt dressed 
in colourful and distinctive style, marched past and 
saluted the President, amidst doers of SOfiOO 
spectators, who Sited the modern stadium to capa¬ 
city. 

The Maccabia has been dubbed ’’the Jewish 
Olympics”, and the ceremony expressed the spirit 
ot sportsmen, bound by a common peoplehood, and 
engaged in friendly but intense competition in the 
Holy Land. In accordance with Olympic tradition, 
an oath ot good sportsmanship was administered 
by Israel's famous basketball player, Tankum ^ 
Cohen-Mintz. Doves were released ami flew with 
tlaehing wings into the searing sun, symbols ot 



The Indian Contingent marching past the Saluting Base. 


peace. The Maccabia torch, carried by relay-run¬ 
ners from Modin, where Judah Maccabeus, an 
Israelite hero of two thousand years ago, defied the 
invaders ot his country, was run into the stadium 
on the last lap by Debra Turner, ot England, who 
has won gold medals at two previous Maccabia 
Games. Running in perfect style, she circled the 
stadium before ascending the parapet to light the 
Maccabia flame. 

The special Israeli flavour ot the Games waF 
brought out by mass choirs ot the Kibbutz Move¬ 
ment singing passages from the prophet /saiaA. 

The grand finale was a tableau in music, sottg, ^ 
action, declamation and lights, expressing the theme: 
“Sons ot tfa Maccabees Rsdse Your People High': 
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ISRAELI OIL C30MPANY REPORTS 28% 
RISE IN OUTPUT 

The output of oil at the welta owned by the 
Lapidot on Company went up by 28.5 per cent 
during the J964f65 Sacal year, totatiing 204JS00 tons, 
according to Mr. Mordechai Hen, Managing Direc¬ 
tor, aa reported at a recent press conference in 
Tel Aviv. 

Total oil production since the company’s drat 
strike ten years ago is I,140fl00 tons grossing IL 
^50 million. This is roughly equivalent to the total 
sum invested by ffie company in oil prospecting. 
The known oil reserve is larger than ever, according 
to Mr. Hen, and has long since exceeded the 750,000 
tons estimated by experts only a few years ago. 
Lapidot expects to net IL. 5 million to IL 6 million 
this year, Mr. Hen said. 

In a joint venture with the Governmenf-owned 
Oil Services Company, IL 25 million will be spent 
over the next few years on prospecting the South of 
Israel. Lapidot is now completing seismic invesfi- 



A new drilling point in the Negev desert. 


gations in the Negev - laraeFs arid Southland. Dur¬ 
ing the 1964/65 year, the Company drilled 16 wells. 
Oil was struck at six and four wells eventually 
became commercial producers. Since April, the 
company has drilled an additional 7 wells, two oi 
which have come in. 


MASTER PLAN PREPARED FOR ISRAEL 
ROAD DEVELOPMENT 
The Srst draft of a lJ200-page master plan for 
IsraePs highways has been prepared to cope with an 
anticipated four-fold increase in traffic by 1974. 

Mr. Messer, Director General of the Labour 
Ministry, told a Press Conference that, assuming 
a population growth to 3,420,000, and an average 
annual increase in consumption oi 3.5 per cent pet 
person, present rates of car purchase would increase 
the number of privately-owned vehicles 4.75 times, 
from 60j000 last year to almost 300/000 in 1974. 

Highways planned over the 10-year period will 
cost IL 459 million to build, or just over IL 45 mil¬ 
lion a year. This was a minimal figure, Mr. Messer 
said. If the building of approach roads, which were 
not covered in the survey and the annual cost oi 
maintenartce was added, the total budget for inter- 
urban routes goes up to IL 80 million a year. 

The main new links to be constructed are a series 
of multi-lane motorways, intersecting at fly-overs, 
so as to give vehicles a free run without encounter¬ 
ing my cross-roads. Altogether 15 to 20 fly-overs 



The Tel Aviv-Nathania multi-lane motorway, one of 
the best in the country. 


will be built, with dover-Ieat junction. It is ex¬ 
pected that the plan will be financed in part by the 
World Bank, 


RzBt cooperatiT* of Arab women set up 

The first Arab women's cooperative has been 
set up. Thirty women of Nazareth have joined 
forces to form this cooperative. Each woman 
member will invest IL 1,000, and the Histadrut 
will make available IL 25,000 for the purchase 
of basic machinery. The women will carry 
out knitting and dressmaking orders for the 
textile industry in Haifa. 


— And Bedouins follow suit 

Another first: a Bedouin cooperative has 
come into being. A group of Bedouins of the 
El-Houzeil tribe, famous in the past for its 
nomadic tradition, are to invest IL 100,000 in 
the establishment of a cooperative venture for 
contracting form projects. 

The cooperative will employ mechanized 
equipment including tractors, combine harvest¬ 
ers and other modem tools. 
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WATER MELON SEASON IN ISRAEL 
AT ITS HEIGHT 



Mira Dvir, Beauty Queen of Tel*Aviv, tastes a luscious 
water melon. 


Water melons invaded the cities and the villages 
ot Israel. Even along the highways they pile up 
gaily to offer their sweet refreshment to heat-worn 
drivers. 

'‘The Israel water melons are just delicious," 
claims Mira Uvir, eighteen years old, the Beauty 
Queen of Tel-Aviy, who is about to depart for a 
visit of several weeks to London, where she will 
model fashions at the forthcoming Israel fortnight 
in the well-known department store of Selfridges, 
together with Lee Vardi, also eighteen. Beauty 
Queen of Haifa, who will join her after having 
modelled at an Israel week in Copenhagen’s “Hum” 


FIFTH ISRAEL MUSIC AND DRAMA 
FESTIVAL OPENS IN JERUSALEM 



The Gala concert of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. 


77ie fffth Israel Festival of Music and Drama 
opetted on July 26 in Jerusalem with a gala cortcert 
by the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra in the presence 
of a galaxy of prominent personalities. Conducted 
by Gary Bertini, the programme included the world 
premiere of “Ornaments for Flute and Orchestra” 
by the late Israeli composer Alexander BoKovitch, 
with Vri Toeplitx as soloist. Also on the pro¬ 
gramme was Ernest Bloch’s “Sacred Service,” with 
the Kol Yisraet Choir and the Haifa Chamber choir, 
and Raffaele Arie, bass, as soloist. 


NEW PREMISES FOR ARAB TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The modem, IL1.8 million building of the 
Ardb Teachers College in Haifa, overlooks the 
Haifa boy. It replaces the temporary buildings 
in Jcrffa which housed the college until last 
year. The college had 122 students last year, 
all but 10 of whom lived in its dormitories. 
It is hoped to expand, to accommodate 300 
students. 

Tuition fee is IL150 a year, and there is a 
charge of ILIOO a month for room and board. 
But students get a loon of IL500. The college 
is open Sunday through Friday, but is closed 
on Modem and Christian holidays. ;, ''naere ore 


separate classes in religion for Christians and 
Moslems 

The number of candidates for admission is 
still inadequate and there is also a shortage of 
teachers capable of teaching on a college level 
in Arabic. Another difficulty is that there 
are not enough textbooks in Arabic for the 
students of the college. 

hi the Arabic schools, unlike the Jewish ones, 
there is no problem of "feminization.” On the 
contrary, of the 1,700 teachers in Arabic ele¬ 
mentary schools, only about 500 are women. 
In fact, there are some Arab kindergartens 
whidh are taught by men. 
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Iara»r» Role in Science R Technology (Contd. irom p. 3) 

students receive “on the job" training. Addi¬ 
tionally, a number of Israel experts ore engag¬ 
ed os advisors in African Government Depart¬ 
ments of Finance, Revenue, Economic Develop¬ 
ment and Social Insurance. 

(3) Agriculture 

Israeli farmers created novel forms of land 
settlement, turning formerly uncultivated lands 
into fertile regions. Such a revolution in the 
rural economy has been much sought after 
^by developing Countries. Courses have been 
organised in agricultural planning and region¬ 
al development, organisation of producers and 
consumers cooperatives, sheep and cattle 
breeding, poultry farming, irrigation and soil 
conservation and agricultural economics. Ad¬ 
visors have gone out to many countries. 

U) Vocational Instruction 

In various CRT schools courses of two to 
three years of advanced training in carpentry, 
metallurgy, electricity, agricultural mechanics, 
etc. have been offered to train technical in¬ 
structors from developing countries. 

(5) Youth Leadership 

To give the lives of adolescents a purpose 
and direction, and to instil in them a sense of 
civic responsibility, is a primary task of deve¬ 
loping countries. The Nahal and Gadna Corps 
in Israel have revealed their value as educa¬ 
tional instruments for this purpose and courses 
for English and French-speaking youth from 
Africa and some South American countries 
have been held here. 

But Israel not only cooperates cmd shares 
her own experience — as a developing coun¬ 
try she also receives assistance — particularly 
from U.N. agencies. 


FIRST SHIP ANCHORS IN THE PORT 
OF ASHDOD 

The first ship to dock at Israel's new deep-water 
port of Ashdod, the M/V YARDEN, arrived on 
July 12, carrying a cargo of four giant cranes for 
the port’s citrus wharf. Heading its crew of 35 
was Captain A. Fishmann, who, four years ago, 
took part in the cornerstone-laying ceretrmny of the 
harbour. 

Decorated with hundreds of signal flags, the 
4J500-ton ship glided to the dock, which had been 
oorripleted only 24 hours before, to the accompani- 
^’raent of the sirens and fog horns from all the port 
vessels and installations. Work on two breakwaters, 
which is continuing at top speed, is expected to be 
Bnished by September, enabling the port to start 
operations by October 1965. 


Between 1950 and 1964, Israel received horn 
U.N. programmes 330 experts in the fields ol 
agriculture, natural resources and research, 
industry and labour. 

To give a few examples: the projects in 
1965/66 cover such fields as petroleum geo¬ 
logy, water desalination, pxrckaging, occupa¬ 
tional analysis, hot laboratories in the f^d 
of atomic energy, and satellite communications. 
Over the past years Israel has been granted 
over 700 fellowships tmder the U.N. expanded 
programme of technical assistance in a variety 
of subjects including form mcKhinery testing, 
data processing in water and ground surface, 
farm management extension, cold storage of 
deciduous fruits, pest disease control, bovine 
reproductive physiology, iwultry diseases, eta 

Amongst the U.N. Special Fund projects in 
Israel, a pilot project in watershed manage¬ 
ment, an underground water storage study, 
and the Industrial Research Centre, may be 
particularly mentioned. 

« * * 

I have dealt in some length with the Israeli 
example since it illustrates the potential of 
scientific and technological effort that con be 
harnessed in the development of emerging 
nations. 

This is the first generation of mankind in 
which the elimination of poverty and disease 
has become objectively possible. Science is 
the father of this possibility. There has never 
been such a concentration of scientific know¬ 
ledge and responsibility in the service of huma¬ 
nity's submerged millions — those who have 
secured the outward form of liberty and now 
seek its inner content. 



M/V Yarden anchors in Ashdod. 
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THE LAND OF MILK & HONEY 


(Contd. from Issue No. 16 VOL. XII) 

ARABS AND DRUZES IN ISRAEL 

At the beginning of 1964 the Arabs, Druzes and 
emaller non-Jewish communities in Israel numbered 
273,000 — over 11% of the population. About 
70,000 lived in Nazareth, Shfar’am and towns 
whose population is mainly Jewish; 170,000 in 104 
villages; 30,000 were semi-nomadic Beduin. 

Moat of the Arabs live close to the borders; the 
great majority — some 210,000 — in the Northern 
and Haifa Districts; 40,000 in the Tel Aviv, Central 
and Jerusalem Districts; and 20,000 in the Southern 
District. 

IsraeFs democratic regime ensures equality before 
the law for all, without distinction of race, religion 
or language, and affords her Arab and Druze citizens 
every opportunity to maintain their own culture and 
traditions. 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS 

Arabs and Druzes play an active prut in political 
life; there are eight in the Fifth Knesset: three Mos¬ 
lems, four Christians and one Druze. The percentage 
of Arab electors voting in the 1961 elections was 
85.1%. 

Arabic may be used in the Legislature and the 
courts, and in approaches to the authorities. 
Stamps, mins and bardcnotes bear Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions. Summaries of Supreme Court decisions are 
issued in Arabic for Arab lawyers. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

In Mandatory Palestine Jews developed their 
own institutions of local government. The Arabs 
lagged behind — only Nazareth, Shiai^am and one 
Arab village had local councils — and the Govern¬ 
ment of Israel has dorm much to help zuid encourage 
them to make up the leeway. Apart from the 
Beduin, about 70% of them now live within the 
boundaries of the two municipalities and 34 local 
councils with Arab populations, and the mixed or 
Jewish towns. 


AGRICULTURE 

The Arab farmers cultivate some quarter of a 
million acres; about 80% till their own soil. 

The Government has Snartced irrigation and land 
reclamation schemes and introduced modem, madi- 
anized farming methods and agricultural training. 
As a result, the output of Arab agriailture has in¬ 
creased six-fold, and the advance in the prosperity 
of the Arab villages is evident. 

The Government has initiated a five-year plan to 
complete the provision of basic services for the^ 
Arab and Druze villages, expand their means of live-'^ 
lihood, and raise their standard of living. It will 
cost IL 70 million. Many villages have already re¬ 
ceived new roads, water installations, electricity 
supply, schools, etc. under the plan. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

Arab workers belong to the General Federation 
of Labour (Histadrut), which organizes and trains 
them, and defends their professional and social 
rights. They enjoy the full protection of the State's 
social and labour legislation. The number of Arabs 
in the Civil Service is steadily growing. 

As a result of the Equal Rights lor Women Law 
1951, the status of Arab women has been consider¬ 
ably enhanced, especially by the abolition of poly¬ 
gamy and child marriages. Government and Work- 
ers' Sick Fund clinics has been set up in many 
Arab villages, and there has been a steady improve¬ 
ment in health. The death rate has fallen from 15-20 
per thousand before the rise of Israel to 6J in 
1962. Infant mortality and disease are now much 
below the levels prevalent among Arabs in other 
countries. Special efforts have been made to im¬ 
prove the health conditions of the Beduin. 

EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

The State facilities the development of Arab cul¬ 
ture and the use of Arabic. There are an Arabic 
daily, two weeklies and seven otber periodicals, and 
a special Arabic broadcasting station, whose pro- 
grarnmes include readings from the Koran and 
Christian services. 

Elementary education is provided free by the 
State, and the proportion of Arab children in pri¬ 
mary and secondary school has risen steeply. There 
are over 130 Arab students in the Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity and the Haifa Technion. 

Special efforts are made to encourage contact 
between Arab and Jewish youth. A joint Jewish- 
Arab youth camp was held in Acre in the 
of 1963, In Haifa tlwre is a school for pupils ogff 
both communities and a large centre which organi¬ 
zes joint sports and art drdea, meetings, exhifntione, 
etc. The Government fosters the study of Arabic and 
the culture of the Middle East in Jewish secondary 
schools. 
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Our Hebrew Column Revision No. 2 (Contd.) 

Fill in the blanks 

nTa'75»n --T75bnn mlan - mian 

- ante---mann - idIk nann .mate 

•• •. •• Y •• YV 

TD'ynn --.nante nTa‘?nn 

■ I Y V V* V V if • I ** * 

m*?*? - nna» laia a*?»n .nKiip rn'wbnn -_ 

^ VkIi^ in .mate J_ll-iate mlan .rina»_ 

•• » Y - y V ** V * * t * 

_nan 

T • 

.onan - nan ,ote*n - ,D''Tabn - Twbn itra-ii rrr 

.Dn*?' - 1 *?** .ante - mla 

•T| VV • V 

nan ,d'D'’ Dte*n - na- *?*n ,D-ato an-abn - ate Ta*?? 

••T ‘T ‘T* VTV* • -I- 

.o’ate nnan - ate 

• • •• 

,D’'?1ia_- ’?na 1*?! .D*'«^in ante --nila 

.irwi? on> - jDp,- 


ton .onx .tdruK 

.ante an ,anan anx ^aniabn aaniK 
.ante ate*n an ^a’anp an*?** anx ,a-ate ate»is ’lamR 

analKttmK .anateiamK ^a-anteianax .anateamK 

. ' * - ,anateBnK __anx ,anateanK 

_an ,anateBn ,n-anteBn ^anatean 

tnnIpaamK a-alsaanax B-mi’’^2nax anaiamK 
_L_Bn« D-ateanx Bteii-Q^? 

__ ag-an —'.an ana an 

.anaia lanax ,BtexlB^ arax 


» -1 * —» 




OUR 

COVER PAGE 


The Hebrew words on 
the cover page reads 
"Shanna Tova Tikatevu** 
which means "A Happy 
New Year/* 

The photograph shows 
David Felber presenting 
a bouquet of flowers to 
Efrat Melamed (both are 
Israelis and are in Bom¬ 
bay) on the occasion of 
the Jewish New Year 

5726. 


Assembling collective nouns is not everybody's 
idea of an indoor sport, but here ore a few 
relevant samples contributed by 
%ne of the Weizmann Institute's very senior 
scientists. 

Wisely, he prefers to remain anonymous 


A number of applied mathematicians... 
A pile of nuclear physicists... 

A stream of hydrologists... 

A set of pure mathematicians... 

A band of solid state physicists ... 

A field of theoretical fiiysicists... 

A rainbow of spectroscopists... 

A batch of chemists... 

A coagulation of colloid chemists... 

A litter of geneticists... 

A row of department heads... 
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UA3/I iU1)7 ioied 


TO OUR JEWISH BROTHERS, OUR READERS AND THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 
THE CONSULATE OF ISRAa WISHES 
A HAPPY & PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 

ROSH HASHANAH, the Jewish New Year, celebrated on the first and second days of the 
month of Tishri, (falls this year on 27th-28th September 1965), is a unique combination of 
solemnity and rejoicing. On the one hand the Bible requires its observance to be “A solemn 
rest unto you, a remembrance proclaimed with the blast of ram's horns, a holy convoca¬ 
tion. "Ye shall do no manner of servile work." On the other hand, it recalls Nehemioh's 
proclamation to the Jews of Jerusalem, "Thk day is holy unto the Lord your God, mourn 

not nor weep.Go eat rich dainties and drink sweet drinks, and send portions 

to him who has nothing ready, for this day is holy to our Lord. Grieve not, for the joy of 

the Lord is your strength." 



HILTON HOTEL OfENS IN TEL-AVIV 



The Hilton Hotel in the lest stages of construction. 


A new sixteen etorey building of inpreserVe deeign adds a new ieedure to the 
TeUAviv skyline. It is the lour-hundred apd dfty room Hilton-Tel-Avir, the twenty 
eighth in the international Hilton chain, and the laxgieet in the Middle East. 

It is believed that the new hotel, which js now undergoing a six week run-in, will 
considerably boost tourism to Israel, which already makes a substantial oonMbu^ i 
to the country’s economy. 

The Hitton-Tet-Aviv will open rMeially flWs month. 

■ "-I ; _ 















































































••Will mnyon» who it not deatituto oi tho 
ooBuaon spirit «f man wish to visw ihm risini 
oi anothar sun? Nay, would he wish it ever 
U he might live in saiety? Can anyone have 
Wb little regard to his country, eo mean, so eon* 
'Vrapted a soul as not to regret that he has 
survived to behold this iatal day? Happy would 
have been for ps U we had all been 
saerihoed .” 


Mosaic door in the Summer House oi the Palace oi 
King Herod. 


Ancient Weapons — 
spears, arrowheads etc. 
found at the Site. 


Thus spake Jewish leader Elezar ben Yair on that fateful night on the 
top of Massada in the Year 73 A.D. to a band of Jewish patriots (960, 
including women and children) who made their remarkable and tragic 
last stand for independence against the Romans. 

Pictures on these pages show the glory that once was m,. 

covered during recent stfchaeological excavations. 


i. 

Clearing the area housing the bathe. 


Ancient Coins found near the Walls. 


wn 
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MIRACLES 

from 

the heart 
of a 
RUBY 

Exciting 

Development 

in 

Physics Research 

By Hadaaaah Gillon 

Prof. Ze'ev (William) Low, winner oi the 
1965 Rothschild Prize for his work in physics, 
shines a light into the heart of a ruby and 
points at its glow, as red os a pigeon's blood, 
with the pride of a jeweller at Tiffany's showing 
a gem to a valued client. 

"Look how beautifully it fluoresces!" he 
exclaims. 

His ruby is a crystal, shaped rather like a 
pendl, three inches long, and is full of red fire, 
it has been synthesised in Ptof. Low's Depart¬ 
ment. 

"We ore like gardeners", Prof. Low says. 
"We grow the gems from seeds. This crystal is 
one of the prizes of our harvest. We also grow 
Bopf^ure crystals. We need perfect artificial 
gems for our research cm Lasers". 

A ruby Laser is one of the latest and most 
excdting developments in modem physics. It 
is on instrument which gives a high energy 
beam of light thcxt is so narrow that it cxm be 
concentrated on a pin-point and so strong that 
it cctn reach a distance of thousands of millions 
of miles. The power of its pin-point focus is 
so great that a solid object there becomes 
hecrted to very high temperature — 6,000*C 
has been reported — and it is even pos¬ 
sible wiUi it to make a hole in a diamond, 
the hardest substance known. Rays from o 
Laser hove been used to penetrate metals 
considerable distances away. 

I^f. Low explains how the miracles of the 
Laser come from the ruby, generally cxsnsidered 
to be beautiful but useless. 

"Both rubies and sapphires ore made of pure 
aluminium oxide and the colours ore obtained 
by the addition of small qucmtitiM — up to 
one-t«ath of a per cent,— of cdtromium. ■ The 
stimulaifion of the chromium whi^ gives the 


gems their fluorescence, is the principle undm*- 
lyfrig the Laser. If you grind a ruby into a 
rod 5 cms. long and 5 mm. in diameter, with 
plane parallel ends coated with a reflating 
surface, this con act os an optical csecdllatcxr, 
which ccm transmit information by light. A 
Hash of light will cause the chromium ions to 
become excited out of the ground state in 
which they usually exist. When they ore in 
the excited state they emit radiated light, and 
then return to their ground state. The ncode 
LASER comes from the initials oi the descrip¬ 
tive phrase — Light Amplification by Stimulat¬ 
ed l^ission of Radiation". 

Prof. Low is an expert on the phenomena in 
physics which hove culminated in the dis¬ 
covery of Lasers. A strictly observant Jew, 
who wears skull cap in his laboratory, he 
graduated from Queen's University in l^gs- 
ton, Canada, and went on to study microwave 
spectroscopy at Columbia University under 
Nobel Prize Winner. Prof. C. H. Townes. Since 
then he has worked at the University of Chi¬ 
cago and M.I.T., has published over 100 
scientific papers and a book in his specialised 
fields, and is a member of the New York Aca¬ 
demy of Science. He was awarded the Israel 
Prize for Physics in 1962. 

Immigrating to this country in 1950, Prof. 
Low soon came to the conclusion that in a 
small country like Israel, with its limited bud¬ 
gets, it was necessary to specialise in a branch 
of physics which was not attracting widespread 
attention. 

"After a great deal of heart searching", he 
says, "I decided to concentrate on para¬ 
magnetic resonance, which deals with the 
energy levels of weakly magnetic ions and 
their behaviour at low temperatures. I chose 
this field because I thought that I could ask 
some significant questions and possibly, with 
luck, get some valuable answers. The field 
was not in the limelight, and work in it was 
being done in very few F>iaces. The budget 
required was not high — between $10,000 and 
$50,000 — anything up to $100,000 in physics 
is low". 

Prof. Low decided that the best place to 
study this aspect of physics was Oxford, and 
he spent a summer there. As a result, he 
published a paper on a rare earth ion. Euro¬ 
pium, which attracted considerable ottenttethM 
os he was the first scientist to note the ntideor 
effects of paramagnetic resonance on friia 
particular ion. 

"When 1 came back here, 1 gathered equii>- 
ment and got things going", he recalls. “By 
1957 we had establish^ a modi^ centre. We 



were ahead of everybody except Oxford in 
this specific field, which had not attracted the 
attention of the giants, America and Russia. 

"But, in 1957, two significant things happen¬ 
ed. The U.S. and Russia realised tiie import¬ 
ance of pcffamagnetic resonance, and its pos¬ 
sible implications in making a microwave 
oscillator and amplifier, which extend the use 
of radar many times 

"Defence Depxirtments jumped at the ideas 
plicit in this field and thousands of people 
gan to work in it. One good result was that 
I could get far larger budgets in the form of 
research grants from the U.S. Government. 
But the competition became very stiff. How¬ 
ever, we're still ahead and can hold our own". 

In the course of his studies on paramagnetic 
resonance. Prof. Low found his attention mov¬ 
ing from the ground state of paramagnetic 
ions to the excited state. Then, in 1960, Townes 
proposed the idea of cm optical oscillator using 
analogue techniques of radio and radar — 
that is, a Laser. 

"Everybody became very excited about the 
idea", says Prof. Low. "I realised that I couldn't 
depend for supplies of rubies and sapphires 
on the outside world because the subject had 
become so 'hot' that material had became ex¬ 
pensive and in short supply. So we set up our 
own labs to make these gems". He added the 
interesting information that out of this a new 
industry is developing for Israel, which has 
already reached the pilot plant stage. "We 
con make rubies for our Lasers at a cost of 
$150, while abroad they cost very much more. 
We have a new colour, orange-red, which 
fluoresces beautifully. We are now trying to 
make white cmd blue sapphires." 

Mcddng a Ruby 

We go into the laboratory where the gems 
are synthesised. One wall is completely lined 
with dials and clocks. My attention is natural¬ 
ly concentrated on a furnace where a gem is 
being evolved from powder. As time ticks 
away on the dials, powder is puffed through 
the intense heat of the flame, which reaches 
2,500*C; the powder gathers slowly on the 
fused tip of the seed, taking eight to ten hours 
to become a crystal three inches long, fit to 
gladden any lady's heart. The gem has to be 
kept under constant observation to control its 
growth, and the Department has evolved a 
jjpecial viewing port in the walls of the fur- 
Inace, which works on the principle of the pin¬ 
hole camera, so that the maker of gems can 
peep into the furnace through the flame. 

To me, the laboratory seemed like a modem 
version of that of the old alchemist trying to 
transmute base metals into gold. 


"We are going to make Lasers here at a 
cost of $2,000, whereas if we bought them in 
America they would cost $10,000," says the 
Professor. 

Lasers ore now used in medicine for the 
treatment of detached retinas in the eye. In¬ 
stead of the conventional lamp, the intense 
Laser beam is applied for retin^ photocoagu¬ 
lation. Normally, using the Loser machine so 
that the beam is directed into the eye is a very 
awkward process and causes great difficulty 
for the physician, and Prof. Low and Dr. Y. 
Palti, of the Physiology Department in the 
Hebrew University—Hadassah Medical School, 
have developed the use of an optical fibre or 
light guide, which is half a metre long and 
looks like a copper wire. This enables the 
ophthalmologist working on a detached retina 
to place the beam where he likes, without 
having to perform acrobatics, while at the 
some time he can look into the eye. 

With the cooperation of Prof. Low, Dr, Pcdti 
and Dr. Sohor, of the Department of Neuro¬ 
surgery in the Medical School; are now carry¬ 
ing out experiments in the use of the Lasm 
beam also for brain surgery. 

Dr. Palti says: "We con focus the Laser beam 
deep into the brain and con destroy tissue 
there without destroying other tissue on the 
surface of the brcdn. If this tedinique suc¬ 
ceeds, it may be important in sudi things as 
the treatment of brain tumours. But it also 
may enable us to study the fimction of various 
portions of the brain. Our experiments are 
only in the initial stages. We ore working on 
rabbits and frogs but so for have not pub¬ 
lished anything." 

The small one-man show that Prof. Low 
opened only a decade ago has now become 
a full-fledged Micro-wave Section in the De¬ 
partment of Experimental Riysics, with him 
at its head. Dr. M. Weger, a former student, 
is working on nuclear resonance and super¬ 
conductivity, Dr. D. Shaltiel on electriocd spin 
resonance in metals. Dr. S. Yatsiv on tfie pos¬ 
sibility of making on ultra-violet Laser and 
non-linear optical phenomena. Dr. B. Budick 
on optical pumping in gases, and Dr. D. Gill 
on nuclear resonance and quadruple reson¬ 
ance in ferromagnets. 

'"The possibilities of Lasers stir the imagina¬ 
tion", says Prof. Low. "If we con make an 
ultra-violet Laser, we con concentrate reac¬ 
tions at a millionth of a millimetre. This would 
be a valuable new tool for the surgeon. At 
the other end of the scale, we can use it to 
reach for into outer space. All sorts of new 
experiments are possible!" 
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1. CHAD PRESIDENT IMPRESSED BY 
ISRAEL'S PROGRESS IN SIX YEARS ‘ 


“The Bible was certainly right in calling the Land 
of Israet the Holy Land,” Preeident Francois 
Tombalbaye oi Chad declared in Jerusalem, deeply 
impressed by what he had seen during Ms nine-day 


stay. During Ms visit to Israel, President Tombal¬ 
baye rrat the country’s most prominent leaders, 
starting with President Zalman Shaxaz, who warmly 
welcomed Mm on Ms arrival at Lod (Lydda) air¬ 
port, on 29 Septeniber. 

M. Tombalbaye rMerred with saiislaction to the 
role that Israeli assistance was playing in the deve¬ 
lopment oi Ms country. He remarked especially 
on the acMevenants oi the Israeli teachers who 
were organizing rural youth and the Israeli doctors 
who had gone to outlying places. 

At a iarewell reception in Jerusalem on the sanie 
evening, M. Tombalbaye conierred the Mghest Chad 
decoration on President Shaxar. Decorations were 
also conferred on Mr. Kadish Luz, Speaker oi the 
Knesset; Mayors Seite-Din Zouabi oi Nazareth and 
Mordechai Ish-Shalom oi Jerusalem; and Mr. 
Ya'acov Taut, who, wMIe Israel Ambassador to 
France, was the Srst Israeli to visit Chad. 



3. ISRAEL AND KENYA SIGN ECONOMIC ► 
AGREEMENT 

The Israel Government is prepared to perl/ctpale 
in the financing oi industrial projects in Kenya, Mr. 
Pinhas Sapir, Israel’s Finance Minister, and his Kenya 
counlerparl, Mr. J. S. Gichuru, stated in letters in¬ 
terchanged in Tel Aviv on 8 October. Both states¬ 
men, summing up their talks, stresmd the desire oi 
their Governments to cooperate in economic activities 
for the mutual bene/il of the two nations. 

At a luncheon in honour oi the Kenya Minister, 
Mr. Sapir expressed the hope that the agreement 
would constitute a milestone in the refalfona between 
the two countries, who had started cooperating even 
beiore Kenya had achieved independence. Since then, 
the ties between Israel and Kenya had been strengthen¬ 
ed and trade between the two countries had climbed 
steadily. Mr. Sapir assured his guest oi IsraaTs aseist- 
anee in the buildbig up oi Kenya’s industry, by way 
oi joint industrial enterprises, end the develofpment 
of Keegra’s water resources, ' 


2. COSTA RICAN FOREIGN MINISTER 
ARRIVES IN ISRAEL AS GUEST OF 
THE GOVERNMENT 

“The irimdly relations between Costa Rica and 
Israel are now at their Mghest point,” the Costa 
Rican Foreign Minister, Mr. Mario Gomez Calvo, 
declared upon Ms arrival in Israel for a six-day visit. 

Mr. Calvo said on arrival at the airport that Ms 
country was benefiting greatly from Israeli techni¬ 
cal assistance and expressed the hope that additional 
Cosfa Rican students would be enabled to receive 
Israeli training. 

During the course ot Ms visit, an agreement on 
mutual aid between Costa Rica and Israel was 
signed. For Israel signed the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mrs. Golda Meir, and for Costa Rica the 
eminent guest. 
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PICTORIAL 

NEWS FROM 


ISRAEL 


4. NEWLY BUILT CHURCH OF 
^ANNUNCIATION CONSECRATED IN 
NAZARETH 

Fhtiahing touches are being put to the 
largest church ever built in the Middle East, 
the Church oi the Annunciation in Naza¬ 
reth, Israel. 



The giant ediSce reaches a height oi 
67 ms and is capable oi housing 6,000 
worshippers at one time. 

Unlike most modem homes oi Christian 
worship built today, Nazareth's "Church oi 
the Anmmciation" has been constructed in 
conventional-traditional style. Its inunda¬ 
tions rest upon the “Grotto oi the Annun¬ 
ciation” sight, where, according to the 
Christian tradition, the angel Gabriel 
lH^ught to Mary the tidings oi the birth 
oi Jesus. 

Cottstruciion oi the new church was 
carried out by the Israel Contracting Com¬ 
pany Solel-Bor»h, iollowing a world wide 
tender issued by the Vatican. 



5. FIRST MODERN BEDOUIN VILLAGE 
INAUGURATED 

The hrst modem Bedouin settlement set up within the 
iramework oi the Israel Government’s denomadization pro¬ 
ject was recently inaugurated near Kiryat Tivon, in Northern 
Israel, in the presence oi the Minister oi Agriculture, Mr. 
H. Gvati, an Arab Parliament member, Mr. Jaber Ma’adi 
and the Mayor oi Nazareth, Mr. Seii ed-Din ex-Zuabi, as 
well as Bedouin tmtables from Galilee in the north and the 
Negev in the south. The village, which comprises 60 modern 
dwellings, a school and other communal services, had been 
connected to the national telephone grid a iew hours beiore 
the inauguration ceremony. Its inhabitants are Bedouin oi 
three tribes which previously occupied dilapidated buildings 
on Government land. 

In his address to the new settlers, the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture pointed out that their village was the Erst link in a 
long chain oi permanent settlements which the Government 
intends to put up in Galilee and in the Negev in order to 
enable Israels Bedouin to strike roots. Government grants 
would continue to be given, he added, in order to build a 
local clinic and a feeder road to neighbouring Kiryat Tivon, 
as well as water conduits and links to the national power grid. 

Elaborating on Government aid to Arab rural liii in Israel, 
Mr. Gvati revealed that "soon there will be no Arab village 
without its own feeder road and running water supply.” His 
Ministry continued to instruct Arab farmers in new methods 
of cultivation, helped them to require modem agricultural 
machinery and assisted in the irrigation of crops by introduc¬ 
ing such novelties as sugar-beet and cotton. 


PHOTO CAPTIONS: 

1. The President of Israel Mr. Zalman Shazar greets 
the President of Chad at a state dinner in honour 
of the distinguished guest in Jerusalem. 

2. The solemn act of signature. Mr. Mario Calvo, 
signing left; Mrs. Oolda Meir, signing right. 

3. Mr. Gichuru (right) and Mr. P. Sapir sign the 
agreement. 

4. The church nearly completed. 

5. One of the 60 newly completed villas in the village 

and tihe Bedouin family which occupies it standing 
in front of it. * 
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Mra. MunUd euta ttm ribbon to dooltuo th» Exhibition opon. Looking 
on an (horn Mi): Mr. Chaniabhai of Bharatiya YUya Bhavart, 
Mr. R. Dainl — Conaul of laraal, Mr. Khandoralla of Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhaoart, Mra. Daird and Dr. MunM. 

Dear Friends, 

I am glad my friend, Mr. Itzhak Novon, 
Vlce*Consul for Israel, has been able to 
give us the benefit of seeing the agricuh 
tural progress made by Israel. 

Israel is a miracle State, brought into 
existence by the United Nations. 

it is a teenage State, seventeen years 
old, not even a maior according to Indian 
low. 

It has worked miracles. It has convert¬ 
ed swamps and dunes into smiling fields 
and orchards. 

Its forms produce more than three- 
quarters of the food required by the 
country and make substantial contribution 
to earning foreign exchange. 



“ISRAEL AGR] 
DEVELOPMENT 

An exhibition depicting some of the 
achievements of Israel in the field of 
Agriculture was declared open by 
Dr. K. M. Mimshi at the l^oratiya 
Vidya Bhovon on October 28th. Mrs. 
Munshi inaugurated the Exhibition. 

Speaking on the occasion, Dr. ^un- 
shi declared: "Our planners snould 
hove taken Israel os on object lesson 
in the matter of Agricultural policy". 

Welcoming the invitees Mr. R. Dafni, 
Consul of Israel, said that the show 
was a "modest attempt" at presenting 
some of the adUevements of IsraM 


Fruits, like oranges, grape-fruits and 
citrus, are intensively cultivate for export. 

The achievement is all the more mira¬ 
culous becouse most of the Jews came to 
Israel from all over the world, following 
different ways of life. Many of them 
had never handled a plough; they were 
students, traders, professors, lawyers turn¬ 
ed amateur formers. Israel welded them 
into a compact society. 

Its rain-foil varies from 40" in the north 
to 1" in the south. The greatest achieve¬ 
ment of Israel has been to husband and 
utilise every drop of water that the rains 
give them. 

I wish our planners had taken Israel 
as an obfect lesson in the matter of 
agricultural policy. 

The policy has been directed to grow¬ 
ing more and more form produce that 
can replace imports and earn foreign 
exchange. 

It concentrated on reclaiming swamps 
and dunes, in improving the soil, in find¬ 
ing untapped sources of water in dry 
areas. 

On the other hand, for seventeen years, 
our planners preferred to neglect agricul¬ 
ture and concentrated on ideobgical ex- 


A diatingaiahad gaaat. Mr. Shantilal Shah, 
Maharaahtra'a M/niator tor Pvdtiio Haalth, Lam 
and Jadieiary (tidrd from loti) it mtn with' 
Mr. Rayon, Dr. and Mra. MunM 
and Mr. Daird. 
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CULTURAL 

EXHIBITION” 

^ Agrriculture. He assured that Israel 
•would be very happy to provide any 
assistance to India in increasing its 
agricultural output. 

The exhibition, which was open to 
the public for eight days, was largely 
otteiiided. Among the distinguished 
visitors were Mr. Shantilal Shah, 
■ Maharashtra's Minister for Public 
Health, Law & Judiciary, and Mr. D. R. 
Prodhon, Chief Secretary to the Gov¬ 
ernment of Maharashtra. 

V The following is the full text of 
Munshi's address. 



Mr. Dalni explains a point oi intornt to Dr. and Mrs. Munshi and 

Mr. Khaadwalla. 


periments which hindered production 
rather than helped it. 

Fifteen years ago, as Food Minister, I 
tried to co-ordinate oil agricultural poli¬ 
cies under the heading "freedom from 
foreign food". It was a cry in wilderness. 

It was left to Pakistan's aggression to 
moke us realise that "freedom from foreign 
food" is the base on which alone our 
political and economic freedom can be 
built. It is the very foundation on which 
our existence depends. 

We cannot thank America enough for 
giving us food aid in a generous measure. 

food-grains supplied to us under PL 
w80 has been a powerful sedative; it 
lulled us into self-complacency and en¬ 
couraged our helplessness. We had to 
wait for a foreign aggression to awaken 
us to this grim reality. 

We produced about 48 million tons of 
cereals in 1950, when our deficit was re¬ 
ported to be 10 y*. I am speaking from 
memory. We are now producing well- 
nigh 90 million tons and our deficit is 6%. 

This 8% deficit is unreal; it is a scare 
created by economists ond propagated 
by politicians. 


Even if it is a real deficit, it can easily 
be wiped out by careful storing, economy 
of consumption, and by o little austerity. 

We are living in difficult times and we 
must face the crisis by grim determination 
to achieve “freedom from foreign food", 
by growing more food and in the mean¬ 
time cutting down consumption. 

We ore in the midst of a war, whether 
we call it a war or not. We are faced 
with enemies who are relentless. We 
have to meet them in every way by auste¬ 
rity, by self-sacrifice, by heroic courage. 
Our Jowans have showed the way; we 
should be ready to follow them. 

With these words, I declare this Exhi¬ 
bition open. 



K aaeUon ot the inyitaaa at tfia 
inauguration oi tba BMbiiion. 
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STUDENTS FBOM FOUR CONTINENTS STUDY 
CO-OP PROIECTS IN ISRAEL 


Co-operation among university students from 
developing countries, now meeting in Israel, 
may lead to the establishment of various forms 
of co-operative and other self-help enterprises 
for students in four continents. 

Twenty-two students — including only one 
co-ed—^from fourteen countries in Africa, Asia, 
(Moshin Akhtor of F-13 South Extension, New 
Delhi-3 represents India) Latin America and 
Europe, these days gather at the Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity in Jerusalem as participants in on inter¬ 
national seminar on how to organize and 
maintain such projects. 

Initiator of the seminar is the National Union 
of Israeli Students, which has considerable 
know-how in this field, with The World Uni¬ 
versity Service of Israel and The Co-operative 
Movement of Israel acting as co-sponsors. 

Substantial intemationcS assistance, granted 
by The (pro-Westem) International Students 
Conference, has been extended not only to 
make the seminar feasible, but has also been 
promised towards actually establishing vari¬ 
ous projects for students in developing coun¬ 
tries. 

Thus, The International Student Conference 
has given travel grants to a dozen students, 
mainly from African countries, to enable them 
to go to Israel. In addition, the ISC has de¬ 
cided to help set up student co-operatives in 


several developing countries, as pojects to be 
executed abroad with the assistance of Israeli 
students. 

The August 30, through September 20, semi¬ 
nar, the second in four years organized by 
Israeli students, gave the students from 
abroad an insight into projects organized by 
their Israeli counterparts in fields such as: 

The Hebrew University students "Akade- 
mon" printing plant which duplicates, pub¬ 
lishes and markets booklets containing sun^- 
maries of university lectures as well as biblio¬ 
graphical material; the Israeli students' travel 
association promoting international exchange 
of students as well as individual trips abroad; 
a student labour exchange office; and student 
housing service. 

Apart from studying such student enter¬ 
prises in Israel, the delegates ore hearing lec¬ 
tures and participating in discussions on sub¬ 
jects ranging from "Accounting and Fin¬ 
ance", to "Marketing", "Small Scale Low Cost 
Automation", and “Technology in Develop¬ 
ing". They have also travelled the length and 
breadth of Israel, among other things visiting 
co-operative settlements. 

During the course of the seminar, the guests 
from abroad are preparing suggestions for 
student co-ops which will suit the conditions 
of their home country. 


ASIAN TENNIS CHAMHONSHIPS 
TO BE HELD IN ISRAEL 

The second Asian Junior Tennis Champion¬ 
ships will be held in either Tel Aviv or Ramat 
Gem from November 26 to December 5. 

Invitations will be sent to the same 20 coim- 
tries which were invited to take part in the 
first Asian championships in Manila last year. 
Among them are Egypt, Iraq and Lebanon, 
and in addition newly-independent Singapore 
is likely to be asked to participate. 

The invitations will be dispatched by the 
Israel Lawn Tennis Association, with the ex¬ 
ception of those to the three Arab states, which 
will be sent out by the Philippine Lawn Tennis 
Association, originator of &e Asian Junior 
Championships. 

These decisions were reached at a meeting 
of the I.L.T.A. recently when it was also agreed 
to set up a special committee to plan the 
event. 

Israel was one of seven countries which took 
pemt in the first tournament, but hopes are that 
this time the number of participants will reach 


ELECTION RESULTS 


General elections to the Knesset (Parliament) 
were held in Israel on the 2nd of this month. 


Final results are as follows : 

Alignment (Mapoi & Ahdut Avoda) 

45 seats 

National Religious Party 

11 

10 

Agudat Israel (Religious Party) 

4 

t 0 

Poedei Agudat Israel 
(Religious Workers) 

2 

00 

Communists (Arab — Jewish) 

3 

00 

Gahal (Herut and general Zionists) 

26 

00 

Arab Alignment 
(To Mapoi & A. Avoda) 

4 

00 

Rofi (Ben Gurion split from Mapoi) 

10 

00 

Liberals (formerly progressives) 

5 

00 

Mapam 

■ 8 

* 

Communists (Jewish — Arab) 

1 

00 

Haolam Haze (non-political) 

1 

00 


120 seats 
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ESHKOL CALLS FOR 

Prune Minister Eshkol has proposed that 
Israel and other developing countries take the 
initiative and contract alliances of peace rather 
than military pacts. 

He was speaking at a luncheon given at 
his residence in Jerusalem in honour of the 
President of Chad, M. Francois Tombolboye, 
and his party. 

After noting the common desire of the peo¬ 
ples of Chad and Israel for peace, Mr. Eshkol 
said: 

“No place could be more fitting and suit¬ 
able than Jerusalem, the City of Peace, as the 
forum from which a call should go fortti to all 
nations for the establishment of such alliances. 
The ties of peace and fraternity will obligate 

RESEARCH ON 

During the lost few years considerable 
efforts have been made in Israel to increase 
the yields of the artificial fishponds scattered 
throughout the country. These efforts have 
been directed not only at improving the yields 
of carp, for the cultivation of which the ponds 
were originally created, but also at using the 
ponds for the breeding of other fish as well. 
To do this successfully the fish species must 
be carefully selected so as not to compete 
with each other in the ponds whilst making 
full use of the food sources offered by the 
different ecological niches of the pond. 

Three years ago the U.S. Department of In¬ 
terior, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, made 
a grant to Dr. A. Yashouv, a Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity graduate who is now Director of the Fish 
Culture Research Station at Dor, near Haifa, 
and Dr. B. Eckstein, of the Hebrew University 
Zoology Department, for a study on the re¬ 
gulation of fish spawning to obtain fry of 
commercially important fish for stocking ponds. 
They found that optimal results were obtained 
by the rearing together of the common carp 
(Cyprinus cari»o). the species generally known 
os "Tiberias fish" or "Amnon" (Tllapia nilo- 
dca), and the Grey Mullet (Mugil cephcdus). 

' but certain problems arose which ccdled for 
. solution. The Amnon reproduced too early 
and too fast, with the result that the ponds 
rapidly became overcrowded. Experiments 

GHANA BIDS FOR 

Ghana would welcome Israeli doctors in its 
government health services. Dr. Matthew Anum 
Bamor, president of the Ghana Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, stated at a press conference at the 
Ghanaian Embassy recently. He said that 
Ghana's newly founded medical school, which 
will turn out its first graduates in severed years, 
also lacks instructors in the basic sciences 


ALLIANCE FOR FEACE* 

the signatories to respect the sovereignty and 
independence of other countries, to refrain 
from intervention in their internal affairs in 
any manner whatsoever, and to use no other 
means than negotiation to solve international 
disputes. 

"Israel, on her part, will support an initiative 
in this direction which is in teeping with the 
spirit of the principles of the United Nations 
and the Charter of Addis Ababa. 

Reviewing the close cooperation between 
Israel and the African nations in the past seven 
years, Mr. Eshkol noted that some 1,300 Israeli 
experts in agriculture, youth education, medi¬ 
cine and other fields have served in 35 African 
countries. Today there ore over 300 Israeli 
experts in those countries. 

FISH SPAWNING 

are now in progress with a view to reducing 
its reproductive capacities through the appli¬ 
cation of hormone treatment. 

A Mcqor Problmn 

As for the Grey Mullet, a potential source 
of large amounts of food, a major problem 
was presented by the difficulty of obtaining 
its fry in sufficiently large numbers. This fish 
spawns in the open sea and its fry subsequent¬ 
ly enter the small rivers along &e coast, but 
due to the annual fluctuations in the number 
that enter these rivers as well os the fact that 
the rivers themselves are subject to industrial 
pollution, the supply of mullet fry is small 
and unstable. 

One way of increasing the supply and thus 
of providing ample quantities for stocking up 
ihe fishponds would be by inducing spawning 
of the Grey Mullet in captivity by artificiod 
means. Before it can be determined whettier 
this is possible studies must be made of the 
mechanisms as well os the physiological and 
endocrinological aspects of spawning, and it 
is particularly for the purpose of such studies 
that the U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, has now macie a further 
grant for the continuation of the earlier project. 
Whilst Dr. Yashouv is still one of the two prin¬ 
cipal investigators. Dr. Eckstein has now been 
replaced by Dr. Mordecoi Abraham, also of 
the University's Department of Zoology. 

ISRAEU PHYSICIANS 

Dr. Bamor said that he was particularly 
struck by the fact that Israel had brought 
under control those diseases — Bilhorzia, T.B 
Malaria — which were still rampant in his 
country. 

Commenting on his "Hebrew" names (Mat¬ 
thew and Bamor), he noted that his tribe hod 
several "Hebrew" customs, such as circumcis¬ 
ing boys on the eighth day after birth. 
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EDLAT INAUGURATES ITS NEW RED SEA PORT 



The new IL26-milIion port »t Bilmt, ItreefB outlet to the 
Red Sea, wa$ inaugurated laat month in the pr t eet tea of 
Prime Minister and Mrs. Levi Eshkol, end the Minister oi 
Transport, Mr. Moshe Carmel, Among the features of the 
port are a 550~metre wharf; potash and phosphate ware¬ 
houses, and special machinery for loading bulk cargoes, with 
a capacity of lOfiOO tons a day. 

Mr. Eshkol was brought by a Navy torpedo boat to an 
illuminated raft floating off the quayside, from which the 
inaugural speeches were delivered. He expressed the hope mw port d Eikt ta . Unh» w«L 

that the port would help to develop Israets ties with the countries of Asia and Africa. 

Mr. Carmel said that at the end of the detide the port would handle over a million toru of goods a 
year, instead of the present 233,000 tons. 


ISRAEL ENVOY OF MUSIC IN AFRICA 


Simha Arom, Israel's one-man musical tedx- 
nical assistance team in the Central African 
Republic, -was on home leave for a few days 
before returning to his work at Bangui. 

He first went there in November 1963, to 
set up a band at the request of the Republic's 
President. Finding local conditions not oppor¬ 
tune for this plan, he quickly got busy orga¬ 
nizing choirs, being the first to launch the per¬ 
formance of local folk songs. 

Traditions among the covmtries 70 tribes are 
very different, and Simha seeks common de¬ 
nominators between them to tone down dif¬ 
ferences and bring out values of more general 
of^ication. He never arranges songs or 
dances, but restricts his influmice to directing 
and assisting presentations. His knowledge 
of similar problems in Israel has hel;)ed him 
considerably. 

Simha, bom in Germany 30 years ago, spent 
the war years in France, escaping the Nazis 
on foot via the Pyrenees into Spain, and reach¬ 
ed Israel eventually in 1944 os a Youth Aliya 
ward. In the War of Independence he fought 
in the Golani Brigade and was wounded in 
the Negev, incapacitating his right hand. As 
he had taken up the study of violin, this seem¬ 
ed to put an end to his musical activities. But 
our rehabilitation authorities sent him to the 
Jerusalem Music Academy where he devoted 
his considerable musical talent and interest 
to leom the Frendi horn —the only instru¬ 
ment where the right hand ploys an insigni¬ 
ficant role. 

Founded Museum 

After some years he went to Paris for hirther 
studies, won horn competitions and played 
for some seasons in Frendi and Swiss ordies- 
tras before returning to Israel where he Johied 
the Kol Yisrael Symphony Orcheitifo. 


His work in Africa has become a long-term 
occupation: he has fallen in love with the 
people and their traditions, their customs and 
their folklore, and become busy with related 
projects. It is he who founded the Boganda 
Museum of Folklore and Traditional Art in 
Bangui, on ethnological and ethno-musicolo- 
gical institute which collects everything con¬ 
nected with local traditions: costumes, articles 
of daily and ritual use, photographs and parti¬ 
cularly topes of music and folktales. 

Expeditions 

To enlarge his collections, Simha goes on 
expeditions for three or four weeks at a time, 
as the Republic is bigger than France and the 
Low Countries put together though it has only 
1,200,000 inhabitants. Equipped with food, 
water and medicine, (there is much malaria) 
that moke him fully self-sufficient he drives 
from hamlet to hamlet to look around, to learn 
and collect songs, dances, customs, traditional 
tales, and costumes, recording music and re¬ 
gistering on his index cards the relevant de¬ 
tails. He is equipped with a specicd document 
from President Ducko requesting everyone to 
grant him every assistance, and his extensive 
knowledge of Songo, the main language of 
the country, helps him get along with every¬ 
one. 

He still oraanizes choirs, but only for special 
occasions. When a seminar witii participants 
from nine African countries was recently held 
in the Republic, for instance, he persuaded 
the students to form a choir and to sing one 
song each from every nation. This made ci 
big impression on all present, and Israel Tech- 
niccd Assistance, which sponsors Simha's as- 
tivities, had scored cmother point, Simha 
leaves soon for another term, and we ore con¬ 
vinced that his work will again be crowned 
with succeas for cdl ooncemM. 
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THE 

LEGAL SYSTEM 

IN 

ISRAEL 

Sanacny ei UclurM dcUvOTMl 

by Hnsh Cyaowla. Mgr. Jw. at tbs Faeultr oi law, Vnlvanity «f Borodo. 

1. ISRAEL is a Parliamentary Democracy, governed by the Rule of Law. 

Supreme powers of legislation and authority in the country rest with the Knesseth (Parliament) whi^ 
elects also the President of the Stote. 

The Cobinet is responsible to the Knesseth and must resign on losing its confidence. 

Laws passed by the Knesseth cannot be declared invalid by the Courts. 

Israel has not yet got a written constitution, the need for which has been a controversial issue since 
the establishment oi the State. It was strongly felt that in this formation period of Return and National 
Integration, the adoption of a Constitution would be still premature. 

The first Knesseth which had constitutional prerogatives had resolved alter lengthy discussions to 
draft basic lows following the country's needs, which taken together, would form the constitution of the 
State. 

Human and civil rights of tlte people, altiiough not laid down in any enactment, form port of Israel's 
Law and reality, and are safeguarded by writs oi Habeas Corpus and Mandamus. 

2. Law Courts in Israel ore independent, the judges being subject to the Low only. 

The judicial system consists of civil, religious, military and tribal courts, their jurisdiction being 
clearly defined by law. 

The civil courts consist of Municipal, Magistrates' and District Courts and the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court, which is the highest Judicial Body, has a two-fold function. It acts as the highest 
Appellate Court and sits as a High Court of Justice in matters pertaining to personal liberty and grants 
relief in all the cases when no remedies in the couit ore available. 

With regard to religious courts, Israel is one of the countries where the courts and law of the religious 
communities are recognised by the State in certain fields and matters. Their jurisdiction applies to mat¬ 
ters of personal status and varies in its extent 

While the Muslim Religious Courts (Shai^o) are exclusive in all matters oi personol status, the Rab¬ 
binical Courts function with regard to marriage and divorce only. 

No civil marriage or divorce exists in Israel. 

3. The law System of Israel. The law which existed on the 14th of May 1948, the day the State of Inael 
was proclaimed, continued to be in force by “The Law and Administration Ordinance" issued on the 
same date, but as for as it was consistent with the establishment of the State and its Organs. 

This law legacy inherited by the new State consisted of different systems, mainly of the Ottoman low, 
based to a large extent in civil matters on the Majelle, o code of ancient Muslim Civil Jurisprudence, suit¬ 
able to a primitive rather than to a modern economy, and the legislotion of the times oi the mtish Mandate, 
modelled on the British law and concept, following the needs of a developing country. 

This latter applies, for example, to the Criminal Law and law oi procedure, legislation of companies, 
partnership and bills oi exchange, civil wrongs etc. 

4. The legislotion since the establishment of the State, had made great inroads into the existing system 
of law. 

Amendments and replacements of the inherited laws have gone hand in hand with the enactment oi 
new legislation which are closer to the spirit ond the growing needs of the State, especially in face of the 
historic processes oi Ingathering and Integration. 

The Labour and Welfare legislation, like National Insurance Law, Compulsory education law and the 
Settlement oi labour disputes put Israel amongst the odvonced welfare states. 

Of the same nature ore the amendments to the Penal Law,—-the abolition of Death Penalty except 
)ter treason in time of war, and the reform of the punishment system, intended to reeducate the prisoxter 
and to rehobilitate him. 

5. Of great national importance ore the laws passed by the Knesseth which emphosise the bonds between 

the Land oi Israel and the House of Israel, particularly the Law oi Return, under which every Jew has the 
right to come to Israel as to his Homeland and to settle there. Also, 'The Nazis and their (i^oUoborators 
Law' for crimes ogoinst the Jewish people end humanity. This law made possible for the Judges of Israel 
to sit on trial in Jerusaleffl, tiie copitol of Reborn Israel and to pass judgment on Qdiman for the murder 
of six milUon Jewish people. (Contbmed on petfe JSJ 
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THE LAND OF MILK & HONEY 


(Contd, from Imuo No 20 Vol. XII) 

STATE AND NATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

THE LEGISLATURE 

Israel is a parliamentary democracy, iounded 
on freedom and responsible government. 

Supreme authority rests with the Knesset ('Assem¬ 
bly'), a unicameral legislature of 120 members. 

It elects the President of the State, ancf the Cabi¬ 
net must resign on losing its confidence. It approves 
the ermual Budget and keeps Cabinet policy under 
coratant survey. 

It is elected by universal suffrage under propor¬ 
tional representation for four years. Electors choose 
between national lists of candidates, seats being 
allocated in proportion to the number of votes ob¬ 
tained by each list. 

Members draw monthly ealaries of about IL,825. 
The Speaker receives IL1J285 and Deputy Speakers 
receive ILIJOOS. 

Debates, which are conducted in Hebrew, are open 
to the public. 

The proceedings are translated simultaneously into 
Arabic for Arab members, who may address the 
House in that language. 

CONSTITUTION AND LEGISLATION 

The Transition Law, presaibing in general terms 
the powers of Legislature, President and Cabinet, 
wru the Brst to be paased by the Knesset. In June 
1950 the Knesset resolved to enact from time to time 
iuridamental laws, which eventually, taken together, 
wtmld form a Constitution. 

The first two of these, the Fundamental Law of 
the Knesset and the Fundamental Law of Israel 
Lends, were paased in 1958 and 1960, respectively. 

There is, bssides, ordinary legislation on oorreti- 
tutiorml msrtters, tor examide: 

The Law and Administration Ordinance, 1948; 

The Sfafa Comptroller Law, 1949; 

The Law of the Return, 1950, recognising the right 
of Jews to settle in Israel; 

The Equal Rights for Women Law, 1951; 

The Stsde President (Tenure) Lew, I(f5l; 


The Natiorulity Law, 1952 

The Judges Law, 1953. 

Urdversally recognised human and dvil rights 
and freedoms, although not laid down in any enact¬ 
ment, form part of the taw of Israel much as in 
Britain, and are safeguarded by writs of fiabeas 
corpus, mandamus, and so forth. They include the 
freedoms of worship, speech, assodation, assembly 
end the Press, and the free exercise of any profes¬ 
sion, trade or buairwss. The right to hold property 
is also assured, subject to taw and to the SfafeV 
power to acquire land for public purposes, agflinst 
compensation assessed by a District Court. 

The legislative competence of the Knesset is 
supreme, and the courts cannot dedare invalid any 
law it has passed. 

It has revised and replaced many old laws, ot 
Moslem, French and Ottoman origin, or belongirtg 
to the substantial body of Er^glish law introduced 
during the Mandatory period. It has also enacted 
an exteraive body of labour legislation, a law pro¬ 
viding for free and compulsory elementary educafion, 
and a comprehensive National Insurance scheme. 

Bills are generally proposed by the Cabinet, dratt¬ 
ed by the Ministry of Justice, and presented to the 
Knesset by the Minister mainly concerned. They 
may also be proposed by one of the all-party Knes¬ 
set committees or (after approval by the House) a 
private member. 

A bill requires three readings to become law. After 
the Brst reading it is discussed by the relevant 
Knesset committee. Amendments put forward in 
oorrunittee are reviewed by the full House at fhe 
second reading, and the bill is then voted on as a 
whole at the third. 

Every law passed by the Krwsset is signed by the 
President, the Prime Minister and the Minister 
charged to implement it. Laws usually take effecf 
on publication in the Statute Book. 

The Knesset has passed over a thousartd laws. 

THE PRESIDENT 

The President of the State is elected by the 
Knesset tor a period of Sve years. 

He receives foreign diplomats, sigra treaties after 
ratiScation, formally appoints IsraeTs foreign re¬ 
presentatives, judges and the State Comptroller, and 
signs all laws except those corweming the preafden- 
tial powers. He has the prerogative of pardon and 
of corruruxting aenfonoes. 

When a new Goverrunerrt has to be formed, he 
comults with representatives of the parties and ther^^ 
calls on a member of the Knesset to undertake the 
teak. 

The present holder of the otdce is Mr. Zalman 
Shaxar, elected on 21 May 1963. The ffrst President 
was fhs' late Dr. Chaim Weisaaorm; the second was 
the late Itshsk-Bea-Zvi. 



THE CABINET 

The Cabinet, which is headed 
by the Prime Miniater, ia collec¬ 
tively reaponaible to the Kneaaet. 
It takea office on receiving a vote 
ot conddence from that body, end 
continues in office until — aiter ita 
reaignation, the reaignation ot the 
Prime Miniater ot a vote oi non- 
conSdence — a new one ia conaii- 
tgfted. Miniatera are uaually mem¬ 
bers of the Kneaaet, but non- 
members may be appointed. 

its no party haa so far com¬ 
manded an abaolute majority, all 
Cabineta have been baaed on 
coalitiora. The present one waa 
inatalled on 26 June 1963, after 
the reaignation of Mr. David 
Ben-Gurion, who had been Prime 
Miniater, with a brief interval, 
aince 1948. It is supported by 
Mapai and its afSliated Arab 
parties, the National Religious 
Patty, Achdut Ha’avoda-Poalei 
Zion, and Poalei Agudat larael. 

THE STATE COMPTROLLER 

The State Comptroller keeps 
constant watch on the probity, 
propriety, economy and efficiency 
of the public service. He exa¬ 
mines the accounts and activities 
ot Ministries, local authoritiea, 
and bodies in which the Govern¬ 
ment haa a measure ot investment 
or control. 

He is appointed for five years 
by the President on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Kneaaet House 
Committee, and ia reaponaible to 
the Kneaaet alone. 

He aubmita bis reports to the 
Kneaaet Finance Committee, cata¬ 
loguing defects or intringementa 
and making propoaala to rectify 
the faults or prevent their recur¬ 
rence. 

Hia reports are published an- 
rfmally, and at other times if he 
aiinka fit, and receive widespread 
Press and public attention. The 
first State Comptroller, who held 
^ office from 1951 to 1961, waa 
Dr. Siegfried Moses. The second 
is Dr. I. B. Nebensahl. 
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THE LEGAL SYSTEM IN ISRAEL . 

(Ctmtimted from page s5) 

6. A comprehensive legal system is still in the making. Subst^tial 
progress has been made in this respect, but it will take much time 
before a homogenous and sovereign system is built up. 

Toe 16 years of the functioning of the Knesseth, the Supreme Law¬ 
making Body of the State of Israel, the place it occupies in the imagi¬ 
nation of the people and the high standard of administration of the law, 
provide the assurance that a system of law will emerge which will be 
o source oi strength and pride to the State and to the Jewish people 
and a shining example to others. 
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AND 1 LOOKED UP TO THE SKY 
By N.C. (17), Savyon 

Adrf I hoktd up to tha aky and I kmw, 

Jkpd 1 tookad up at iha doada 
Mid I tdt it in my heart. 


No one had to tall ma. 

No one had to aay a ainfie word, 
Bacauaa I knew it by myaett, 

I knew it by myaali. 

That aha had really raaUy torm, 
Radiy, really ^ona away tmarer. 


New 1 am anting by myaaU, 

And t am looking down the lane. 

It ia a long, long lane, 

With treea on either aide. 

And a aun that ia red arid gold, 

But thwe are lota oi other tidnga, 

Re many other thinga that 
it makea me want to cry. 

So many lovea and hatea and unhappineaaea 
That it ia hard to count them all. 


And I am thinking back again. 

To the time ahe held my hand, 
Andjererything waa gold and pure and whole. 
And it makea me want to ciy, 

Secauae now I am all alone. 


Shalom! 

Daor RMKfnr, 

Tima twi coma for nia to toy “Shobm**. 

Shalom, tha most significant word in tha Habraw |angiig|iiKii 
It is tha flnt word wa iaarn. it is tha hnt word you iaamt wbaii j, 
you started to laam Habraw through tha columns of this 
magazina. Shalom means “paaca". Peace be wiHi you in oil yoiir 
endeavours. It is uttered whan yw great somebody, it is olso 
said whan you taka leave. It is in tha latter context that I say 
Shalom to you today. For after two eventful yaors in this 
great country I am returning to my little Israel. 

It is Mid that there is no place like home. That one is 
aiways happy to return to his home. However, I feet I aifP 
returning to my home os well at leaving one at the tame time. 
For how eon anyone, who has tasted the hospitality of this great 
country, leave without feeling sod, a country which becomes 
a home away from home for oil those who touch it's shores? 

I too am leaving India with sadness in my heart, for I would have 
liked to stay for a longer period if I could and absorb every* *■ 
thing possible from this land so that I could take back with 
me more and more memories of India. 

During my two short years in your beautiful country and 
especially during my editorship of this “little magazine", 

I hove ^nd mony things in common between the peoples of 
our two democracies. One of them being the eagerness to 
know about other countries. It will not be an exaggeration 
on my part when I soy that I found an enormous eagerness amon))t 
our readers to know more and more about Israel. This 
enthusiasm on the part of the readers gave me encouragement 
to introduce new features like ‘Israel — The Land of Milk and 
Honey, the Hebrew Column, the Pictorial Spread, Science 
News, Fashions, Art etc. Nor wos the interest solely confined 
to academic, scientific or cultural fields alone. The interest 
to know more about trade, commerce and industry, agriculture 
and other items connected with them was also stupendous. 

This prompted me to give, from time to time, relevant news 
about their growth, development etc. It was this keen intered 
to know more about Israel that also prompted us to increase 
the number of folios in alternate issues as well as increase , 

the circulation and I hope firat within the limited space of this 
magazine, we have succeeded in putting before you the 
trails and challenges, the failures and successes and the 
achievements of Israel. 

In parting from you, I once again soy 'Shalom', the desire 
for which is yet another bond linking India and Israel. 


Yours truly, 



(I. Novon) 
EDITOR 
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USE OF AQUA AMMONIA IN FISH PONDS 

By A. Beresky. Chi^ Agronomist of Chemiccds & Phosphortos Ltd^ Hcnio, brcml 

and 

S. Sarig. Diroctor ol Loborcctory of 


The commercicd use of aqua ammonia os a 
nitrogen fertilizer for varied crops started in 
Israel during the latter part of 1957. Since that 
time it has been successfully used for the 
fertilizing of winter small grains, pastxire crops, 
com, cotton, irrigated sorghum, sugar beets, 
potatoes and vegetables. It has also been 
used for the fertilization of orchards, decidu¬ 
ous trees and grapes. 

Aqua ammonia, being on economical source 
of nitrogen, replaced in most cases solid am¬ 
monium sulfate which resulted in considerable 
savings. 

Properties of aqua ammonia 

Fertilizer grade aqua ammonia is a low 
pressure nitrogen solution usually containing 
at ordinary temperatures 20 per cent nitrogen. 
It is prepared by diluting anhydrous ammonia 
in water. This dilution is best made in special 
converter units, equipped with cooling systems. 

Aqua ammonia is a clear liquid, completely 
soluble in water, having a pungent odour. At 
a concentration of 25 per cent ammonia in 
water it has the following properties: Den¬ 
sity at 60’F — 0.913, initial boiling point — 
at 102°F at sea level; it exerts a pressure of 


Fish Diseosss, Nir*Dcmd, brocsl 

7.2 psig at 70*F and 17.6 psig at 110*F. Des¬ 
pite this low vapour pressure ammonia tends 
to evaporate from the water solution at all 
temperatures and concentrations. Aqua am¬ 
monia is, therefore, kept in closed containers 
in order to eliminate any losses of ammonia 
by evaporation. For the same reason aqua 
ammonia is injected into the soil and covered 
instantly at the time of application. 

When applied in irrigation water at low 
rates aqua ammonia tends to dissolve in it 
and combine with clay or organic matter pxtr- 
ticles, which inhibit the evaporation of am¬ 
monia. After application, aqua ammonia in¬ 
creases considerably the alkalinity of water. 

These properties of aqua ammonia make it 
suitable for the fertilizing of artificial fish 
ponds in Israel and hove also been success¬ 
fully exploited for the control of a fish disease 
caused by a toxin producing algae. 

Fertilizer in fish ponda 

Experiments carried out by Dr. B. Hepher 
of the Fish Culture Research station at Dor 
(1) have confirmed the possibility of using 
aqua ammonia as a nitrogen fertilizer in arti¬ 
ficial fish ponds instead of ammonium sulfate. 
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The results of these tests hctve proved that 
aqua ammonia has no ill effects on fish or 
their growth at concentration levels similar 
to those achieved after regular applications of 
ammonium sulfate. 

Growth Pond Fish Fertilized with Aq[ua 
Ammonia in comparison to Ammonium Sulfate 


(Calculated per I Hectare)* 


. AQUA AMMONIA | 

AMMONIUM SULFATE 


Incro- 



Incro- 



mont 

Dailv 


mont 

Dcdly 


(Kg.) 

Incro- 


(Kg.) 

Incro- 

Pond 

in 112 

mont 

Pond 

in 112 

mont 

No. 

day« 

(Kg.) 

No. 

doyo 

(Kg.) 

15/B 

2 170.5 

19.4 

14/B 

2 133.0 

19.0 

19/B 

2 061.2 

18.3 

18/B 

2 098.7 

18.7 

23/B 

2 043.7 

18.3 

27/B 

2 227.5 

199 

Avg. 

2 091.8 

18 7 


2 153.0 

19.2 


* Both fertilizers have been applied at seven fort¬ 
nightly rates of 65 Kgs. per hectare, giving a total 
oi 455 Kgs per hectare for the growing season All 
the ponds, also, received seven iortnightly applica¬ 
tions of single superphosphate at the rote of 70 Kgs. 
per hectare, giving a total of 490 Kgs/Ha for the 
growing season. 

Fish development in ponds fertilized with 
aqua ammonia was found to be equal to that 
of ammonium sulfate fertilized ponds. The eva¬ 
poration and binding of nitrogen in the ponds 
appeared to be to the advantage of aqua 
ammonia. 


A small, short lived, rise in pH due to the 
addition of aqua ammonia has been observed, 
but this rise did not exceed more than 0.2 to 
0.4 when aqua ammonia was applied at a rate 
of 65 Kgs. per hectare. 

The pH of fish ponds in Israel ranges bet¬ 
ween 8.0 and 9.0. It is known that an optimum 
pH for successful growth of worm water fishes 
lies in the range of pH 8.0. The advantage of 
using aqua ammonia as a source of nitrogen 
over solid ammonium sulfate will be more ac¬ 
centuated in ponds having pH levels under 8.0. 

Methods hiveetigated 

Methods of application of aqua ammonia 
to fish ponds hove been investigated, in order 
to minimize the hazards involved to men and 
fish. The "continuous flow" method has been 
found as the best for applying aqua ammonia 
to fish ponds. According to this method aqua 
ammonia is slowly liberated from on iron con¬ 
tainer (could be a used oil barrel) through a 
thin plastic tube immersed in five centimetres 
(two inches) of pond water at a distance of 
&ree to four metres from the windward bank. 

Prevailing winds aid in relatively rapid dis¬ 
persion of the liquid fertilizer, preventing the 
formation of traps or ammonia pockets of high 
concentrations. It has been found that the 
total quantity of aqua ammonia supplied to a 
pond of four hectares from one application 

(Contd. on page 7) 
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MALARIA VACCINE 
SOUGHT 

A tecan of scientists 
from the Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity — Hadossoh Medical 
School are at present 
workuig in highly ende¬ 
mic malaricd regions in 
Africa, collecting malaria- 
infected human blood 

__ samples, processing them 

in me neld, and sending *em back to Jerusa¬ 
lem for antigenic analysis. They ore trying 
to find a vaccine against malaria. 

Malaria, the dread ruler of vast areas of 
Africa and Asia, kills one million people e^h 
year and incapacitates a further ten million. 
In many parts of the world, such as Israel, the 
disease has been mastered by draining the 
swamps and spraying the areas where the 
mosquitoes, the vectors that carry the disease, 
breed. But this system has proved almost 
impossible to put into effect in dealing with a 
great continent covered with extensive jungles. 
The Israeli scientists are particularly concerned 
with these areas. 

It is known that people who suffer from 
malaria in their youth develop an immunity 
to the malarial parasite as they grow older, 
and can lough at mosquitoes carrying the 
same malarial strain even if they are bitten 
by them. This immunity is caused by a pro¬ 
tective antigen or antigens, which are foreign 
substances in the body that stimulate the for¬ 
mation of antibodies providing the immunity. 
It is these antigens found in the malarial par¬ 
asite that the Israeli team of scientists is 
analysing. 


Rodents and Birds to the Rescue 

The situation is complicated because some¬ 
body who has developed immunity to a parti¬ 
cular strain of malaria in one country may, 
nevertheless, fall victim to the same strain 
if he ever visits another country. This may 
be due to the fact that there are different anti¬ 
genic components in the strains of malaria, 
although they belong to the same species. 

Professor Aviva Zuckerman and her team 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem hove 
developed special techniques for analysing 
the antigens in rodent and bird malarias. This 
is a comparatively complex process, because, 
unlike bacteria, the malaria parasites ore 
found inside the red blood corpuscles in the 
host, and any antigen analysis requires para¬ 
sites in quantity and free of red blood cell 
components. 

In th^ir- analysis of 2 species of^bdent mala¬ 


ria, Dr. Zuckerman and her team have found 
eight and six antigens respectively, two anti¬ 
gens out of the eight and one out of the six 
being specific to the particular spedes, while 
the rest of the antigens ore common to both 
spedes. 

At the request of the U.S. Army and with 
a grant from it, the team is now studying the 
antigenic components of human malarias. 
They ore collecting samples in West Africa 
and will subsequently go to Malaysia. After 
processing the samples in the field laborato¬ 
ries, they are sending them to Jerusalem, 
where they will conduct detailed antigenic 
analysis. 

If protective antigens ore found which con 
be synthesized, then the possibility of pro¬ 
ducing the vaccine against malaria will cease 
to be a dream. 

• 

PEEPING AT THE BIRTH OF A RUBY 

The andent alchemist, trying to make his 
gold, had a problem : he could not see whai 
was cooking. The same difficulty confronts 
a modern alchemist making artificial gems. 

An Israeli scientist has invented a device 
which makes it possible to look into the heart 
of a furnace, in which ortifidal rubies are 
being made at a temperature of over 1,700’C, 
through a viewing px)int the size of a pinhole. 

Physidsts working with lasers require arti¬ 
ficial rubies and sapphires, and the labora¬ 
tories of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
are producing their own gems for this pur¬ 
pose. It is all-important to observe the early 
stages of the crystal's growth to ensure that 
it has the right shape, size, position and colour. 
This is usually done by cutting an opening in 
the furnace wall. Heat is lost, and a tempera¬ 
ture gradient is set up which extends into the 
growing gem and spoils the crystal. 

Dr. Max Foguel, of the Hebrew University, 
has invented a viewing port which works on 
the principle of the pirihole camera, and util¬ 
izes the fact that an object, at high tempera¬ 
ture, is in itself a light source. His viewing 
port is a conical opening through the furnace 
wall. At the oj^x of the cone is the pinhole, 
capable of projecting the real image of the 
object onto an external screen. 

The chief advantage of the viewing pxsrt 
is that it hardly affects the thermal conditions 
inside the furnace. More than one viewing 
port can be used, and the crystal can be seen 
growing from all sides. 

Thus the Hebrew University sdentists ore 
following the process of perfect gem formation 
wife fee naked eye, due to a simple invention 
which is in the process of being patented 
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alarm bell prevents rats 

FROM BREEDING UlTF. RABBITS 

"Hear the loud alarum bells — Brazen 
bells!", cried Edgar Allan Poe, more than a 
century ago, in his warning against the ter¬ 
ror inspired by the clangour and the clanging 
of these particular bells. If rats and rabbits 
wish to reproduce their species at the high 
fertility rate for which they are famous, they 
should heed the poet's warning; experiments 
conducted in Jerusalem indicate that the ring¬ 
ing of an alarm bell radically reduces the cap 
acity of these animals to breed. 

Professor Bernhard Zondek and Dr. Isachor 
Tamori, of the Hebrew University — Hadossoh 
Medical School, have found that, when rats 
and rabbits are exposed to a bell ringing for 
a period of one minute at ten minute intervals, 
day and night for nine days, their fertility 
rate drops to 10-20 per cent. In control experi¬ 
ments, rats and rabbits not subjected to a 
ringing bell maintain a fertility rate of 70 to 
80 per cent. 

ITie bell does not affect the sexual potency 
of the male, and he remains as attractive os 
ever to the female She does not reject his 
advances merely because the alarm bell is 
ringing. But their union is not blessed with the 
customary issue. 

Bell Stops Pregnancy 

When detailed studies were made by the 
scientists, they found no anatomical changes, 
m either the male or the female, to explain 
the infertility. The noise of the bell seems to 
exert a specific damaging effect on the cap¬ 
acity of the spermatozoon to fertilize the ovum, 
and on the capacity of the ovum to be fertiliz¬ 
ed by the spermatozoon. The process is rever¬ 
sible— rats that have been reduced to infer¬ 
tility by the ringing of the bells will recover 
their normal reproductive after a twelve- 

day vacation from the noise. 

If bell-ringing was started after female rats 
were already pregnant, the noise created a 
disturbance in the course of pregnancy, acting 
in effect as a pregnancy block. In experiments 
with rats seven or eight days after mating, 
the bell was rung for 48 hours. This caused 
the pregnancy rate to drop from 70-80 per 
cent to 5-20 per cent. The uterus of the rats 
appeared os if pregnancy had not occurred. 

Deaf rats are impervious to the bells. In 
fcrder to prove that the auditory stimuli were 
responsible for the infertility or for the drop 
in pregnancy rate, the scientists conducted 
similar experiments, using as controls rats 
which had been deafened for several weeks 
with kanomycin. The fertility - of these deaf 


rots remained unaffected by the ringing of 
the alarm bell. 

• 

A MAGIC EYE WATCHES THE WATER 

A good mother hen keeps a constant check 
on what her chickens are doing every minute 
of the day, and a good hydrologist should 
know exactly where every drop of his country's 
underground water resources may be at any 
pxarticulor moment. A new electrical device 
enabling the hydrologist to sit comfortably in 
on office, and yet, at the same time, to keep 
a magic eye on all underground water in 
which he is interested has been developed 
by Israeli engineers. 

The machine is an electric analogue whicii 
makes it possible to chart Israel's water re¬ 
serves and to predict what these will be for 
the next fifteen years. The analogue consists 
of a series of large boards, crammed with 
buttons and electrical wires, that can be 
plugged into different holes, each represent¬ 
ing a certain well in the country. All the 
information that the hydrologist needs, such 
as how much water can be safely pumped 
from each well at any time or whether a well 
needs replenishing, is translated into a series 
of steel-blue flashing dashes on the analogue. 

Electric Current Simulates Water 

The principle on which the analogue is con¬ 
structed is that the behaviour of underground 
water can be simulated by the flow of electri¬ 
city, using electric resistance of various 
strengths to represent the different conditions. 

Almost all Israel's water comes from many 
hundreds of wells, sunk at various points in 
the country, and data from all these wells 
have been compressed into the analogue, giv¬ 
ing a clear picture of the country's water 
resources. Only the amount of rainfall which 
will fall in the future remains uncertain, but 
even this can be more or less calculated on 
the basis of past records. Calibrated to show 
both summer and winter levels of underground 
water, the analogue gives a clear picture of 
the present and future situation. 

The machine was designed by Dr. Jacob 
Bear, of the Haifa Technion Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, and was built by the Elron Hectronics 
Company of Haifa. It is an advanced model 
with a far greater scope than any unit pre¬ 
viously built. The United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization and several other 
foreign agencies hove expressed interest in 
it, and it seems that the analogue can be 
adopted to planning oil pumping. 

The analogue took 10,000 hours to develop 
and build, and the manufacturing company 
can provide similar models at a cost of $200,000. 
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JAFFA ORANGES FAU. IN YOUR LAP 

An Israeli kibbutz has invented a nevr type 
oi fruit-picking machine that saves many hours 
of labour, and also makes the life of the fruit- 
picker far less arduous. 

Normally, fruit is picked by a labourer who 
carries a ladder from tree to tree, ascending 
and descending, and filling his basket; he then 
moves the ladder round the tree. TTie work 
is considered wearisome and unpleasant, and, 
as standards of living rise, so it becomes more 
difficult to find labour. The Israeli kibbutzim 
also suffer from a shortage of hands. Vorioiis 
types of fruit-picking machines have been 
built around the world to ease this situation. 

The kibbutz of Kfar Giladi, on the Mountains 
of Galilee, is not only a fruit-producing settle¬ 
ment, but it also has a factory that manufac¬ 
tures mechanical digging equipment to be 
hitched to tractors. Nachman Giladi, son of 
the founder of the kibbutz, decided to merge 
the two branches of the kibbutz and has in¬ 
vented a new fruit-picking machine, manu¬ 
factured in the factory. 

Complete Self Control 

His machine is based on the principles of 
the power backhoe, used for scooping up soil. 
It looks rather like an octopus that has two 
long arms. At the end of each arm there ore 
two small, railed-in platforms. A picker stands 
on each platform. The tractor pulls the mach¬ 
ine along the row between the trees, and two 
pickers work on each side. Thus four men 
work simultaneously. 

Each picker, standing on his platform, has 
individual hydraulic control of it by means of 
levers. He can raise or lower the platform, or 
can rotate it in a complete circle. Thus he 
can, at will, without any effort, collect the 
fruit at any height or angle, advantages not 
found in other such machines. He puts tiie 
fruit collected in a sack on his platform and, 
when this is full, he lowers the sack gently 
on to a collection cart, which is also pulled 
by the tractor through the groves. 

The machine is being patented by the Israel 
National Council for Research and Develop¬ 
ment in Jerusalem. 

• 

SCHOOLBOY BUILDS DESALINATION MODEL 

Scientists and water engineers ore all steam¬ 
ed up these days about the best way to desa¬ 
linate sea water — whether to use conven¬ 
tional fuel for heating, or to use atomic power, 
or to use the freezing process. An Israeli 
schoolboy has thrown some hot water into 
the controversy. 

Yaacov Wald, on eighth-grade pupil at the 


SIXTEEN PER CENT INCREASE IN 
ISRAEL’S 1965 EXPORTS 
Israel’s exports in the iisrt ten months of 
1965 amount to $357.6 million, a 16% increase 
over the same period last year. Industrial 
exports (including diamonds) rose to $284.4 
million, an increase of 12.6%, while citrus 
exports totalled $62.1 million, a rise of 33%. 
TWs was announced recently by the Govern¬ 
ment Bureau of Statistics and the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry on the basis of r 
provisional data. 


Max Fine Vocational School in Tel Aviv, Israel, 
constructed a desalination unit and won a 
prize in the 1965 Science Model Contest. The 
contest was organized by the Weizmann In¬ 
stitute of Science at Rehovot for Secondary 
School pupils. The principle of this model is 
that water boils at lower temperatures when 
it is under low pressure. In his model unit, 
a vacuum is created through suction and water 
boiling under low pressure is converted into 
steam, which is condensed into fresh water, 
heat being obtained in the process. Wald 
claims that his small model desalinates water 
more cheaply than other methods now being 
tried. 

One hundred and forty of Israel's Einsteins 
of the future participated in the Contest, 
which was judged by leading scientists of the 
Weizmann Institutes who declared that sparks 
of genius were revealed by many of the young 
participants. 

• 

RADIATION LEUKEMIA IN MICE COUNTERED 

Leukemia in mice, caused by radiation, can 
be retarded if treated with a material extract¬ 
ed from the spleen of a sheep. 

In experiments being conducted at the Weiz¬ 
mann Institute of Science, Rehovot, Israel, by 
a team headed by Professor Yitzhak Beren- 
blum, leukemia was produced in mice by 
over-exposure to X-rays. When treated with 
the sheep spleen extract, very positive results 
were obtained. 

The scientists stress that the material is 
effective only in mouse leukemia caused by 
radiation, and there is no evidence that leuke¬ 
mia in mice is the same os in man. Further¬ 
more, it is not proved that man con tolerate 
the sheep spleen extract. 

The experiments hove taken four years an% 
ore expected to continue for several more 
years. The team of scientists headed by ftof. 
Berenblum includes Prof. E. Hodes, a visiting 
American professor. Dr. Nathan Trainon and 
Dr. Gavriel Cividolli. 
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(Contd. from pag» 3) 

point has been equally dispersed throughout 
the whole area of the pond during 12 to 24 
hours. It has also been found that the optimum 
duration of application of aqua ammonia to 
a fish pond from one application point ranges 
from two to three hours. 

Controlling Algoo 

^F’rymnesium parvum. Carter, a toxin pro- 
oucing algae which has developed in artificial 
fish F>onds having above 250 mg. Cl per litre 
of water, has been responsible for heavy mor¬ 
tality of fish raised in these pjonds. 

Until 1960 the principal means for controlling 
Prymnesium blooms in fish ponds were appli¬ 
cations of ammonium sulfate and copper sul¬ 
fate. But it has been found that the con¬ 
trolling action of ammonium sulfate is limited 
only to temperatures over 20‘’C and to a pH 
not less than 8.5. At lower temp>eratures and 
pH uneconomical quantities of ammonium sul¬ 
fate are required for the control of Prymne¬ 
sium. The action of copper sulfate is not affect¬ 
ed by temperature or pH changes, but is 
restricted by its toxicity to carps and to food 
animals of the carps in concentrations 
required for the control of Prymnesium. High 
organic matter content of the ponds has a 
fixating action on copper sulfate and decrea¬ 
ses its effectiveness as an algicide. 

Experiments carried out during the years 
1959 and 1960 at the Laboratory of Fish Dis¬ 
eases have proved that aqua ammonia has 
olgicidol properties. It has, also, been found 
that aqua ammonia is the only algicide effi¬ 
cient for the control of Prymnesium when the 
pH of the pond water drops under 8,5 and at 
temperatures below 20'C Efficient control of 
Prymnesium has been achieved when apply¬ 
ing aqua ammonia at a rate of 15 litres per 
1,000 cubic metres of pond water. Such con¬ 
centration of ammonia raises the pH of pond 
water from 0.4 to 1.0 pH units. 

ConvMrtioncd Method Ussuitoble 

The conventional method for distribution of 
aqua ammonia os a fertilizer, already men- 
* tioned above, was found to be unsuitable for 
the control of Prymnesium, since quantities up 
' ta. 25-30 litres of aqua ammonia per minute 
had to be applied to the fish ponds. This has 
been achieved by means of a specially deve¬ 
loped plastic boat and tank, fitted with on 
outboard motor, which enabled homogenous 
dispersal of aqua ammonia in all ports of the 
pond. 



Details of device for dispensing aqua 
ammonia by gravity into fish pends. 


Storage cmd Handling Equipment 

Aqua ammonia is a low pressure nitrogen 
solution which should be stored, hauled and 
distributed in special closed containers, in 
order to avoid losses by evaporation and pos¬ 
sible hazards to men and animals on the farm. 

The specially designed equipment used by 
fish breeders in Israel today for the fertilizing 
ol ush ponds and control of Prymnesium con¬ 
sists of the following items : 

1. A horizontal stationary storage tank of a 
capacity of 10 cubic metres, located in 
the settlement; 

2. A mobile nurse tank of 2 cubic metres 
capacity, for the supply of aqua ammo¬ 
nia to Ae fish ponds; 

3. A plastic boat fitted with a closed tank 
and an outboard motor for quick distribu¬ 
tion of aqua ammonia in ponds affected 
with Prymnesium; 

4. Non-returnable oil drums installed on the 
pond embankments for the application 
of aqua ammonia os a fertilizer by gra¬ 
vity to fish ponds; 

5. Various accessories, s.a. special plastic 
dripping tops, plastic tubes, etc., for the 
dispensing of aqua ammonia into the 
fish ponds. 
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lAKK LEimi HEADS MID.£AST 

Qnie« 1? year fee "American Banker" pub- 
a /Bet oi the 500 largest banks in the 
.'worii;! Every bank throughout this port 
v^lhe scrutinizes Whether it was found 

^Wi^lhy to appear in this famous list and whe- 
its place in the order of importance has 
f'-jhan^red. 

Tl» Israeli student of banking and finance 
.m of course concerned with the place our big 
'^bqnks occupy in the list of financial giants, 
‘pcmk Leumi, our biggest financial institution, 
^iccupies the 141st place, having moved up 5 
places on the list as compared with last year. 
The second Israeli bank — The Israel Discount 
Bank Ltd. — stands in 324th place, having 
advanced 18 places since last year, whereas 
the th^d important financial institution. Bank 
Hop^im, whidi was in 441st place last year 
noMf; ronlm 423rd, a not ungratifying restilt 
fca-id relatively small country. These results 
become even more outstanding, if we compare 
Israel with European countries, which have 
bonks listed under the 500 choicest banks in 
thjL free world. Austria appears in this list 
two banks; Belgium with fotir, Denmark 
4; Finland with 3; Ireland with 3; Norway 
wtua 3. Compared with those fully developed 
European countries, who have a much larger 
population than oUr little State, Israel with 3 
banks is certainly well placed. 

When we compare our country with other 
Middle-Eastern States the importance oi 
the size and of the organization of the Israeli 
banking system is even more in evidence. 
Egypt has only two banks on the list, which 
is also the case with Greece; Kuwait has one 
bcQ^ only, whereas Turkey appears with 3 
^Cmks among the 500. As regards actual size 
Stoik Leumi head all the Middle Eastern banks, 
occupying the pride of place in this port of 
the world. 

LCJV.O. RECOGNIZES EILAT AS 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 

Eilat (Israel's southern outlet to tiie Red Sea} 
has been recognized as an international air- 
port by International Civil Aviation Orgoniza- ■ 
tion at its recent meeting in Geneva. ' 

This was announced by Mr. Zvi Oren, of' 
IsraeTs Civil Aviation Au&ority, upon his re- 
from the conference. The recognition of 
[ilat as Israel's second airport was proposed 
the Israel delegation and now needs only 
^e formal approv^ of the ICAO executive. 

conference also approved l^ivo inter- 
iRbnal agreements concerning lon^^g rights 
the Middle East for yi^ones fl^wg to and 
Irom latael. ^ 




O HAPPY VACATIONS 
By Felix Weiner (grade 9) 
i In my data I diaiike om teatun, 

I For, like Pluto, its aSweye in gloom, 

I That thing is my teacher. 

Who site like a king in oar mom/ 

How lifeleae he looks, 

A day, a month, a year, 

! Reading so many books. 

Keeping the class in tear/ 

On study feeding 
, Our woeiui expectations, 

In handcuffs to school proceeding: 

! Finally, O Glory/ Come vacations/ 

No more alarm clocks/ No more ringing/ 
i Where shall I these papers throw? 

Now I will wake with birds singing/ 
i In the corner there you go/ 
i Gotte are eyes imm reading sore, 
i Tutor no longer reigns, 

Exams are no more, 
j Only happiness remains! 

DETERMINING ORIGIN OF MATTER 

A chemical method developed at the Weiz- 
mctnn Institute of Science, and concurrently at 
two foreign institutions, makes it possible to 
determine whether a particular material origi¬ 
nated from living or inanimate matter. 

It is expected to be useful for biological, 
chemical and geochemical tests. It con be 
employed, for example, to deteriiiine the con¬ 
figuration of amino acids-in antibiotics. 

Dr. Emanuel Gil-Avl#tiie Institute's Organic 
Chemistry Department, who worked out the 
method in Rehoypth, was invited to dWivw a 
lecture on it at the Third’Symposium on Ad¬ 
vances in Gas Chromatography, which was 
held recently at the Univeraity of Texas. 

The material to be tested is ploced in a gas 
chromatograph, which analyses amino acids. 
If the machine's graph shows-two peaks, the 
material is inanimate^ if it shows one peak, 
the material is derived from matter that had 
been living. ’ 

Unlike previous methods', this one is fast, 
relatively simple and extremely sensitive. 
Moreover, it r^uires only thej most 
quantities of matter for testing:, „ The mqiter 
may, for example, come from t^troldum 
even from outer space. -W 

Dr. Gil-Av has been at the Institute since 
1948 and previously worked in Dr. Weizmann's 
laboratory in England 
The other mergers of his research team 
were Mrs. Rosita Charies-Sigler, Mrs. Gcbrielo 
Fischer and Mr. David Ntirok. 
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CAESAREA 


Roman Amphithaatra in Caaaaraa 
JaraaTa moat picturaaqua opan-air 
Thaatra 


Caesarea, midwcjy along the Mediterranean 
coast between Tel Aviv and Hodla, is on 
archaeologist's dream and a sportsman's para¬ 
dise. You con loll in the sand beneath the 
arch of on early Roman aqueduct; leap into 
the sparkling water from a pier which rests 
upon Roman and Crusader boulders, drive a 
golf ball through nineteen hundred years from 
a 20th Century course into a 1st Century hippo- 
dhome; and, in the early autumn, listen to the 
world's virtuosos making music in the original 
Roman theatre under the eastern skies. 
Caesarea is indeed a happy conjtmction of 
history and beauty. Recent excavations have 
uncovered the remains of buildings belonging 
to the Roman, Byzantine and Crusader periods. 

The site on which Caesarea was to rise 
made a modest entry into history in the middle 
of the 3rd Century B.C. as a small anchorage, 
built by the Phoenicians when they captured 
the Sharon strip of the Palestine coast and 
established a chain of minor naval colonies. 
They called it Strato’s Tower. It was men¬ 
tioned by the merchant Zenon a century later 
os a place where he bought wheat on behalf 
of his master, Appolonius, the Treasurer of 
Egypt. At the end of the 2nd Century B.C., 
it was incorporated into tiie Hosmoneon king¬ 
dom by Alexander Jonnai. But the conquest 
of Jerusalem by the Roman general Pompey 
in 63 B.C. brought new masters to Strato's 
Tower. Judea was pruned of its coastal towns 
and these were placed under .the rule of a 
Roman procurator. It was still a place of 
limited importance. 

It rdke to greatness under Hero^. When Cea¬ 
ses Augustus Gonfinned him os king of Judea 


and extended his domain to the coastal region, 
Herod showed his gratitude by building a 
lasting monument to his royal Roman patron. 
On the site of Strato's Tower, he started con¬ 
struction of a town and port in the year 22 B.C. 
Twelve years later he was able to inaugurate 
one of the most striking port-cities of the 
period, naming it in honour of the Roman 
emperor. His choice of site is well explained 
by the ancient historian Josephus Flavius; 
“When he observed that there was a dty by 
the sea-side that was much decayed, but that 
die place, by the happiness of its situation, 
was capable of great improvements, he re¬ 
built it all with white stone, and adorned it 
with several most splendid palaces... for the 
case was this, that all the sea-shore between 
Dora and Joppa, in the middle between which 
this city is situated, had no good haven, in¬ 
somuch that every one that sailed from Phoeni¬ 
cia for Egypt was obliged to lie in the stormy 
sea.... But the king overcame nature, and 
built a haven larger than was the Pyreeum 
(near Athens)... (with a) quay whi^ ran 
round the entire haven." 

The deep-sea harbour, “limen Sebastos" — 
Augustus' port — compete vrith quay and 
breakwater, wos a daring engineering It 
rapidly turned Caesareo Sebastos, Caesarea 
Pedaestino, or Caesarea Moritima, as it wos 
variously called, into one of the leading ndni- 
time cities in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The town itself was, by ancient standards, 
of mojeetic size and g^^deur. This we know 
both horn the relics and from &e eye-witn«n 
report of JoMphus, who visited ^ town whem 
it was Just obout fifty years old and was vastly 




imjimssed: .. abutting the harbour vere 

housesi also oi white stone, and upon it con¬ 
verged the streets of the town, laid at equal 
distances opart. On the eminence facing 
hdrbour-mouth stood Ckresar's temple, remark¬ 
able for its beauty and grand proportions_ 

He also built other edifices, the ami^itheatre, 
* theatre, and market place, all constructed in a 
i style worthy of the name which the city bore. 

« i further appointed gomes every fifth year, 
d called them in like manner Caesar's 
Games." Outside the city walls, Herod built 
a hippodrome. 

Such was its splendour that in the year 
6 A.D., ten years after Herod's death, it became 
the seat of the Roman procurators of Judea, 
from then, on, except for a three-year inter¬ 
lude when it became once again part of the 
kingdom oi Judea under Herod Agrippa 1, 
Caesarea came under direct Roman rule. 

It was the Jews of Caesarea who, in the year 
66 A.D., raised the standard of revolt againsi 
the Romans, whose general, Vespasian, was 
headquartered in the town. Riots broke out 
between the Jews and Caesarea's large Syrian 
community, and the Romans sided with the 
Syrians. The Jews fought them both, and in 
the process lost 20,000, who were massacred. 
This touched off the Great Jewish War which 
ended four years later in the fall oi Jerusalem 
and the destruction of the Second Temple. 
Titus, after sacking Jerusalem, come to Oae- 
sarea, carrying with him the spoils of the 
Temple and thousands of prisoners, to cele¬ 
brate his victory. This was marked on 4 
October in the year 70 A.D. with a formidable 
spectacle of "games" in the omplutheatre, m 
which 2,500 Jewish prL<«oners perished. Cae¬ 
sarea blossomed in the 2nd and 3rd Centuries. 
The Jews returned, built synagogues and 
schools and prominent scholars taught the 
Law of Moses. The city also figured in the 
development of early Christianity. It was here 
that Peter had baptised the centurion Corneli¬ 
us; here that Paul was imj^isoned and held 
the conversations with Agrippcr^ "recorded in 
Chapter 26 of Acts; and from here he set sail 
for Rome. In the 3rd Century, the celebrated 
schdor Origenes established the famous school 
Caesarea, a centre of Christian learning 
Unowned for the accuracy of its copies of the 
Septuagint. The tradition was continued by 
his pupil Eusebius, author of "Onomcetikon" 
and bi^op of the town at the beginning of the 
4tiii Century. When the newly converted 
Constantine founded the capital of Constanti¬ 
nople, he endowed its churches with 50 copies 


oi the Bible, written on vellum in Coesoreo. 
Ihe famous Codex Sinaiticus, now in the 
British Museum, is believed by scholars to be 
one of these copies. 

After the Arab conquest in 639 A.D., Cae¬ 
sarea remcdned opulent for a time — travellers 
described it as "heaven on earth" — but 
Herod's splendid harbour fell into decay and 
the town declined in importance. In 1101, it 
fell to the Crusaders in a combined assault by 
king Baldwin I and the Genoese fleet. When 
Benjamin of Tudela visited it in 1170, he found 
"about 200 Jews" there. In 1187, it was re¬ 
captured by the Saracens under Saladin, after 
his decisive victory at the Homs of Hottin. In 
the next 40 years, as the scene of ding-dong 
battle, it changed hands five times, returning 
to Christian domination in 1228. But it was 
not until 1251, when the Crusader exploits in 
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the Holy Land were approaching their end, 
that Louis IX of France built the "impregnable" 
fortifications of Caesarea, whose remains may 
be seen today. The last battle took place in 
1265, when the sultan Baibors showed that the 
Crusader defences were "pregnable" after all 
by ccpturing the dty. From ttien on, it faded 
from the map, abandoned by man, buried by 
sand dunra. 

, Ardiaeologiccd excavations have been con- 
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ducted by the Missione Archaeologica Itoliana 
a Caescu'ea Institute Lombardo, of Milan, under 
the direction of Professor Antonio Frova, who 
vmearthed the Roman theatre in 1961; by the 
American industrialist and engineer, Edwin 
Link, using his own specially constructed ves> 
sei ter submarine study, who carried out a 
remarkable under-water exploration of Herod's 
submerged harbour in 1960; by Professor 
Michael Avi-Yonoh, of the Hebrew University, 
who excavated the area north of the harbour 
in 1956 and again in 1962; and by Dr, Avroham 
Negev, of the Hebrew University, on behalf 
oi the Department for Landscaping and the 
Preservation oi Historic Sites, who excavated 
the Crusader city and directed the clearance 
and restoration work in the area. Excavations 
continue. 

Caesarea is reached by a short turn-off road 
three miles north of Hadera on the Tel Aviv- 
Haifa highway. The first site of antiquity, 
seen through a stone gate decorated with a 
cross just beyond the entrance to the golf 
course, is the Roman hippodrome. This has 
not yet been excavated, and it is much over¬ 
grown, but it is worth a quick inspection to 
gain an idea of the scale of Herodian architec¬ 
ture. This race course could hold 20,000 
spectators. In the centre is an obelisk. Near 
it are three granite pillars. These are old 
Roman "horse-frighteners". Polished smooth 
and turned to the sun, they would reflect a 
blinding beam in the eyes of the horses, scar¬ 
ing them, so the stewards hoped, into speed. 

Almost opposite the hippodrome is a newly 
built side road, running north, which forks in 
front of a low mound. At the top of this mound 
is a fine 5th-6th Century mosaic, the original 
floor of a Byzantine church wi& beoutSully 
executed presentations of birds and onimc^. 
It was discovered in 1957. 

The left fork continues to the eprly Roman 
aque^ct on the sea-shore. Up t» d shcsi time 
ago, only a irnglo arch was vi^le. The others 


were oU buried under dunes. When sand 
was cleared, an immense stretch of ^e cttigincd 
aqueduct stood revealed its arches and con¬ 
duit well preserved. This solidly built struc¬ 
ture brought sweet water to Caesarea from the 
mountain springs in the north. 

Close by are the remains of 4th-7th Century 
synagogues discovered by the Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity expedition of 1956 under the direction of 
Professor Avi-Yonoh. Among the ruins 
found fragments of mosaics and decorate 
marble capitals adorned with the menora, the 
seven-branched candelabrum. Resuming ex¬ 
cavations of this promising site in 1962, Avi- 
Yonoh laid bare other relics of importance, 
including a 4th Century synagogue within 
whose compound he found a magnificent 
hoard oi 3,700 bronze coins. The latest of 
these was struck by Gollus Caesar, whose 
reign began in the year 351 A.O. In the stra¬ 
tum above were the remains oi a 5th Century 
synagogue. A little to the east of this site 
were the ruins of a large Byzantine dwelling 
house and yet another synagogue. It was near 
this site, north of the mole, that Avroham 
Negev brought to light remains identifying it 
as the original location of Strato's Tower. 

Returning to the Caesarea road, just beyond 
the hippodrome are Byzantine ruins dating to 
the 5th-6th Centuries. 'Their proudest features 
are however two earlier objects — the impres¬ 
sive statues at the foot of the broad staircase. 
Both are Roman. The one of white marble is 
2nd Century; the other, of red porphyry, is 3rd 
Century. A Greek inscription in the mosaic 
floor records that the statues were brought 
here to enrich the structure which "the mayor 
Flavius Stategius built out of public funds.. 

A few himdred yards beyond, the road 
reaches the eastern gate of the Crusader dty, 
which was the main gate. From here one 
receives the best general view of the ancient 
remains uncover^ by the extensive new 
archaeological excavations. Lapped by &e 
sea is the recently repaired mole of the Criisa- 
der harbour;, rebuilt on the site of the Byzan¬ 
tine and the original Roman port. Inland is 
the Crusader dty proper, which was endosed 
by a wcdl on ite three landward sides and 
covered an area of 35 acres. (The Roman dty 
was about six times os large). The wall wtss 
protected by a moot, 30 feet wide, whidh has 
been deored and is intad. The sloping mn- 
bankment, on additional fortification of the 
wall, is also in good condition. It rises from 
30 to 45 feet above the base of the moat 

Eoch period of settlement used the remodm 
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of earlier structures as a source of building 
materials. Statues taken from Roman temples 
were used by the Byzantines. Floors of early 
Arab houses were made of marble facings 
tom down from Roman walls. Lintels, friezes 
and columns, specially brought from Italy and 
Greece hundreds of years earlier, were used 
by the Crusaders to strengthen their fortifica¬ 
tions. Massive pillars of porphyry were hewn 
into slabs for use as millstones. Caesarea, 
thanks largely to Herod, was a seemingly in¬ 
exhaustible source of building supplies not 
only for later settlements on the same site but 
also, in the last 200 years, for Acre, Jaffa — 
and even distant Venice. 

The main gate was reached by a bridge 
supported by four pointed arches. The pre¬ 
servation of the four original piers and the 
springers of the arches made it possible to 
reconstruct the bridge. Close by are the 30 
feet high remains of the original tower which 
protected the bridge. 

Li this very area, the excavators discovered 
the remains of an earlier Crusader gate, of 
the direct approach type, built before ttie con¬ 
struction of the moat when the city was fortified 
only by a wall. Louis IX built the moat, 
strengthened the wall with an embankment 
and added a large oblong passage-way at 
rightongles to the old gate with on opening at 
its northern end, thereby converting it into an 
Mdirect approach gate. It was found in good 
conation, witti only the roof and upper storey 
miss^g. Most of the arches and pilasters, 
complete with elaborate c<^itals, were found 
in situ, and what was missing was discovered 
in tile debris. This made it possible to effect 
a fcdftiful reconstruction of the gate. Also found 
the site were grooves for the portcullis and 
sockets for the hinges of the iron doors. 

Inside the city, hard by this main gate is a 
Crusoder street, paved with large blocks of 
marble taken from Roman buildings. It runs 
westward, and linked the gate with the har¬ 
bour. To &e immediate south of this street 


were the first, hurriedly-built, Crusader forti¬ 
fications, constructed of whatever materials 
&ere were to hand — large Corinthian capitals, 
Attic bases, and fragments of friezes and 
columns. 

To the north, the ground rises abruptly. 
Tried digs showed it to be an artificied rise, 
covering the foundations of a huge building 
on one side and five large vaulted construc¬ 
tions on the other, all Herodian. The building 
may well have been the temple Herod built 
"on the eminence facing the harbour-mouth" 
of which Josephus wrote. The vaulted con¬ 
structions, one of which was intact and con¬ 
tained numerous Byzantine storage jars, were 
built by the Romans probably as port ware¬ 
houses, and they continued to be so used by 
the Byzantines. 

The summit of this rise is now occupied by 
the remains of two Crusader buildings. One 
is a cathedral which was never completed. The 
three apses at its eastern end are of excellent 
workmanship. Beneath the nave, and serving 
as its support, is the Roman vaulted warehouse 
which is intact. The northern aisle rests upon 
one of the vaulted halls which had collapsed. 
The second Crusader building, preserved only 
in its foundations and part of the upper struc¬ 
ture, was built round a large court. Eight 
Corinthian capitals bearing engravings of the 
cross were found in the debris. 

While levelling a path outside the mediaeval 
city just south of the moat, the excavators dis¬ 
covered a complex of Byzantine buildings, 
many of them with mosaic paving. 

The fine Roman theatre excavated by the 
Italian expedition is located about 300 yards 
south of the harbour. During their dig, the 
archaeologists made the historic discovery of 
a stone inscribed with the name of Pontius 
Pilate, Roman procurator of Judea at the time 
of the Crucifixion. This is unique. Up to now, 
the name of Pontius Pilate was known only 
from the Gospels and the writings of Josephus. 

Part of the theatre site is still covered by a 
profusion of broken marble columns and finely 
fashioned capitals. But the semi-circular, 
multitiered auditorium and the well of the 
stage, scooped out of the cliff above the blue 
waters of the sea, have now been cleared. 
They present a sight of beauty. The rtilers 
of those times were neither the most humane 
nor the most refined people in history. But they 
knew how to build, ibid they knew where. 
The theatre is a monument to their skill and 
taste. 
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DR. A. HALPEfUN, Economic Adviser, 
Bank Leumi le-Israel B.M. 


Israel bcanking in modern form traces its 
origins in this country only to the beginning 
of the present century. Yet banking in Israel, 
and formerly in Palestine, has always moved 
forward as the economy developed and was 
frequently in the vanguard of economic 
p)rogress. 

During the Ottoman regime, prior to the First 
World War, banking institutions were few and 
small. The most prominent bank in this 
period was the Anglo-Pcdestine Bank, to-day 
the Bank Leumi le-Israel, founded as the Anglo- 
Pcdestine Company in 1902. 

The establishment of a more modem British 
Mandatory governmental framework at the end 
of the first World War fadlitcrted the growth of 
cm embryonic banking system. In the nine- 
teen-thirties the influx of immigrants from 
Central Europe, particularly from Germany, 
brought about a more rapid development in 
bcmking. Some of these newcomers, who 
brought considerable capitcd with them, had 
behind them years of experience of work in 
European financial institutions. The number 
of bcmks then in existence rose to approximate¬ 
ly seventy, of which the loccd offices of Barclays 
Bcmk, Ottoman Bank, Banco di Roma and the 
Anglo-Pcdestine Bonk were the most eignifiocmt. 

During the Second World Wa» -the ov«all 
development of the economy, esproicdly in the 


sjAere of industry, was accompanied and coded 
by the comsidercible expcnsion and consoli¬ 
dation of the banking system, and the number 
of banks declined to 25 by the end of hostilities. 
A third stage in local banking development 
was reached when, following fte establishment 
of Israel, considerable changes in the mcdte- 
up of the banking system were required, so 
that whilst local banking firms expanded 
rapidly, foreign banks diminished in their 
relative significance. Nevertheless, in control 
to what has happened in many other newly 
independent co\mtries, foreign bonks have 
continued to do good business in Israel. In 
May, 1951, the Anglo-Palestine Bonk Ltd., the 
country's leading commercial bank, but nomi¬ 
nally a foreign company, transferred its entire 
business to Bank Leumi le-Israel (Hebrew for 
Israel National Bonk) which had been incor¬ 
porated in Israel in 1950. 

The dynamic expxmsion of the Israel eco¬ 
nomy and the growth of the country's popula¬ 
tion was anticipated by the commercial banks, 
and a multiple branch system of banking took 
shape, more espedally in recent years. The 
number of banks operating remained stable, 
however, and came to 27 at the end of 1964. 
The larger banks established a country-wide 
ramified network of branches — for example, 
Bank Leumi now has 144 branches all over 
Israel. The smaller banks also increased the 
number of their branches. The result of such 
widespread development is that the bonk has 
been drown closer to the home of every dtizen 
and has become a familiar feature of the land¬ 
scape, but at the same time it led to critidsm 
of the waste entailed in the exaggerated pace 
of opening branches. The Central Bank step¬ 
ped in and since 1961 legislation makes the 
opening of new bank branches subject to Bank 
of Israel licence. 

An important landmark in the development 
of Israel banking was the setting up of a 
centred bank. The Bank of Israel recently 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of its estcdbli- 
shment in December, 1954, by legislative act 
of the iChesset, Israel's Parliament. Prior to 
this date, two prindped functions of a central 
bank — those of issuing currency and admi¬ 
nistrating Government loans, were performed 
by Bonk Leumi. The central bank directs 
the credit and banking system in Israd in 
accordance with die economic policy of the 




Government. It fulfils the ordincoy functions 
of a Centred Bonk, but in Israel it has in parti¬ 
cular borne the brunt of the struggle agednst 
inflation. ; t 

In consequence of the dynamic growth of 
its economy and the large scale expenditure 
on security, immigration and its absorption, 
Israel has long been troubled by inflationary 
trends, which necessitated severe monetary 
reifctrictions by the Central Bank. However, 
1964 was a year in which the pace of monetary 
expansion was checked and the growth in the 
money supply at about 6% was much less 
than in previous years. The slight growth in 
the money supply was confined to its currency 
in circulation, whereas component bank 
deposits remained virtually stable. During 
1964 relative monetary stability was secured 
owing to the severe limitation of bank credit 
and the slower rate of accumulation of foreign 
currency reserves. However, the banks made 
a major contribution to the development of 
the economy by the concentration of their 
credit facilities on industries and trades favour¬ 
ed by the authorities and considered to be 
more essential for progress towards economic 
independence. 

A major contribution of the commercial bonks 
towards the country's economic advance is 
represented by their large-scale participation 
in various key funds established in order to 
give preferential treatment to certain causes. 
Particular mention should be made of the 
Eixport Fund, now totalling IL 250 million, which 
grants exporters credit at 6%, a rate highly 
favourable when compared with the legal 
interest ceiling of 11% and the much higher 
rates on various other sources of credit. Further¬ 
more, exporters receive concessions on the 
commissions token by bonks for their services. 

It should be noted that os a result of the 
Qualitative credit policy, agriculture and in- 
diistry enjoyed over 50% of bank credit in 
Israel currency in 1964 whilst commercial 
redpients were in a very small minority. 
Furthermore, a share of cr^t was taken up 
by essential services such as transport and 
crao by building. 

The attempt to limit inflationary pressures 
has mused the Bank of Israel to regulate the 
growth of bank advances by means of liqui¬ 
dity controte, which were gradually made more 
and more stringent. 


Although much influenced. by the British 
banking tradition, the banks have adopted 
European customs with regard to the Stock 
Exchange. They were founder members of 
the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange some thirty 
years ago, and are still the mainspring of 
daily life, acting both as underwriters, ad¬ 
visers and as authorised dealers. The deve¬ 
lopment of the local Stock Exchange as an in¬ 
strument for the mobilisation of investment 
capital, has been due almost entirely to the 
enterprise of the country's bonks. Another 
development in this direction has been the 
establishment of investment companies and 
unit trusts by the larger commercial banks, in 
order to further mobilise and channel funds 
into new economic development. The banks 
have been active in fostering foreign mvest- 
ment in Israel, via investment trusts such os 
Goat and Clcd, which have been greatly 
helped by the existence of banking agencies, 
branches and subsidiaries in many of the 
world's commercial centres. 

A major contribution of the commercial banks 
to the development of the economy has been 
the establishment of subsidiaries granting me¬ 
dium and long term credit for investment pur¬ 
poses. Bank Leumi pioneered in this field 
and set up the General Mortgage Bonk Ltd., 
which grants housing loans for industried 
finance, Otsar La-Taasiya and Bonk Yaad Ltd. 
for agricultural credits. These investment 
bonks have granted credits from their own 
resources and from new issues of shores and 
debentures on the Stock Exchange at home 
and abroad. They have also granted loans 
out of deposits deriving from the Government 
Development Budget. 

Pride of place among Israel banking's re¬ 
presentatives abroad is taken by the Anglo- 
Israel Bank, a subsidiary of Bank Leumi, which 
replaces Bank Leumi's old established London 
branch. For many years this Bank has fostered 
British and Commonwealth economic relations 
with Israel. The Anglo-Israel Bank has long 
standing connections with leading bonks in the 
British Commonwealth, including Australia. 
Britain is a major customer of Israel and her 
second largest supplier, and this trade has been 
facilitated and stimulated by this bank. The 
Anglo-Israel Bank continues to uphold Bank 
Leumi's traditional role as Israel's largest 
source of finance for its foreign trade. 



PICTO RIAL 
NEWS 


SIXTH KNESSET OPENED 

Twenty days alter the electiona to laraeFa Leiia- 
tature which compriaea 120 membera, the Srat 
eeaakm ol the new Kneaaet waa opened. 



The Pretident, Mr. Zalman Shaxar, in front of the 
larael Parliament, before attending ^e firat senion of 
the Sixth Kneaaet. 


It waa inaugurated by Preaident Shazar, who aaid, 
inter alia: 

"Let me welcome the veteran membera who by 
their conacientioua participation in previoua aeaaiona 
of the Kneaaet ahaped our parliamentary tradition. 
And let me welcome, aa well, the new membera who 
were ao recently aelected by their partiea to aaaume 
le^alative reaponaibility and who were then ehoaen 
by the people. May old and new together form a 
atable, uniSed body repreaentative of all the people 
in Zion; may they by joint efforts bring the State 
ol larael further on the road towarda ftdSlment of 
ita vital and eternal taaka in oonatant advmcement 
of aliya, peace and juatice.*' 

On the completion of hia addreaa, Mr. Sheaat 
called uptm the “oldeat member of the Houae", 
Mr. David Ben Gurion to preaide the session. The 
declaration ol loyalty waa read, and all the membera 
of the Parliament recited the oath. Finally, iha 
apeadcer of the Houae and hia deputiea were elected. 
Ur. Kadiah Lux wax once again eteeted as tha 
epeaker, hia eiffAt deputiea beir^ ehoean from among 
the Eve major partiea. 



Mrs, Qolda Meir (rig^t) aigns the agreement on behalf 
of larael, and Dr. Don Pedro Godinot de Vilaire (left) 
on behalf of Paraguay. 

PARAGUAY ISRAEL AGREEMENT ON 
ABOLISHMENT OF VISAS SIGNED 
Doctor Don Pedro Godinot de Vilaire, Paragu- 
ayaa-Vnder Secretary ol State for Foreign Affaire, 
concluded a week visit to larael. In the course ol 
hia visit, he met Mra. Golda Meir, the laraeFa 
Minister for Foreign Affaira, Senior oSSciala of the 
Government and toured the country widely. 

At the ooncluaion of hia visit, an agreement bet- 
weet Paraguay and larael on the abolition of visas 
ivas aigited. 

• 

ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THERMALISM AND 
CLIMATISM IN ISRAEL 
The International Federation of Thermaliam and 
Climatiam held at the begirminga of November 
1965,, ita armual Congreaa in larael. 

The boat city waa Tiberias, on the shores of Lake 
Kiimeret (Galilee), and the boat iratitution Hamei 
Tveria Comp., which managea the Tiberias hot 
apringa in the same city. 

The Congreaa waa attended by nearly 200 delegatee 
from fourteen countriea, including Italy, Poland, 
Switmriand and Caechoalovakia. 



A group of delegates in front of the Tibeiiae l^a. 
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ISRAEL AND IVORY COAST SIGN 
AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION AGREEMENT 

An agnement on agricultural cooperation between 
Itrccl and the Ivory Coast wee signed in Jetttsalem 
the end oi the visit oi a three-man (delegation 
from that country, headed by Mr. Swadogo Abou- 
laya, Dtreetor-Geimral oi the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture. The delegation arrived on 26 October and left 

« / November. In accordance with the agreement. 

aal will assist the Ivory Coast in developing its 
agriculture. An Israeli 6rm, recommended by the 



Mr. Swadago Abulaya (aecond from right), aigiu the 
agreement on behalf of the Ivory Coast, and Mr. Eitan 
Esrah (extreme right) on behalf of Israel. 

Government, will set up and run in a fractor station 
in the Ivory Coast. 

During its stay in Israel, fhe delegation had talks 
with senior oBdals oi the Ministry of Commerce 
' and Industry, the Foreign Ministry and the Trea¬ 
sury on matters of common interest, end toured 
industrial and agricultural installathns. Among 
the subjects discussed was the supply oi maize 
to Israel by the Ivory Coast. 

'w' THEHUMANTOUCH 

lABY 1NPILIBATOH" IS FED AND BETUHNED BY 
ISSAEU POUCE 

A 8va«yaar-eld Arab girl from tha Gaaa Strip who 
reeeatly ettayad aereaa iba laraali bordar aaor tha 
aSlaga af Nedud Ox sraa rativnad bona a favr hours 
lalar. Tha barafeet gM sraa qrettad- by lawiab viUag- 


FRO M 

ISRAEL 


HAIFA LAYS FOUNDATIONS OF 
NEW UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE 
The foundation stone of the new Haifa Utdver- 
sity building, designed by the famous Brazilian 
architect, Oscar Niemeyer, was laid last month by 
President Shazar. The building, on the highest point 
of the Carmel ridge, will take some three years to 
erecf. 

“Hmia is adding another brarnh to tha tree of 
knowledge ... The new university will serve the eons 



Mr. Levi Bshkol (Israel's Premier) delivers his addrcM 
at the foundation cxremony of the Haifa University 
Campus. In the background, the Portuary city of Hidfa. 

of the entire north of Israel, of Galilee and the 
Plain of Jezreel. Prime Minister Levi Eshkol told 
the gathering. He urged that it should “live up to 
its mission of training teachers to conquer the edu¬ 
cational wastelands.” Mr. Eshkol also pointed out 
that the dispersal oi institutions of higher teaming 
was essential to population dispersal: “It is desir¬ 
able that students should not have to travel fat for 
their studies, and further university branches may 
yet be needed.” 


art who took bar to dio nooraxt poliea atotien. srhara 
tha girl, who sold bar noma vras Falisa. sraa given a 
bet maal. Tha loecd Poliea offiear, ^af hupaeler 
Avraham SaliaL daddad to cut abort tha usual proea- 
duros in eaaas of bordor-crosxing and took Oia girl 
diractly to tha Eras bordar post, srhara aha sraa handed 
ever to a Unitad Notimu officer srho ratumad the 
young straggler to bar home. 
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The fieduiix are traditionally a roving folk. 
For centuries, their black tents of goat-hair 
dotted the deserts and hilly regions of Palestine, 
like the shifting sands, they vrere here today 
and gone tomorrow, staying just long enough 
for their flocks to eat up the sparse gross. 
With the re-establishment of the State of Israel, 
civilization began to overtake this patriarchal 
society. Tarred highways stretched longed 
fingers into areas unpeopled since the times 
of the Bible, and industry found its way into 
the remotest hinterland. The changes brought 
new opportunities of work and wages. Many 
a Bedu, attracted by the generous earnings 
went out to work. 

A real breakthrough came about a year ago, 
when the Arab e-Zudedcdt tribe decided to 
settle down for good. For generations they 
had been wandering the oak and olive coppices 


I 

I THE 

i 


SETTLED 


I 


IWANDERERS 

I 


of the Carmel Hills. But the last score of 
years saw changes here too. Most of the 
young people turned from shepherding to 
jobs with bus companies or in the building 
trade. And, because they had to keep re¬ 
gular working hours, wandering was rtiled out 
and many moved into asbestos huts. Now 
breezy tents are well suited to nomadic 
life, but asbestos blocks were neither one 
thing nor the other, neither open air nor 
permanency. Muddy access made it diffi¬ 
cult to get to work in the winter mornings. 
The Government of Israel urged the Beduin 
to become truly sedentary and to take on the 
rights and responsibilities of citizens 'with an 
oddress'; it promised them land to build on 
and loons to build with. They were ngw steady 


workers, making a good deal of money, dnd 
could afford comfort^le.houses such as many 
a city dweller might envy. So finally they 
vrere persuaded. 

Construction began in the suburbs of one 
of Israel's most beautiful places, the garden 
city of Tivon. Most of the building was a'do- 
it-yourself project that kept the costs down 
to a minimum. The move was carried out 
gradually: some families would wait until 
their houses were quite ready, others tran^. 
ferted their huts to the site right away and 
planted little garden plots the while. With 
the official inauguration of the village, there 
were seventy-four family homes completed, 
many more in various stages of construction, 
the school-building almost finished. There was 
running water and electricity would be laid 
on in a few months. 



Qim and two iamily houaoo tnuahroom in iha Boduin 
vUlado noar Tivon, 


How does the old sort of life merge with 
the new, we asked ourselves. Painlesdy? Or 
are there rough edges that hurt? Outwardly, 
all seemed peaceful on a holiday afternoon as 
tile youngsters of the village raced hitiier 
and thither, and their parents stopped on their 
walks to exchange a friendly word with neigh¬ 
bours. After all, these are members of on^. 
big family. 

In tile five-room home of handsome, mus¬ 
tachioed, Mustafa Musa, a bus driver, there 
is no furniture yet and guests sit happily cmd 
at ease on straw mats and mattresses set 
agcdnst the walls. This is only temporcffy. 
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Some iamiliea five in huta whilm wadtin^ tor thoh new 
hotnaa to be completed. 


Mustaia assured us hurriedly, he has already 
ordered the parlour furraiture. In the home of 
his brother-in-law Ali, the brandnew furniture 
and lamps ore already on proud view. The 
kitchen cupboards are faced with formica; the 
kitchen itself is spacious, with plenty of shelv¬ 
ing, but pretty Fatima, Ali's wife, is shelling 
peas on the terrace. She then blushes when 
we ask her why she does not use the kitchen, 
and says that ^e still has to lose the habit of 
working in the open air. Like most Beduin 
women, she is an expert embroidress. It is 
amazing where she finds the time, with five 
tots on her hands, but every piece of cloth in 
the house is embroidered with patterns of plants 
and blooms. The curtains, edged with blue 
cornflowers, are particularly attractive, but 
Fatima, fingering them disparagingly, says they 
will have to go. She dreams of drapes the 
length of the wall, like in the city. 


Two members oi the same tamily discuss landscaping 
problems, one is dressed in the traditional garb of the 
Beduin. 



A tall, black-clad, figure approaches, and 
we are introduced to a grand-uncle, a member 
oi the 'old guard', who has two wives and 
twenty children. Ali explains that, nowadays, 
the Beduin have given up the luxury of more 
than a single wife. By tradition, a man is 
allowed only as many wives as he can support, 
and {with tongue in cheek) who can support 
more than one these days, when even a lovely 
villa is not enough and the wife keeps nagging 
her husband about electricity and a refrigera¬ 
tor? Yes, women certainly hove it easier, 
though some of the old men look back in long¬ 
ing to a bygone age of utter freedom of move¬ 
ment and from possessions. 

'The Beduin ore certainly moving with the 
times', comments Ahmed. He remembers that, 
when his father-in-law, the mukhtar or tribal 
elder, sent his son to study, the whole tribe 
speculated about it, for most boys then got 
along with learning a few verses from file 



Fatima enjoys cooking in her new kitchen. 

Koran. Now all boys attend school and so do 
most of the girls. For the entertainment of 
young people, the village council bought a 
TV set — 'It is instructive and keeps them 
away from card-playing.' 

Alined is confident that the Government 
will succeed in its plans to found similar 
Beduin villages in the next three years. "They 
will attract the young and the poor,' he fore¬ 
casts. ‘The mukhtars, alter cdl, have more than 
they need right now, even TV.' 

Tnere seems to be no doubt that the eternal 
wanderers ore enjoying the settling-down pro¬ 
cess. Yet as we leave, after a welcome in 
half a dozen homes, the taste of incomparable 
Bedu coffee still lingering on our palate, we 
cannot help feeling that they would be wise 
to hold right to some of their fine old ways. 
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In thirteen yecms, a remarkable transforma¬ 
tion has token place in the life of Yitschak Levi 
Hasson. It is a good example of the thought¬ 
ful and effective way in which Israel's Gtevem- 
ment and citizens plan and perform the ab¬ 
sorption, rehabilitation and advancement of 
refugees. 

Hasson, his wife and their eight children 
arrived in Israel in 1952, in destitute flight from 
North Africa. A shoemaker by trade, he had 
little education and had lived all his life in 
what at best could be called sub-standard 
conditions. It would be hard to claim that e 
possessed the ideal qualifications with which 
to start a new career in a dynamic, developing 



The villmge ot Stumor in the Laehiah mrem means a 
new li/e tot former ceve dwMera. 


society. With thousands of others in similar 
straits, his family was temporarily housed in 
a transit camp and eked out a meagre exist¬ 
ence, supplementing public doles by what 
earnings Hasson could bring in from this or 
that casual job. In any spare time, his house¬ 
hold, like the rest, devoted itself to studying 
the rudiments of Hebrew under the tuition of 
a voluntary instructor who visited the camp 
once a week. 

Luckily, this stage did not last long. The 
Government undertook energetic measures of 
social resettlement and economic integration. 
A plan was blueprinted which would benefit 
not only &e refugees but also the nation as a 
whde -jj- the orderly, systematic pqpolation, by 
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in the mornings Yitschak Levy Hasson 
works on his fields... 

9 

FROM COBBLER 
TO COTTON GROWER 

— REHABILITATION 
OF A REFUGEE 

e 

... Aiterrmons he continues working on the 
construction oi his new home. 





tha nawcomera, of 200,000 aci'es of virgin coid 
empty land. So, towards the end of 1954. 
Hasson was token to a virtual wilderness, given 
a temporary home, and put to work on build¬ 
ing permanent dwellings. 

When this was done, he and his family 
entered their own modem cottage of concrete, 
with all basic conveniences, and an acre of 
land around it, in a village where fifty other 
fopiilies of North African origin, some of them 
his friends or acquaintances, were also now 
residing, and, as were the others, he was 
given ten acres at home distance from the 
cottage to grow cotton. It was scientiliccdly 
calculated that the Hasson family could man¬ 
age the holding without outside help, and that 
it would in time yield them an income equal 
to that of any urban counterpart. The village 



Yitaclutk and two of hia daughters come home from the 
vUlage ahopping centre, baskets laden with fresh vege¬ 
tables and fruits. 


would supply essential services and had the 
mechanism to market his crop, as part of the 
entire village output, on a cooperatives basis. 

Hasson knew not a thing about cotton grow- 
. ing, and anyhow local circumstances made 
the use of tiie most up-to-date equipment a 
sine qua non of success. So he worked first 
08 a farm-labourer for due wages, while tiis 
own form was looked after by the regional 
cdministrators who employed agricultural 
instmctors to run it. Slowly Yitschak mastered 
&e intricacies and economics of mechanized 
nurfsandry, of seed and crop rotation, of 
manuring and irrigation, and became quite 
expert at handling the apparatus and tools 
that were lent to him. After three seasons, the 
instructors judged him skilled enough to work 
his farm himself imder their -watchful eyes. 


Evm today they ore ready here, always, to 
help and advise him if he needs it. 

At the some time, the area encircling the 
village was being rapidly developed. A rurod 
centre, serving Hasson's and four other cluster¬ 
ed villages, was created four kilometres away. 
In it ore elementary school, health clinic, 
general store for household and form require¬ 
ments, garage, tractor station, bonk, sports 
ground, community hall and library. There 
Sie Hassons meet their neighbours — Mrs. 
Hasson while shopping and having her hair 
done; her sons while playing football; her 
daughters at school and Yitsdiak himself while 
servicing his form machinery. When any mem¬ 
ber of the family wonts medical attention, 
there is always time for a chat with the doctor 
and an exchange of gossip with those suffering 
from greater or lesser ailments. Since the 
formers of each village hail from different 
countries, the contrasts they enjoy at the rural 
centre give them a welcome and constructive 
opportunity to come to know and imderstond 
one another and eventually to weld themselves 
into a uniform society. 

To serve this particular rural centre, and 
eight others like it, a county' town was conjxir 
ed into existence. Here are the ginnezy where 
Hasson's cotton is marketed and processed, 
the sugar refineries where his neighbours' 
sugar-beet is sold and the cannery which 
buys his friends' vegetables. Here, too, the 
c.Her Hasson children attend secondary school 
with youngsters from the other fifty-seven 
villages in the region, and now and again 
Hasson and his wife have on evening at the 
theatre. Here, a shopping centre, wifii every 
type of wares and services that you expect to 
find in any modem town, is in busy existence. 
This is the administrative ‘capital' of the entire 
area of development. 

Over the past five years, Yitschak and his 
family hove laboured doggedly to stabilize 
their farm and home. Having picked up o 
good deal of building knowhow in his early 
days in Israel, Yitschak has contrived to effect 
considerable improvements in his cottage. His 
yield rises each season and his prospects of 
achieving a comfortable standard of living ore 
close to being realized. He and his wife re¬ 
joice now to look upon the lot of their content¬ 
ed eldest daughter, whose soft brown eyes 
won the heart of the sobra truck-driver who 
first began transporting the Hasson's cotton to 

(Contd, on fast /lagaj 
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THE land'OF MILK & HONEY 


('Continued from Voi. XII Issue No. 22) 

THE CIVIL SERVICE 

The Civil Service is reauiied by the merit system. 
The method of appointment is regulated by the 
law, whkdi also restricts political activities by civil 
servants. 

The Service is headed by a Cotruniseioner appoirrt- 
ed by the Cabinet and directly responsible to the 
Minister of Finance. He is assist^ by the Civil 
Service Commission, consisting of three Directors- 
Gerteral of Ministries and three members of the 
public. Through the six divisions of the Conamiseion, 
he deals with: 

Appointments, dismissals and retirements, exa¬ 
minations, promotion, rigid and duties, etc.; 

Establishanents and job classiBcation; 

Service and pension regulations; 

Training and education; 

Organization and methods; 

Discipline. 

Relations between the State and its employees 
are governed by agreements between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Civil Service Union, as well as by 
a code of reflations. 

Since 1950 the percentage of civil servants (in¬ 
cluding teachers) in the total population has re¬ 
mained almost constant at about 3%. 

On 31 March 1963 the total number was 50,304, 
including police, postmen and railwayttmt, but not 
including teachers, port employees, regular soldiers 
and certain other categories. The following table 
indicates the comparatively low proportion of purely 
administrative etad: 

STATE EMPLOYEES, ACCORDING TO 
MINISTRIES 

Preeidanfe Office, Knesset, State 

Corrtptroller 546 

Priam Minister’s Office, Interior, Justice 3Ji49 

Foreif Affaire, Delenm 2J72 

Finanoe and Lands Admirustrathn 6JB37 

Agriculture and Coawaerce and Industry 2JN0 

Development, Homing 813 

Health, Social Welfare 8fil4 

PosteeTratr^tort, Labour 15,488 


Education and Culture 

1,304 

Religioua Affairs 

377 

Police (including poUcetrten and 


prison staff) 

8il34 


There are a general administrative scale of sal¬ 
aries with fifteen grades, three sca/es for manual 
workers, and eighteen tor various types of profes¬ 
sional men. Basic pay is supplemented by family, 
seniority end coet-oi-living allowances. 

The entire system is now under review on the 
basis of a report presented by a representative 
public committee. ^ 

Non-corttributory pensions, amounting to bet¬ 
ween 20% and 70% of terminal ea/ary, according to 
length of service, are paid on retirement at 65. 

POLICE 

The Israel Police is a centralized force controlled 
by a national Headquarters and commanded by an 
Inspector-General. There are three districts: North¬ 
ern, Tel Aviv and Soutliern, with headquarters in 
Haifa, Tel Aviv and Jerusalem respectively. The 
districts are divided into divisions, stations and 
posts. 

When the State was founded, it had to create an 
almost completely new force, and the Police were 
called upon to deal at once with problems and 
would have taxed the capacity of a veteran and 
experienced body, particularly the consequermss of 
an enormous influx of immigrants. 

A task unknown to most other Forces is the 
guarding of the frontiers against infiltration from 
the bordering countries, which maintain a state 
of war against Israel; this is done mainly by the 
Border Guard. 

in 1963 the Force totalled 7,000, including 402 
women; there were 503 Arabs and Druses. 19.1% 
of its meaibers were bom in Israel, 372% in Europe, 
24.8% in Africa, 18.7% in Asia and 02% in the 
Americas. 

As so many are newcomers, they have not only 
to be given constabulary training but be educated 
in atizenship and taught the language, customs and 
history of the country. Courses tor this purpose 
are held for all ranks and there is a Senior Police 
Officers' School. 

P/e/SO/V SERVICE 

The object of the Prison Service is the treatrrmU 
of prisoners with a view to their rehabilitation and 
reintegration into normal sodety, but security as- 
pecta are not neglected. Prisoners are received at 
first into the Observation, Clasdfication and Re¬ 
search Centre, where they are examined by social 
workers, psychologists, physicians and, when rteco^ 
9ary, psychiatrists. VocatimuU guidarxe tests are 
0ven, with a view to training in a trade during 
imprisonment. A classification committee auggsats 
which of the country's six prisom is most suitable. 

The most progressive of the prisons is the Maa- 
siyttbu Camp, where the inmates participate to 
mtme e^ent in management. Anofhu progfesdve 
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imiitution ia the Tel Mond prison for young offenders, where particular efforts 
are made in education, social case-work and vocational training to ensure 
rehabilitation, 

Priaoneta sentenced to 3-6 months may be released by the Minister oi 
Police on the expiry oi two-thirds oi their sentence. Those sentenced to more 
than six months may also be released by the Minister, aiter they have served 
two-tiurda oi their sentence, on the recommendation oi a Board composed oi 
a District Court Judge, a doctor or educator, and the Commissioner oi Prisons 
or his representative. 
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nOM CKMUa TO COTT^ CnOWER 
{Caatd^ iraat jni|» ii) . 

tile xoill. Today the couple are happily married 
<md hove settled dovm in a charming little 
home at no distance from the proud parents. 
This, then, is the story oi one man and his 
family in the smallholders' cooperative village 
of Shador in the Lachish Development area. 

The past ten years have thus brought econo¬ 
mic security and personal advancement to 
Hasson and hundreds of refugees like him. 
But there is more to it than that. What was a 
bleak and barren tract is peopled today by 
37,000 Jews in farmsteads, in rural centres 


Medieal cmn u tree. Here Yitsohak receives 
a tetanus shot. 


Yitsohak’s daughter is married to an taraaii born truck 
driver. She is prmid ot her nice tumiture mainly oi her 
newly acquired television aat. 

and in 'county' towns. Industrial crops of 
cotton, sugar and ground-nuts, never till then 
grown in Israel, are processed and sold on tiie 
local market. Housewives all over the country 
can buy tinned fruit and canned vegetables 
from the reclaimed region. It is a cre^t to all 
caicemed—-Government, planning and settle¬ 
ment agencies, agricultural ei^jerts — tiiot this 
partnaiship of enterprise and imagination hem 
edready done so much to rmnake human lives 
and to o|3en up a Homeland. , 

... _.—J__ 
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ALL-PURPOSE SMALL 
UNIT TURBINE 
DEVELOPED 
IN ISRAEL 


A revolutionary type of turbine, which needs 
to be serviced only once a year, is now being 
manufactured by the Ormat Turbine Com¬ 
pany, of Yavne, Israel. 

Developed at the Notional Physical Labo¬ 
ratory, the turbine will prove a boon to out-of- 
the-way places — stations in the desert or the 
polar regions, or to villages in the heart oi 
Africa away from conventional sources of 
power. The turbine can convert any source 
of heat — petrol, gas, oil, wood, radio-active 
isotopes, geo-thermal energy, or sunshine, into 
power. It has only one moving part. 

Several foreign companies, especially manu¬ 
facturers of electronic equipment, have shown 
a special interest in the item. The two first 
units had been ordered by Mali for water 
pumps. 

Details of the turbine were given recently 
by Dr. Harry S. Tabor, director of the Nationod 
Physical Laboratory, and Mr. Lucien Bronicki, 
an engineer and physicist, who hopes to 
manufacture the turbine at Yavne. 

In 1958, Dr. Tabor developed the prototype 
of a turbine that used fluids other than water. 
A research team, later headed by Mr. Brmticki, 
was set up. 

In 1961, a model oi the turbine was driven 
by solar energy. It was dememstroted in 
Rome at the UN conference on new sources qf 
energy. 

But it took three years to transform the labo¬ 
ratory concept into a practiced proposition. 

The unit comprises a boiler containing on 
unspecified liquid. On the application of heat, 
a vapour is formed which is directed ogednet 
the turbine's set of fans. A generator nine 
oti the drive shaft. The vapour is condensi^ 
ond returned to the boiler for re-use. 

iWing the first two years, dbovA 12 unite 
(of various sizes) would be produced. Then 
fxroduction would be increased to 10 iinita 
’ d month. 
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THE TRANSITION FROM PRIMITIVE TO INTENSIVE 
AGRICULTURE IN A MEDITERRANEAN ENVIRONMENT 

1. ARNON, Ing. Agric., PhJ>. 

from 

••WORLD CROPS" 

(Contina»d irom Imai itmm) 


TlfE SECOND STAGE OF INTENSinCATION: 
COMPBEHENSIVE IRBIGATION PBO]ECTS 

Many large-scale irrigation projects in 
diiierent parts ot the world are concerned with 
opening up desert areas, which in the past 
hove l^n com{:detely barren, so providing an 
outlet for the investment of copit^ or making 
it possible for populations from other areas to 
be resettled. 

In the Mediterranean region the object of 
irrigation is quite diiierent, and can be ex¬ 
pressed succinctly as aiming at raising the 
standard of living of a long-established agri¬ 
cultural population. 

In this legion practically all land that is 
not too steep, rocky or shallow is already 
under cultivation, including a not inconsider¬ 
able proportion of land, the cultivation of 
which wovild in terms of rational land-usage 
methods, be considered as unjustified due to 
soil erosion hazards. 

The area is characterised by alternating 
wet and dry seasons and considerable varia¬ 
tion in the amount and distribution of rcdniall. 
The erratic climate and relatively low rcdniall 
leave very little scope for diversification or for 
intensification of production. Choice of crops, 
odc^ted to these conditions, is limited and 
yield levels_are as erratic os the rainfall. 

Under these conditions crops such as cotton 
that require high investment in labour or 
cash cannot be remunerative, except in very 
restricted favoured areas; industrial crops, such 
os sugar beet, ore not justifiable economically 
because on industry oheady hcmdicapped by 
a working season of only 2-3 months cannot 
possibly maintain itself when the supply of raw 
motericd is also subject to great fluctuations 
due to unpredictable climatic conditions. 

A study carried out by an F.A.O. commission > 
in Greece in 1947, concluded that the future 
pro^serity and eccmomic stability ol the region 
depended largely on the development of water 
resources to expand irrigation agriculture. This 
conclusion is equally true for all other Medi¬ 
terranean countries, especially those which are 
even less favoured than Greece ki terms of 
rainfall lor areas suitable for cultieidtion. It is 


estimated that at present only 8% of the total 
cultivated area in the Mediterranean basin is 
irrigated. It is further estimated by F.A.d; 
that the area under irrigation will be more 
than doubled by 1975, and produchon trom 
irrigated land wUl accxsunt ior at least 40^0 of 
the total value of agricultural production in the 
region. Since it was established os a state, 
irrigated areas in Israel have been expanding 
at the rate of 100,000 dunamli annually; when 
irrigation projects have been completed, op- 
proximately 70% of the arable land will be 
under irrigation. 

Though the seasonal rainfall pattern is uni¬ 
form, it vanes a great deal in different pxxrts 
ot the region. One cxin distinguish, roughly, 
between areas with an annual roinlall ol less 
than 300 mm., in which cxop prcxiuction based 
on natural precipitation is precarious, if not 
impossible, and the higher rainlcdl areas in 
which regular yields of adcqjted crops are more 
or less assured. 

In the low rainfall areas there is a possible 
choice of objectives: 

(a) Supplemented irrigation aimed at assur¬ 
ing a more or less constant level of pro¬ 
duction emd replacing the cdternating 
crop failures and relative successes 
which are typicxd of the area. 

(b) Full irrigation, designed to provide for 
intensificedion of crop production. 

Shimshi's research, cxdcnilated on the basis 
of long-term meteorologicxd records cmd the 
results of irrigation experiments, observes that 
for the northern Negev in Israel (250 mm. aver¬ 
age annual precipitation), the prospect of 
ohtaming an economic yields§ of wheat oexurs 
about once in ten years. Supplementary irri¬ 
gation at the rate of 100 mm., given before 
sowing, ensures success in one yecor out of 
two; if the farmer has at his disposal a reserve 
of water (about 50-60 mm.) to cover deficits 
ariung from insufficient rcdnfcdl up to the time 
of ear formation, the probability of sucoe& 
is 96%. 


I 1 dunom=l/10 ho. (approx. >4 acre), 

4 80% ot the megeinium yield obtainable if water 
is not a limiting factor. 






High yields of cotton have been made possible by 
research on all aspects of production. Cotton was Ant 
grown commercially in Israel in 1953; the entire require¬ 
ment of the country is now locally produced. 

Whilst this m itself is a great advance, there 
is no essential difference between crop pro¬ 
duction with supplementary irrigation in the 
low rainfall areas and rainfed production in 
the higher rainfall regions, except that produc¬ 
tion costs are appreciably increased. Supple¬ 
mentary irrigation in the low rainfall area can¬ 
not therefore appreciably raise the standard 
of living, unless the farm unit per family is 
relatively large — and this is not as a rule a 
feasible consideration in this region. 

Hence, the most important function of irriga¬ 
tion is to produce a more intensive succession 
of crop)8, a greater variety of crops, and higher 
yields. By replacing a roinfed crop, such as 
wheat, with an irrigated crop such os cotton, 
it has been possible to treble and even qua¬ 
druple net income from a unit area. • 

Need for Integration of Inigatioa. and Oth«r 
Ftoduction Factors 

It would be a great fallacy to suppose that 
full irrigation per se is capable of increasing 
productivity and raising the standard of living. 
When applied under primitive conditions — 
irithout an almost complete change in crops, 
'‘varieties, rotation and production methods 
yields may be stimulated temporarily, but irri¬ 
gation in these circumstances increases exp>en- 
diture without providing a corresponding in¬ 
crease in income! The direct effects of irriga¬ 


tion, when applied in a primitive framework, 
ore: leaching of plant nutrients, increased sali¬ 
nity, reduction of soil organic matter, impaired 
soil structure, rise in water table, increased 
incidence of diseases, pests and weeds. It iS 
no wonder, therefore, ^ot earlier civilisations 
based on irrigation agriculture often failed 
disastrously. 

It wots learned in Israel that successful 
irrigation involves far more than the elucida¬ 
tion of engineering problems and the deter¬ 
mination of rates and time of water application. 
It becomes an effective tool for increased pro¬ 
duction, maintained at a high level, only when 

/. Tyj^eal primitive furrow irrigation. 
Irrigation by primitive methods, 
within a primitive iramework, cannot 
edeetively raise standards of produc¬ 
tion. 

3. Laying a pipe which will move Irri¬ 
gation water from the River Jordan 
to the Netev Desert in the south. 
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applied in conjunction with the most intensive 
and up-to-date cultural practices. In addition 
to methods of applying water and providing 
optimum economic levels of soil moisture, the 
efficiency of water utilisation is largely depen¬ 
dent on two groups of factors: 

(a) Elimination of features which adversely 
affect the physiological processes of the 
plant — such as lack of one or more 
nutrients, or unsatisfactory soil aeration. 

(b) Developing to the full the ability of the 
plant to make use of high fertility levels 
and favourable soil moisture status. - 

These necessarily involve the use of produc¬ 
tive varieties, improved crop sequences and 
tillage methods, increased plant populations, 
and the effective control of pests and diseases. 

Fertiliser Use 

The need for adapting forming practice to 
the needs and potentialities of irrigation farm¬ 
ing con be best illustrated by the changes that 
have occurred in the use of fertilisers. With the 
introduction of irrigation into the Mediterra¬ 
nean region it became necessary for the former 
to break away from the traditional fertiliser 
practices evolved for systems of dry-land farm¬ 
ing, and to adopt an entirely new approach. 
One of the most striking innovations in agri¬ 
cultural practices in Israel in recent years has 
been the high rates of application of fertilisers 
used in irrigated areas. During early experi¬ 
mental work with irrigated crops, rates that 
were 25, 50 or 100% greater than those which 
were customary for diylond crops were tested. 
The responses obtained from these additional 
amounts were generally so unspectacular that 
they created the impression that further in¬ 
creases from fertiliser application were not to 
be expected. It was only when rates of appli¬ 
cation were increased three- and fourfold and 
even more, that the potentialities of fertiliser 
application as a means of increasing the effi¬ 
ciency of water use were fully realised. It is 
true that, for certain crops, factors other than 
yield limited the amounts of fertiliser that 
could properly be used: with cotton it was 
necessary to avoid excessive vegetative 
growth, as this increased the costs of hand¬ 
picking and made mechanical picking imprac¬ 
ticable; with sugar beet, excessive N fertilisa¬ 
tion adversely affected sugar content; the 
wheat varieties ovoilcdDle chd not hove the 
genetic ability to make full use of high ferti- 
Uty levels, and responded by lodging and in 
creased incidence of dis^ctse- these crops 
the development of varieties cKlapted to the 



Land prepared tor Hood irrigation. Note the construction 
ot levees bounding the areas to be irrigated. 


high levels of fertility which are possible with 
irrigation, is a major challenge to plant breed¬ 
ers. In the case of other crops, such as maize 
for grain or forage production, fodder beets, 
irrigated pastures, and many vegetable crops, 
really astonishing yield increases were achiev¬ 
ed by heavy fertiliser dressings. 

The most consistently spectacular responses 
were obtained from nitrogenous fertilisers. 
Rates of up to 200 kg. N/ha. for maize, 300 kg. 
for stock beets, and 500 kg. and more for irri¬ 
gated pastures, have given economic returns, 
indeed, in view of the high costs involved in 
irrigation farming, high yields ore an economic 
necessity and one cannot in fact afford not to 
apply fertiliser at these high rates. 

The heavy dosage of nitrogen used almost 
automatically calls for an increase in the rate 
of application of phosphate fertilisers. Most of 
the soils of the region are poor in this element. 
However, response to phosphates is often 
erratic, and largely dependent on the fertilisers 
applied to previous crops in the rotation. Only 
a relatively small proportion (5-10%) of the 
phosphatic fertiliser is used by the crop to 
which it is applied. However, the excess is not 
lost but contributes to the building up of re¬ 
serves of phosphate in the soil. It is therefore not 
surprising that, after several consecutive appli¬ 
cations at the rate of 150-200 kg. PgO* per ha., 
the response of crops to further applications**^ 
phosphate tends to become erratic. Thus It 
can be argued quite logically tiiat the rates 
of phosphatic fertilisers should be adjusted,' 
not to the requirements of the individual crops 
but to those of the crop rotation as a whole. 


Most of th© soils of the Mediterranean region 
are known to be relatively rich in potash. 
With the low yields usually obtained under 
dry-land cropping, liberation of available K 
from the soil has usually been able to keep 
pace with the removal of this element by crops. 

When irrigation is first practised on these 
soils, response to K fertilisers is usually mea¬ 
gre. However, it has been found that this 
situation is not necessarily static. In an experi¬ 
ment on irrigated pastures in Israel, in which 
vcmnual rates of up to 3,000 kg./ha. of sulphate 
of ammonia gave economic returns, clover 
sown in the high nitrogen plots displayed 
typical symptoms of potash starvation, the 
symptoms being relieved by potash fertilisa¬ 
tion. 

THE THmD AND FINAL STAGE; 
SPECIALISATION 

By adopting the methods described above 
Israel was able, in the course of the first decade 
after it was established as a State, to imple¬ 
ment the first development programme of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and attain almost 
complete self-sufficiency in food production. 
Indeed, in a number of commodities problems 
of over-production are becoming acute. 

It is realised that, in a progressive society, 
agriculture can no longer depend on cheap 
manual labour and that the farmer is entitled 
to an income at least equal to that of the 
trained industrial worker or the small entre- 
prenexir. 

To achieve this aim there ore two essential 
requirements; 

(a) Increased efficiency, involving complete 
mechanisation of farm operations and speciali¬ 
sation in the production of commodities. Con¬ 
comitant with this is a marked reduction in the 
proportion of the population occupied in agri¬ 
culture. The resultant problem of finding em¬ 
ployment for surplus labour is very largely 
being solved by increasing the number and 
variety of rural industries, preferably but not 
exclusively based on the processing of agricul¬ 
tural products. 

(b) Increased emphasis on specialty crops 
both for the local market and for export. For 
local soles out-of-season fruits and vegetables, 
carp, high-grade meat and dairy products, 
and the production of flowers are useful. Ob¬ 
jectives for an export market require consider¬ 
able research effort as well as efficient organi¬ 
sation and promotion. It has been necessary 
to find niches for agricultural products in Euro¬ 
pean and other markets which, can be filled 
by products from Israel, because of specific 



Harveatini tomatoes in winter in the Jordan Valley. 
Hiih yields and out-ot~seaaon crops are an essential 
aspect oi specialised terming. 


local environmental conditions. For instance, 
the Jordan Valley, a depression 1,000 feet be¬ 
low sea-level, provides a natural hot-house 
during winter months. Crop production under 
plastic covers is a technique being used on 
an increasing scale to produce out-of-season 
vegetables for the European market. 

Efforts are also being made to develop new 
outlets by creating a demand for new or im¬ 
proved products. A new variety of melon has 
been bred, named 'Hoogen', the flavour of 
which is a complete departure from the stand¬ 
ards commonly accepted by consumers in the 
U.K.; it has proved a great success both in 
the British and European markets. 

The production of flower bulbs requires skill, 
know-how and a worldwide commercial orga¬ 
nisation. It would appear futile for Israel to 
compete with the Dutch in this field, but a 
great deal of research effort is being devoted 
to a project, which it is hoped will result in 
bulbs of certain flowers being exported to Hol¬ 
land. If successful, it will be possible to provide 
these bulbs in spring, and when planted by 
the Dutch they will produce flowers for the 
European market during the Christmas-New 
Year period! Among other possibilities that 
ore being explored are rearing various ani¬ 
mals for the fur trade; growing exotic fruits 
for which export markets have still to be found; 
and raising medicinal and aromatic plants for 
processing locally. A research project, fin¬ 
anced by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
coma at discovering new sources of plant pro¬ 
ducts by screening the native vegetation ol 
the country. 
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Sp^dmlity crops /or export. 
‘Hao^en’ aie/ons undmr pltu- 
tic, do&iined ior thm Euro- 
pomn markmt. 















There are many other possibilities of deve¬ 
lopment; these obviously require initiative, 
imagination, scientific endeavour, and a readi¬ 
ness to take financial risks. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

In the course of 40 years' agriculture in 
Palestine, Israel has progressed from methods 
practically identical to those practised in Bib¬ 
lical times to modem farming based on inten¬ 
sification, diversification, mechanisation and 
SF>ecialisation. 

The starting point was a soil exhausted and 
eroded by centuries of continuous cropping, 


primitive methods and equipment, a complete 
separation of arable cropping and animcd hu8«t 
bandry, and an erratic and difficult climate. 
Yet, in this relatively short period, productivity 
levels hove been attained which compare 
favourably with those of the world's most 
advanced agricultural countries. Much still 
remains to be done to increase efficiency and 
to provide the former with a standard of living 
at least equal to that of the skilled worker in 
mdustry. Great efforts are now being made 
to attain this objective, and the various ways 
in which the problem is being tackled hove 
been briefly described. 


INTERNATIONAL 

COURSE 



in 

SOIL FERTILITY 
and 

FERTILIZER USE 


Duration: 

13 weeks 

commencing from 29‘4-I966 

A 


'The world is in need of ever-increasing quantities of 
food to provide for growing populations. There is a drive 
to increase tire standard of living of rural areas and to bring 
about on era free from hunger. 

Most of the world's available food is derived directly 
from the land. But soil capacity is not unlimited and to 
ensure maximum continioing yields, it is necessary to pa-e- 
serve fertility by replacing the vital elements which become 
depleted through continued cultivation. 

Modem cqriculture is highly specialized. Today's farmer 
must take a scientific approach if his land is to be productive. 
'This implies a thorough knowledge of the principles of soil 
fertility, of plant nutrition and of fertilizer use in cultivating 
different crops. 

In Israel, where land and water resources are limited, 
the agricultural practices employed are based on experience 
and scientific study. At the same time basic and applied 
research centres ore continuously working for more economi¬ 
cal methods of production. Farmers give careful attention 
to soil quality and stress fertilizer use. A country-wide 
extension service popularizes the new methods. 

'This course in Soil Fertility, Plant Nutrition and Fertilizer 
Use is being offered in the hope that Israeli farming methods 
and experience can be valuci>le to other countries. 

The course is recognized by the F.A.O. as one of Israels' 
contributions to the Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 

Registration 

Application forms and further details concerning registrdf-i 
tion for the course may be obtained from the nearest diplo¬ 
matic or consular representative of the Government of Israel. 

The forms must be returned as soon as possible together 
with hecdth certificates and recommendations of the o^rro- 
priate Government authorities of the applicant's country. 


JAPANESE 
IN KIBBUTZ 
DALIA 

r 

There is a growing interest in Japan in 
what is going on in Israel and this is re¬ 
flected in accounts in the press, cinema, radio 
and television. A respjectable place is given 
to the problems of Israel socie^ and to des¬ 
criptions of the kibbutz, its structiire, quality 
and social and economic contribution to the 
building of the new Israel. Asahi, the largest 
newspaper in Japan (circulation: 6,000,000) 
printed the following story about a group of 
Japanese youth in Kibbutz Delia of Hoshomer 
Hatzair, under the headlines A Collective in 
Israel, Japanese Youth Work in a Kibbutz, 
Satisfied With Work — They Are Like Kibbutz 
Members. The article was written by a Japan¬ 
ese newspaper woman who visited Dalia: 

"Fourteen Japanese youths are spending a 
year living in Kibbutz Dalia. This 'Japanese 
Kibbutz Seminar' was arranged with the help 
of the Israel Foreign Ministry. The youths 
wished to become familiar with the social and 
economic conditions on a kibbutz as well as 
its ideological basis, the purpose of this re¬ 
search being to enable them to make a com¬ 
parison between the culture of kibbutz society 
and that of Japanese society. 

* * * 

The Work In Kibbutz 

"Kibbutz Dalia has 250 members; it is one 
of the most successful kibbutzim in Israel. It 
has twenty-five years behind it and it supports 
Itself from agriculture and the manufacture of 
' soap and bathing suits. Its economic basis is 
solid. 

"From the first, the Japanese group of eight 
boys and six girls (ages 22-26) were treated 
08 a collective; they were given rooms (two to 
a room), a lounge, and study rooms. The work 
hours are from 6 to 12 and consist of work 
sin Jhe orchard, vineyard, cowshed and wth the 
sheep. There is also one tractorist. Most of 
the girls work in the services — the dining 
room, laundry, etc. In all their jobs, the 
Japanese seminarists work hand in hand with 
the kibbutz members. 


"In the afternoon, the Japanese students 
meet for Hebrew lessons and discussions on 
group matters. The evenings ore dedioited to 
studying about the kibbutz; the whole sphere 
of problems of life on the collective interests 
them greatly. 

"The kibbutz members eagerly invite their 
Japanese guests to a glass of tea and talk, and 
have become friends. 

"The members of Kibbutz Dcdia sety the 
Japanese youths ore 'pleasant and cultured.' 
'they have a serious attitude toward work' and 
'work as if the kibbutz were really theirs.' The 
three counsellors of the seminar have ex¬ 
pressed their satisfaction at the excellent re¬ 
lationship that exists between the Japanese 
students and the kibbutz. 

"The Japanese youths told me, 'Look at 
how well Ae children ore cored for here. The 
old people (aged 70-80), the parents of the 
members, still work, gladly and eagerly. The 
difference between the life here and that of a 
Japanese village is so great that it is in¬ 
comparable.' 

"One seminarist, Tatso Kisheda, said, "The 
life here is orderly and organized. TTiere are 
no work norms or speed-ups. We have come 
to enjoy physical labour.''' 

For the millions who read the artide, per¬ 
haps the thought of a "small Japanese coUec- 
tive" within the larger Israel collective was 
strange. But for the hundreds of members of 
Kibbutz Dalia and their children, the Japan¬ 
ese seminarists were on inseparable port of 
the kibbutz landscape. 
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VENEZUELAN CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION VISITS ISRAEL 

A £ve-man congressional delegation from Vene¬ 
zuela, headed by Dr. Altredo Tarre Murzi, Chairman 
oi the Foreign Affairs Committee, arrived in Israel 
on 13 February ior an eight-day goodwill tour. 
The highlights oi the delegates' programme during 
their stay irrcluded an audience with the President 
oi Israel, Mr. Zalman Shazar, a luncheon in their 
honour given by the Knesset Speaker, Mr. Kadish 
Luz, and tours to the Negev, including the new 
desert town oi Arad, the Dead Sea, and Christian 
Holy Places in northern Israel. 

At the luncheon, Mr. Luz noted that the ffrst 
Parliament ever elected in the New World met in 
Venezuela, the pioneer oi national liberation in 



The parliamentanan delegation of Venezuela plants 
trees in the forest in honour of the South American 
Liberator, Simon Bolivar, during its visit in Israel. 


Latin America. He paid tribute to the close co¬ 
operation between the two countries and declared 
that Israel drew encouragement in her efforts ior 
peace irom the moral support oi iriendly states 
like Venezuela. 

In his reply. Dr, Murzi stated that his country’s 
cooperation with the Arab States in connection with 
oil would not have the slightest effect on its deep- 
rooted and iriendly ties with Israel. He added that 
Venezuela aspired to establish still closer ties with 
Israel, especially in the economic sphere, and ex¬ 
pressed his confidence that this would be achieved 
in the near future. 

P i C T O 
NEWS 


BLADDER FLUSHING DEVICE INVENTED BY 
ISRAELI ENGINEER 

Dr. Mordecai Diskin, Senior Lecturer in Hydrau¬ 
lics at the Technion, Israel Institute oi Tethnology, 
has developed an apparatus ior urinary bladder 
ffushing that has already been successiully used at 
Tel Aviv’s Tel Hashomer Hospital. “For some 
time the medical world has needed a device which 
Bushes and expands the bladder automatically,'' 
said Dr. Amnon David oi the Hospital, who ffrst 
approached Dr. Diskin over a year ago. Up to this^, 
time, the bladders oi bed-ridden patients, unable' 
to void by themselves, had to be treated by an 




The bladder flushing device in action. 


apparatus based on gravity flow either with or with¬ 
out the aid of syphons. Manipulation of the valves 
was previously done by hand or, in one type ot 
instrument, by an automatic valve. “Dr. Diskin’s 
instrument is an excellent example of how the 
engineer’s knowledge oi mechanical systems can be 
utilised tor human systems as well," said Associate 
Proieasor Joseph Kami, Head oi the Technion Re¬ 
search and Development Foundation. Dr, Diskin’s 
project was sponsored by the Israel Ministry oi 
Health and carried out under the auspices oi that 
Foundation. The irrigation apparatus was built 
in the Foundation’s Hydraulics Testing Laboratory^ 
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TU BBHVAT CELEBRATED THROUGHOUT 
ISRAEL 

Tu Biahvat, the traditional Jewish "New Year 
of the Trees” was celebrated this year on 5 February. 
Hundreds of hikers and excursionists sou^fif leraeFs 
countryside and parks and nature reserves, while 
Bocks oi schoolchildren went out of town for the 
traditional treeplanting ceremony. A group oi Afri¬ 
can educators undergoing a specialisation course in 
Kibbutz Gesher Haziv also took part in the planting 
heremony oi the kibbutz. 

Michael Mutuku, a school inspector from Kenya, plants 
a tree in the presence of the kibbutz secretary and her 
three children. 


PRESIDENT OF GABON NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY VISITS ISRAEL 

The President oi the Gabon National 
Assembly, Mr. Georges Damas, arrived for 
an eight-day visit to Israel. He was re¬ 
ceived by President Zalman Shazar, and 
Mr. Kadish Luz, Speaker of the Knesset, 
gave a luncheon in his honour, at which 
he presented him with a gold "Judaea 
Liberate'’ medallion. 

Mr. Damas' itinerary included tours to 
Israers development areas and the Christian 
Holy Sites in Galilee, as well as meetings 
with Israeli leaders, judges and men of 
affairs. He left on 7 February. 

Mr, Georges Damas reviews the guard in his 
honour at the entrance to the building of the 
Israel Parliament in Jerusalem. 


SWISS AND RUMANIAN FOOTBALL TEAMS 
PLAY IN ISRAEL 

Among the outstartding international sport events 
which took place in Israel during the month of 
February were the football meetings of the Swiss 
Blue Star and Zur against Israel teams. 

The Rumanian football team Steaus of Bucarest 
also had a series of friendly games in Israel. At 
^^the opening match in the BlumenSeld Stadium oi 
’ Tel Aviv, the Rumanians lost 1:0 to the Israel 
natiorud team. 

Exchange of flags before the game between Steaus 
Rumania — Israel selected. 








THE MySTERy OF THE 
VANISHING SUGAK 



Every spring, vans loaded with their har¬ 
vests of swollen, yellow-white sugar beet roots 
ore a familiar sight on the Israeli roads. The 
casual onlooker assumes that these great roots, 
with their 15-17 per cent of sucrose, or cane 
sugar, are os sluggish os the turnips they 
resemble. But, in fact, a sinister chemical re¬ 
action is going on inside them, causing a pro¬ 
blem of ttie utmost economic importance — 
that of sucrose loss in the harvested sugar 
beet root. 

It is well known in sugar technology that 
there is a loss of sugar through respration 
from the time the beet is pulled up in ^e field 
until it reaches the crushers in the factory. 
Since one-third of the sugar of the world 
comes from beets and the remainder from 
cone, this loss may reach considerable pro¬ 
portions. But the problem is not as acute in 
cold European countries as it is in Israel, with 
its subtropiccd climate. 

Most scientific investigations have been 
directed to the effect of various external physi¬ 
cal conditions on respiration. Many chemists 
have studied the application of chemical inhi¬ 
bitors to reduce beet respiration and thus the 
loss of sucrose during transport and storage. 

Until recently, however, vepr Httl® work had 
been done on the biochemiccd basis of the 
building up and breaking down of sucrose 
in the sugar beet root. These changes ore 
brought about by enzymes, organic subetdnces 
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in the cells which accelerate chemical changes. 
A study of the patterns of enzymes and of 
the pool of chemicals involved in this process 
of sucrose metabolism has been made by 
Prof. Glad Avigad and his associates in the 
Department of Biological Chemistry at the 
Hebrew University, for which they received a 
reseordi grant from the U.S. Department of 
Agrriculture. 

Prof. Avigad's objective in undertaking thy^ 
research was to understand the possible 
enzyme systems involved in sucrose meta¬ 
bolism which operate in the beet tissues. Such 
knowledge might make it possible to prevent 
sugar loss by the use of proper metabolic 
inhibitors, i.e., specific chemic(is, sprays or 
gases that may inhibit the activity of a parti¬ 
cular enzyme. 

"We have now made a very detailed sur¬ 
vey of the pool of metabolites in the tissue 
which are concerned with sucrose meta¬ 
bolism," says Prof. Avigad, whose team in¬ 
cludes two postgraduate students in his De¬ 
partment, Yorom Milner and Rivka Koten. 
“We have also characterised and identified 
more than fifty enzymes which ore found in 
the tissue and are port of the various meta¬ 
bolic pathways of carbohydrate metabolism. 
We have devoted much time in particular 
to the first step which brings about sucrose 
degradation." 

Until they began their work it was classically 
accepted that tfie enzyme known as invertose 
was responsible for starting off the sugar 


Proi, Aviiad (Mt) identifies the ensyaw aucroee synr/w- 
faae by means of chromatography. 






breakdown, while another, called "sucrose 
synthetase" (to give it its exact name, UDP> 
glucose: D-fructose glucosyl transferase), was 
a key enzyme in the building up of sucrose. 
Prof. Avigad and his team found that whereas 
the sugar beet root was loaded with sucrose 
synthetase, invertase was practically non¬ 
existent. This was mysterious — how was the 
sucrose broken down if the invertase was not 
present? 

f" "We devised several new and improved 
methods, using spectrophotometry, chromato¬ 
graphy and radio-isotope procedures, for detec. 
tion of the enzyme sucrose synthetase and for 
its detailed qualitative analysis," recalls Prof. 
Avigad. "In the process we isolated sucrose 



Pipetiint aamp)es of sucrose synthetase in preparation 
for the spectrophotometer recorder. 


synthetase in a pure form for the first time, 
so as to study its properties in detail. At the 
beginning we had many problems in stabilis¬ 
ing the enzyme in the fresh extract. It rapidly 
lost activity and we had to work for several 
months establishing various conditions through 
the use of different salts, inhibitors and num¬ 
bers of absorbents, in order to achieve the 
stabilisation required. We could then go 
further until we had purified the enzyme many 
times over." 

By studying the purified sucrose synthetase 
the scientists were able to show that it was res¬ 
ponsible for the slow degradation of sucrose, 
thus- supplying carbohydrates for the energy 
and ossimUotory needs of the tissue, accord¬ 
ing to its physiological state. It was all the 
more interesting because the same enzyme 
when it occurs in the leaves and green parts 
of the plant catalyses the reaction in exactly 
the opposite direction, i.e., it can cause the 
synthesis of sucrose. 

"We have now gone one step further in our 
study of the products of action catalysed by 
sucrose synthetase. This is mainly involved 
with the further utilisation of complex mole¬ 
cules from the nucleotide-sugcnr group," says 
Prof. Avigad. 

Awarded Israel Prise 

The son of Prof. Nohmcm Avigad, the well- 
known archaeologist. Gad Avigad is a sobra 
who trained in Biochemistry at the Hebrew 
University under tlie late Prof. Shlomo Hestrin 
and who, after receiving his doctorate, spent 
two years engaged in research at New York 
University Medical Centre. In 1957, together 
with Prof. Hestrin, he and a fellow-worker. 
Dr. David Finegold, were awarded the Israel 
Prize for their studies on sucrose interconver¬ 
sions by levan-produdng bacteria. 


ISRAEL 
AID TO 
KENYA 
UNDER NEW 
ACCORD 


Israeli experts are to hold technical assistance and 
field courses in Kenya under a new technical coopera¬ 
tion agreement between the two countries which was 
signed in Nairobi recently. 

An official press release on the agreement said it 
was likely to lead to an extended programme of tech¬ 
nical, scientific and educational cooperation. 

In was signed by the Kenyan Minister for Planning 
and Economic Development, Mr. Tom Mboya, and the 
Israel Ambassador, Mr. Arieh Eilon. 
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ON THE TRACK OF ANCIENT 
“REMEDIES” 

STUDIES OF PLANTS USED IN FOLK 
MEDICINE 

Th 9 -oJdf BUMi'a wound would not heal and tha doctor* 
warm bafflmd. The aoeial service authorities who were 
pstyini the doctor’* iees were at their wits’ end. Then 
a neighbour oi tha old man let out the secret: the 
■ patient'wes not carrying out the doctor's orders at all 
•out was deliberately keepirig the wound open in order 
M|bure art ailment that, was troubling him. He had 
burnt fA* skin on his chest with a nail which had been 
passed through tire, filled the open wound resulting 
tram this with chickpea seeds, and covered it with 
a lesd. He was convinced that with the blood ■ and 
pus emanating from the wound his stomach pains 
themselves were departing ■ irom his body. 

The old maP, who had come to Israel several years 
ago irom one ot the neighbouring countrim, had nof 
invented Ids “remedy” himselt. It had been practised 
■ tor hundreds oi years throughout the Middle East, 
had been handed down irom generation to generation, 
and is still applied in certain parts oi Israel today. 
But since Israel is a modern country with high medi¬ 
cal standards, ilw practice, like many others based 
on ignorance •ark superstition, is illegal. The old 
aaan’s Cas^ M^as pa*a*d on to the police, and they in turn 
jiatwirf it - 'or rather, the leai—on to David Zaitschek, 
ei the Hebrew tJniversity’s School oi Pharmacy. 

. Th« "Cure" 

2aitschelc heads the Department of Pharma¬ 
cognosy, Awhich deal* with the biology and 
diemistry of natural products used in 
pharmacy. On examining the leaf he found 
it belonged to the ficus species which contains 
' on enzyme that causes disintegration of the 
•ti^ues, with the resultant excretions so cheer- 
fuUy welcomed by the sufferers. 

It was not the first time that the police hod 
ashed Zaitschek to investigate plant material 
they had found being used in unusual circum¬ 
stances. They are aware that for many years 
‘now Zaitschek has been collecting specimens 
of the herbs, spices and other plants employed 
so extensively in the folk medicine practised 
fcMT centuries in this country, as throughout the 
Middle East, and that he has accumulated a 
wealth of knowledge on the subject that has 
often proved helpiful to them. 

But it was not the police and their purposes 
^ that Zaitschek had in mind when he started 
work in this field shortly after his arrival in 
Jerusalem in 1935. A qualified botanist who 
had already done a considerable amount oi 
work in his native Czechoslovakia, he had 
joined the Department of Botany at the Hebrew 
University, devoting himself particularly to 
‘ fee study of plants which could serve os raw 
matericfl for industrial ^mrposes.'^ But more 



David Zaitschek (right) memorises a “medical” prescrip¬ 
tion given him by a Yemenite vendor in Jerusalem’s 
Mahne Yehuda market. 


and more he found himself being drawn to 
the study of indigenous medicinal plants, and 
from this it was but a small — and natural 
— step to the study of plants used in folk 
medicine in the hope of finding compounds 
that might possibly form the basis of new 
drugs. 

It was an attractive as well as a challenging 
field of investigation. For whilst the Middle 
East was famous as an ancient centre of folk 
medicine, the literature on the subject was 
meagre and related only to some of the coun¬ 
tries in the region. As far as Israel (then 
Palestine) was concerned, practically nothing 
at all was known about this aspect of life. It 
was, in short, virgin territory, and Zaitschek 
did pioneer work to alter the situation. 

The medicaments prescribed by Arab "heal¬ 
ers", who were held in high esteem by their 
communities, were at that time sold openly 
in various ports of the country. Zaitschek 
spent hours in the colourful bazaars in the 
Old City of Jerusalem, in Hebron in Jaffa and 
in Acre, seeking out the traditional ointments 
and drugs which could magically cure all ills 
and exercising his persuasive powers to ex¬ 
tract the prescriptions from the medicine men. 
He also went to Arab villages and Beduin 
encampments, drank innumerable cups of 
coffee in muddy huts and dust-filled tents, 
never wearying in his search for a new-old 
remedy that might bring to light yet another *■- 
plant containing a compound hitherto un¬ 
known. 

The establishment of the State of Israel 
changed things. Many of the Arab bazaars 
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disappeared. Also, legislation was introduced 
outlawing the practice of medicine by un¬ 
qualified persons. But habit dies hard, and 
the older generation of Arabs who remained 
here still preferred their well-known, well-tried 
medicines to those suggested by the white- 
coated doctor in the clinic. Folk medicine 
continued to flourish, and still does today, but 
clandestinely. And it flourishes not only 
among the Arabs but now also among the 
many Jewish immigrants from the Middle 
^Steistem countries who have entered Israel since 
1948, bringing with them their own traditional 
formulas. 



Examining aome ot the plants used in folk medicine. 


Zaitschek is especially anxious to explore 
this latest source of material before the pro- 
' cess of assimilation sets in and old customs 
are abandoned for new. For the younger 
immigrants from the oriental countries Kupat 
Holim (Sick Fund of the Histadrut) has already 
taken the place of the unschooled healer in 
their former homes. But for their parents the 
familiar prescriptions still hold good. These 
yi are firmly believed to cure coughs and colds, 
' to eliminate skin diseases, to reduce the sugar 
in the blood, to overcome sterility, to remove 
pains in the heart, to wipe out those all too 
prevalent infections of the eye, and to act 
against "fear", that is, the symptoms of fear 


induced by certain conditions, such as lugh 
blood pressure. There ore, in fact, "remedies" 
for almost everything. 

Zaitschek, who has been working in the 
School of Pharmacy -sinc» its inception in 
1953, no longer has time hihiself to go hunting 
for his material. Instead, he sends his Arab 
students to the Arab, Druze and also Circas¬ 
sian villages, and others to the oriejntal Jewish 
communities from which they stem. The 
result of their activity, together with Zctits- 
chek's own work during,the past 30-years; is 
a collection in the Department of over 4,000 
samples of plants serving the heeds of folk 
medicine in Israel. 

, A 

Has modern medicine been' able to learn 
anything from these primitive methods? “That 
is not lor me to decide", says Zaitschek. "The 
methods themselves are not my ©Dncefn. What 
I aim at is to ascertain whettxer the ancient 
medicines contain something -that could be 
useful in modern pharmacy. When we think 
we have found such material we prepOTe it 
for investigation by the phorrhacologists". 

Uses For Archaeology 

But it is not only pharmacy that is .benefiting, 
from Zaitschek's work. The knowledge ooqpiai'- 
ed in his Department has also proy^ value- 
able in shedding light on the medicines used 
in this country hundreds of years agfo.- In the 
Judean desert cave in which he discoy^ed 
the famous Bar Kochba letters, archaeologist 
Yigael Yadin also found other objects, some 
''f which he asked Zaitschek to identify. The 
contents of one little bundle turned out on 
examination to be black pieppers, which were ' 
in all likelihood prescribed as an aid to diges¬ 
tion. The tiny brown particles enclosed in 
another bundle were actually 7,000 PsylUum 
seeds (popularly known as "flea seeds")-, 
which, because of the mucilage in the seed 
coat, are still used os laxatives and demul¬ 
cents. Yet a third bundle contained -what 
appeared to be hard black stones but was in 
fact the dried resin of myrrh, in former days- 
an important item in the manufacture of in¬ 
cense, perfume, and medical drugs. Clearly, 
the Bar Kochba rebels had thought of every 
need that might arise when fleeing to their 
mountain hide-out. 

Much yet remains to be done in tracking 
down the old remedies and in learning about 
the countless drugs employed in folk medicine 
both in the past and the present. But a'con¬ 
siderable amount has been achieved so for, 
with results that have often brought comfort 
and ewe to the sick. 





THE LAND OF MILK & HONEY 

(Contd. irom Vol. XIII No. 4) 


Th» Aipncy is noiv tmiagpd in the oonaolidation 
ot about 480 agricultural aettlemanta eat up under 
its auapioee, 450 oi them since the eatabliahment ot 


NAnONAL INSTlTUnONS 
The Jewish Agency 

The Jeariah AgatKy, now virtually idenitcai- with 
the World Zioruat Organisation, rspresanfs and acta 
for Jewa the world over in atrengthening and aaaiat- 
ing larael, organising Jewish immigration and 
foatering the unity of the Jewish people. 

The World Zionist Organisation was founded by 
Theodor HersI in 1897 with the aim oi creating 
‘foe the Jewish people a home in Palestine, secured 
by publie law.' Its supreme organ is tlm Zionist 
Congreaa. 

Since 1929 the practical work oi immigration, 
absorption and agricultural settlement haa been 
carried out by the Agency. In eifeci, it organised 
the building and development oi the Jewish Nation¬ 
al Home, which grew into the State of Israel. 
Functions 

The division oi functions between the Agency and 
the Oovemment ot larael was defined in the World 
Zionist Organisation Status Law, 1952, artd in a 
Covenant concluded in 1954. The Agency's functions 
include: the organising ot immigration; assistance 
in abaortring the immigrants; youth immigration; 
agricultural settlement; participation in develop¬ 
ment; the erKOuragement of private investment; 
cultural projects; artd the coordination oi the work 
in Israel oi Jewish organisations functioning in 
these apAeres. 

Since the establishment of the State the Agency 
has been instrumental in bringing in over a million 
immigrants. 

Finance 

Its budgets during the period up to the end oi 
March 1963 totalled $lfiS3 million. Of this, $706 
million were devoted to agricultural settlement; 
$480 million to immigration, absorption and housittg; 
$109 million to youth immigration; and $348 mil¬ 
lion to other activities. 

The budget for 1963/64 is $125 million. The 
main Hams ot expenditure are: iaunigration and 
abeorptkm — $22.4 million; immigrant housing — 
$21A million; agricultural settlement — $23.4 mil¬ 
lion: youth immigratkm — $4S million; other acti¬ 
vities — $52.7 million. 


the State. 

Keren Koyemeth 

The Keren Kayemeth Leisrael (Jewish National 
Fund) was founded in 1901 to acquire land as the 
inalienable property ot the Jewish people. Under 
an agreement with the Government, the Fund is 
responsible for all land development by soil re¬ 
clamation, drainage, afforestation, etc. It haa re¬ 
claimed over 250/100 acres and planted over 70 
million trees. It facilitates settlement in vital 
border areas by roadbuilding and development. 

Keren Hayesod 

The Keren Hayesod — United Israel Appeal 
(founded in 1920 as Keren Hayesod — Palestine 
Foundation Fund) is the central Snancial instru¬ 
ment of the Jewish Agency. Through it, the Jewa 
ot the world have contributed $862A million since 
1948; over 76% haa come from US Jewry. 

Youth Aliyah 

Youth Aliyah (founded in 1934) brings to larael, 
rehabilitates and educates children and young peo- 
ple from alt parts of the world. Some 10,000 child- 1 
ten and young people are at present receiving 
training in 230 settlements and institutions in agri¬ 
cultural or other work. Since its establiahirunt 
Youth Aliyah has brought to Israel artd cared for 
about llOfiOO wards from 76 different countries, 
who have established 46 agricultural settlements. 

Coordinotion Board 

The Coordination Board, which consists of an 
equal immber ot representatives from the Govern¬ 
ment and the AgetKy, co-ordirtates the activities ot 
the Agency Executive and the Government ot larael 
in sphuree governed by the World Zionist Organisa¬ 
tion Status Law and the Covenant. 

Yod Vashem ^ 

Yad Yashem, the Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Remem- 
brtmce Authority, was established by lew to invee/ti- 
gate, study and record the martyrdom and heroism * 
of European Jewry. Its buildings in Jerusalem are 
a world centre of pilgrimage. 
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Revision 


Food for 
Thought I 

• ”Wm all iaar daaih. But 
tha irmoomt fool doaa not 
undentand thMt Ua only 
salvation is to stand Brm 
basida his oomrada in a 
joint affort to daiaat tha 

S arny: ha runs away and 
inis disaatar upon all. 
Untaaaomni iaar makaa 
him a poltroon and most 
oitan, victim oi his own 
panic, ha falls into tha 
vary trap ha sought to 
ilaa. Tha wiaa soldiar, no 
lass tearful of death, char¬ 
ges the enemy with his 
comrades, and most often 
survives; saviour reason 
has turned his fear to 
courage. The difference at 
bottom is between tha man 
of faith in his comrade 
and in himself, and the 
man of tto faith. Orta 
conquers tear, tha other 
is its slave; one follows 
the hard way that is easier 
in the end, the other sees 
the easy path and Snds it 
painful." 

• "Hwoism is not the 
monopoly of a few, but 
the gift of every man who 
would use it. Two World 
Ware have given proof oi 
it in millions. Without 
the need and opportunity 
for courage in the mesa, 
none oi these countless 
batoes of accident would 
have suspected tha valour 
in themselves. There are 
no peaks to which man 
cannot dimb, no handicap 
ha cannot surmount.. 


From: 

‘Rebirth and Destiny 
ot 

Israel 

by 

pavld Bma-Ourhn. 
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Second 

International Fashion Week 
Ends in Israel 



Almost fitty per cent oi the buyers wIk> attended 
Israel’s Srst Fashion Week last year were back aiain 
thus year to see what advances have been made in the 
local fashion industry and continued placing orders 
tor the stores and large chains they represent. 

One oi the most encouraging factors was that buyers 
' irom stores which had never been represented Iwre be- 
■' iore were excited about what they saw in the various 
•'Showrooms at the Hilton Hotel where the Week was 
'held. 

» 

They said that the market is much more interesting 
than they had anticipated and that there is a great 
potential in the local industry. The Italian representa- 

• fives were particularly thrilled with the quality and 
style oi the clothing shown. 

^ One oi the most successful conceptions was the in- 
^^txoduction oi complete-to-the-last-detail price lists in 
)all the showrooms. These price lists were prepared by 

• file manuiacturers at the request oi the Feahion Week 
Management and were not only a tremendous timesaver 
■but also ensured that orders would be-placed by the 
buyers and not “forgotten” because it is too inaon- 
wenient to start thumbing through countless slips-oi 
.^aper and tags. 

The buyers were interested in seeing all the 
, iacturers in their particular Selds before actu0lly" 
^eommitting their budget^, but .already in the second 
^day of the Week, second app&infmenfs were bdtdasd, 
'^itds thm to ptaes orders. 




/.V Bdited and 
r 'j'-AlNMIa -K 


Wdted by Kewven' Didm, Consul, o^’lsehalf of the Consulate of Xsrad,.SO Padder Road, 
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Her Majesty Queen Ratna welcomes President Shasar. 

Presidential Visit 
Stresses 
Israel’s Ties 
With Nepal 

"Great as the geographical distance and the 
cultural differences between us are, we are 
one in the strength of our desire to see all the 
world firmly based upon peace and inter¬ 
national friendship, guaranteeing undisturbed 
development and mutual respect among 
peoples." 

These were some of the sentiments expressed 
by the President of Israel, Mr. Zalman Shazar, 
in his reply to the welcome address of his 
royal host. King Mahendra of Nep^l, on the 
occasion of the President's state visit to Nepxjl 
on the 15th of March lost. 

"Here on the threshold of our entry into 
Nepal," the President continued, "I convey to 
you the blessing of the people of Israel for the 
peace, the prosperity and the advancement of 
Nepal." 

Interestingly enough, the threshold which 
the President referred to was almost as much 
^RO^li as Nepalese, botii in spirit and in 
substance, for the landing strip of Kathmandu's 
Gcaiche»r Airport, on which ihe presidential 
party landed, had been planned and construct¬ 
ed by the engineers of the National Construc- 
ddn’ Co. of Nepal, which is a .joint enterpa-ise 
thtf Nfep<^ Government and libel's Solel 
>:^ii:^d|||i^dmg company. 


In his welcome address. King Mahendra told 
President Shazar that Nepal and the Nepalese 
people "have always entertained feelings of 
friendship and goodwill" toward Israel. He 
was certain, he added, that the visit of the 
President will further strengthen relations 
between the two countries and cause them to 
come closer still to each other. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shazar were accorded a royal 
welcome — in every sense of the word — on 
their arrival at the Kathmandu Airp>ort on a 
state visit, as a reciprocal gesture to the vioiH 
of the Nepal King's and Queen's visit to Israel 
almost three years ago. They were received 
at the airport by the King and the Queen, 
Crpwn Prince Birendra and the Prime Minister 
of Nepal, Surya Badhur Thapa. 

After the President took the salute at a 
march past by a contingent of the Royal Nepal 
Army, he was iijtroduced to the distinguished 
guests, who included Cabinet Ministers, 
National Assembly members, members of the 
Diplomatic Corps and Israeli residents. 

Following the welcome ceremonies at the 
airport, the President was greeted by thou¬ 
sands of cheering Nepxalese as he drove, with 
the King and Queen, in a long motorcade 
through the city's gaily decorated streets to 
the VIP guest house. As the procession reach¬ 
ed the city limits, it was piloted by the Royal 
Cavalry and was greeted by the flags and 
welcome slogans of groups of students. 

On arrival at their place of residence, the 
President and Mrs. Shazar were greeted with 
the National Anthems of both Nepal and 
Israel, which, along with the 21-gun salute at 
the airport, constituted the more formal aspects 
of the royal welcome. Later, the King and 
Queen psersonally took the President and his 
wife round the presidential suite. 

Responding to the King's toast at a banquet 
held in his honour, the President reminded 
his royal hosts that "the threat of bloodshed 
looms over many regions of the globe... in 
the vicinity of your own land, too, echoes of 
the great and perilous disturbances which 
took place so recently can still be heard. And 
at the other end of Asia, where my own 
country lies, the tensions between p^eoples are 
still sharp and menacing. 

"Yet I am sure that the highest hope of 
Nepal as of Israel, is for a world situatl9;| 
which will enable ^1 peace-loving peoples to 
concentrate their energies on the development 
of their lands and the utilization of the re¬ 
sources of modem science and technology to 
improve the conditions of their people's, life." 


Continuing with his stress on the chroniccd 
of Nepalese-Israeli friendship, thd President 
said that "the relations prevailing between 
Nepal and Israel may serve as a good exam¬ 
ple of what can be accomplished by inter¬ 
national cooperation when there is a strong 
and sincere will to work together. 

"Despite the distance between our countries, 
despite our limited means, and the tensions 
besetting us, we have been able — thanks to 
r common ideals — to erect sturdy bridges 
tween us and-to develop genuine friendship 
that expresses itself in many fields". 

To the enthusiastic student of history in 
search of food for thought, the coming together 
of Nepal and Israel is a significant event of 
our times. These two small countries, so far 
away from each other in purely geographical 
terms, have discovered a common language, 
common interests and a common formula of 
progress that together link them closely, not 
only in technical cooperation but also in terms 
of political ties. 

The "international cooperation" and "sturdy 
bridges" that President 8hazar mentioned are 
reflected, most happily, in a number of pro¬ 
jects that have been undertaken in Nepal as 
joint Nepal-Israeli enterprises. Foj instance, 
the terraced paddy fields which the President 
must have reviewed from the air as he flew 
across the country surely constitute the best 
possible proof of what can be done with 
determination and endurance, which, inci¬ 
dentally, ore the two main characteristics of 
the people of Nejxsl. 

Also benefiting from Nepalese-Israeli co¬ 
operation is King Mahendra's ambitious land 
reform programme, which, among other 
things, is responsible for the resettlement of 
formerly landless peasants. (See back cover) 

As is most natural. President Shozar's pre¬ 
sent visit to Nepal will do a great deal to 
contribute to the broadening of the spheres of 
mutual cooperation between Nepal and 
Israel. It has been proved time and again 
that the Israeli experts who are at work in 
Nepal are among the few foreigners who, 
having found a common language in the 
• country, are doing the job with their Nepalese 
co-workers as partners in enterprise and 
achievement, and ore not merely advising at 
blueprints. 

1^ The situation, in the words of the President 
of Israel, is a singularly happy one. "Israelis", 
he said in the course of his visit to Nepxil, 
"live and work among the pjeople of Nepal 
and share with them experience, we have gain¬ 
ed in the lost few decades." 


"At the same time," he went on to say, 
"I am happy that a considerable number of 
Nepalese students have come to Israeli institu¬ 
tions of higher learning. You may rest assured 
that we consider them very precious guests." 

A point of much more than ordinary signi¬ 
ficance which President Shazar touched on in 
the course of his utterances in Nepxsl deserves 
the special attention of those who may wonder 
why Israel is so ardent a champion of peace 
and friendship in a global context. 

Addressing himself as much to the heart as 
to the head of the King and people of Nepal, 
the visiting President spoke thus: 

"Your Majesty, there is no need to recount 
to you the griefladen but rich history of the 
Jewish people: the tragic expjerience of our 
brothers in Europe is known to you, as well. 
Against this background it is not difficult to 


FROM ONE POET TO ANOTHER 

As a personal gift, Mr. Shazar took 
with him his own translation of the 
King’s poems, bound in an olive wood 
cover. The translation was rendered 
into Hebrew from an English transla¬ 
tion of the Nepali original. i- 

According to Mrs. Shulomit Nardi,*v • 
who accompanied Mr. Shazar, the book? 
was bound in olive wood so as not to 
offend the religious sensibility of either 
party. Calf leather would hove been 
an abomination for the Nepalese and 
pig skin would not have done for the 
Jews. 


understand how appreciative we are of friend¬ 
ship extended to us by other peoples. 

"And today we are particularly appreciative 
of such friendship if it emanated from an 
Asian nation like yours, for we, whose roots 
of thousands of years ago are in Asia, whose 
close ties with Asia were never broken even 
when we were driven into distant exile on 
other continents, are now once again building 
our national life and our future in our ances¬ 
tral Asian homeland." 

In conclusion, it is scarcely necessary 
stress the fact that President Shozar's state 
visit to Nepal constitutes one more manifest^f^'^ 
tion of the close ties, jwliticol and otherwii^, ,, 
between two small nations which have 
a way of expressing their friendship, 
the distanee between them. T^lds, 
a happy state of aticdrs that augures wifi, 
Nepal, for Israel and for the worH-, 





homeland and later in settlements in Syria and Italy. 
They played a prominent part in taking the art of 
glassmaking into Europe. 

Largest Glass Ever 

One remarkable find of ancient glass production 
in Israel was made a few years ago in the Necropolis 
in Beth Shearim. It is a solid glass slab, weighing 
about 8.8 tons, one of the largest peces of glass ever 
made by man. Its exact age and intended use ore 
still uncertain, and under investigation. M 

Israel is a country with limited matericd resources. 
But it is fortunate in having sand for glass manufac¬ 
ture, lime and dolomite for cement production, cloys 
for art pottery and a unique type of fireclay, Negev 
Flint Clay, on which the refractories industry of Israel 
is based. It is also exported, because it has outstand¬ 
ing properties. 

Home craft pottery has existed through the ages, 
but the basis of the ceramics and silicate industry in 
Israel was laid at Haifa Bay through the foundation 
of the Nesher Cement Factory in 1923, Phoenicia Glass 
Works in 1934, Kadar Ceramics in 1936, and Naaman 
Ltd. in 1937. During the 1940's other reloted industries 
opened throughout the country. 

Needs for Association 

It was soon recognised that the ceramic enter¬ 
prises in Israel would benefit by on association for 
the purpose of sharing common laboratory facilities 
and serving os centre for discussing paofessioncd 
problems. With the assistance of the National Re¬ 
search Council, a Ceramic Research Association was 
founded in 1950, as a cooperative effort of the ceramic 
industry. It was the first cooperative research asso¬ 
ciation in the country. The first laboratory was estab¬ 
lished in a comer of the Chemical Department Lcdaora- 
tory of the Technion. Early in 1953, it moved into a 
rented house at Haifa Boy, where it remained for 
5 years. On June 10, 1956, negotiations between the 
Association, the Technion, the Israel American Joint 
Fund and some Government departments were con¬ 
cluded and on agreement signed concerning the erec¬ 
tion of a new laboratory at Technion City, present 
location of the Israel Ceramic and Silicate Institute. 

The Association was well accepted by the ceramic 
industry and its services appreciated. Several sdenti- 
fic meetings were held and a periodical Researdi 
Bulletin published. Nevertheless, the Associaticm was 
dependent in some measure for its financing on the 
help of bodies outside the industry. 

UM. Help 

It became apparent that the Ceramic Research 
Association needed to widen its scope of interests, to 
include the fields of glass, enamel, and cem«it.* This led 
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THE CERAMIC INDUSTRY 
AND 

ITS INSTITUTE 

By Dr. Hans Thumauer 
Director, Israel Ceramic and Silicate 
Institute 


The main road through Technion City, 
terminating at the north-eastern slope oi the 
mountain, leads to a building, located some¬ 
what apart from others on the campus. On 
its front, it carries o distinguishing panel of 
blue glazed ceramic tiles; it commands a 
sweeping view of Haifa Bay, far below, and 
its beautiful natural surroundings have not 
yet been disturbed. On sunny days, one 
may find the pastoral scene of a goatherd 
grazing his flock right in the back yard. 
This building houses some of the most 
modem laboratory facilities on the Technion 
Campus under one roof. It is a fitting place 
for the Israel Ceramic and Silicate Institute, 
which aims to serve, through research, one of 
the oldest arts and trades of civilisation. 

As in most countries, the potter's craft 
reflects the development of material culture 
of ancient Erez-Yizrael. Raw materials for 
making pottery were readily available in 
the mud of river beds, and the hardening of 
cloy by fire is one oi the earliest discoveries. 
Ceramics are not subject to oxidation and 
withstand better than metals, the onslaught 
of time. Pottery, dating back to the Neolithic 
period (6,000 — 4,000 BCE), decorated with 
incised and printed designs, has been found 
in IsitmL 

Dating Archaeological Finds 

The characteristic shapes of ceramic 
pots, vases, or lamps, their colours and 
designs, have been so well identified 
for each cultural period, that even 
small sherds ore useful for dating of 
other archaeological finds. Inscribed 
potsherds also served the purpose of 
notepaper. The Lachish letters, writ¬ 
ten in 589 BCE, with pen and ink on 
ceramic tile in classical Hebrew ore 
the first personal documents in pre- 
exilic Hebrew writing, found in Pales¬ 
tine. 

Not only cloy pottery, but also 
ancient glass bears witness .to the 
importance of silicate products during 
the development of civilisation. The 
Jews learned glass making and.pcflnt- 
ing faam the Phoenidons and Egyp¬ 
tians and carried on the craft in 'fiwir 




in 1962 to the Mtoblishment of the 
United Nations Special Fimd Project, 
“Israel Ceramic and Silicate Institute, 
for technical assistance toward the eco¬ 
nomic and industrial development of 
the related Is'aeli industries". The 
Government of Israel, through the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry as 
cooperating Government Agency, 
pledged to enlarge the building of the 
Ceramic Research Association and to 
provide funds for an operating budget. 
The U.N. Special Fund was to provide 
funds for equipment, the services of a 
Project Manager, consultants from 
abroad for specialised areas, and 
Fellowships for training Israelis in the 
necessary fields of work. 

The Project came to an end on April 
30, 1965. It is gratifying to state that 
the Project has been completed in 
time and the pledges of both parties, 
the U.N. and the State of Israel, hove 
been fulfilled. The Institute is now the 
responsibility of its governing body, 
consisting of representatives of mem¬ 
ber industries. Government agencies 
and the Technion. 

Institute of Standing 

The ceramic and silicate industries 
of Israel have now at their disposal 
a research institute which in quality 
and variety of equipment compares 
favourably with any other laboratory 
of its kind in the world. It is possible 
to mention only a few of the more 
outstanding facilities and services 
which the Institute has to offer: 

A wet chemical analysis laboratory 
specialises in quantitative silicate an¬ 
alysis. A spectogroph is available for 
spectrochemical analysis, for the de¬ 
tection and estimation of trace ele¬ 
ments. Mineralogical determinations 
are made by means of X-roy diffrac¬ 
tions and petrographic microscopic 
stupes. A polarising microscope with 
a hot stage up to 1,750*C is available 
for visual observation of melting and 
crystal transformation which may 
occur in materials during heating. An¬ 
other very important tool for the study 
of high temperature reactions is Dif- 
f ferentiod Thermal Analysis (DTA) and 
Thermo-Gravimetric Ancdysis (TGA) 
up to 1,500*C. Measurement of linear 
e^ondoh can be made up to 1,350*C. 



Crystal analyaia by X-ray diSracHon method at one of the 
Institute's Laboratories. 


Developing New Products 

For the development of new ceramic products, pro¬ 
cessing under controlled conditions is a very important 
step. For this purpose is provided a pilot plant with 
equipment for crushing, grinding, mixing, and form¬ 
ing of test specimens. A wide range of furnaces, 
electriccd or gas heated, provide firing facilities for 
melting and sintering up to 2,000*C. 

A library and information service in cooperation with 
the Centre of Scientific and Technologicol Information, 
Tel Aviv, keeps the industry up to date on technical 
developments through a monthly publication and a 
News Letter. 

The psersonnel of the Institute consists of 10 scientists 
and engineers, 6 technicians, 1 librarian and informa¬ 
tion officer, and 5 persons in administration and office. 
About one quarter of the work load comprises analyses 
and tests Most of the tests are carried out according 
to accepted standards. Main emphasis is put, how¬ 
ever, on projects which have as their objective 
improvement of existing processes or products 
and developing new products and processes with 
particular attention to increasing export possibili¬ 
ties and utilising local raw materials. Such projects 
may be done as cooperative efforts between the 
industry and the Institute. The Government encourag¬ 
es research for industry by contributing a shore to¬ 
ward the expense. Research committees composed 
of industrial. Government and Institute members super¬ 
vise the progress of projects. Project proposals arise 
either from the Ir.stitute or from industry. It is en¬ 
couraging to note that lately several research propo¬ 
sals initiated through suggestions from industry, indi¬ 
cating a growing confidence in the value of applied 
research for industrial growth. 

Israel's economic welfare depends on expanding 
industrial production for home consumption and 
export. Its products .must be of consistently high 
quality to compare favourably with imports and to 
compete on the world market. While industry must 
strive to improve'its position through quality control 
and efficiency, applied research institutes ore the 
onswOT for improv^ and new products. 




The National Craze 

by Paula Arnold 


How can you help but catch the national 
malady — amateur archaeology. Every rain¬ 
storm still washes up bits of mosaic, marble 
fragments and what not. Every tree planted, 
and especially every house built, turns up some 
treasure or other! 

In the course of the years, without digging 
or in any way looking for them. I've found the 
following in my own half-acre garden plot: 

* A broken marble pillar, about four feet high. 

* A section of a marble lintel, carved with the 
first letters of the Greek word for "wel¬ 
come," about fifteen pounds in weight. 

* Several pieces of carved marble, with leav¬ 
es and other ornamentation. 

* A baby's skull, filled with small conical 
sea-shells. (This latter find puzzled me for 


the flesh — only the bone and the shells 
remained.) 

* Countless amphora handles and other 
pottery sherds. 

* Two small grave tablets of Jewish womeq^ 
(which I gave to the Hebrew University;; 
The names were preceded not by the usual 
"Here lies ..." but by the words ; "This plot 
is the property of the late..." On one of 
the two, less carefully cut, a seven-branched 
candlestick was roughly incised. They are 
from the first or second century of this era. 

* A greenish Roman glass vessel slightly 
damaged, a so-called lachrymatory (a tear- 
vessel). 

* Diverse coins, broken glass, of the iridescent 
Roman make, etc. 


Ommayed 

fountain 

head. 



a long time, till the late Professor Schwabe 
gave me the explanation. Rich people had 
their babies' caps embroidered with real 
pearls, others who could not afford that, 
used sea-shells with the soft sheen of pearls 
instead. The baby was buriqd with its 
embroidered cap, and in Iwo thousand 
yeoip or so' the fabric hod .vonished with 


Stale 

diacovered 
by a 

poatman in 
an acre 
houaini 
estate. 



When walking in the dunes behind my house, 

1 have found a great many neolithic tools 
and flint scraps, ^cause of the numerous bits, 

I think there must have been a regular worfc^ 
shop in the place. Among these is a fine 
hand-axe, for the left hand. I am informed 
that hcdf the tools which are made to hold in 
the hand ore for the left — an interesting side¬ 
light on our stone-age ancestors. 
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A visitor who was with me when I made 
this find, exclaimed: "Imagine coming on 
such a thing a few steps from your own house. 
I've never seen anything like it except behind 
glass, in a museum." 

By the sea we have also made many finds, 
but the strangest was not my own. Our doctor, 
who is a connoisseur, has for thirty years been 
diligently searching the shore with marvellous 
results. So when one day he took an American 
visitor down to Caesarea and the man walked 
Ulong the beach to the north of the walled 
town with his eyes glued to the ground, the 
doctor told him: "Don't trouble, you won't 
find anything here. My family and I have 
been turning over every grain of sand for 
thirty years, there is nothing left." At that 
very moment the American stooped, picked up 
an object and presented it to the doctor with a 
bow! It was an ivory roller seal, of Assyrian 
make. 

A roller seal is a cylindrical one which is 
rolled over the wax instead of just being press¬ 
ed on it, so that the same picture appears 





Peasant woman's 
Kuaibaas from the 
folklore collection. 



Store Jar found near the sea at Achxiy. 

repeatedly in relief. Of course an Assyrian 
seal has no more business here than "it would 
have in Oxford Street," as Professor Avi-Yonah 
heatedly told me. There was never any 
Assyrian settlement on these shores. All the 
same the liKelihood of its having been lost 
by somebody who lived thousands of years 
ago is greater than it would be in Oxford 
Street. It must of course have been lost from 
a boat, and now washed up by the sea. The 
hard ivory withstood the work of water and 
sand wonderfully well. It is beautifully clear 
and finely done. The picture shows two 
priests, a gazelle, and a fish, together with 
cult symbols. 

Walking near the Zerqa river I found, near 
its source at the foot of Mt. Carmel, a stone 
with the impression of an Ammonite — a sea 
animal of which the only descendent still 
living is the Nautilus. So it may be that once 
the sea coverted the Coastal Plain up to Mt. 
Carmel and the Hills of Ephraim. 

These ore ^my own meagre experiences. 
Con you wonder that so many people have 
succumbed to, the national craze? 



MKCK PtECe 


Thm improved plough. Picture on right shows /dough fitted with a simple kniie designed by Raanan Ben-Nun. 


AN ISRAELI 
AGRONOMIST 
IN 

NEPAL 


Raonon Ben-Nun is the agronomist who is 
assisting the settlers at Nawalpar in Nepcd. 

In keeping with the tradition of Israeli ex¬ 
perts of improvising and improving existing 
methods and techniques prevalent in their 
locale of work, Racmon Ben-Nun carried out a 
very successful experiment of harnessing the 
buffalo to the plough. He arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that a single buffalo cow was a better 
bargain for settlers of Ncrwalpur than the pair 
of bullocks usually employed by them. Accord¬ 
ing to him a single buffalo pulls the plough 
better than the pair of bullocks, besides giving 
milk. 

Raonan Ben-Nun has also designed a better, 
knife for the local plough. It is very simple 
and cheap, and fits easily over the point of the 
existing plough. The results with the new 
knife are for superior. i 


Sketch showing the neck piece, the plough hitch and the plough fitted with kniie 

designed by Raonan Bett-Nun. 






























Asian & African 
Studies 

Face A Challenge 


by 

ZVI SCHIFFRIN 
and 

NECHEMTA LEVTZION 



A group oi Asian S’ African students in Israel. 


Only four yecars have elapsed since the 
Hebrew University's School of Oriental Studies 
assumed the name, the "Institute of Asian and 
African Studies". That the change has not 
been in name only is clearly indicated by the 
Institute's subsequent growth. While it had 
formerly concentrated upxin Middle Eastern 
studies alone, its teaching staff and course 
offerings in South and East Asia and in Africa 
now clearly justify the new, wider designation. 

Additional teachers, many of them gradu¬ 
ates of the University and of the Institute itself, 
who were expressly sent abroad for specialised 
training and field work, have been returning 
annually to strengthen these new areas. India, 
China and Japan claim six specialists while 
there ore another six teaching on Africa in 
various disciplines and under the aegis of the 
Institute. Several scholars now finishing their 
training abroad will soon return, while the 
nuclei of regional libraries are being gradually 
assembled. Though no particular area is fully 
staffed there has been enough progress to 
enable us to start planning the future of Asian 
and African studies as full-fledged degree- 
programmes. 

Asian Studies 

While our ultimate goal of establishing sepa¬ 
rate programmes for Chinese, Japanese, Indian 
and South-east Asian studies is still far off, 
the arrived of three new faculty members dur¬ 
ing the past year has made this goal much 
more realistic. Among the new courses being 
offered are spoken Japanese and Chinese, 
Hindi and modern Indian history. Pius except 
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for South-east Asia, in which nothing at all 
is offered, in each of the other three areas 
there ore two full-time teachers giving courses 
in the Institute and in the Eliezer Kaplan School 
of Economics and Social Sciences. In addition 
to the above-mentioned languages Sanskrit 
has Been taught for several years while an 
additional teacher, expected to join us soon, 
will teach Urdu as well as the history of 
Islam in India. The Indian programme will 
then be staffed by three language experts, 
each of whom is also capable of handling 
other aspects of Indian civilisation. Next year 
Japanese history will be taught for the first 
time and we expect to use a visiting Japanese 
student os an informant in the language 
course. In 1967 an expert on contemporary 
China, likewise one of our former students, 
will inaugurate a number of courses in that 
subject, and also scheduled to arrive within 
the next two years is an economist trained in 
Japan. These new courses, together with the 
established lectures and seminars in Chinese 
history and traditional social structure, Indian 
religion and philosophy, Japanese government 
and foreign policy and East Asian internation¬ 
al relations will provide a wide coverage of 
various aspects of Asia. 

We will, however, be aiming our sights low 
if we do not set ourselves the aim of trans¬ 
mitting to our students as rich a knowledge 
as possible of these Asian societies. The time 
is probably not for distant when it will become 
increasingly difficult, and unreasonable, to 
neglect a more specialised study of Chinese, 
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Japanese and Indian art (and Chinese and 
Japanese literature and philosophy) than we 
can now manage. While this is for the future, 
it is indispensable that a firm foundation be 
laid now in the languages of Asian societies 
and cultures. 

African Studies 

African studies are relatively new as acade¬ 
mic disciplines; except for a few well-estab¬ 
lished Western centres, we may be as little as 
six or seven years behind most foreign in¬ 
stitutions. Hence the inauguration of these 
studies presents fewer problems at this stage. 
Building an adequate research library is easier 
than for Asian civilisations, since most mono¬ 
graphic studies are of recent origin and can 
still be purchased, while many classical travel 
accounts are being reprinted because ol the 
increasing demand with the expansion of Afri¬ 
can studies in universities. Instead of a large 
initial investment for acquiring older texts and 
sources, what is chiefly needed is a large cur 
rent budget for keeping up with new publica¬ 
tions and lor the handling of documentary 
material. 

Nor is the language problem of the same 
magnitude and urgency as in Asia, as much 
of the source material is written in European 
languages. Furthermore, for the study of Afri¬ 
can history Arabic is of prime importance, and 
the high level of Arabic studies in our Univer¬ 
sity may give us a great advantage over 
many other institutions in this respect. How¬ 
ever, those African languages, espiecially 
Hausa and Swahili, with literary traditions, 
will certainly require our attention, while a 
working knowledge ol African languages is of 


course essential for field work in history and 
anthropology. At present only Ethiopian lan¬ 
guages are offered at the University, but it is 
hoped that eventually additional African lan¬ 
guages will be introduced. 

Until World War II African studies were res¬ 
tricted to anthropology and languages—the 
two disciplines which interested colonial ad¬ 
ministrators and missionaries. The emergence 
of African nationalism called for a reappraisal 
of the African heritage; the history, literature 
and art of the African peoples have become 
new targets for scholarly research and acade¬ 
mic studies. The end of the colonial era has, 
moreover, made African studies highly perti¬ 
nent to the multi-disciplinary approach to the 
problems of modernisation. Political scientists, 
economists and sociologists, concerned with 
the process of nation building, the growth of 
independent and viable economies and the 
modernisation of social institutions, find a uni¬ 
que opportunity to formulate and test theories 
and models in Africa. Like many of the new 
African states, Israel has been confronted with 
the problems of building a nation from multi- 
etiinic groups and ol striving lor unity and 
equality of opportunity in a society character¬ 
ised by uneven educational advantages and 
cultural diversification. Israeli social scientists 
con therefore draw upon their own expierience 
in studying African modernisation. Thus the 
Eliezor Kaplan School, in framing its pro¬ 
gramme tor the study of modernisation, will 
allocate high priority to Africa. The Geography 
Dejgartment too is keenly interested in Africa 
and three members of its staff are African 
specialists 


INCREASE IN OVERSEAS 
STUDENTS AT TECHNION 


Students from 19 countries in Africa and 
Asia and immigrants from 25 countries in other 
ports of the world are successfully being assist¬ 
ed to become engineers, scientists and archi¬ 
tects at the Technion, Israel Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Haifa. 

Of the 104 Afro-Asian students at present on 
the campus, 92 are agricultural engineering 
students working for B.Sc. degrees. Instruc¬ 
tion is given in English. The first 24 students 
" of this special course are due to graduate this 
summer. Thus far, three foreign students from 
Tanzania, Burma and Nigeria have obtained 


degrees in architecture or civil engineering at 
the Technion. 

A large part of the student body today com¬ 
prises new immigrants, both men and women, 
who come mainly from countries in Latin 
America and Europe, and from South Africa. 

The results achieved by students from orien¬ 
tal backgrounds have been particularly en¬ 
couraging. A special course was first orga¬ 
nised four years ago in an attempt to attract 
youth from Islamic countries to technological 
studies. The course lasts eight months and 
prepnares the student for Technion entrance 
examinations. With the coopseration of the 
Ministry of Defence and tlie Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation and Culture, students attend courses 
while still in uniform. Results of the examina¬ 
tions show that these candidates fore as well 
as others and continue with equal success in 
their chosen field of study. 
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The Israeli And 
The Sharav 


by RUTH CALE 


Whenever the weatherman cheerfully pre¬ 
dicts that ’'tomorrow it will be hot and dir'' 
or "in the hill regions temperatures will rise 
and humidity drop", which in fact amounts 
to the same thing, Israelis have been warned 
that they ore in for another bout of the nasty 
weather that can make life so miserable. An¬ 
other sharav is in the offing. 

Dry heat is the hallmark of the sharav 
(known in other Mediterranean countries as 
khamsin, sirocco, mistral and simoom), that 
easterly wind that lifts itself up in the great 
deserts of Arabia, Iraq and Jordon, and moves 
out to the cool ocean, sweeping over Israel 
with a suddenness that may send the mercury 
up overnight by as much as 18 degrees and 
that reduces humidity from a comfortable 50% 
to an unbearable 257a and often even less. 
Occasionally the landscape takes on an eerie 
colouring, as the wind brings along very fine 
grey-brownish dust that settles in every nook 
and cranny, and invades the home though 
windows and doors may be tightly shut. 

Those are the days—and in Jerusalem there 
con be os many as 150 of them in one year. 



Prof. SulBon in his loberatorr. 


Revealing Study On 
A Local Problem 


most of them in the spring and autumn—when 
the veteran population goes to pieces. The 
longer they hove been living in the country, 
the more they suffer in a sharav. Even the 
ancient Hebrews did not seem to like sharav 
weather: In Isaiah, 35:8 sharav takes on the 
meaning of "parched ground", and in Isaiah 
49:10, it becomes "heat". 

Explains Prof. Felix Gad Sulmon, head of 
tlie Department of Applied Pharmacology in 
the Hebrew University's School of Pharmacy, 
who recently concluded a four-year study of 
the effects of the sharav on the population, 
"this desert phenomenon has a cumulative 
effect on the adrenal gland, and with time the 
body becomes less able to adjust to it". Thus, 
to the veteran Israeli each sharav seems worse 
than its predecessor. In healthy persons a spell 
of it may increase tension and reduce alert¬ 
ness; work and traffic accidents, delinquency, 
oven suicide rates, soar while it lasts. People 
with low blood pressure feel it even more, 
and those prone to allergies get migraine, hay 
fever, asthma and such-like reactions, often up 
to a full day before the heatwave has begun 
to strike. Ankles swell, old scars itch, and the 
air is loaded with electricity. 

TourietB Thrive 

The only people who seem to thrive as 
Israelis succumb to general listlessness and 
bad temper are the tourists and the new im¬ 
migrants. Prof. Sulmon found that if anything, 
they seemed to be rather more active and 
alert on those days. 

Prof. Sulmon—who graduated from Berlin 
University with degrees in both medicine and 
veterinary science ("the ideal combination for 
medical research") and after his immigration 
to Israel in 1934 spent many years doing re¬ 
search in hormones—got involved with the 
sharav by "watdiing humanity suffer". A grant 
from the Fiorina Lasker Foundation of tire 
Hadossoh Medical Organisation for research 
into hormones was put at his disposal. And 



Dr. Sulman, his associates N. Hirschman and 
J. Pfeifer, as well os other staff members and 
their spouses, acted as guinea-pigs to discover 
the physiological changes that occur in the 
human metc^olism as Jerusalem's cool and 
pleasant mountain climate gives way suddenly 
to that dry heat (and also the occasional dry 
cold in the winter, which, too, is a sharov). 
Suitably, the eight persons who submitted to 
those rather unpleasant tests had come from 
various parts of the world and had been living 
in Israel for various lengths of time : three were 
Israel-bom; three were from Eastern Europe 
and had been in the country between 12 and 
25 years; and the other two had come from 
Yemen and from Western Europe respectively 
ten and thirteen years previously. Four were 
men and four women. 

For four years their body secretions were 
measured and tested, so as to find out what 
effect the sharov has on the metabolism of the 
hormones and minerals in the human body. 
The locus of attention was the hypothalamus, 
a small port of the brain that governs peoples' 
reactions to their surroundings—blood pres¬ 
sure changes, lactation, food intake, pain per¬ 
ception, emotional responses, sex 'Irive, heat 
regulation and water balance. When the hypo- 
th^amus receives its messages from the cortex 
of the brcdn it produces certain hormones 
which stimulate the pituitary and adrenal 
glands. And these hormones in turn regulate 
the amount of blood sugar, the retention of 
salts, the extent of water loss through pers¬ 
piration and evaporation, and contraction of 
the skin vessels. 'Thus, it enables man to react 
to various situations of stress. 

Using the methods of Dr. Hans Selye, the 
great hormone expert of the University of 
Montreal who has classified the stages of adap¬ 
tation to stress in terms of hormone secretion 
(first: alarm, in which the adrenal and the 
hypothalamus ore alerted; second: resistance 
and adaptation; third: exhaustion, as the orga¬ 
nism can no longer keep up resistance), Dr. 
Sulman and his team found that during the 
sharov water loss by perspiration and eva¬ 
poration is doubled, salts lost through pers¬ 
piration increase from the normal daily 10-20 
grams to as much os 50 grams, and that the 
blood is flooded with potassium, which may 
account for suffering caused to cardicrc pa¬ 
tients during Aose days, and for unease and 
lisUessness among healthy persons. 

"New immigrants and tourists can produce 
sufficient adrenaline to counterbalance pers- 


p^ation and evaporation, and that is why they 
feel so well during the sharov", says Prof. 
Sulman. "The veterans and the scdaros (Israel- 
bom) have exhausted their adrenal reserves 
and have no means of stocking up". There 
may be a variety of remedies and therapies 
to help the latter over those heatwaves, and 
Prof. Sulman is now eager to study the specific 
needs of individual categories of sharov vic¬ 
tims. Perhaps tranquillisers, or pep pills, or 
just large quantities of strong coffee, in addi¬ 
tion to those extra amounts of liquids every¬ 
body is advised to drink, would do the trick. 
There are also drugs (Monoamineoxydase In¬ 
hibitor is one) to prevent the reduction of ad¬ 
renaline and ensure its normal synthesis, stor¬ 
age and secretion. 

For the time being, however. Dr. Sulman 
maintains that a good method of reducing the 
effects of the hot dry desert wind still remams 
a trip abroad, to cooler climes, "to store up 
adrenaline in the body". And for those who 
cannot afford this somewhat expensive treat¬ 
ment, "just take it easy, get out of the hot sun, 
drink lots of liquids and put more salt and 
sugar into your food". 


Asian Conference on Soil Mechanics 
to be held in Israel 

The third Asian Regional Conference 
of the International Society of soil 
Mechanics and Foundation Engineer¬ 
ing is to be held in September 1967 in 
Israel, at the Technion in Haifa. The 
conference is being organized by the 
Israel Society of Soil Mechanics and 
Foundation ]fogineering. The first such 
Conference was held in New Delhi in 
1960 and the second in Tokyo in 1963. 
China, Japan, India and Israel are the 
constituent members of the Society's 
Asian region, and conference topics 
hove been chosen for their special in¬ 
terest to the Region. There will be 
papers dealing with the properties of, 
and engineering problems associated 
with, various types of soils predomin¬ 
ant in the Region, seepage and infil¬ 
tration problems and foundations 
of sea and waterfront structures. 
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TREES CAN BE A FIRE BARRIER 

The Tamarisk, that kindly tree which Abraham plant¬ 
ed at Beersheba, is said to be the source of manna; 
if also provides shade and shelter in desert arecE. So 
it was always held in high regard for its many virtues. 
Now yet another beneficial attribute of it has been 
found—it resists fire and may make a remarkably effec¬ 
tive and inexpensive firebreak. 

Drs. Joav Weisel and Jacob Friedman, of the Tel Aviv 
University, Israel, have investigated the fire-resistant 
qualities of tamarisks indigenous to Israel: the trees 
themselves and the needles they drop are hard to ignite 
When ignited, they tend to smoulder for a brief time 
and then to go out. The twigs form a compact layer 
on the soil and repeated experiments show that it is 
extremely difficult to ignite this. Moreover, grasses and 
weeds do not grow within the area covered by this 
litter. 

The reason for the low level of combustion in the 
tamarisk is believed to be its high mineral content, 
which reaches 19 per cent of its dry weight. The plants 
are salt excreters, and salty drops drip from the trees 
almost every night. 

The scientists have recommended the use of tamarisks 
as a firebreak. 


FAMILY PLANNING IN FISH PONDS 

Fish from the Sea of Galilee, introduced into Israel’s artificial fish ponds, are being helped 
to practise family planning by the use of a sort of fishy 'Pincus pill'. 

The scientific cultivation of fish in artificial ponds is an important aspect of Isrc^ls 
agriculture, providing almost half the total amount of fish consumed in the rountry. The 
standard fish cultivated in the ponds is the common carp, which has its rendezvous with 
destiny some Friday night, when it will appear on a dinner table 'gofilte fish . 

Israel is a land of immigration and integration, and Israel's fish farmers are anxious 
to apply these principles. They introduce into their ponds other types of fish that con live 
harmoniously with the carp and can make full use of the food sources available, so as 
to increase the economic yields of the ponds. _ • . ■ u 

Gourmets know that one of the most delectable of fish is the famous Sea of Gcdilee fish 
(Tilapia nilotica), which, to be fully appreciated, should be deep-fried and eaten beside the 
mystic waters of the lake, 275 metres below sea level. Tilapia feeds directly ori plankton, it 
grows rapidly, multiplies abundantly and flourishes in brackish water. Indeed, it tolerates 
salinites as high as 60 per cent sea water. So Israeli fish farmers have introduced it glee¬ 
fully into their ponds. j u i 

But the remarkable fecundity of the immigrant has proved to be a serious drawback. 
The pond-raised Tilapia mature and start to breed when they are still very small, weighing 
40 grams (14 ozs.) or less. As a result, the water of the pond swiftly becomes crowded with 
fish too small for eating. 

Dr. B. Ekstein, of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and Dr. A. Yashouv, of me 
Fisheries Research Station at Dror, Israel, investigated methods of controlling these excessive 
births by hormone treatment during the stage of egg formation. Estrogens in miimte TOn- 
centrations were introduced into ttie water during a period of three or four weeks. This 
induced infertility and brought the population explosion under control. 

Fatter and bonnier Tilapia'Trom the ponds ore now delighting the country's chefs. 


SCIENCE 



RESEARCH 



THE MIND AFFECTS THE SKIN 


Blushes and goose-pimples show that the skin reflects certain psychological conditions: 
emotional disturbances, it seems, may even cause skin diseases. 

Many people who were in Nazi concentration camps during World War II developed, 
while in the camps or subsequent to their release, various skin diseases, such as pruritus 
or violent itching, seborrheic dermatitis or excessive oiliness of the skin, psoriasis, or a dis¬ 
ease marked by reddish, silvery patches nail changes and other dermatological conditions. 
However, a large number of skin diseases developed by the people who suffered concen¬ 
tration camp incarceration have proved to be unusual, because the symptoms are not known 
in daily practice and are found to have psychosomatic roots in the terrible experiences 
suffered by the patients. 

Thus a man who was once m a concentration camp may complain of attacks of severe 
itching only on the face, whereas normally such an itch would afflict the entire body and 
not be confined to the face. Another man may feel that there are parasites crawling over 
his body, although the physician cannot find any on examination : yot the suffering may 
be so severe that it brings him even to the point of suicide. 

These examples indicate that there are skin conditions in which physical and behavioural 
patterns ore both involved : the paths of the psychiatrist and the dermatologist have to join 
to provide effective treatment. Many of these cases are referred by the dermatologist to the 
psychiatrist. But the psychiatrist may not be able to find the relationship between the 
emotional state and the dermatological condition. 

Research is being conducted into such psychosomatic skin diseases in a special Out¬ 
patients Unit of Psychosomatic Dermatology, headed by Dr. Jacob Shanon, in the Hadassah- 
Hebrew University Medical Centre in Jerusalem. 

Dr. Shanon has found that, in some cases, the symptoms of the psychosomatic skin 
ailment have only broken out some years after the patients had come out of the camps 
and had settled down, apparently normally. It appears that the reason why symptoms 
of the disorder can occur long after release is that the neurotic conflict goes into a dormant 
stage, but is revived when the patient comes under some new form of stress. It is obviously 
better to have one doctor adopting a total approach. Besides, patients are often reluctant 
to seek psychological help even when they need it, but they will come to a skin clinic with¬ 
out hesitation. Many cases have so far been successfully treated in the clinic. 

Research being conducted by Dr. Shanon into these psychosomatic skin diseases is of 
wide significance because it should help in the care of war victims, victims of aerial bom¬ 
bardments, prisoners of war and persons incarcerated in labour camps. It is known that 
people trapped in all types of great national upheavals develop these psychosomatic skin 
conditions. 


U. S. Fertilizer Maker Uses Israeli Process 


Israel Mining Industries has granted a first, 
non-exclusive, licence in the U.S. for its "Clean¬ 
ing Process" for wet process phosphoric acid. 
The licensee, one of the largest American fer¬ 
tilizer manufacturers, is now evaluating the 
scope of applicability • of the process for its 
various phosphoric, acid-based operations, the 
IMI spxskesman has announced. Three IMI 


representatives are assisting the Americans. 
During the past month, licences for the clean¬ 
ing process have also been granted in Britain, 
Canada and Australia, the spokesman said. 
IMI covers half of its current budget of IL 2.5m. 
from the sale of know-how abroad, and the 
new process, which has a very great potential, 
should very considerably improve the picture, 
he declared. 
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News 


From 


israel 


NICARAGUAN PRESIDENT PAID STATE VISIT 
TO ISRAEL: Direct negotiations between Israel and 
her neighbours were advocated by Dr. Rene Schick 
Gutierrez, President of 'Nicaragua, at a state dinnei 
in Jerusalem recently. President Schick, accompanied 
by an entourage of 16 including his country’s Foreign, 
Finance and Education Ministers, came to Israel 
for a six-day visit. 

A technical cooperation agreement between Nica¬ 
ragua and Israel was signed by the Foreign Ministers 
of the two countries. Dr. Alfonso Ortega Urbina and 
Mr. Abba Eban, at the Presidential Residence in the 
presence of both Presidents. The agreement is termed 
a "general framework accord," under which future 
joint projects in the fields of rural development, 
agricultural cooperatives and >OMth education are to 
be planned. 



The President ot Micorastud presenting the President of Israel 
vrith the "Ruben Dario" golden chain medalion. 



Demonstration on a model of the apparatus at work. 


MEDICAL APPARATUS FOR CHECKING INTES- 
TINAL TRACT: A new medical device, that may be 
introduced into human intestines without causing dis¬ 
comfort was invented in Israel by two engineers, 
Harry Seimer and Ariel Simkin. The patent has been 
acquired by the largest American pharmaceutic firm 
"Johnson & Johnson". 

The apparatus is composed of a plastic pipe con¬ 
nected to a drum-shaped container which releases 
the pipe gradually through pressure of water and 
air. The thin transparent pipe penetrates the oeso- 
phagus, the stomach and the intestines slowly and 
gently, adapting itself to every curve and projection. 
It is believed that in the near future miniature tele¬ 
vision cameras will be brought in the body through 
these pipes to photograph such internal organs liue 
stomach, kidneys or even heart. 





Young and old view the exhibition. 


The signing ceremony climaxed the meeting at 
which Dr. Schick presented Mr. Shogar with Nica¬ 
ragua’s highest decoration, the "Ruben Dario” gol^n 
chain medalion, commemorating Nicaragua’s national 
poet. Earlier, Dr. Schick received Mr. Sapir, Minister 
of Finance and Acting Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defence in Mr. Eshkol’s absence, and Mr. Eban, 
and presented both with silver "Ritben Dario" 
medaliogu. " 


AFRICAN FOLKLORE EXHIBITION: An exhibi¬ 
tion of African folklore and art was inaugurated re¬ 
cently by Mr. Mordechai Namir, Mayor of TeLAviv 
in the JouiWist Club of that city. The exhibition, 
comprising hand-woven materials, statues, ritual ob¬ 
jects, carvings, paintings and photographs from 
fourteen African countries, was sponsored by the 
recently established African-lsrael Friendship Society. 

After a ten-day showing in TeLAviv, the exhibition 
was shown in Jerusalem and Haifa. 
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ISRAELI PROGRESS AT CHESS MEET: Israel’s 
Sixth International Chess Tournament concluded in 
Tel Aviv on 2 June, with Svetotar Gligoric, the 
Yugoslav Grand Matter, finishing in the first place. 

Aleksander Matanovic, Yugoslav Grand Master, and 
Yair Kraidman, Israel’s champion, tied for second 
place. Florin Gheorgiu, of Rumania, was /orth, with 
the Canadian champion, Daniel Yanofsky, and 
Israel’s deputy champion coming fifth and sixth 
respectively. 

Prizes ranged from $300 for first place to $75 for 
fifth and sixth. 

It was the biggest chess event staged in Israel after 
the Chess Olympics, outclassing in ever> respect the 
five previous international tournaments held in Israel 
since 1958. 

In an article in The Jerusalem Post on 7 June, Mr. 
Gligoric, who is coach of the Israel Olympic team, 
wrote: "The >oung generation of Israeli players broke 
through to the top at the Sixth International Israel 
Tournament which has fust ended in Tel Aviv. 

"They still lack some knowledge of openings theory, 
some endgame experience; they still run too often 
into time trouble; but they have ability, willpower, 
and profound understanding of the chessboard, and 
their proficiency may, be expected to grow steadily. . . 

"Such achievements deserve the highest praise, for 

• 

ANTMLLITERACY SEMINAR: Thirty si* prominent 
women from twenty four countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, began on 12 June an eighteen day 
course on the eradication of illiteracy among women 
at the International Training Centre for Community 
Services on Mr. Carmel in Haifa, Israel. The course 
is conducted within the framework of the Foreign 
Ministry's co-operation programme with developing 
countries. 



A protaMional cbacussion during the sammar. Right and 
centra; Porticiponta irom Togo, who are, incidentallv. the 
First Lady of that country and her daughter. 


The course includes instruction on the organiza¬ 
tion of literacy campaigns, the effective use of mass 
media, the recruiting and training of profession^ and 
volunteer teachers, and planning follow up literature 
for new literates. The seminar ,which is based on 
Israel’s experience in combating illiteracy among im¬ 
migrants from Afro-Asian countries, is conducted in 
English ami French, with simultaneous translation 
throughout the sessions. 



A tense moment in the game between B. Shiver (Poland) and 
U Stepak (Israel) 


Israeli chess players confront unique difficulties due 
to distance, which deprives them of opportunities to 
participate in everyday international chess and to 
compete with players of equal or superior stature from 
whom they could learn. Yet they are growing fast 
owing to their natural gifts, their will to learn and 
their fighting spirit." 

m 

34TH NAHAL OUTPOST ESTABLISHED; Zur 
Nathan, the thirty-fourth village established by 
Nahal, Israel’s Agricultural Pioneering Corps, be¬ 
came a reality on 9 June, when severed scores of 
youngsters, boys and girls, moved into their quarters 
in the new village —- only some 400 yards from the 
Jordan border. "In the age of the jet and the missile, 
border villages are still of paramount importance," 
Prime Minister Levy Eshfeol said in a message read 
out at the ceremony. 



Flags hoisted and visitors streaming in on the day ol inaugu¬ 
ration of Zur Nathan. 


Mr. Oiab Ubeid, an Arab Knesset member of 
nearby Tayibe, greeted the villagers in Hebrew, "in 
spirit of heartfelt friendliness," and wished them 
peace . The new village, he pointed out, meant much 
to the nearby Arab villages, for each new Jewish 
farm was a forerunner of development in the area. 

Israel’s Chief of Staff, Major General Yitghah Rabin, 
called on Nahal to continue its role of border farming 
and to establish at least one new village in a sensi¬ 
tive area each year. 
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ARAB ACTION 
COMMITTEE 
FOR ISRAEL 
SET UP 


MAJORITY IDENTIFIES 
ITSELF WITH STATE 

from JERUSALEM POST, 22-6-1966 


Spokesmen of the newly-formed "Israel Arab 
Action Committee for Israel" of Arab intellec¬ 
tuals yesterday declared that a majority of 
the non-Iewish population of the country iden¬ 
tified itself with the State. 

"Our committee, which is non-political, aims 
to demonstrate both to Jewish citizens here 
and the public abroad that we ore opposed 
to all attempts at armed action against Israel," 
Mr. Rustum Bostouni, an architect and former 
Mapxam Knesset member told the press. 

Other founder members of the new action 
committee, introduced to the press yesterday, 
were Mr. Soheil Shukri, secretary of the Mos¬ 
lem Advisory Council and head of the Wakf 
Committee in Haifa; Mr. Mohammed Habeishi, 
Deputy Mayor of Acre, Mr. Tewfik Shoulik, 
secretary of the Arab Department of Mapcri 
here. "The newly formed action committee re¬ 
presents all ethnic and religious groups of the 
minorities," Mr. Joubran stated. 

Leaders of the Yishuv (The Jewish Commu¬ 
nity) in pre-State Palestine had declared their 
support for understanding and cooperation 
with the Arab majority, but had run up against 
the attitude of the reactionary Arab leadership 
and the British Mandatory government, the 
spokesman said. "The main responsibility for 
the needless war of 1948 rests with that lead¬ 
ership," they said. 

An effort was now needed to convince the 
Jewish population that the problem of the 
quarter million Arabs in Israel should not be 
confused with the political problem of its rela¬ 
tions with the neighbouring states. "We re¬ 
gard ourselves as free citizens of Israel, and 
expect equal rights. If we are suspected of 
conspiring with the hostile Arab states to bring 
about the overthrow of Israel, and are as a 



result subject to limitations and discrimination, 
then we have no future here and had better 
leave the country. But we were born here, 
accept Israel's statehood and remain here of 
oiir own free will... We believe that it is 
perfectly compatible to be an Arab and a citi¬ 
zen of Israel... We are also in favour of 
Army service for the minorities." 

The Committee spokesmen said they would 
like their views known at the United Nations 
and would send a delegation to New York, at 
the committee's expense, for the next General 
Assembly meeting in September. 

The misconception that the majority of the 
Arabs inside Israel identified themselves with 
the hostility of Israel's neighbours prevailed 
throughout the world, and a campaign of per¬ 
suasion was needed to eradicate that error. 

"We know that the Arab majority is behind 
us. But that majority is not organized, like 
the radical minority which is making itself 
heard. It is our aim now to speak up for that 
majority." 

Asked whether the Committee members 
could overcome suspicion that they had been 
"bought" the spokesman said they would 
collect tens of thousands of signatures on peti¬ 
tions. "When you see our views supported 
by so many, people abroad will realize that 
this cannot be brought about by money. 

The committee will not set up an organiza¬ 
tion with registered membership. "We will 
only seek sympathizers. .. we will go from 
village to village and put the matter before 
the public. We will tell the people here — and 
the Arab delegates at the U.N. — that a war 
will solve nothing and will only create new 
problems. We will also present our views 
to the Arab students in the U.S." 
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TEL-AVIV INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 1966 


Israel's unique possibilities as a meeting place for 
the world’s businessmen were never more strihingljr 
demonstrated than at the opening of the Fourth Inter¬ 
national Trade Fair in Tel Aviv last month. The 
tvares of 1,212 companies from 45 countries were 
spread out over 22 square kms. of floor space. The 
foreign companies exhibiting actually out-numbered 
the local firms, bearing out claims of the management 
that the Fair, as a regular bi-annual event, has "come 
of age” and has a genuinely international character. 

There are more indications to prove this. The Tel 
Aviv Fair is now the second largest of its hind in the 
Mediterranean area, outranked only by the Barcelona 
Fair. It has outpaced the well-established Izmir and 
the Salonika Fairs. One could point to the 17 
African nations participating — the largest group of 
African countries ever known to have participated in 
a single Fair — or note the solid representation of 
Western European countries. More weight was added 
to the event by the announced arrival of dozens of 
leading African dignitaries, including Economic and 
Trade Ministers, heading entire commercial delega. 
tions, or the hundreds of European dignitaries and 
businessmen, including such notable names as Lord 
Rhodes, of the British Board of Trade. 


The Fair should, according to Mr. E. Almagor, its 
director, become a genuine shopping centre not only 
for Israeli goods, hut serve as a trade stimulant from 
and to the developing countries as well. This was 
one of the considerations which induced countries like 
Japan, and the Hong Kong industrialists, to brave 
the Arab boycott. As the Hong Kong authorities put 
it — they are going to Tel Aviv for "prestige reasons" 
•— which, coming from a place doing $200m. worth 
of business with the Arabs every year (and only about 
$lm. with Israel) is a valuable compliment. 

Not all countries were so determined. Eastern 
Europe was regrettably absent. The two exceptions 
were Poland and Yugoslavia, both veteran trade 
partners. They were represented by export companies. 

The success of the 1962 and 1964 Fairs has proved 
beyond any shadow of doubt that the Tel Aviv Fair 
has come to stay, and that it pays to exhibit here. 
Israel's geographical location makes it an ideal venue 
for businessmen from East and West. Above all, it is 
cheering to become aware, once again, of the solid 
confidence many countries have in Israel’s economic 
future. 


CITRUS CULTIVATION TO BE EXPANDED IN CEYLON 

(from Ceylon News-Letter issued hv the Inlormntlon Division, Ceylon High Commission, New Delhi). 


The five year plan of development prenared 
by the Ministry of Land, Irrigation and Power 
in 1966 includes provision for the development 
of 20,000 acres under lift irrigation for sub¬ 
sidiary food crops 

This area will cover 10,000 acres in existing 
colonization schemes, 5,000 acres of new land 
marked out for settling unemployed youth 
and 5,000 acres to be provided with irrigation 
from ground water resources. 

A separate division in the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment has been set up to deal with lift irriga¬ 
tion from surface sources and the development 
of ground water sources. 

With a view to intensifying the survey of 
underground water resources the Irrigation 
Department has now purchased a Rotory- 
cum-Percussion Drill and accessories at a cost 
of Rs. 4 lakhs for drilling tube wells to provide 
underground water mainly for citriculture. 

The Government had been advised on this 
scheme by Dr. A. Arad, Israeli expert on 
hydrology and Dr. Dan Goldberg an Israeli 
Pfofessor on Irrigation Engineering. The Gov¬ 
ernment has also obtained the services of two 
Israeli experts, Mr. Yoseph Bar Yoseph, a 
hydro geologist and Mr. Zeev Stein, a master 
driller who will be attached to the Ground 
Water Exploration Division of the Irrigation 
Department for a period of one year. 


The Rotary cum Percussion tube well drill 
which has already been assembled in Ceylon 
will bo initially used in the Puttalam area in 
connection with citriculture and then moved 
to Youth Settlement Schemes which are to be 
provided with lift irrigation facilities. 

Or Kurt Mendel of Israel whose services 
had been obtained by the Government to re¬ 
port on the causes of the decline of citrus 
cultivation in Ceylon and Mr. Yosef Gavriell, 
Director of the Agricultural Planning and 
Development, Central Israel, who followed him 
to report on the assistance which the Israeli 
Government could extend to Ceylon both in 
citrus cultivation and the general development 
of the dry zone area of Ceylon, were of the 
view that the area extending from Puttalam 
to Mannar right upto Mullaitivu and the Gal 
Oya otcCl were suitable for large scale citrus 
cultivation depending on the advisability of 
underground water resources. 

Subsequently certain deep wells located in 
the areas recommended for citrus cultivation 
were yield-tested with positive results. 

The Ministry of Land, Irrigation & Power 
proposes to purchase five additioned rotary 
cum percussion drills for the exploitation and 
survey of ground water resources in the dry 
zone. 
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HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
CLAY CONFERENCE 


Ostraeon — ioaerilMd 
potahard — ia aeolT 
Hebrew acript born 
the Royetl storehouae 
oi laixMllte dly ei 
TeU Koaile, Bth Cui- 
tury B.C. 


One of the "Laehiah 
Letlera", written on o 
poishera in the year 
S89 B.C. in early 
Hebrew acript. 
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About a hundred scientitts from 25 countrica in Europe, th« Americru, A*ia and Australia, together 
with some fifty Israelis, met at the Hebrew University of Jertualem on 20 June for a four-day Interna¬ 
tional Clay Conference, the first international geology meeting held in Israel. The Conference was orgO' 
niged by the International Association for the Study of Claye (AIPEA). The opening ceremony in* 
eluded addresses by Prof. Resentpuist of the University of Oslo, President of the AIPEA; Mr. Moshe Kol, 
Israel’s Minister of Development and Tourism; the Rector of the Hebrew University, Prof. Nathan 
Rotenstreich; Prof. A. D. Bergman of the Israel National Academy of Sciences and Humanities; 
and Prof. Yaacov Ben-Tor, Head of the University’s Geology Department. Some 40 scientific papers, 
contained in a 4S0-page publication, were delivered on structural properties, origin, geochemistry, colloidal 
properties and industrial application of days. Following the conference, the delegates embarked on a 
five-day scientific field trip to day localities in the Negev, Israel's arid southland, and the Galilee. For 
this purpose. Prof. Ben-Tor wrote an extensive 150-page guide-book. 


"The Biblical reference to life being breath¬ 
ed into the dust of the ground may be proved 
to have a literal scientific basis, according to 
recent work on the interaction of clay minerals 
and organic materials," said Professor Theodor 
Ivan Rosenquist, of the University of Oslo, Pre¬ 
sident of the International Committee for Clay 
Research. 

Professor Rosenquist added: "In the lost 
three years, the investigation of organic mate¬ 
rials in clay has made extraordinary strides. 
Already at our lost conference, in Stockholm 
in 1963, it was apparent that this line of re- 
seordi would be most exciting, but nobody 
expected it would make os much progress as 
it has. It is of great philosophical importance. 
Although nobody is saying it openly, cdl of 
us here ore thinking that we are approaching 
the origins of life itself." 

Feeling very conscious of the fact that dust 
we are and unto dust shall we return, I asked 
the professor to define exactly what clay was. 

"Cloy in its broadest sense is any system of 
naturally occurring minerals which behave 
like clay when a certain admixture of water 
is added." He laughed rather wryly. "I realise 
that I hove defined day in terms of 'day,' so 
perhaps I had better hove another try at ex- 

S taming. It is a system of naturally occurring 
aky minerals, with on atomic structure similar 
to a book of leaves that is arranged in rela¬ 
tively detached layers, which, when water 
is addeej^ make a plastic mixture." •> 
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Professor Rosenquist went on to explain that 
day, opart from being the substance of man, 
was also of enormous use to him. He used 
it in building and ceramics, and an understand¬ 
ing of it was essential for agriculture, road con¬ 
struction and soil mechanics. And, of course, 
it was a key sdentific tool in the search for oil 
and gas deposits. 

“One of the Russian delegates," the professor 
commented, "demonstrated to this conference 
how knowledge of special cloys had been 
applied to save his country huge sums of 
money in oil drilling. Mud is used in drilling, 
and Imowing which days to use is very im¬ 
portant." 

Israel's day reseordi is comparatively re¬ 
cent and her deposits are insignificant, com¬ 
pared with the vast resources of America, 
Soviet Russia and other European countries. 
Why was Israel selected for the International 
Clay Conference? 

“Although it is true that Israel has not got 
large deposits of clays, its types of clays core 
many and varied," the Professor exdcdmed. 
“The standard of research in Israel is very 
high. It is one of the new centres and this mokes 
it of particular interest to sdentists. I must 
say that the conference has been extremely 
well organized by Professor Ben-Tor and his 
colleagues. 'The standard of the sdentific 
papers delivered was very high and the dis¬ 
cussions were of extraordinary interest, parti¬ 
cularly, as I have said, those olsout the orga¬ 
nic components of days." (Hadassah GUlon) 
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A team of scientists from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity-Hadassah Medical School is at present 
working in highly endemic malarial regions 
in Africa, collecting mcdoria-infected human 
blood samples, processing them in the field, 
and sending them back to Jerusalem for anti¬ 
genic analysis. They ore trying to find a 
vaccine against malaria. 

Malaria, the dread ruler of vast areas of 
Africa and Asia, kills one million people each 
year and incapacitates a further ten million. 
In many parts of the world, such as Israel, 
the disease has been mastered by draining 



the swamps and spraying the areas, where 
tile mosquitoes, the vectors that carry the 
disease, breed. But this system h^ pM-oved 
almost impossible to put into effect in dealmg 
with a great continent covered with extensive 
jungles. The Israeli scientists are particularly 
concerned with these areas. It is known that 
people who suffer from malana in Aeir youth 
develop an immunity to the mcdona parasite 
as they grow older, and can lough at mosqui¬ 
toes carrying the some malaria strain even if 
they ore bitten by them. This immiinity is 
caused by a protective antigen ^ or antigens, 
which ore foreign substances in the body 


which stimulate the formation 
of antibodies that give the im¬ 
munity. It is these antigens 
found in the malarial parasite 
that the Israeli team of scien¬ 
tists is analysing. 

The situation is complicated 
because somebody who has 
developed immunity to a parti¬ 
cular strain of malaria in one 
country may nevertheless fall 
victim to the same strain if he 
ever visits another country. 
This may be due to the fact 
that there are different antige¬ 
nic components in strains of 
malaria although they belong 
to the same species. 

Professor Aviva Zuckerman 
and her team at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem have 
developed special techniques 
for analysing the antigens in 
rodent and bird malarias. This 
is a compxiratively complex 
process, because, unlike bac¬ 
teria, the malaria parasites ore 
found inside the red blood cor¬ 
puscles in the host, and any 
antigen analysis requires par¬ 
asites in quantity and free of 
red blood cell components. 

In their analysis of two spe¬ 
cies of rodent malaria. Dr. Zuck¬ 
erman and her team have 
found eight and six antigens 
respectively, two antigens out 
of the eight and one out of the 
six being specific to the parti¬ 
cular species, while the rest of 
the antigens are common to 
both species. 

The team is now studying 
the antigens components of 
human malarias. They one 
collecting samples in West 
Africa and will subsequently 
go to Malaysia. After process¬ 
ing the samples in the field 
laboratories, they are sending 
them to Jerusalem, where they 
will conduct detailed antigenic 
analyses. 

If protective antigens ore 
foimd which can be synthesis¬ 
ed, then the possibility of pro¬ 
ducting a vaccine against ma¬ 
laria will cease to be a dream. 
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THE LAND OF MILK & HONEY 


(Social Services — Contd. irom Vol. XllI No. 12) 
VOLUNTARY BODIES 

Malben, the American Joint Distribution Com¬ 
mittee's programme in Israel tor the cate of sick, 
aged or handicapped immigrants, has assisted 
225,000 persons, or every tenth person in Israel, since 
1949. Its services include: hospitals tor the chro¬ 
nically ill; homes and extra-mural assistance tor 
the aged; institutional workshops; retraining end 
loans to help the disabled to open small businesses; 
aid and expert advice to medical agencies and general 
hospitals; and assistence in rehabilitating handi¬ 
capped children aivi adults in cooperation with 
voluntary and Goverrunent agencies. 

ORT (Organization tor Rehabilitation through 
Training) is the main purveyor oi heavy industrial 
skills in Israel and axounts tor 40% of the State’s 
work in this held. There are 167 training units, with 
an annual enrolment of 20fi00. 

The Aron Syngalowski Centre, built by Women’s 
American ORT, is the biggest and best-equipped 
trade high school in the Middle East; the Jeannette 
Orleans Gayl Apprenticeship Centre is the Srst in 
a series of apprenticeship schoole under the same 
sponsorship, destined to carry out a far-reaching 
programme in that &eld. 

Mo'etzet Hapo’alot (Women Workers’ Council), 
which is part of the Histadrut, has 360/100 members. 
With the aid of the Pioneer Women’s Organization, 
active in 12 countries, it maintains 317 kindergartens 
and day nurseries; Sve homes, numerous clubs and 
summer camps for 20,000 children; vocational and 
agricultural training for 6^00 boys, girls and women; 
over 100 women’s clubrooms; and educational acti¬ 
vities for Jewish and Arab women. 

WIZO, the Women’s International Zionist Organi¬ 
zation and the 25,000 members of its Israel Fede¬ 
ration maintain two baby and children’s homes, 118 
day creches and kindergartens, 68 youth clubs and 
centres, 15 agricultural and vocational schools, 
women’s centres, hostels, workshops, vocational 
courses, legal advisory stations, clothing distribution 
centres^ and a mobile library. 

Hadassah’a Vocational Education Services main¬ 
tain schools of priting, electronics and fine mechanics, 

a high school for girls and a vocaticaM guidance 
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bureau in Jerusalem, and, jointly with Ymith 
Aliyah, the Neurim vocational training centre. 

Other women’s organizations maintaining social 
services are: the Women’s League tor Israel, which 
runs Sve Batei Halutzot (girls’ hostels), a blind 
girls’ training workshop, and facilities for Hebrew 
University students; the Mizrahi Women’s Organi¬ 
zation, and the Women’s Liberal Organization. 

The Israel Council of Jewish Women coordinates 
the work oi women’s organizations and maintains 
contact with simitar bodies abroad. 

There are also; the Anti-Tuberculosis League; 
llan, the Israel Foundation for Handicapped Child¬ 
ren^ incorporating the Ilan-shil-Polio Association for 
care of polio victims, Shatlem, for victims of 
cerebral palsy, and the Alin Crippled Children’s 
Hospital in Jerusalem; OSE, which cares for in¬ 
fants suffering from inadequate nutrition or proloriged 
illness; the Society for the Care of Mentally Defec¬ 
tive Children; the Association for the Blind; the 
Association of Deaf-Mutes; and many agencies and 
institutions run by trustees and private initiative. 

HEALTH 

The state of health of the people compares fa¬ 
vourably with Western standards, and the nutri¬ 
tional position is satisfactory. Life expectancy at 
birth for the Jewish population in 1964 was 70.2 
tor males end 723 for females, as against 66.6 and 
73.4 in the United States. 

The crude birth rate in 1964 was 22.4 per 1000 
among Jews and 51.4 among non-Jews, as compared 
with 212 in the United States, 18.4 in Britain^ and 
42.1 in Egypt. The crude death rate was 6.2 for 
Jews and 6.4 among non-Jews, as against 9.4 in the 
US, 11.3 in the UK, and 15.3 in Egypt. The infant 
mortality rate, a reliable index of the state of public 
health, which rose to 52 per 1,000 among Jews in 
1949 with the arrival of large numbers of immigrants, 
has fallen steadily to 23.9 among Jews and 42.6 
among non-Jews. 

The pritKipal causes oi death were: diseases of 
the heart and circulatory system; malignant neo¬ 
plasms; diseases of early infancy (including malfor¬ 
mations); external causes; and pneumonia. 

Mortality from tuberculosis is receding; malaria 
and diphtheria have been almost completely era¬ 
dicated; venereal diseases are a comparatively minor 
problem; there are only a few isolated cases of polio, 
after inoculation with Salk and Sabin vaccines. 

ORGANIZATION 

The Ministry of Health is the supreme adminiatra- 
tive and coordinating authority, and issues licences 
for the medical and allied professions. It has four¬ 
teen district and subdistrict health offices. 

It also has operational duties, running 33 of the 
country’s 130 hospitals with an allover capacity of 
7,430 beds (42 per cent of the total). 

It maintains infant welfare clinics, nursing schools, 
public health laboratories, mental health end child 



guidance ctinica, healih centres, a 
school for physiotherapy, a ring¬ 
worm treatment centre and a 
poliomyelitis rehabilitation centre. 
The Minister is assisted by a pub¬ 
lic Advisory Council. 

VOLUNTARY BODIES 

Kupat Holim, the health insur¬ 
ance iund of the Histadrut, is the 
largest medical organization in 
Israel^ with a membership ot 
1,800,000 (70% ot the population). 
It renders identical services to new 
and old citizens; immigrants enjoy 
tree insurance tor the Srst three 
months. 

It maintains IfiOS clinics, nine 
general hospitals with 2,437 beds, 
five special ones with 564 beds, 18 
convalescent and rest homes with 
2J31 beds, 147 laboratories, 82 
X-ray and physiotherapeutic insti¬ 
tutes, 208 pharmacies^ 157 mother- 
and-child weltare clinics, end a 
medical research institute. 

Its 1965/66 budget is IL 240 mil¬ 
lion, derived trom members’ dues, 
which are proportionate to income, 
employers' payments. Government 
grants and payrxrents ior certain 
services. 

There are four smaller sick funds, 
with a total membership of 
JOOflOO which are associated with 
it ior coordination and mutual aid. 
There is a coordination committee 
between the Ministry of Health 
and the several funds, under the 
chairmanship of a Ministry re¬ 
presentative. 

The Hadassah Medical Organi¬ 
zation, sponsored by Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America, is responsible for the 
Rotlachild-Hadassah University 
Hospital (545 beds and 33 out¬ 
patient clinics) at the Hadassah- 
Hebrew University Medical Centre, 
a family and community health 
centre, and a child guidatnx clinic 
—all in Jerusalem. 

There ere over a thousand stu¬ 
dents ot medicine, dentistry, phar¬ 
macy, bacteriology, public health, 
nursing artd occupational therapy 
at the Medical Centre. A full course 
^ in medicine is given (in English) 
under WHO auspices for students 
trom developing countries. 
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MAGEN DAVID ADOM 

Magen David Adorn (Red Shield ot David), the Israel ‘Red Cross,’ 
has 59 branches and first-aid stations, a country-wide blood donor 
service, 8 blood banks, 250 ambulances, and accident stations for 
border settlements and development areas. It has 6,000 volunteers on 
active duty. 

Tim Israel Cancer Association works for the early detection and 
freafmenf of the disease. 
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In April than an alnady lota oi 
youn^ birda about. GoIdSnchea an 
noo^iaable as immatun by their 
brawn faces, instead of the acariet 
sported by their parents, blackbirds 
tin more or leas like the older ^nera* 
tion except lor noticeably shorter tails, 
and tits, whose underside is cream in¬ 
stead of the yellow ol grown birda. 
All these an residenta-seasile birds, as 
the newer vocabulary has it — that is, 
they stay hen alt the year round. 

Israel also plays fiosf to a great 
many summer breeders, birds coming 
irom further south, mainly Northern 
East Africa, when they have spent 
the winrser, to bring up their young in 
thia country's less torrid climate and 
nturning then in autumn. These only 
build their nests trow, and today I 
had a saddenittg experience with Re- 
drumped swallows (Hirundo daurica 

— Slaitut hame'arot) which belong 
to the summer breeders. I feel so 
harrowed and frustrated, trot being 
abte to do anything about the crime 1 
shatl relate, that I ain deSnitety n- 
lieved at getting it off my cheat. 

The Redrumped swallow arrives at 
the beginning of April and looks round 
for a male — unless paired befon, 
when the couple return to their old 
neat, just npairing it and then start¬ 
ing to breed. The young pairs choose 
a site and begin to build. Like all 
swallows, they don’t weave a neat, 
but actually build it from tiny bricks 

— trite of loamy soil brought along 
in their bills and pasted on a wall. 
But white the House martin builds an 
open cup, only differing in material, 
not in form, irom the usual birds' 
nesta that we know, the Redrumped, 
called "cave swallow^ in Hebrew, 
needs the angle of a cave or a terrace 
roof, for the neat Hsetf is cloapd witii 



REORUMPSD SWALLOW 


This bird ia a common Summer 
Breeder throughout the northern 
cmd central porta of the country, 
both plain and hill regions. It 
comes in March and leaves in 
late September or October The 
nest is built of tiny, round earth- 
bricks and is retort-shaped, and 
always placed in an angle oi wall 
or rock so that the terrace roof 
or the over hanging rock shelters 
It. The sexes look almost alike. 



GREAT nr 

..t 

This delightful garden bird is a 
Resident. The Sexes are distin¬ 
guished by the stldth of the verti¬ 
cal block bond' on the breast. 
They build no canventionai nests, 
but loy a spril^ matress with 
hair on top, in .J^oces like hollow 
trees, nesting bOMs, ond in some 
most unlikely spots. 


only a smalt anfrance. Thus the nest ia 
placed in f/ie angle between root and 
wall, using the roof of the twace (or 
the cave) as the root oi their own 
home. 

Now for more than twenty years 
no swallows had built on my ferrace. 

1 was overjoyed, therefore, when on 
April 14th, 1 saw a young pair evi¬ 
dently discussing a site as delightful 
for me as tor them. 1 have a sunroof 
over my large dining-room window, 
and they Hew up and down, resting 
on a wire just before the window, 
and in the end began to build busily 
where / could watch them comfortably 
without disturbing them or myself. 
For a fortnight I watched them, sailing 
up and down, then resting on the 
wire. They are lovely things, the patde 
with a russet spot on each wing, and 
both with russet heads and rumps. 

On the 27th they had ffnished the 
neat including a passage into it, and 
began to bring in the lining. In the 
evening I saw a pair of sparrows sit¬ 
ting on the wire and chased them away 
several times. When ffrst thing in the 
avorning I looked at the neat, the 
swallows were nowhere to be seen 
and did not appear again! The spar¬ 
rows had demolished part of the 
entrance so a« to have a door better 
suited to their build, and had taken, 
possession. Not only do I feel for the 
poor swallows who are now toiling at 
anothar rmst, who knows where,, otter 
having apenf thirteen days on build- 
ir^ the ffrst, but I miss them so! They 
had Been company and I had looked 
forward to watching the brood.. Brit 
what can I do? There the littJk rohbmfS 
are in posaeerion, and even it 1 knew 
where the ri0ttful owners could tie | 
found, I could not hrip thurri 
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ChildU'sn ol the Tzahalon hospital receiving 
irom the President ot the lei-Aviv Ya.e 
Hotary Club the present sent by the r 
Bomboy Rotary Club. ‘ 


The Cases arrive . . . 


At a ceremony held at the 
Tzahalon Hospital in loifa re¬ 
cently, packets of cashew nuts 
were handed over to sick child¬ 
ren. These nuts were received 
as a gift from the Rotary Club of 
Bombay East, to which the 
Rotary Qub of Tel-Aviv sent 
some time ago a consignment 
of orange juice for distribution 
in hospitals. A number of 
members and Rotary Anns 
were present at the ceremony. 




President of Rotary Club Tel>Aviv Yalo 
South, Jacob Lov and Rotary Ann, Blanch 
Lev bonding over cashew nuts to children 
at Donolo hospital m Jaifa, Israel. 


In the children's ward 





FEATURES OF 

ISRAELI SOCIALISM 

PRACTICAL SHAPE TO GANDHIAN ASHRAM AND SARVODAYA IDEAL 

Br B. 


Israel is a political pariah in the eye of our 
External Affairs Ministry. Otherwise we could 
have benefited from her cooperation in the 
various fields of our nation-building. We can 
learn many things in water conservation and 
reclamation of desert areas which ore essential 
in view of our present deficit in food. We 
can greatly profit from Israel's cooperation in 
the field of scientific research and technical, 
“'know-how/' as Dr. B. D. Nag Chaudhuri, head 
of the Department of Nuclear Physics, Calcutta 
University once said on his return from that 
country. 

We can also take a lesson or two in the 
planning of the "socialistic pattern of society" 
trom Israeli experiment in the field. Kibbutzim 
and Histadrut ore the two main organisations 
through which Israeli socialism works. They 
have many features in common with Gandhiji's 
Ashram and the Sorvodaya ideal of Vinoba 
Bhave, though they have developed in a 
different milieu. Gkmdhiii's ideal to found a 
commxinity, based on tolerance and equality, 
comes very close to the thoughts of the so- 
called Utopian socialists such as Fourier, Cabet, 
Owen and Louis Blanc whose theories were, 
consciously or unconsciously, absorbed by 
the pioneers in Israel. 

Not Mandst 

Most first immigrants in Israel were conscious 
socialists but with no plan for the new society 
they were going to build. This has been 
the cose with the leaders of all emerging na¬ 
tions, including India. But these immigrants 
knew one thing from the beginning. It was 
tfiis: their form of socialism must essentially 
differ from Marxist ideas. Marx's theories were 
based on the assumption that the working class 
in a fully develop^ capitalist society would 
conquer power in the Stale and soci^ise the 
means of production. This assumption had 
no validity in Israel, os it was a backward 
country hardly with any industry or capitalists 
F. in it. Jewi^ socialists immigrating into 
Polestine were, therefore, forced to develop 
ideas of their own, suited to the conditions of 
their new home. 


C . NAG 

Palestine and whcrt was later to be the State 
of Israel was the southern half of the former 
Turkish province of Syria. It was there that 
the Jewish settlers bought small plots of land 
and founded settlements. It was what they 
called "the conquest of land" in the sense of 
cultivating it. They realised that a socicdist 
society could not be created in their State by 
a centralised planned economy, but through 
voluntary cooperation of the people which in 
agriculture would take the form of Kibbutzim 
(cooperative settlements) and in industry that 
of cooperative societies. 

Spedai Conditions 

The special conditions of the country — sub¬ 
tropical heat, vast plains covered with stones, 
fields full of weeds, dry soil, swamps breeding 
malaria, hard competition with Arab popula- 
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tion — made it impossible for lone settlers to 
survive. Only settlement in groups and mutucd 
aid could assure their survival. From the 
realisation of these hard realities developed 
various forms of agricultural and industricd 
cooperative and public ownership of factories 
and other institutions. Witti the peculiar 
structure and wide field of activities, the 
Israeli trade union, the Histadrut is also a 
product of this era of pioneering. The basis of 
formation of trade unions was hecdtti insurance 
instituted in 1911 by 150 acpiculturod workers. 
When the Histadrut was founded in 1920, 
health insurance became on integral port 
of this new organisation, ^e of its 
important tasks was the training of Jewish 
workers "for the conquest of ttie soil" — tlds 
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mecoit in reality to turn the unznigrant irom 
Europe into a useful worker. 

The Histadrut founded industries, seardhed 
for minerals and built trade organisations. This 
type of activitieB still continues. As there was 
no capital who else in Israel, except the 
Histadrut, would have the raecxns to tackle this 
problem? About 30 per cent of the entire eco- 
nomy of Israel is controlled by the Histadrut, 
not in a centralised manner, but through co¬ 
operative institutions. But it is still a trade 
union in the traditional sense of the term. About 
75 per cent of wage-earners are members of 
the Histadrut. It has founded many cultural 
and edupational organisations and modem 
opportment houses for workers. 

In our planning we have borrowed some 
theories such os nationalisation of basic indu¬ 
stries irom European socialism. Centralised 
planning has its roots in the Russian example. 
When we speck of a "socialistic pattern of 
society", we do not know what political and 
economic lines we consider purposeful for the 
development of our country. 

Gandhiji's ideas still dominate the socialist 
field in our country. Many of his followers 
such as Mr. J. P. Norain base their ideas on 
pre-colonial Indian traditions which are rooted 
in the people. Gandhiji's fight against machine 
can no longer be considered v^id. But com¬ 
munities in close touch with nature in their 
hie and work, the ashrams, which Gandhi 
planned to introduce in the place of the Euro¬ 
pean type of technicalisation, perhaps appeal 
to the Indian mind more than the nationalisa¬ 
tion of industries. 

Changing 

The original from of Kibbutzim which re¬ 
quired a high degree of devotion, spirit of 
humility and discipline is changing in Israel. 
Its pristine qualities do not attract new im¬ 
migrants. Now more scope is, therefore, given 
to the individual, his personal wishes and 
hobbies. That will ultimately be the cose with 
Gondhion ashram and Sorvodaya. They are 
also bound to change in the course of their 
evolution, making concession to individual 
wishes. But it is not so important that the 
forms of an organisation are physically taken 
over from the past to the present in detail os 
the ideal and principles &at brought it into 
being. 

Whatever it be, it is an interesting field of 
research by our Planning Commissicm. Sor- 
vodoya workers have visited Israel many times 
to study her socialist experiment. Why does 
not our ruling Congress ^corty cooperate w^ 
Israel in the matter, if H/is sipoei^in its pro- 
fesiuon socidisml^ 


SONOHI THE FRIEND 
IS NO MORE 

On Nov. 19 Prof. Gurudat Sondhi 
passed away at the age of 72 os a 
result of a sudden heart attack. Prof. 
Sondhi was the initiator of the Asian 
Gkzmes and one of the staunchest 
friend of Israeli sportsmen. 

Sondhi, the promoter of sports and a 
member of the International Olympic 
Council, was a courageous fighter for 
sport — pure, clean and free from poli¬ 
tics. He was one of the energetic 
fighters for the expulsion of Indonesia 
from the Olympic Committee following 
its refusal to grant visas to Israeli 
sportsmen during the Asian Gkmies in 
1962. 


ISRAELIS THANK LATE 
SONDHI 

Bangkok, Dec. 7. 

The Council oi the Asian Games 
Federation decided today to estab¬ 
lish a trophy tor the late Mr. G. 
D. Sondhi (India), International 
Olympic Committee member and 
also a founder oi the Asian Games. 

It accepted a proposal by Israel 
to this effect. 

Mr, Sondhi had strongly sup¬ 
ported Israel in the Jakarta Games 
oi 1962 in which Israel were ior- 
bidden to take part by the hosts 
owing to political reasons. 

(—Indian Express 8-12-66} 


Gurudat Sondhi, professor of His¬ 
tory In the University of Bombay and 
a close friend of the late Prime Minister 
Nehru, utilised every opportunity to 
visit Israel and to follow the develop¬ 
ment of sports in our country. I inter¬ 
viewed Sondhi thrice. Twice I met 
him in 1962 and had on opportunity 
to meet him again this year when he 
visited Israel to witness the Hopoel 
Gomes. Every time he aroused res¬ 
pect, admiration and love. 

With his passing away Israel’s sport 
lost a dear and loving friend. 

ABRAHAM PAZ. 
(MA'ARIV) 


NEW PROJECT MAY REDUCE DESALTING COSTS 



Sea water desalination, Department, a pilot column, planned by Dr. 

perhaps the greatest chal- Kehot and Mrs. Letan, who is working for her 

lenge facing scientists to- doctorate on the project, has achieved a five 

day, may be made more degree differential, a result that is already eco- 

efficient and cheaper, nomically applicable. This was achieved in a 

thcmks to a successful re- column seeded up tenfold from a laboratory- 

search project conducted at sized experiment, a cue to its feasibility. I>r. 

the Technion's Dejxirtment Kehat said he believed previous failures were 

of Chemiced Engineering. due to the lack of understanding of what goes 

The research has open^ on inside the column, as the kerosene and 

the way lor the replace- water interact. The American planners opoa- 

ment of the conventional rently measured the temperatures at .the inflow 

heat transfer exchemger, an and outflow, and based their calculations on a 

importmt element in de- factor based on two. But in the trial, these 

salination plcmts, by a more calculations proved mistaken, 
economical cmd easier-to- 

maintain heat transfer col- Th® Technion researchers had to draw up 
umn, developed by Dr. on exact temperature chart, based on measure- 

Ephraim Kehat and Mrs ments to be taken at frequent stages inside 

Ruth letan. the column, to get an exact picture of how 


. the liquids interoct at each staoe of their pro- 

The TOnvenhonal heat transfer exchangers in gress throuoh the column. Measuring the 

which the sea water is heated for evaporation temperature of the water was no problem. It 

are of the tube and shell type. jg achieved by a device, colled a thermocouple. 


For about 20 years now scientists have been consisting of two welded dissimilar wires, 
experimenting with the idea of replacing it which, inserted in the column automatically 
with the cheaper and more economical direct record the changing water temperature. 


contact, liquid-liquid heat transfer column, 
which practically eliminates the troublesome 
scaling. This consists of a vertical cylindrical 
tank into which the water is passed from tiie 
top, while at the bottom an injector forces 
drops of hot kerosene into the descending 
water. The kerosene drops transfer their heat 
to the water as they rise in the tank. 

Ideally, the water should absorb all the 
kerosene's heat in the process, but when put 
to the test the system has not worked. About 
four years ago, the Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, under a grant from the 
U.S. Office of Saline Water, contracted to build 
such a heat transfer column and undertook to 
achieve a "heat differential" result (i.e. the 
difference in temperature between the kero¬ 
sene and water, after both had passed through 
the column), of not more than two degrees, 
considered almost ideal. The company had 
opi^ently achieved this result in a small pilot 
project, but in its industrial-scale column, the 
differential turned out to b& 20 degrees, which 
made the column useless, and the project was 
abandoned. 


The problem of measuring the temperature 
of the drops of kerosene as they flash past the 
thermocouples, had not been solved however. 
The kerosene does not react to the wires, be¬ 
cause it does not "wet" their surface, as the 
water does. They solved this problem over a 
year aao, by chance. They found that one of 
their thermocouples recorded femperafai-es 
that could not possibly be the readings of the 
water heat. Comparing them with their the^ 
retical calculations of the probable kerosene 
temperature ot that particular spot, they con¬ 
cluded that the thermocouple was, for some 
reason, measuring the kerosene rather than 
the water. It had become dirty, and the kero¬ 
sene was clinging to the dirt long enough to 
be measured. 

This accident put the researchers on the 
right track and it was a comparcrtivolv easy 
next step to find the material that would react 
to the kerosene, "holding" it long enough for 
measurement. They found common polyethy¬ 
lene would do, and fashioned a series of 


% —I polyethylene cylinders into which they 

«lot eoiunm inserted thermocouples, leaving the cylinders 

At the Tedmion's Chomkxd Engineering open at bo& aids for the kerosene drops to 







flow through. As the kerosene flovrs upvrords, 
each drop in turn enters the cylinder, "clings" 
to its sides and its temperature is recorded. 

With the measurement problem solved, the 
Israeli scientists were now able to make exact 
temperature readings of both liquids and draw 
up a graph of the temperature changes at 
every stage of the process. With this chart 
they were able at lost to explain what happens 


inside the column, and thus plan the type that 
would be most practical and economit^. 

The spray column can be built about four 
times more cheaply than the conventioncd tube- 
cmd-shell heat exchanger. Dr. Kehat estimated, 
because of its far greater simplicity. It is also 
much cheaper to maintain, because it can be 
more hancUly opened and cleaned, and the 
problem of scaling is virtually eliminated. 


FERTILITY BROUGHT TO DUNES - BY SEWAGE 


Shifting sand dunes in Israel, which were 
deviously reminiscent of the Sahara desert, 
have been transformed into fertile fields, rich 
with crops, by irrigating them with sewage 
water. Israeli scientists believe that this 
method could convert the sand dunes along 
the whole of Israel's Mediterronectn coastline 
into many thousands of hectares of gcxxi 
agricultural land and could at the some time, 
utilise each year 100,000 million cubic metres 
of sewage water, which is otherwise wasted. 

Scientists H. Ramati and E. Mor of the Vol- 
cani Institute of Agricultural Research conduct¬ 
ed experiments on an area of 15,000 acres of 
shifting sand dunes along the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea near Holon. One portion 
of the dunes was levelled, and elephant gross 
and Tamarisk trees were planted as wind 
breaks. Another portion was neither levelled 
nor hedged. 

On the levelled fields they planted alfalfa, 
cowpeas, com for green fodder, com for grain 
and peas; on the unlevelled field they planted 
irrigated pasture (a mixture of Rhodes grass 
and alfalfa), com for green fodder, oats, pea¬ 
nuts, vetch, clover, cotton and field peas. 

The fields were irrigated with sewage water, 
domestic rather than industrial, from the town 
of Holon. The water was first sieved of coarser 
materials. It was then pumped through pipes 
to the experimental fields, where sp-inklers 
were used to irrigate crops. No manure or 
diemiccd fertilizers were applied to the plants. 
The sewage water itself contained a considera¬ 
ble quantity of nutrient elemmits necessary 
for plant growth, including a high nitrogen 
oon^t, as w^ as large omoun^^^f oigardc 
matNii^lmd I^e quantities of trade dements. 


The scientists foimd that in almost every 
case the yields from the crops were equal to 
those obtained in normal fertile regions in 
Israel, notwithstanding the fact tliat the plants 
were growing out of desolate sand dunes that 
had not been fertilized. Indeed, the yield from 
the irrigated pasture, consisting of a mixture 
of Rhodes grass and alfalfa, on the unlevelled 
sand dunes, was found to be one of the high¬ 
est yields obtained from irrigated jxisture in 
Israel, being 48 tons per acre. Cotton and 
peanut yields were, however, poor. 

Shifting sands were highly suitable from a 
sanitation point of view for the disposal of 
sewage water, because of the fast rate at 
which the water infiltrates into the sand. More¬ 
over the problem of the soil becoming saline, 
which sometimes arises in connection with the 
use of sewage water containing considerable 
quantities of soluble salts, is less serious on 
shifting sands than on other soils, because these 
salts ore easily leached from the root zone by 
the high winter rainfall in the coastal plain. 

Despite the expenses incurred in promoting 
agriculture on shifting sands, such os levelling 
and fencing of fields, installation of a perma¬ 
nent water conveyance network in the fields 
and the construction of roads to the fields, the 
scientists believe that the utilization of sewage 
water for crop irrigation is the cheapest meth^ 
for its purification and disposal. 

Moreover, analysis showed that irrigating 
tiie sand with sewage water resulted in the 
accumulation of organic matter, cm increase 
in the nitrogen content, in the micro-organism ^ 
population and in the cloy fraction, lem^g 
to the transformation of siting sondar into 
fertile irrigated fields. 



MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS AND SANITATION 


Multiple sclerosis, a widespread disease of 
the nervous system, leading to partial para¬ 
lysis, changes in speech and on inability to 
wcdk in adulthood, tends to be associated with 
a high level of sanitation in the childhood 
homes of the sufferers. 

The cause of the disease is not yet known. 
Research workers at the Hadossah Hebrew 
University Medical Centre have conducted a 
widespread survey of the occurrence of the 
disease in Israel to ascertain what specific 
factor or factors are associated with this 
occurrence. 

Israel offers an unusual opportunity for exa¬ 
mining environmental factors which may play 
a role in the cause of the disease, because the 
large immigration from many lands had pro¬ 
duced a population of widely differing sanita¬ 
tion levels in childhood. 

The Hadassah scientists have analysed in 
great detail such sanitary factors as the source 
of drinking water in the childhood homes of 
patients — whether it was piped water in the 
house, or a well, or a river, or a lake, or a 
spring, or rain water. Piped water in the 
homes was considered to be the highest sanit¬ 
ary level. 

The team then reviewed toilet facilities. 
Flush lavatories inside a dwelling were consi¬ 
dered to represent the highest sanitary facili¬ 
ties. 

The scientists also reviewed housing accom¬ 
modation, assuming that housing with an 


average of less than two persons per room is 
the most sanitary. 

Combining the items of water source, toilet 
facilities and housing, and arranging them in 
a scale designed to reflect gradation in sanitary 
level as high, intermediate and low, the team 
then correlated these findings with the inci¬ 
dence of multiple sclerosis. 

The data suggested that the risk of develop¬ 
ing multiple sclerosis appears to be higher in 
individuals who had a high level of sanitation 
in their childhood homes. 

Sanitary level is often related to socio-econo¬ 
mic status. The team analysed the socio¬ 
economic status of patients and controls and 
found no relation between such status and the 
occurrence of multiple sclerosis. It is likely, 
therefore, that sanitary level and not socio¬ 
economic status is the significant factor in the 
occurrence of the disease. 

The scientists suggest that the situation may 
be similar to that which was found in regard 
to poliomyelitis. The disease may be on 
occasional complication of a widespread infec¬ 
tion. In environments with a high sanitary 
level, the infection may be postponed, but when 
it occurs at a later age, the central nervous 
system is more susceptible and paralysis 
ensues. 

The team investigating multiple sclerosis 
consists of Drs. Uri Leibowitz, Aaron Anto¬ 
novsky, Jack H. Medalie, Herbert A. Smith, 
Lipman Holpern and Milton Alter. 
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SECRETAKY-GEMERAL OP OJi.S. fORGANlSA. 
nON OF AMERICAN STATES) VISITS ISRAEL 

A §ix>man O.A.S. delegation, headed by the Secre- 
tary-Oenetal of (h« Organieation, Or. Jote Mora, hat 
com^IcMd a five-day vitit to IcroeL 

The <lelegate*( programme In larad tnduded tedkt 
with Prime Minister Levi EthhoI« Cabinet Ministers 
and labour leaden, etnd tours of rural and industrial 
development areas, where they met South American 
trainees on O.A.S. scholarships. Dr. Mora told the 
Press that Latin American students he hat met 
appeared to he *'deepAy satisfied with the 4uality of 
the training and the warm hospitality with which 
they were received.” 



Dr I. Mora roeaivod by Mr. Z. Shozar, tho Prosidont oi Israel. 
Abe prasant or* Mr. A. Eahsl, Dmuly Director oi the Israel 
reraiOB OfBoe and Colooel Simha Ron, the President's Militorr 
attache. 

At the close of the visit a /oint communique was 
issued, signed by Dr. Mora and Mr. Ahha Ehtin, the 
Israel Minister for Foreign Affairs, in which hope 
was expressed that the joint programmes undertaken 
by Israel and the O.A.S. would be expanded even 
further. Both sides agreed that countries such as Israel 
could play an important role in complementing the 
region's own human and material resources and ac¬ 
knowledged the need to extend the joint programme 
into the fields of pure and applied science, technology 
and cultural affairs. The communique stressed thM 
the results achieved by the O.A.S. in the maintenance 
of peace in the Western Hemisphere and the pronto^ 
tion of ever increasing regional cooperation could 
serve as an example to other regions. 


FRANCO'ISRAEL COMMISSION EXAMINES 
CULTURAL COOPERATION 

Cultural cooperation between Israel and France was 
discussed at the seventh annual session of the Joint 
Commission set up under the Franco-lsrael Agreement, 
which opened on the Hebrew University campus lost 
month. The French delegation was led by Raymond 
Poussard, Deputy Director of the Foreign Ministry's 
Department for Cultural aiul Scientific Exchanges. 
Inaugurating the session, Mr. Z. Aranne, Israel’s 
Minister of Education and Culture, outlined what 
the agreement had achieved in teaching, culture atul 
art. The significance of the link between the tsvo 
countries, he stressed, far outweighed iu official terms 



Dr. H. maol, Oirectpr-Oeneral ol Israel's Ministry ot Education 
and Culture (standing, lelt) greets the head ol the French 
delegation. 


of r^erenee, for it was ”a dialogue between cultures.” 

The French Ambassador recalled that the cultural 
ties between the two countries had a long history and 
said that stress should be laid on bringing French 
and Israeli youth into contact for cultural ends. 

Dr. Hanoch Rino^ Director-General of the Ministry 
of Education, said that nearly 45,000 school children 
in Israel studied French last year —- an increase of 
some 5,000 owr the previous year. Some 3JOO 
students had taken French courses at the universities, 
compared with 3,100 the previous year. The Cultu'-m 
Agreemrat hod l^ought 23 French research scientists 
to IsTMl during the past two years. During the same 
20 Isroeli scientists had done research work in 

Franco. 


pictorial neten from ISRAEL 
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An op«n-air seHsion ol the Federation The delegates are 
wearing Israel "kibbutz" hats 

TRAVEL WRITERS MEET IN ISRAEL 

The imbortance o/ tourum in fostering mutual 
understanding uxu stressed in a message sent by Prime 
Minister Levi Eshkol to the opening session of 
V.IJ.E.T., the International Federation of Writers on 
Tourism, which convened in Israel. 

Some 140 delegates from 14 Western and Eastern 
European countries, os well as observers from the U.S. 
and Turkey, came for the nine-day convention, which 
opened in Netanya, on the Mediterranean shore, 
under the auspices of the Israel Journalists' Asso¬ 
ciation and the Ministry of Tourism. 

The Federation, with headquarters in Paris, includes 
both members of the general and trade press, and 
writers of books and guidebooks. Since Israel joined 
F.I.J.E.T. in 1962, two Israelis have been elected to 
its Executive. 


The Parliamentary delegation weiconied at the entrance to 
lerusalem (Mr. Philips — lirst Irom leit; Mr. Mate — second irons 
right). 

CHILE PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION VISITS 
ISRAEL 

Mr. Patricio Philips, Member of the Parliament 
of Chile, and Mr. Manuel Mate, a Parliamentary 
Secretary, with their representatives paid a three-day 
visit to Israel, This was another link in the chain 
of exchanges of guests and views, which take place 
between the two friendly states. 

The Parliamentary delegation was particularly in¬ 
terested in agricultural development and in the differ¬ 
ent forms Of villages set up in Israel (cooperative, 
collective and private) in view of implementation of 
the Law of Agrarian Reform being discussed in the 
Parliament of Chile. 


'■'I’W. 
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tswhoiigo ol Hogs ctnd protsata botwoen the competing teams 

YUGOSLAVIA FOOTBALL TEAM PLAYS IN 
TEL.AVIV 

A friendly /ootboQ match between the national 
teams of Israel and Yugoslavia was played In Bloom- 
field Stadium near TeLAvIv. The Yugoslavs won 
Sti, More than, 80,000 spectators attended the game. 


Students engaged m the "Knock on Every Door" drive 

ANTI CANCER DRIVE IN ISRAEL 
President Shozar last week launched the "Knock 
on Every Door” fund raising campaign of the Cancer 
Society with a IL 700 cheque. This ram represents 
his now traditional gift —• ten times his age. 

This year’s campaign stressed the hazards of smok¬ 
ing. The 40,000 school children engaged in the 
house-to-house drive, handed out literature in Hebrew 
and Arabic, pointing out the correlation between smoh- 
ing and the incidence of lung-cancer. 

.joining the campaign, the fifth since the Society 
was founded, were several thousand adults. More 
than IL 600,000 were raised. 
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B POLICY OF ECONOMIC 

RESTRAINT 

B 

B To combat undenroblo dorolopments in 

S brael'a oconomy. the GoTomment of brael 

S adopted recently a new policy of economic 

i reetroinL 


This policy is aimed at cooling off an over¬ 
heated economy by slowing down a too rapid 
rate of growth and substituting consolidation 
and retrenchment for over-expansion. 

The first objective is to brake the rise in the 
standard of living resulting from spiralling 
wage increases and the linkage to the cost-of- 
living index. While a complete halt could not 
be achieved, the Histadrut (labour union) and 
all party factions hove agreed that only half of 
the new cost-of-living allowance is to be paid 
next January. Wage increments ore to be kept 
within a five percent limit. This could have the 
effect not only of curbing consumption and 
reducing expenditure but also of preventing 
prices from rising steeply and steadily os in 
the post 

The main target remains to increase exporte 
and narrow the trade gap. Actually the rate 
of export growth has been noteworthy, from 
only $42 million in 1950 to $551 million in 1964 
and $745 million in 1965, with an anticipated 
figure of $835 million for 1966. However, im¬ 
ports of goods and services hove throughout 
the some period exceeded exports, by $407 
million in 1963, $530 million in 1964, and $490 
million in 1965. In the first seven months of 
1966 the trade deficit dropped by $30 million 
but this was mainly due to smaller purchases 
of ships and aircraft, while the import of con¬ 
sumer goods continued to rise. The present 
policy is aimed at promoting exports by keep¬ 
ing yx-oduction costs down and maintaining 
the competitiveness of Israeli products on the 
intemcrtional markets. 

Some improvement has already been record¬ 
ed : Productivity is showing an upward trend, 
&ere is less absenteeism, workers are showing 
greater mobility and a readiness to accept 
higher work nonns. It is hoped that expanding 
export industries will be able to absorb a fair 
proportion of unemployed workers. 

In the meantime, in a re-opproisal of the 
foreign trade situation at the end of Septem- 
iMr, the Minister Commerce and Industry, 
Mr. Hcdm Zaddc, forecasts that imports Vould 
rise hyiifoaiily 4% tide yecsr, as con^xacred to an 

' ■ .T 


estimated increase in exports of 15%. He 
reiterated the Government's intention to curb 
price increases as for os possible. 

A whole series of incentives is being offered 
to encourage exports and investments os the 
principal means of restoring the health of the 
economy. At the same time the industricd 
sector is being urged to put its own house 
in order, to remedy faulty management and 
inefficient organization and to pare down busi¬ 
ness expaenses. 

The Government os well os public bodies 
have decided to take a long overdue step of 
eliminating redundant staff and economizing 
in every field. 

Exports of form products ore expected to go 
up by 75%. from $84.5 million in the 1965/66 
season to $149 million by the end of the de¬ 
cade, according to the Agricultural Five 
Year Plan recently submitted by the Minister 
of Agriculture, Mr. Haim Givati. This will 
involve on investment of IL. 725 million, mainly 
in equipment designed to increase mechaniza¬ 
tion. In addition it is intended to invest IL. 500 
million for water development, based on 
natural sources and on desalination projects. 

Under the Agricultural Plan it is proposed 
to increase the cotton crop by extending the 
irrigated cotton fields from 155,000 to 220,000 
dunams, and to add 20,000 dunams without 
irrigation. Sugar beet plantations will remain 
unhanged at 57,000 dunams and the area 
under peanuts will be unchanged at 40,000 
dunams, owing to the shortage of water, but 
milk production will be raised from 295 million 
litres to 380 million litres. The toted agriculturcd 
output will be increased by IL 500,000 in the 
coming five years, based on an antidperted 
rise in local consumption of five percent 
per annum in the firat two years of &e 
plan and of four percent in the following &ree 
years. 

Expansion of diamond exports: The present 
economic recessiem has left the diamond indu»| 
stry unaffected. Indeed this industry is oon- 
tinviing to make rapid heodwoy and exports 
are s^ soaring, having developed iron ^,l 
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million in 1949 to $20.6 million in 1955, emd 
$131.8 million in 1961 The estimated figure for 
1966 is $160 million. For some time Israel 
has held second place after Belgium os a vrorld 
diamond polishing centre and it is now begin¬ 
ning to catch up with Belgium. 

Its specialty is medium sized stones, or 
melees, in which the added value is about 
20%. But there is talk of going in for small 
diamonds where the added value would be 
50%. If this can be done, through a special 
training scheme for workers, then it is hoped 
to achieve a diamond export figure of $200 
million by 1970. 

ECONOMIC INDICATORS 

Exports in the first half of 1966 were 7% 
higher than in the first half of 1965. In 
the second quarter of 1966, April-fune, ex- 
px)rts recorded a 157o rise. The export 
figure tor July was 23% higher than a year 
ago. 

Imports (excluding ships and aircraft) in¬ 
creased 11% in the first quarter of 1966 
and 67o in the second quarter. The import 
figure for July dropped 13% as comFxored 
with July 1965. 

Industrial production in the second quarter 
of 1966, April-June, was 4% below the 
figure for the first quarter, Januctry-Morch. 

Employment in industry fell by 3.2% or 
6,000 persons in the second quarter of 
1966. 

Average wages rose by 9.6 "/o in the first half 
of the year, as compared with Jiily-Decem- 
ber 1965, and by 14.47. as compared with 
Jonuary-June 1965. 

Real wagra (net of the price rise) rose by 
6.1% during the past twelve months. 

Building of industrial premises declined in 
the second quarter of 1966 by one third. 

Import of industrial equipment fell during the 
same period by 10%. 

Government's net debt to banks rose by 
IL 256 million in the second quarter of 
1966, compared to a rise of IL 130 mil¬ 
lion in the same period of 1965. 

* * • • 

PICTUHE CAPTIONS : 

Top: Automatic canned Irutt Juice llUlng and leetUag 

machine at the Aeie irutt Juice factory in Romat-Gian. 

Coi(lre ; Packing Grope fruit at the cttrua packing bouse in 
Rehovoth. 

L4di' General ▼few of the Tlmaa Oopper Works, 
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FOR 

BEDUIN 

CHILDREN 



Others live a semi-nomodic life, until they cm 
— with Government encouragement — mow 
into their own homes and abmddn their goot- 
skin tents. 

Oi the 21,000 Negev Beduin, incidentally, 
some 3,500 are wage-earners, and a loocd 
Beduin heads a brcm^ of the General Federa¬ 
tion of Labour. The Federation organizes the 
workers, protects their rights, conducts edu¬ 
cational meetings, professional training courses, 
establishes libraries and encourages the setting 
up of cooperatives, such as the cooperative 
for farm machinery, and that for freight 
haulage. 

But it is in the 15 Negev schools that Beduin 
are making their earliest and most important 



On any schooldoy morning in Israel's Negev 
desert, the sharp-eyed traveller may spot small 
groups of Beduin children riding on donkeys. 
These, it is safe to say, are probably the only 
schoolchildren in the world today who com-' 
mute between school and home by donkey. 

Education for Beduin children is a compara¬ 
tively new concept and has been making rapid 
progress ^ce 1948 in Israel. Contrasted with 
the one school which existed under the man¬ 
date, 15 schools operate now, provi<tog 
elementary education for hundreds of Beduin 
children. A large part of the teachers are 
Arabs from the north, although there are al¬ 
ready three Beduin teachers. 

Although there are Beduin in a few Middle 
Eastern lands, the 21,000 Negev Beduin ore 
easily the most prosperous — and the least 
nomadic. Belonging to 18 different tribes, 
oaemy of these Beduin have lived in their own 
. viUo^M and homes hr years an^ hdve 
giyw up the lives of wanderers. 


contact with modem life. Teachers here cope 
with many difficulties, among them the differ¬ 
ence between the literary tongue used in 
instruction and the everyday language used 
by the Beduin. 

Still, the teachers manage to solve most 
difficulties and the children — for the first time 
in Beduin history — learn grammatical Arabic, 
Hebrew and English, giving them a true 
opportimity to engage in Israeli national life 
and assist in the betterment of their people. 

A number of students have gone on to high 
schools in the Beersheba area — and &ere axe 
even two Beduin students at the Hebrew 
University — one studying me^cine. 

And — for the first time in their history — 
Beduin children receive regular medical <^edk- 
ups. Each week, a Ministry of Health nurse 
checks cdl Beduin schoolchildren and, quite ' 
often, serious diseases or cdlments ore detected 
and corrected in time. 




At OM oi Ml* B*duin acbool* matatcdn^ 
liy th* l*ra*l Ck>v*min*nt, »om* ei th* 
•tudMiti "eommut* by donk*y irom th*it 
hi»**. H*r*, two of th*m go ov*r a 

dlttcult lauon b*ior* Mtiing out for w*lr 
homot ovM the tulle. Many at the student* 
oo on to secondary schools a»d,thers we 
• two B^uln m th* Hebraw Univenity 
in larusolem. 


now 


FAR LEFT : An instructor m the Beduin 
school at Aletowna is seen explainiM a 
point to his class oi boys ond girls. £ou- 
cation ior Bediun girl* is comparatively 
new ■— ior up to quite recently, only boy* 
ware sent to school. 





LEFT: An Israeli nurse on her weekly 
visit shows the class how to close one eye 
at o time before reading eye charts. Eoch 
pupil in the Beduin schools is examined 
individually; olten. various diseases are 
detected and checked in tune 


Hacess period at the Beduin school at 
Aletawna finds children engaging in vari¬ 
ous games under the supervision oi on 
instructor. Th* village oi Aletawng is 
seen in the background. Over M.OM 
Beduin are in Israel's Negev and the 
Government maintains eight schools Ior 
their chlldreD 



One other Israeli umovotion, which we 
accept os commonplace in most countries but 
which is, nonetheless, extremely radical 
amongst Beduin is the idea of education for 
Beduin girls. At least two Negev schools now 
have Beduin girl students, encouraged no 
doubt by the FcKd that the Government em¬ 
ploys a Jewish woman teacher, who left Cairo 
only two years ago and who has taught Arab 
children for years. 

Many social changes in the Beduin way of 
life hove t^n effected in the last few years 
by tfieir own young men who hove gone to 
forms and cities as workers — and who want 
to create a new type of Beduin. 

Diet and clothes have changed. Transport 
today is likely to be by truck and jeep, instead 
of by camel and horse. 

A Ministerial Economic Committee recently 
decided to approve the establishment of three 
permanent settlement — near Beersheba, 
Shuval and Arad fw the Negev Beduin. These 


locations were chosen in consideration of exist¬ 
ing Beduin centres and their tribal structure. 
And each settlement is planned as a self- 
contained unit, with building plots, schools, 
dispensary, mosque and other public build¬ 
ings, approach roads, drinking water, etc. 

There con be little doubt that the Negev 
Beduin are changing their status. Perhaps the 
most important ^duin of tomorrow are those 
same children one sees today riding their 
donkeys over the bleak hills. 

Their heads may be as full of romantic 
dreams os ever — but — for the first time in 
Beduin history — the bags their donkeys carry 
— contain primers on mathematics, Arabic, 
English, Hebrew, biology, etc. 

Seeing their parents gaze fondly after them 
as they — girls and boys — set out for sdiool, 
one wonders if their illiterate elders do not 
shake their heads sadly opd wish that they, 
tod, might hove had the education their diild- 
ten receive so freely and oasucdly today. 






CoMorva Amphitheatra. Evening of Israel Communities. On 
the stage, dancers originating Trom Haban perionn a trodi. 
lional matrimonial dance. 


Caesarea. Echos oi the past. Eternal land¬ 
scape. Ancient stones. It is among the stones 
of Caesarea's amphitheatre that archaeologists 
found the only inscription bearing the name 
"Pontius Pilate." It is here that the Roman 
procurator attended the performances in the 
company of his officers and the Roman elite, 
in the company of the nobles of conquered 
Judaea, under on azure sky facing the sea. 

Under the moonlight and the light of projec¬ 
tors, forms like birds come on the scene. They 
construct a city in the clouds, engaged in a 
stubborn battle against the gods of Olympus. 
Ancient Athens is revived. Echos of the wars 
of Alcibides in Sicily resound on the stage. 
Arrows from Aristophaense's satire go off as 
though tiiey have just been shot. The comedy. 
The ^ds, played first in 414 B.C. in Athens 
is put cm the stage anew, on the stage of a 
Roman amphitheatre, in the framework of the 
Israel festival. The verses ore borne off by 
the breeze, over the stone steps and surmount 
the mtirmur of the waves whi^ come to break 
on the beac^ neorby. 

The festival has brought other treasures to 
the dunes of Caesarea; The Requiem of Ber- 
liOE, interpreted by the Isroel Philharmonic 
On^wtra; The Zogreb ^loists; Wb Paul Tdy- 
BaHet; Hie Beaux Arts Trio; 


GREEK THEATRE AND 
IN A ROMANI 


Cui. .cui.. .eui.. .The sound ol The Biida in the ploy Aristoph- 
onese. Kow to vanquish the gods? 


Chamber Music; Folklore Evenings, an im- 
forgettable one devoted to the communities of 
Israel and another to Hassidic song and 
dance. 

All the performers and cdl the troupes 
appeared throughout the country, from Jeru¬ 
salem and other large cities to the amphi¬ 
theatre of Beth Shean (Beisan) in the midst 
of flourishing villages, but at Caesarea there 
was the perfect synthesis of music, form and 
nature. 

The cultural war which took place millennia 
ago, and which lasted millennia, the Greek 
view of the world, then the Romcm, os opposed 
to Jewish monotheism seems all forgotten. The 
verses of Psalms — port of an evening's pro¬ 
gramme — sound quite natural on the stage 
of the amphitheatre of Herod and Pilate. The 
Hassidim, whose name comes horn those who 
fought Greek culture, went into religious 
ecstasy on the amphitheatre stage built by 
the invaders. Their rhythmic dances had sudbi 
strong attraction that one almost expected the 
thousands of spectators to rise and join in the 
mystic outburst 

Those representing ftie Israel Communities 
with titeir folklore had an idecd stage undw 
the Oriental sky. Their Orientai music con- 





FEWISH FOLKLORE 
(AMPHITHEATRE 



Bim Bobn ..Boim. The mystic chont ol the Hasudic dancers 
The whole body sings the glory ol the Lord 


quered the amphitheatre, symbol of the in¬ 
fusion of Occidental culture. The dancers 
charmed the spectators and evoked the nuan¬ 
ces of the fine and delicate Orient — the Yeme¬ 
nite dancers — aggressive and warlike — 
those from Kurdistan. 

Even the modem ballets of Paul Taylor took 
on new dimensions. In The Univeme the 
dancers embody the sun, the moon, the stars 
and the constellations, in the world's immensity 
the infinite littieness of man in his tragic isola¬ 
tion. And over the heads of the dancers, 
there was the universe, with the moon and 
the stars rising as settings for the stage. 

A few metres from the amphitheatre, among 
the ruins of the Roman port, vacationers enjoy 
the sea and Ae beach. Along the coast sail- 
b^ts recall the ships carrying Paul towards 
Rome... but the bo<^ also bring back memo¬ 
ries of the "clandestine immigrants," who not 
long ago were trying to reach the coast of 
their revived homeland. 

Near the port, side by side stand the ruins 
of o synagogue and of a basilica. Apart from 
1 tiieotriccd performances and opart from poetry 
and music the festival furnish^ the spectators 
with an oj^portunity for a pilgrimage to the 
sources of our dviUsoticm. 


The wage agony 

By AVIVA GALANl (IS) 

WIZO Vocatioaal TAalniiig School, 
Hslhi 

From time to time I read in your 
paper 

Att about "The Wage Agony", — 

I am embarrasaed and confused — 

So many problems about money! 

I am still a little girl. 

Not very good at mathematics, 

So 1 do not understand 

All the present Bnance tactics. 

I was told that only children 
Act without prior thought, 

It seems now that tfw adults 
Are the ones who should be thougjtrt. 

Cost of living allowance, 

Struggling with spiralling prices. 
Perform a twisted, lustful dance 
Errdrracing rrtaximum wage rises. 

Due to flexible negotiatiom 
Are increases in all taxes. 

Wage policy considerations 
Turn on retroactive, differential 

axis. 

Votes of professional bodies, — 
Powerful unions' growing pressure, 
Lirtking output to national product. 
Cause drastic taxation measures. 

Terms of collective bargaining 
Gain a maximum publicity. 

Will these complicated actions 
Create a healthy policy? 

I have been taught at school. 

They repeat it every yeeu: 

"Do not spoil anything 
Tiff it be beytmd repair!” 

I am still a little girl, 

I believed what I heard. 

But of strikes and such actions, 

I do not understand a word! 

(—from The Jduselem Post) 
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THE ASIAN GAMES MINIMHM, 


EPHR AI JI KtSHON 


' H - 


I, 


ERhrdim Kbhon b on^ af IsraciV lotbfat {ivho 

reader* with hi* winy ;>e<HttmtM on curreiu .kafNte*. He^it KMtiftg with hi* 
chanieterittie habit o^ fun at human^Mmki^ taka ut iot# epnfidtmet 

about the selection of the* Israeli contingent nBlifiiiii vftHMiis sbdrttmenj ^ 
the Asian Oama-^a problem which Israel obviously shatet witn^ ma^y 
countries. '''-i’ 


Thai question has been puzzling our sports 
ofitcifi^ lor the past lew months. Naturally, it 
'wqs obvious from the start that it would not 
be .possible to send all the oiiidals who Were 
troining for the Asian Games. The State 
Bu^et could not take it, and one should not 
kr^t that the oificiols would unavoidably 
hove to be accompanied by ci number of 
kraeli qportsmen. 

A'quoto of two officials per athlete was set , 
down, but in view of the disquieting drop out ' 
of sportsmen, an arrangement was worbed out 7 
by which ke trip was made conditional on ■; 
minimum public achievements measured 
against international standards. According to ^ 
^ "Bangkok Minimum." every official there- . 
fora hod to give proof of: 

Membership in o’ first-class coeditionary 
party; 

At least eight .letters of recommendati^* 
(within 48 hours); 

Applicdtton of at least 45 Ibs-sq. pressiira 
on the committee memkier. \ 

' An ability for intramural intrigue. 

The tests difficult; only the best among 
.«ebbr.ts ^aliiied. More than once, the 
lldy heats rasuited in agonizing personal | 
|rc;|t^edi<B& hi the case of tne veteran Israeli i 
redord holder L. I. Slutzkovsld, chairman of no | 
tesd than 21 thriving sports institutions, he i 
passed the party test with flying colours, gave ', 
j^Moof of outstanding nuisance anility buit Mled ;; 
to obtain more than six letters of reconm^BSida- J 
lion in the first test. He was admitteolfo a ; 
run-off but here too, obtained only seven letters ;; 
and a whisper from above. Pleasant and 
industrious Elutzi was therefore, dropped, 
yrhereupmi his trainer contested the decisitm, j 
pdhidng out that his achievements would hove | 
been mtuch graote^ but for the rainsTn Europe! 
:;>W|M?;hd^,P^ented &e return home to &e| 

broker-in-krwiil 
JBongk^ Cookedttee is now discussing the^ 

rritln limUT '’ ■ ■ ■ .• 3 
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achievements. You pass the minimum — you 
go; you don’t — you stay..." 

Shultheiss, on the other hand, assured him* 
self a berth to Bangkok in the very first week 
of the tests, when ne covered the distance be¬ 
tween the Committee and the Minist^ of Edu¬ 
cation in the excellent time of 25:52.2 (with a 
slight toil wind) and obtained 11 (!) letters of 
recommendation on a single Sabbath night ' 
This is certainly a nice international achieve¬ 
ment which improves Shultheiss' chances of 
ranking among the top escorts at tiie Asian 
Games. According to reports, only the Japa¬ 
nese officials could be considered serious rivals 
to Shultheiss, among them the record-holder 
Toku Muchiko, who in the first stages of the 
test made 138 successive phone calls to assure 
his dispatch to Bangkok. 

"The Indonesian officials are also in top 
form," a reliable source informed- us, "but in 
intromurai intrigue they are not a patch on 
us.. 

Particularly dramatic was the struggle be¬ 
tween the two Israeli record holctors Ur. Bar- 
bitzua and Bimboum. Dr. Bar-Bitzua was in 
top-notcdi condition and easily passed the pres¬ 
sure test (47 Ibs-sq sitting). He also gave proof 
ot convincing superiority as far as personal 
connections were concerned. But in the.lost 
heat Bimbovim clocked a serira of intervm- 
tions by active ministers and beat him by . 
three letters. However, at the last moment, it 
was discovered that Dr. Bar-Bitzug h<ad secrete* 
ly studied massage and this again Ued toe 
. result. In toe end a satisfactory solution wxis .. 
iound: in today's heot, Biritocaim pddtg: 
oppement to cm all-out effort and tohY ^to 
successfully passed the mfntmuw for intffifnqd 
shoving and pimhing and :toat*^y. assured 
themselvra of tickets to Bangk^. 

selected team d offictocb are ledvinb ;dS’ 
toe ^d of toe memto. They wear tM£fsiriAV>' 
blue suits and run twice round toe oreisb br 
dose order, eight escorts obreost. The.J|fi^.i 
wiH be oorried by n-letter reoord-holcto 
tomse.^. Behind torn wUl step toe Isceibb silQbs^ 
xaen srjio. made toe oosItotiBa' bia^ .eif d 
xam- • . 




MAROASHIISH VAOYA 5. IMS 


JANUARV 1. 1M7 
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Nobel prizes awarded to 
^^non, Sachs, 4 scientists 

Stockholm (Reuter).—Scientists and writers from four countries including 
Jfgiet's Shmuel Yosef Agnon, were honoured at a glittering ceremony here Satur- 

spe 

5rtl 


(Fifteen prominant Swedleb 
women, incIwUng Dr. Oeetetllni 
Issued a call for trees to be pi 
reel to mark Miss Sachs’ TSth 1 
Mr. Agnon’s response was delJ 
banquet honouring the Laureal 
one-third In Hebrew, by hlma< 
rest in English by the Pint I 
the Swedish Foreign Ministry 
JLiliegren. It was about 1.000 
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>■ . > •. s Shmuftl TO«f Aiiioa 

ysar'l winners are Frofasaor Alfred 
of France (Phyrios), Professor Ro> 
MtilUken of 'the U.S. (Chemistry), 
:|l^C 9 ^n Rous and Charles 
of lUte UA., who share the me* 
' ipflse, -and Agnon iand NoQy Sachs, 
rafngee front Qcrmany to Swc* 
'-’’Wlia'i'mtare the. literature award. ' 
KM, With blaok velyi^ ghullHBap, stu^ 

i'’m1msSilagid . Si m .ee fe'M I .ea m'iA JH <«tt 


Miss Sachs had expressed this In lyrical 
laments of a "painful beauty and in drama¬ 
tic legends whose symbolic language com¬ 
bines modemiatle daring of inq>iratioa with 
echoes of ancimt BIUIcbI poetry. 

"She has tdenftfttd herself utterly with 
the fMth end ritufd mystielem of her people 
In order to create put of ttam a world d 
Imagesy wMch itm not dhun the truth -• 

MbAiJ* 'd^ 4ttam A^asMSittt^ldiiWi sbMMMi 'vMim 


Kdly Sichk 

I result of the hietorio eatastroid 
■ Titus of Rome destroyed Jer 
• banished Israel from Its land, 

I In one of the cities of the I 
have alwairs seen myself as'1 
i bom In Jerusalem." 
i He said he was |iv«,vWb^ I 
i bis ftrst poem, ‘^t d( hMi 
: who.'was' -fNi-'f a 

b llRih4a.«k dL^' bSarA ' A.-., , 
























NOBEL PRIZES AWARDED 


Scientists and writers from four countries 
including Israel's Shmuel Yosef Agnon, were 
honoured at a glittering ceremony in Stock¬ 
holm on December 10, at which they received 
the Nobel Prizes in their resF>ective fields. 
Sweden's King Gustav Adolf, 84, presented 
them with cheques worth a total of 1,200,000 
crowns (IL675,000), gold medals and diplomas 
bound in red leather at the ceremony in the 
columned flower-decked Stockholm concert 
hcdl. 

This year's winners are Professor Alfred 
Kastler of France (Physics), Professor Robert 
Mulliken of the U.S. (Chemistry), Professors 
Peyton Rous and Charles Huggins, both of the 
U.S., who shore the medicine prize, and Agnon 
and Nelly Sachs, the Jewish refugee from Ger¬ 
many to Sweden, who share the literature 
award. 

Agnon, with black velvet skull-cap, stood 
out among the recipients, all of whom were in 
full evening dress. As he was called to receive 
his award, King Gustav Adolf stepped to¬ 
wards him and bent down the better to hear 
his greeting — the traditional blessing on see¬ 
ing a monarch, "Blessed art Thou O God, our 
G^, King of the Universe, Who has given of 
His honour to a mortal King." He then turned 
to the Masters of the Swedish Academy and 
pronounced the traditional blessing on seeing 
wise men of the nations of the world, . .Who 
has given of His wisdom to mortals." 

The Chairman of the Swedish Academy's 
Nobel Committee, Dr. Anders Oesterling, said 
the sharing of the literature prize had special 
justification. Shmuel Agnon and Nelly Sachs, 
"although they write in different languages, 
are united in a spiritual kinship and.. .com¬ 
plement each other in a splendid striving to 
present the cultural heritage of the Jewish 
people." 

Agnon handled the Hebrew language with 
"absolute mastery, in a tout and sonorous 
prose style of extraordinary expressiveness," 
Dr. Oesterling said. He stood out as a "deeply 
original writer, endowed with remarkable 
gifts of humour and wisdom and with a pers¬ 
picacious play of thought combined with naive 
perception; in all, a consummate expression of 
the Jewish character." Although Agnon was a 
realist, the "strange fairytale poetry (is) often 
reminiscent of Chagall's motifs from the world 
of the Old Testament." 

On Nelly Sachs, Dr. Oesterling said that 
"she was saved from persecution and &e 
threat ^ deportation and brought lb this coun¬ 
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try. Driven by the storm, she has since then 
worked in peace, attcdning.. .moving intensity 
of feeling with which she has given voice to 
the Jewi^ race's world-wide tragedy." 

Miss Sachs had expressed this in lyrical 
laments of a "painful beauty and in di^a- 
tic legends whose symbolic language com¬ 
bines modernistic daring of inspiration with 
echoes of ancient Biblical poetry. 

"She has identified herself utterly with the 
faith and ritual mysticism of her proplo in 
order to create out of them a world of imagery 
which does not shun the truth — that of the 
extermination camps and the corpse factories 
— but at the same time rises above all hatred 
...merely revealing a genuine sorrow at 
man's debasement," Dr. Oesterling said. 

Mr. Agnon's response, about 1,000 words 
long in Hebrew, and richly sprinkled with Bib¬ 
lical and Talmudic allusions, was a micro- 
cosmic review of Jewish history as represented 
by his own biography. 

The following is the text of Mr. Agnon's 
speech: 

Year Mojeitr. Your Royol HighnenM, Your Excel¬ 
lencies. Members oi the Swedish Academy. Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

Our Sages ol blessed memory have said that we 
must net ex^ey any pleasure in this world without 
reciting a blessing. If we eat any food, or drink any 
beverage, we must recite a blessing over them be- 
Imre and after. If we breathe the scent of goodly 
grcMS. the fragrance ol spices, the aroma oi goodly 
feuits. we pronounce a blessing over the pleosure. 
The same applies to the pleasures oi sight: when we 
see the sun in the Great Cycle of the Zodiac in the 
mdnth of Nissan, or the toees first bursting into blos¬ 
som in the spring, or any fine, sturdy and beautiful 
trees, we pronounce a blessing. And file some ap¬ 
plies to the pleasures of the ear. 

It is through you. door sirs, that one of the blessings 
concerned with hearing has come my way. 

It happened when the Swedish Charge d'Affaires 
come and brought me the tidings that 1b» Swedish 
Acodemy had bestowed the Nobel Prise upmi me. 
Ilien 1 recited in full the blessing that is enloined 
upon one that hecus good tidings lor Mms^ or 
others: "Blessed be He. that is good and doeth 
good." "Good", in thot the good God put it into the 
hearts el the sages of fim iUustrieus Academy to bes¬ 
tow that great and esteemed Prise upon an outhor 
who writes in the Sacred Tongue: "Who doeth good." 
in that He iovoured me by causing them to doose 
me. And new that I have come so far, I will recite 
one blessing more, as enj^ed upon him who be- 
h^ds a monarch: "Blessed art Thou. O Lord, our God. 
Zing of file Universe, Who host given of Thy glory 
to o king of flesh and Ueed." Over you, too, dis- 
fingutahed sages of the Academy, 1 soy the presotibedj 
blMsing i '‘Blessed be He. that has given his wie-) 
dera to fle^ and blood." 

It is said in file Tcdmud (Tractate Sanhedrin 23a)i 
"In lerusolem, the meh M discrimination did net ^ 



dowa to dltta la cempoay uatil liiay kaaw who thair 
oempoaleas wmra to be": so I will aow toU you who 
oa L whom you hotro agreed to hare at your table. 

Ae a result oi the historic catastrophe ia which 
Titas oi Rosm destroyed [erusalem and Israel was 
exiled from its laad. I was bora ia oae oi the cities 
ol the Exile. 

But always 1 regarded myself as one who was born 
ia Jerusolera. In dream, in a vision oi the night, 
I sow myself standing with my brother-Levites in 
the Holy Temple, sin^hig with them the songs of 
Dovid IQng of Israel, melodies such os no ear hos 
heard since the day our city was destroyed and its 
people went into ei^e. I suspect that the angels in 
, charge of the Shrine of Music, fearful lest I sing in 
* wakefulness whot I had sung in dream, mode me 
forget by day what 1 had sung ot night: lor if my 
brethren, the sons of my people, were to hear, they 
would be unable to bear their grief over the happiness 
they have lost. 

To console me for having prevented me from sing¬ 
ing with my mouth, they enabled me to compose 
songs in writing. 

I belong to the Tribe of Levi; my forebears and I are 
oi the minstrels that were in the Temple, and there 
is a tradition in my father's family that we are oi the 
lineage of the Prophet SamueL whose nome 1 bear. 

I was five years old when I wrote my first song. 
It was out of longing for my lather that I wrote it. 
It happened that my father. ^ blessed memory, went 
away on business. I was overcome with longing for 
him and I mode o song. After that I made many 
songs, but of all the songs I made, nothing has re¬ 
mained. My father's house, where I left a roomful 
of writings, was burned down in the First World War. 
ond all I hod left there was burned with it. The 
young artisans, tailors and shoemakers, who used 
to sing my songs at their work were killed in 
the First World War — and of those who were 
not killed in the Wor. some were buried alive with 
their sisters in the pits they dug for themselves by 
order of the enemy, ond most were burned in the 
crematoria of AuscWits together with their sisters 
who had adorned our town with their beouty and 
sung my songs with their sweet voices. 

The fate of the singers who, like my songs, went 
up in Home wos also the fate of the boolu which 
1 later made. All of them went up in flame to Haven 
together in a fire which broke out one night at my 
home in Bad Haumburg as 1 lay ill in hospital. 
Among the books that were burned was a large 
novel of some seven hundred pages, the first part of 
which the publisher had announced he was about 
to bring out. Together with this noveL called Eternal 
Life, was burned everything I had written since the 
day 1 hod gene down into exile from the Land of 
IsraaL including a book 1 had made together with 
Mortia Buber, besides four-thousand Hebrew books, 
most of which had coma down to me from my fore¬ 
bears and some of whicb 1 had bought with money I 
had set aside from my doily bread. 

1 sold, “since the doy I had gone down from the 
Land of Israel", but 1 have not yet related thot I 
bad dwelt ia the Land of Israel. Of this I will now 
speak. 

. .At the age of IBVa 1 went up to the Land of Israel 
to till Us soU and live by the labour of my hands. 
I As I did not find work, I sought my liveUhood else- 
^ where. I was appointed Secretary of the Hovevei Zion 
(Lovers of !&oa) Society, and Secretary of the Pales¬ 
tine Council — which was o kind of porUoment-on- 
the-way-oad I wos also the first Secretory of the 



A^non with his wile Esther at their Talpiot home in Jeru¬ 
salem Agnon was saying to photographer David Rublnger: 
She IS not )tjsl my wile, but my love." 


voluntary Jewish Magistrate's Court. Through these 
offices it wos my privilege to get to know every 
Jewish person, ond those whom I did not come to 
know ttaough these offices I came to know through 
love and a desire to know my brethren, the members 
of my people. It is olmest certain thot in these years 
there was not a man, womon or infant in the Land of 
Israel, whom I did not know. 

After all my possessioiui had been burned, God 
gove me the wisdom to return to Jerusalem. I re¬ 
turned to Jerusolem. ond it is by virtue of Jerusolem 
that I hove written oil that God hos put into my 
heart and into my pen, I have also made o book 
about the Giving of the Torah, and a book on the 
Days ol Awe, and a book on the books of Israel 
that have been written since the doy the Toroh 
was given to Israel. 

Since my return to the Land of Israel, I have leU 
it twice: once in connection with the printing cd my 
books by the late Salman Schocken. and once 1 
travelled to Sweden and Norway. Their great poets 
had implanted love and admiration for their countries 
in my heart and I decided to go and see them. Now 
1 have come o third time, to receive your blessing, 
sages of the Academy. 

Dwring the time I dwelt in Jerusalem, 1 have written 
big stories and small. Some have been printed, most 
1 stiU have in manuscript. 1 have already told how 
my first songs came out of longing for my lather. 
The beginnings of my studies also econo to me from 
my father, as well as from the Robbinieol Judge el 
our town. But they were preceded by three tutors 
under whom I studied, one after the other, from the 
time I was three and o half till I turned eight and 
o halL 

Who were my mentors in poetry and literature? 
That ia a matter of opinion. Some see in my books 
the influences of authors whose names, in my ignor- 
once. I hove not even heard, while others see in my 
books the influences of poets whose nomes I have 
heard but whose writings I have not read. And what 
is my oj^nion? From whom did 1 receive nurture? 
Not every man remembers the name of the cow wMeh 
supplied him with each drop of milk, he hos drunk. 
But in order net to leave you totally ia the dark. 1 
will try to clarify from whom I received whatever I 
hove received. 

First and foremost, there ore the Sacred Scriptures, 
from which I learned hew to combine letters. Tbea 
there are the Mishna and the Talmud and the Mldra- 
shim ond Rashi's commentary on the Torah. After 
these come the Posldm — the letter expUeators M 

(Conid. on pade 6) 
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Mt. Mesha Kol, Mialatar eH Touriam, addnMtng tha oudianoa 
at tba opaning oaramony. 


NEW BUILDING NAMED AFTER THE LATE 
PRE!HDENT KENNEDY 

In a aoleam ceremony, mttended by membere oi 
the Kennedy iemily, a new wing of the Hadaeeah 
HoepHal, the largwt and moei modem in the Neat 
Eaet, wae opened. The Imeael Govarmnent wae re- 
preeented by Mr. Moebe Kol, Miniaier oi Touriam, 
and the Mayor of Jeraaalem, Mr. Teddy Kolek, 
atao oHieiated. A/so pi eae nf of the ceremony were 
AMcan nuraea, who are at prasmf recmvir^ ape^a- 
Heed trairung at Hadaaaah Hoa/dtal. 

The new wing will deal with gueat reception and 
irdmmatwn. Inatead oi conducting long fours in 
the various hoapital departmenta, the visitor will 
be able to vteiv all the tadlitiea and arrangenaenta 
of thia ultra-modem hoapital through moviea and 
slides. Also popular leeturea on medical aubjecta, 
and particularly on the rentlta ol admtiSc reeemch 
oonehiefed in the hoapital and in the nearby Medical 
School, will be delivered in new wing. 


from M 


I jseira 



Dt. BouUsta Suoret convanina with tba First Lady at Isroat, 
Mis. Raenal Sbazai. 


DOMINICAN MINISTER OP LABOUR 
VISITS ISRAEL 

Her Erxallency Dr. Aliagrmda Baufisfa de Suarea, 
Miniater oi Labour in the Dominican RepubUe, 
paid a week-long otii^al riait to larael, as the gueet 
oi the Oovemment. 

Mra. Bautiata de SuareYa viait waa oi a “working’ 
cAaraefer end, in view oi the ever-growing number 
oi mutual projecta oi technical cooperation between 
the two Statea, it waa oi peat importance. (Four 
weeke ago an laraaJi Technical Survey team refutned 
from the Dominican Republic). 

The Miniaier viaited the haadquartera oi the leraet 
Federation oi Labour (Hiatadrut), aommmal and 
cooperative villagea, and had oonferanoes with the 
lera^ Miniater oi Labour. She showed ape^al ht- 
tereat in the huthuHona oi vocational education in 
leraet. 


EL 







SUMMER IN WINTER IN EILAT > 

laroaTc mmthmuuoat harbour, Eilat an 
Um Red Sea, doee not have winter. The 
daily temperature here never drop* below 
2rC (72*P). Tide ie ol couree <me oi the 
teaaone why the City oi Eilat, now equip¬ 
ped with modem hoteh, entertainment and 
ehopping eentree, ie becoming an e/ver more 
iavourite winter recreation epot tor Euro- 
peane and particularly tor Seandinaviane. 


Eilat b»aeh, Dvcambar 1966. 




< ISRAEL AIDS ITALIAN FLOOD VICTIMS 

A conaidnment oi blankete and medidnee waa 
eent by the Hietadrut, lereeTe General Federation 
oi Labour, to the victima oi the Italian iloode, in 
reeponee to an urgent appeal for aid irom the Italian 
trade uniona. 

Two cablea oi thanka ior the medical aid amt 
to Italy by the larael Deience Foroea have bem 
received at the Mirdetxy oi Deience. One waa eent 
to Mr. Eehkol in hie capacity ae Deience Mirdeter. 
The eeoond wae irom the Italian Chiei-oi-Stt^ to 
the larael Chiei-oi-Staff, lauding the "itut and 
eUidenf’ aeeietanoe. 


Blonkate being deepMched by rapraaantatlvea oi the Red Shield 
of Doyid (leraell Tied Crawl), at the Lydda Hottoacd Airport. 



A Sm aettoB etudy oi Sw polish goal-keeper. 


ISRABL-POLAND OX) 

The laratA National Team played a MendOy bot- 
ball game with the National Team oi Poland, be- 
^ told 20JOOO at the BtoomBeld Stadium in Jtraiaf 
P Gan near Tel-Aviv. 

Both teame deaxmetrated good tootiealt, hut tailed 
tooemegoale. 


WORLD RESEARCH BODIES REPRESENTED 
AT WEIZMANN INSTinTTE 

Some oi the world's lending research found* 
crtions will be supporting a number oi visit¬ 
ing scientists at Israel's Weizmann Institute 
oi Science during the coming year. 

Prominent among these organizations are 
the U.S. National Institutes oi Health, the 
Van Leer Foundation, the International Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Volkswogenwerk 
Foundation of Gennany, NATO, the Ameri¬ 
can Cancer Society, the Eleanor Roosevelt 
International Concer Research Foundation oi 
New York, the Canadian Medical Research 
Council, the Notional Resecorch Coun^ oi 
It(dy, Ae New York City HeolA Research 
Council. Ae Fulbright Fellowships Founda¬ 
tion, and Ae H. H. WhiAey Foundation of 
A* U.S. 

The 62 visiting researchers come from 
oAer instiAtions A Israel and irom 13 over- 
sens countries. Oi Aem, 31 ore irom A* 
U.S., eight irom Great Britain, four eadi 
from Israel and Germaiw, three frcm Swit¬ 
zerland. two each from Canada, Fronc* and 
lioly, and one eadi from BnbU, Greece, 
India, lopan, SouA Africa and Thdlond. 

The sdentifie visitors will be workiM for 
period of up to two years in 14 of Ae Wcis- 
maim liutitute's 18 research units. 
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(Cmtid. irota 3) 

Talmudie low — and our aaorod peota cmd tbo 
nodioool oatfos. lod by our Mostor Rabbi Mooos. sou 
of Maimoii. Imowa as Mabnoiiidoa. of blMgod moiaory. 
Whon I first bogoa to eombiao IsHors otbor than 
Hobrow. I road oTwy book in Goman that cono 
my way, and from thoso I cortaialy rocoirod accord¬ 
ing to tbo noturo of my souL As timo is short, I 
sh^ aot compilo a bibliography or montien any 
aomos. Why, thoa, did I list tho Joudsh books? 
Bocauso it is thoy that gaoo me my foundations. 
And my heart tolls mo that it is thoy r«bo rocom- 
moadod that I bo hoaourod with tho Nobol Prise. 
There is another kind of influence, which I haoe 
received from every man. every woman, every child 
I have encountered along my way. both Jews and 
non-Jews. People's talk and the stories they teU 
hove been engraved on my heort, and some of them 
have come up into my pen. It has been the same 
way with the spectacles of nature. The Dead Seo, 
whidi I used to see every morning at sunrise from 
the roof of my house, the Arnon Brook in which I 
used to bathe, the nights I used to spend with devout 
and pious men ot midnight, beside the Wailing Wall 
— ai^ts which gove me eyes to see the land of the 
Holy one. Blessed be He. which He gave us, and the 
city in which He established His Name. 

Lest I slight any creature. I must also mention the 
domestic animals, the beasts and birds from whom 
1 have loomed. Job said long ago (35:11): "Who 
teaeheth i» more than the beasts of the eorth. And 


maketh us wiser thoa the fowls of heavea?" Seme 
of what I have learned from them I hove written in 
my books, but I fear that I hove aot learned as 
much as I should have done, for when 1 hear a 
dog bork. or a bird twitter, or a cock crew. 1 do not 
knew whether they ore thanking me for all I have 
told of them, or colling me to account. 

Before I conclude my remarks. I will soy one mere 
thing. R 1 have proised myself too much, it is for your 
sake that I have done so. in order to reossure you 
for having east your eyes on me. For myselL I am 
very small indeed in my own eyes. Never in all 
my life have I forgotten the Psalm in which David 
said (131): “Lord, my heort is not haughty, nor mine 
eyes lofty; neither do 1 exercise myself in great mat¬ 
ters, or in things too high for me". If I om proud of 
anything, it is that I have been granted the privilege 
oi living in the land which God promised our fore¬ 
fathers to give us, as it is written (Esekiel 37:25): 
"And they sholl dwell in the land thot I have given 
unto Jacob My servant, wherein your fathers hove 
dwelt: ond they sholl dwell therein, even they, and 
their children, ond their children's children for ever." 

Before concluding, I would say a brief prayer: He 
Who giveth wisdom unto the wise and salvation unto 
kings, may He increose your wisdom beyond measure 
and exalt your Sovereign, la his days and in ours 
may Judoh be redeemed and Israel dwell in safety. 
May a redeemer come to Zion, may the earth be 
filled with knowledge and eternal Joy for all who 
dwell therein, ond may they enjoy much peace. 
May all this be God's v^l. Amen. 


AGNON’S EXCITING WEEK 


Eight hundred well-wrappjed guests and the 
Swedish Royal Family braved a raging snow¬ 
storm on the night of December 10 to attend 
the State Banquet honouring the Nobel 
Laureates at the City Hall. It was a scene 
dominated above all by two personalities — 
Shmuel Yosef Agnon and Nelly Sachs. 

The scintillating audience sat spellbound 
at the sound of the Hebrew tongue, as 
Mr. Agnon delivered the first part of his speech 
in Hebrew. They were deeply moved during 
Miss Sachs' speech and when she followed 
a description of her trouble-strewn departure 
from Germany to Sweden with a recital of one 
of her own poems, entitled "During the 
Escape." 

Mr. Agnon was served special vegetarian 
food while the other guests ate a three-course 
dinner, tickets to which had been sold at 100 
kroners each. A student corps serenaded the 
Laureates, whereupon the six of them, led by 
Miss Sachs and followed by Mr. Agnon, de¬ 
livered their after-dinner speeches. The ban¬ 
quet in the mediaevcd-style hcdl was wound 
up with a traditional march post by the Hag- 
bearing |(tudents. > 
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The bitter winter weather completely upset 
Mr. Agnon's week-end schedule. He hardly 
moved from his suite in the Grcmd Hotel, over¬ 
looking the bay, and cancelled his plans to 
visit the local synagogue for morning prayers. 
He prayed in the hotel and remain^ indoors 
until the end of the Sabbath, when a limousine 
with a special number-plate whisked him off 
to the award ceremony, at the flower-decked 
Concert Hcdl. 

There was full television coverage of both 
the award and the banquet that followed — 
the doors being inexorably closed after King 
Gustav Adolf's arrived, since lateness is consi¬ 
dered here a grave offence against Court pro¬ 
tocol. Mr. Agnon cut a confident figure through¬ 
out the double programme, for the most port, 
but Israel Embassy offidialB still heaved sighs 
of relief when it was all over safely. The Israel 
Laureate was besieged by autograph hunters. 

The award scene, at the 90-minute cere¬ 
mony which opened at 4.30 sharp on Saturday 
10th December afternoon in the imposing 
Concert Hall, was reminiscent of ancient im¬ 
perial epdendours. The auditorium was filled 
by a select audience of Sweden's bemedcdled 
and bejewelled nobility, while the six Loure- 




ates faced the members of the Swedish Aca¬ 
demy cm a blue-carpeted pdotfonn. 

After a descriptive introduction to their work 
by Academy sponsors, the Laureates had 
stepped down one by one to receive their 
medals and certificates at the hands of the 
King — but handed them back to organizing 
authorities temporarily later, for display in the 
City Hall. Mr. Agnon ignored strict protocol, 
and after shaking hands with King Gustav, 
held a conversation with him whose words 
were inaudible. The King smiled kindly, and 
directed Mr. Agnon back to his place on the 
platform. Part of the ceremony was accom¬ 
panied by a chorus singing "Now God 
Gathers in His Hand", by Moses Pergament, 
to words by Bengt Anderberg. 

The Stockholm papers did not tire of the 
Sachs-Agnon subject. Every single day was 
recorded down to the last detail. The biggest 
"splash" was made when Agnon revisited the 
hospital where he was treated for a heart ail¬ 
ment 15 years ago. The press picture showing 
him embracing the head nurse. 

Mr. Agnon says that one of the highlights 
of his tour was his meeting with a group of 
Swedish authors in Stockholm. He and the 
Chairman of the Swedish Academy's Nobel 
Committee, author Dr. Anders Oesterling, 80, 
seemed to hit it off right from the start and 
embraced each other fondly. 

Earlier Stockholm's Jewish community troop¬ 
ed out en masse to welcome the two Jewish 
Nobel Prize winners at the new Jewish com¬ 
munity centre here. Mr. Agnon and Miss 
Sachs sot patiently through the two-ond-a- 
half-hour proceedings listening to community 
Rabbi Edelman and Prof. W. A. Berendsohn 
sing their praises, and then the local commu¬ 
nity talents as they went through their paces. 
Israel flags draped in a rosette over the 
yellow cross on a blue background — the 
Swedish colours — decorated the stage. It 
was an exceptionally festive event for Swe¬ 
den's Jews, understandably more so than for 
any other community — including Israel. Much 
as the Nobel Prize already carries prestige 
the world over — it is difficult to appreciate 
how much more weight it carries here. For 
Sweden's Jewish community, Satu^dc^i^ Dec¬ 
ember 10, will undoubtedly become a historic 
day, and the figures of their two guests of 
honour, Nelly Sachs, petite, white-haired with 
her wide-spaced dark eyes not missing a single 
thing, and Shmuel Yosef Agnon, sitting next 
to her, silent and immersed in his own thought, 
will undoubtedly become a treasured memory 
they will carry with them for a long time. 


U/omen 
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Three lows have served os a basis for the 
qtiick progress of the Arab woman and, in 
particular, the Moslem woman, in all walks of 
life in Israel: the law prohibiting polygamy, 
which applies to all citizens of the country; 
the divorce law and the law regulating the 
minimum age for marriage. 

The low prohibiting polygamy and the 
divorce law not only have important practical 
implications but they hove had a profound 
and revolutionary influence upon the whole 
psychology of the Moslem woman. She has 
become more energetic and sure of herself 
and she has attained a new status in the eyes 
of her husband and family and of the commu¬ 
nity — there hove been fundamental changes 
as a result. The fixing of the minimum age 
foT- marriage at 17 has given the Arab girl the 
opportunity to study, to obtain vocational 
training. It is thus possible for her to achieve 
economic independence. 

Progress is naturally faster in the town than 
j in the village, where the traditions are still 
often strictly observed. 

The town woman is on the whole better 
educated, and in the towns more women 
work to contribute to the family budget. The 
number of children tends, moreover, to be 
smaller in town. Girls are more likely to 
complete their elementary schooling and to 
try to acquire further education, either general 
or vocational. Under Turkish rule in Pales¬ 
tine, the law prohibited women from working. 
Today, quite a large number of Arab women 
are employed as teachers, social workers, 
clerks, directors of schools and nurses. How¬ 
ever, the number of nurses is still small, since 
the girls' parents, who accept other profes¬ 
sions, tend to reject this one. They object to 
their daughters taking care of strange men 
and also to their working at night. But slowly 
the situation is improving. Arab girls do now 
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WOlK iOWBmKfm JtilB l ii^ mw ^mtt wfMMI CQ^ pHMEQf* d 

^ ro wcM iy 1 » a<3»i<»a4' ny^ ifMgx iitoA iK *»om ] 
■ilawffftto dtotoaatMiE iWp^ l^lgir> Iv ptal^ iar 1 
tbaoi to i«M ^M«W (HW^' iltonion ' 
«tor ow^ # tto' toMi:; «^un^g only ot 
to<wJtortdi. watoo ^ fiMOn nvwi vork among 
Ihn Bootdti tribM. 

Th« Axcto vrpman Ik no longer ashamed of 
VTOTk. On the contrary, work givM her more 
aelf-oasurance and a feeling of independence. 
In case of on accident to her husband, she is 
no longer dependant on her brother or brother- 
in-law; she is now able to provide for herself 
and her children. 

Even in the villages, there ore changes. The 
girls no longer hove to go far to bring water 
from the w«^ or spring; there ora water pipes 
in every Arefr) village. Many of the villages 
also have electricity and gas. The women 
therefore now hove more free tune. 75 per cent 
of village girls go to school as ogcdnst 10 per 
cent in 1948. 


npawif VI- ViPWWWa jmob wotocin ootn m 


‘I w ro efh . She graduated froto high edbooi 
ih^, married o i^ool director and ie hexM^ 
a professional woman. Nelly Karkavi drives 
a cor and ocoasioncdly comes home late at 
night, whidi, even today, is not usual. Every 
year at Easter she visits the Christian Holy 
Places in the Old Qty of Jerusalem, in Jordan. 

As a result of study circles conducted by 
women lecturers, Arab women in the villages 
are now begirming to take on interest in pi¬ 
ties. There were some who took an active 4i 
port in the lost election campaign and can¬ 
vassed other women to make sure they went 
to the poll. 

However, there ore still no women in the 
Knesset or on Loced Councils. The only body 
on which the Arab woman is represented » 
the Women Workers' Council. 

There are now 25 Women's Club for Arab 


'Ihe Teachers' Seminar in Haifa prepares 
students to teach in elementary schcxsls. 'There 
ore now 15 Arab girl studmts ot the Hebrew 
University in Jeru^em. This may not be a 
very impressive figiue, but we must not forget 
that it is only a few years since there was 
only one Arab girl at the Univmsity. 


women in he country, many of them in the 
North, and for these Mrs. Karkavi is respon¬ 
sible. Both Wizo and the Women Workers' 
Coimdl are active m organising the activifres 
of these Clubs, where programmes include 
courses in sewing, handiwork, home econo¬ 
mics, os well as tours and lectures 


State institutions — such cm National Insur¬ 
ance which provides ihe old-age pension, cmd 
he special mertemity grant for women who 
give birh in hc^ited — hove also helped to 
change he position of he Arch woman. 66 per 
cent of Arab women now give birh in hospital, 
whereas a tow years ago most of hem were 
afraid of hospit^ cmd agreed to go cmly in 
very difficult coses. Visits to child welfare ' 
chnics (Tipat Hedeev) heeve become a normed 
cmd regular procedure. 



The Histadrut hes helped a group of Arch 
women to organise a co-operchve workshop 
in Nazareh and hey have been successful 
m selling heir neat, ready-made clohes. 

Wizo hexs a Qub for Arch girls cmd women 
in Nazareh -and one in Abu Gosh, a village 
necc Jerusalem. In addition to he training 
they receive, he girls are also given he 
opportunity to work cmd earn money by sew¬ 
ing, trimming sweaters, cmd making raffia 
goods. Recently, a few Arch girls graduated 
from Wizo's Henrietta Irwell Vematkmed 
Schcml at Hedfex; ohers hove studied to be 
children's nurses at he Jerusalem Bchy Home. 

The Wizo Home Industrie Deportment odso 
provides work for Arch girls. It nca opened a 
workhop in Peki'in (in Galilee}. The moterieds 
cmd cm instructress are provided by Wizo cmd 
the girls embroider ortides fex- he hiee Wizo 
shops. Wizo cdso i^oces orders wih he Arch 
workshop in Jaffa. 


The efieets of cNUituries-dd prejudioas comtot 
overcome in o doy> but Aith girls osid 
,togKMQ in Israd are gradually beaomfrig oon- 
•cstous of heir rights os womea h a modtom 
Stoto. H 
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ISRAEL’S NOTES TO SECURITY COUNCIL 


We mre herewith giving the hill text of the Srai 
note sent to the Security Council on Januety 8, 
1967 by lareeFe permanent repreeentative to the 
United Natiom, Mr. Michael Cotxuty. 

"On the instructions oi my Gk>veinment I 
hove the honour to bring to your attention a 
further serious intensification of Syrian acts 
of oggresmon along the border of Israel. These 
acts consist of armed attacks against peaceful 
citiz^s including shelling by tanks, mine¬ 
laying, random small-arms fire from Syrian 
positions and provocative encroachments by 
Syrians across the international frontier. Of 
particular gravity is the fact that these attacks 
are taking place along the entire length of the 
border including the defensive and demi- 
litorised zones. 

Syrian acts of aggression hove culminated 
this morning in the shelling of the village of 
Notera vrhich resulted in serious damage to 
property but fortunately did not cause casual¬ 
ties. Ibis shelling of Notera by Syria was 
officially announced by a Syrian military 
spokesman on Damascus Radio at 1439 hours. 

The gravity of this situation is evident from 
the following list of incidents that hove token 
place since the previous note of December 30, 
1966 from the permanent representative of 
Israel: 

Friday 13 December 1966. At boos: A number oi 
machine gun bursts towards Israeli tractors working 
on Kibbutz Haon fields in the South demilitarised 
zone. These fields have been under continued and 
undisputed Israel cultivotion for years. The tractor 
drivers were extricated and fortunately no casualties 
were incurred, 

Sunday 1 January 1967. 0730 hours until 1023 
bourn i While Israeli tractors worked on fields belong¬ 
ing to Kibbutz Haon in the Southern demilitarised 
zone they were subjected to repeated machine gun 
fire directed towards them from the Syrian position 
at Amort Az-In. The work had to be interrupted and, 
when it was resumed, the Syrian fire including shell¬ 
ing, was renewed. 

Monday 2 January 1M7. In the niMxiing hours: Syrian 
tank positions at El-Ikka, shelled Israeli fields in 
the Almogor area. This shelling continued inter¬ 
mittently until close to noon. That morning a total 
of 22 shells were fired. 

Tuosdoy 3 Jonuory 1967: Syrians, cibd in khaki 
were observed intruding repeatedly across the border. 
These repeated intrusloxui, preceded sin}llar* ones on 
previous days, created considerable tension In the 
area. At la42 hours, that same cdtemobn, Syrian 
machine gun fire was directed towards o routine 
patrol moving on foot in the Dorboshiya area. The 
.fire was eetumed and die patrol was oHe to extricote 
itself Wf^ut suffering casualties < 


On the same day. on two different occasions, routine 
patrols encountered road blocks on a track in the 
Dorboshiya area, erected by Syrians from across the 
border. 

Wednesdoy 4 January 1967: Farmers of the Ein 
Gev vllloge, on the shores of the Sea oi Galilee, in 
the South demilitarised zone, were fired upon whUe 
working in their fields. The fire came from a number 
of Syrians who had infiltrated into the demilitarised 
zone. 

Fridoy 6 January saw a considerable increase in^ 
Syrian acts of aggression: 10.10 six tank shells 
were fired from the Syrian position at IChirbet Tawfik 
in the Tel Katzir area (Southern demilitarised zone) 
towards an Israeli tractor working on vegetable 
fields about 800 metres South-East of the village. 
The shelling by tanks was intermittently interspersed 
with machine gun fire. Ihe fields fired upon ore in 
continuous cultivation and work, they hod not previ¬ 
ously been interfered with by Syria. When the 
tractor driver ran for cover, machtee gun fire was 
directed at him. 1045 hrs: machine gun fire was 
directed three times against Israel fields from Syrian 
positions in the Efikka area, near the Israel village 
of Almagor North of the Sea of Galilee, 1130 brs: Two 
shells were fired from a Syrian tank from Hill No. 62 
in the El I^kka area. 1205 hrs. till 1215 brs: three 
Syrian tanks stationed on Hill No. 62 fired a totol of 
sixteen shells within twenty minutes towards Israel 
positions in the Almagor area. By this fire one 
Israeli was wounded. 1250 hrs: A Syrian intruder 
was observed moving in Almagor fields under cover 
oi tank fire (three shells) directed against Israel 
positions in the Almagor area. 1304 to 1340 hrs. Shell 
fire by Syrian tanks in the Almagor area: Four shells 
at 1304 lus. and six shells at 1340 hrs. 

Thus on Friday 6, 1967, a total of thirty-seven shells 
were fired from Syrian tanks into Israel territory. 
Today. 9 January, at 1055 hours fire was opened from 
Syrian military positions in the vicinity oi Darbashiya 
towards a tractor in Israel territory. The tractor 
driver was not hit and took cover. At 1135 hours, 
while an attempt was made to extricate him, fire 
was directed from the some positions at the rescue 
party. At 1145 hours a S^ian position at Tel Hilled, 
about three kilometres to tne south, opened automatic 
fire agoiimt the Ashmora farm. At 1225 beurs Syrian 
tank fire from Deerbashiya was opened towards the 
village of Notera. Eight tank shells were fired and 
a shed and a hut were hit and burned down. Fire 
was returned. At 1250 hours two mors tank shells 
were fired from fire Dorboshiya position towards 
Notera. The Syrian tank fire continued intermittently 
for about on hour until 1325 hours. About twenty 
tank shells were fired and at the some time heavy 
machine gun fire wos directed to the some oreo. 
Cease fire was proposed by UNTSO for 1345 hours. 
Isroel accepted me inoposcd and observed the cease 
fire scrupulously. But Syrian shooting continued after 
the cease fire had to tc^ efiect. Syrian positioos 
at Dorboshiya and Urefiya went on firing at civilian 
targets inside Israel territory. A velUele carrying dvi- 
lians on their woy to the investigation oi the inddent ^ 
which was being conducted by the United Nations| 
military observers wos hit at about 1445 hours. Twoi 
of its occupants were injured. 

rCeate. on page 8} 



SALT 

HISTORY’S 

CATALYST 


If hiitery indMd "IIHia mera than lha ragtflar of Iba erimat, lolliat and mitforlunm 
of mankind," at Edward Gibbon would hova it? Or it tha hiftorlcol procatt tubiact to 
tema highar low? Somalimat tha spaciol intightt of tha natural tciantitf load him to viaw 
an arao, pravioutiy within tha anelutiva domain of tha humonitiat, in a naw light. So, 
for inttanca, Vavilov, tha cafabratad Euttian botanitt, tuggattad in hh tima that the 
hiftory of mankind wot raaily on account of tha domatticotion of plontti and climotologitlt 
hove shown how chongat in waothar conditions hove brought about the rise and foii of 
States and govammants. 


Now Dr. R. M. Bloch, Senior Sciantist at tha Nagav Institute for Arid Zona Research in 
Baersheba and the Dead Sea Works, hot propounded a novel theory of hit owm that salt, 
common salt, has bean tha crucial factor In moulding the hlstorlas of nations. Whenevar 
lha supply of this commodity wot abundant, soys Dr. Bloch, tociaiy wot free, indopendent, damocrotic. Whan soil wos 
scarce, whoever conirollad tha source wielded tha power. Hunters, Bsharmen and herdsmen consumed flesh and blood; they 
needed no other sources to supplement the salt in their diet. Not so the farmer. Hence, Dr. Bloch mainloint, depondence 
on specific salt resources must dote back to the beginnings ol agricidlura. For the farmer, a doily two to three grams of 
salt ora odaquola. Urban and other workers apparently require tan to flflaan grams for good haolth. With a world popula¬ 
tion of over throe billion, the annual consumption should today be in the order of eighty million Ions. Salt, the largest of the 
smaller nutrients In the human diet, is, of course, indispensable. It it os vital os water, os proteins. 


As civilization advanced, larger permanent seltlamants 
salt began to be Irantporled from one locality to another. 

In Palestine, cultivation spread all the way from 
the Dead Sea along the Jordan Valley, and settle¬ 
ments like Magdala, on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, became supply centres of salted fish. Farm¬ 
ing in ancient Egypt dependend on salt carried 
in boats from the swamps at the mouth of 
the Nile, or by caravan from the salt lakes in 
the desert. From pans near Marseilles, salt was 
shipped up the Rhone to the French interior. Similar 
methods were used in Mesopotamia, Persia, India, 
China and pre-Columbian Mexico. Twice every 
twelvemonth, until just a few years ago, an 
enormous caravan of some two thousand camels 
would traverse a distance of five hundred miles 
to Timbuktu. 

in every case, however, safe passage was 
essential. Hence, Dr. Bloch asserts, there is a 
distinct correspondence between the availability of 
salt in any country and the existing political regime. 
Societies enjoying an abundant supply — ancient 
Greece and the countries of northern Europe are 
good examples — tended to be free. But where 
salt had to be imported from distant sources, the 
government was generally autocroKc. Iliis was 
the situation along the banks of the Nile, the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, and aUo in India, China, 
Peru and Mexico. Royalty and clergy owned the 
salt monopolies and so held the reins of authority. 
A major issue leading to the outbreak of the French 
^Revol^on was the refusal to pay the gabeile (salt 
tax), vrhile the struggle of Mahatma Gandhi reach¬ 
ed its climax with his famous Dandi march to defy 
the British Government's monopoly on salt. 


eilabliihad in the vicinity of water and cultivable toil, and 


Jericho, Avdat, Shivta, Sidon, Tripoli, Rome, 
Ravenna, Venice, Holland, Portugal, Spain and 
England — all these cities and States were, at 
one time or another, salt suppliers. They flowered, 
according to Dr. Bloch, when they engaged in 
the trade or production of salt on an international 
scale. When they ceased to do so, for any reason, 
their wealth and influence declined. 

in ancient times, as in modern, salt was obtain¬ 
ed by two methods; by mining and the evapora¬ 
tion of sea-water by solar radiation (probobiy the 
first commercial use of this source of energy). 
This wos the method used at Misrephot Mayyim 
(“the places where water is burned off”) mentioned 
in the Book of Joshua. For this process, broad, 
sun-drenched, stretches of shoreland are required. 
To yield an annual thousand tons of salt an area 
of 100,000 sq. metres (about 250 acres) with a 
capacity of 50,000 cubic metres is necessary. Dry 
shorelands extend for millions of miles but pans 
can be constructed only in relatively few areas. 
Any significant rise or fall in the sea-level could 
drastically affect the production of salt by this 
method. 

Since the Ice Age, the sea level has risen about 
forty metres or more. The process slowed down 
during the Afth millennium BCE and there has since 
been a,rise of only two or three metres. This was 
not the result of continuous progression. There were 
periods when the level dropped, and cities and 
States rose and fell in accord with the level of the 
sea, as they rested, in Dr. Bloch's opinion, on a 
sah-based economy. 
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ThSa U no winter scene in Switzer¬ 
land but salt erystols irosting o 
tree beside on old canal leading 
irom the Dead Sea to the Potash 
Works at Sdom in Israel. 


The Mycenoean civilization flourished between 
1400 and 1200 BCE. Its development was made 
possible by a sea level that was lower than the 
present. Between 1200 and 700 BCE, Mycenae 
perished — because of the rise of the sea, as is 
evident from the fact that, in these centuries, 
Ramses 11 succeeded in linking the Nile to the Red 
Sea. At this time, the cities of Judaea grew in 
importance, especially those near water sources, 
along the route from the Dead Sea to the Mediter¬ 
ranean and serving as stations for the salt-bearing 
caravans. Again, from the year 400 BCE the sea 
level rose, and in about 500 CE it was a whole 
metre higher than at present. Salt ponds along 
the shores had become flooded and useless, and 
it is to this disaster that the decline of the Western 
Roman civilization must be attributed. Vespasian 
and his son Titus fought with such fierce determina¬ 
tion against defiant Judaea because the salt-starv¬ 
ed Roman Empire was dependent on free access 
to the Dead Sea and the salt quarries in that 
region, Dr. Bloch even theorizes that the fortunes 
of Rome fluctuated as the supply of salt became 
alternately scarcer or more abundant. The salt 
yield of Essex was so small at the end of the fourth 
century that it could not meet local requirements, 
and the mighty Roman Empire was forced to aban¬ 
don the British Isles. 

Constantinople prospered because it constituted 
a vital link in the salt-chain connecting the arid, 
salt-rich East and the West. The sea had risen so 
high during the seventh century that Europe lost its 
own sources of supply and gold was traded for 
salt, transported via Constantinople from ifie Near 
East and Africa, especially from the Dead Sea 
and other desert salt-lakes in Asia Minor. The 
cities of the Negev owed their Importance to the 
foct that they lay along the salt route^i^ 
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When the sea advanced again, Constantinople 
lost its pre-eminence and was superseded by Ra¬ 
venna, which grew in power and influence. The 
wealth of nations flowed into Ravenna, whose mas¬ 
sive churches were plated with gold. Then the 
sea level dropped again, the sait ponds of Ravenna 
dried up and those of Venice took their place. 
Venice monopolized the salt trade from the year 
800 CE and throve economically, politically and 
culturally. 

Only with the invention of new modes of trans¬ 
portation was the direct connection between the 
hunger for salt and historical and political pro¬ 
cesses severed. 

What is the cause of these fluctuations in the 
ocean levels? It is thought that changes registered 
during the last glaciations can be explained by the 
partial melting of glaciers in the Arctic and Antarc¬ 
tic. In the Northern Hemisphere, the area of the 
ice cover exceeded forty million square kilometres 
and the melting of this ice layer of about half a 
kilometre raised the sea level by fifty metres. 
During the fourth millennium BCE most of the ice 
masses of the northern continents, with the excep¬ 
tion of Greenland, disappeared; it is generally 
accepted that England and France were separated 
by a shallow river only 10,000 years ago. 

Dr. Bloch holds that further oscillations occurred 
along the coast since the fourth millennium, influenc¬ 
ed by relatively slight changes in the size of the 
ice masses on the Antarctic continent. Up to now, 
geologists hove explained these changes by tec¬ 
tonic movements, which have their source in de¬ 
formation of the earth's crust or by solar activity. 
Dr. Bbeh, however, puts them down to albedo, 
the qualify of reflecting light. His experience in 
the production of salt at the Dead Sea has taught 
him that slight changes in the albedo of water 


ponds produce corresponding changes in their 
capacity to absorb heat, in the solar pond areas 
of large salt and potash plants, such as exist at 
the Dead Sea, the presence of very small quantities 
of colouring substances (naphthoi green, for ins¬ 
tance) can darken the brines to such an extent 
that the albedo of the white salt floor of pans — 
half a metre deep — is reduced from fifty to five 
per cent. Surfaces become darker, more heat is 
absorbed and evaporation increased by about 
twenty per cent. By colouring a glacier with coal 
dust scattered from a helicopter, it was possible 
to double the output of a hydro-electric power 
station in the Andes. 

Antarctic ice, under present conditions, has an 
albedo of ninety per cent, which means that, of the 
total solar energy there (almost 95 kg/calories/ 
cm*/year), about 80-85 kg/calorles/cm* are re¬ 


flected. Even if we assume that great areas of ice 
are recrystallized and consequently absorbed long¬ 
wave light, some 35 kg/cal./cm^ are still re¬ 
flected in the form of visible short-wave light even 
while the surface is changing. Bloch's working 
hypothesis suggests that volcanic ash or loess may 
have been a colouring agent increasing albedo 
changes, causing the melting of polar ice masses 
and, as a result, fluctuations in the sea level. 


COVER PAGE: 

Mahatma Gandhi's iamous DANDl march 
to defy the British Governmertt's Monopoly 
on Salt. 

We are grateful to the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi, Bombay, tor allowing us to photograph 
the Woodcut by the famous Shantiniketan 
artist Nat^lal Bose. 


fContd. from page 2) 

ISRAEL’S NOTES TO SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Syrian attacks which are in flagrant 
violation of the Syrian Governments obliga¬ 
tions under the General Armistice Agreement 
and of the unconditioned cease-fire of the 9 
June, 1966 have created along Israel's Northern 
border a grave situation which my Govern¬ 
ment feels duty bound to bring to the urgent 
attention of the Security Council. 

I hereby request that this letter be circulated 
urgently to the members of the Security 
Council." 

Sd. Michael Comoy 

Permanent Representative of Lsrael 
to the United Nations. 

• 

The iollowing is the text of the second note sent to 
the Security Council by JereePa Acting Permanent 
Representative, Mr. Yoel Barotni. 

'T have the honour on instructions of my 
Government to draw your attention to the 
situation cdong Israel's northern border result¬ 
ing from additional Syrian acts of aggression 
against Israel on the 9th of jemueny 1967. 

At 1220 hours a tractor of Kibbutz Tel Katzir 
was working in a field situated south-east 
of the IQbbutz. A Syrian tank stationed ot the 
upper Towfik position opened shell fire in the 
ddreedion of the ridge on which tiie village is 
located. In order to extricate the tractor from 
tile field of fire Israel was compelled to respond 


with shell fire. During this exchange of shell 
fire a number of additional Syrictn tanks join¬ 
ed in the shelling of the Tel Katzir ridge. 

At 1337 hours the UNTSO proposed a cease 
fire to come into force at 1400 hours. Four 
minutes later Israel informed the UN of its 
acceptance of the crease fire and suggested 
that it become effective at 1345 hours. How- 
c^'er, the cease fire only came into force at 
1400 hours. 

In another area, north of the Sea of Galilee, 
machine gun fire was directed from 1152 hours 
by the Syrian position at Tel Hillal towards the 
Israel village at Ashmora. This firing continu¬ 
ed for 15 minutes. In the Almagor area, at 
1202 hours Syriem gun fire was directed against 
Israel farmers working their fields. In this 
case t(X3, in order to safeguard them, fire was 
returned. 

These continuous acts of aggression by 
Syrians are creating on increasingly danger¬ 
ous situation along the border. The Govern¬ 
ment of Israel desires to draw the urgent atten¬ 
tion of members of the Security Council to 
this serious aggravation of the situation. 

1 have the honour to request that this letter 
be cdrCulated among the members of the 
Security Councnl." 

Sd. Yoel Batomi 

Acting Permanent Representative ol 
Israel at the United Nations. 
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NOT WITH CAP IN HAND* 


Mr. Beri-Gurion used to soy during the more 
difficult periods of his premiership thcxt Israelis 
were inclined to dwell overmuch on their 
shortcomings and difficulties and not see the 
extent of their own achievements. Hiis appears 
to be at least one feature which has not 
changed under Mr. Ben-Gurion's successor. 
There ore, admittedly, shortcomings; there ore 
also difficulties and failures. No one — judg¬ 
ing by Israel's press and politicians — can 
suffer from a lack of information on this score. 
But what of the other side? 

With what kind of case, then, ore the 
Israelis going to Brussels for the commence¬ 
ment of the exploratory talks in connection 
with Israel's application for associate member¬ 
ship of the European Economic Community? 
Has Israel anything to offer the tough, ridi and 
unsentimental members of the Common 
Market? Can she plead only her own hard¬ 
ships, her special cose, and hope for the best? 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Israel is not going to Brussels cap in hand, an 
interloper from outside the old continent who 
wants to be accepted into the cl\ib. On the 
contrary. Israel's negotiators, headed by her 
able ambassador in Brussels, M. Amiel Najor, 
will be bringing with them a formidable dos¬ 
sier of Israel's trade relations with Europe that 
will speak louder than any special pleading. 

* * * 

For despite the recessions, the tight credits, 
the difficulties that hove beset the free world 
— and also the not-so-free countries, sudi os 
Egypt — Israel has emerged os one of Europe's 
major customers. The two million or so Israelis 
are buying more goods from tfxe major coun¬ 
tries in Europe than do the hundred million 
Arabs or the 250 million Soviet citizens. Earlier 
this month, the rapporteur of the French 
National Assembly's Finance Commi^on, M. 
Rene Sanson, gave some revealing figures to 
the Assembly. 

He explained that even excluding Israel's 
substantial purchases of defence equipment 
(cdl of which is paid for on commerdcil terms), 
France had earned from her trade surplus with 
Israel a total sum of over $450 miUiort (some 
£160 million) during the past seven years. If 
all Israel’s purdioses were included, he said, 
the sum total of gpld and foreign currency 


gained by France would be very considerably 
larger. 

What goes lor France is even more true of 
Britain. In 1960, Israel bought just under 
£20 million of British goods; last year, Israel 
bought goods to the v^ue of £53 million, and 
this year the toted will be even larger. If 
purchases which come under the heading of 
defence were added to this total, it would 
show that Israel buys more from Britain than 
do all the Arab countries combined; three times 
more than either Egypt or Iraq, five times more 
than Saudi Arabia, ten times more than Syria. 
Israel buys almost fifty percent more from 
Britain than does the Soviet Union. 

* * * 

Britain and France ore not exceptions. If 
anything, the story is still more striking in the 
case of Germany. Italy, also, is no exception. 

What is at stake here, in fact, is much more 
than a trade balance. For what Israel has 
done is to demonstrate to the world — and 
especially to the rich countries of Europe — 
that the developing peoples need not be a 
millstone round the neck of Europe. They can 
be — as Israel has shown — a valuable and 
profitable trading partner. It needs to be add¬ 
ed here in parenthesis that despite her excep¬ 
tional difficulties, Israel has never defaulted 
on payments; she has not even delayed them 
Her credit is as good as her custom. 

But it must be seen that it is absurd for the 
rich and powerfvil nations of Europe to claim 
that they ore entitled to sell 2V2 times as much 
to Israel as they buy from her. If they want 
Israel's profitable market for themselves, they 
ought to be similarly prepared to throw open 
beir own market to the Israeli exporter without 
penal charges that make it impossible for him 

to sell his goods and produce. 

'* * * 

There used to be a joke that was popular 
among the Arabists in WhitehaU, which was 
meant to explain why feey preferred cm Arab 
policy which discriminated agcdnst Israel: be 
Arabs, they would say, have oil: the Israelis 
only orange juice. Judging by the respective 
positions, the joke no longer applies; Israel 
has the customers. How bis came about is a 
success story bat ought to cheer be IraoeUs 
when bey can take time off from beir pre- 
occupationB wib shortcomings and difficultiM. 


*t/ieprodacgd from fhe Jmriah O^mrver mnd Middle Ernst Review, Vtd. XV No. 51 — 23-12-1966. 
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Japan & Israel 

Compared in World Bank Report 



Japan and Israel ore described as "the two 
iront-runners in the growth sweepstakes during 
the lost decade" in the June issue of Finance 
and Development, the quarterly of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 

"What do these two very different countries 
have in common that contributes to their suc¬ 
cess?" asks the author of the survey, Orville 
J. McDiarmid, a World Bonk economic adviser, 
who at one time was chief of the International 
Finance Division of the Depxartment of State. 

Mr. McDiarmid observes that "on outstand¬ 
ing feature of the recent history of both coun¬ 
tries has been a successful opplicotion of 
mature and sophisticated techniques to scarce 
natural resources." Exceptional labour forces 
and strong entrepreneurship plus large inflows 
of capital are the assets most frequently cited 
os contributing to the economic growth of the 
two countries, he continues. 

Israel had the difficult problem of assimilat¬ 
ing and retraining her labour force, because 
so many of her immigrants lacked education 
and experience. "A common tradition com¬ 
bined with a strong sense of national purpose 
no doubt has helped to mold this hetero¬ 
geneous population into an instrument for 
rapid economic growth," Mr. McDiarmid says. 

Both countries drew on a substonticd num¬ 
ber of competent persons who were at or near 
the peak of their productive powers. Both 
countries have suffered from limited physical 
resources. Japan has been almost completely 
dependent upon import for vitcd materials, 
while Israel lacks nearly cdl industricd materials 
except some phosphates and potash. Areas 
suitable for agriculture were limited in both 
countries. 

Limitation of space has forced both ccuntiies 
along the difficult road toward high technical 
competence and managerial effi<dency. In 
Japan there was raixd adaptation to new lines, 
from light to heavy industry, whereas in Israel 
there was transition from cheaper to more 
expensive textiles, diamond-cutting and other 


labour-intensive products. Both countries 
maintained realistic export exchange rates. 

He believes that while Israel's growth in the 
first decade or so would hove been impossible 
without liberal outside support, in recent years 
growth has been based largely on domestic 
savings and foreign borrowings on conven¬ 
tional terms. Both countries hove obtained a 
very high return on investment and the autho¬ 
rities have made sure that the private sector 
has had great freedom to invest. 

Both countries have a great variety of indus¬ 
trial and agricultural establishments. 

In both Jopxm and Israel, small industrial 
establishments economically apply large 
amounts of highly skilled labour to inexpen¬ 
sive machinery. Capital stock is relatively new 
and has been used flexibly. 

Entrepreneurs have diverted corporate sav¬ 
ings from lines with little promise to those 
giving greater hope for profits. The Japanese 
shifted from textiles to light industry in a few 
years, and Israel shifted from agriculture to 
light but high-quality industrial products. 

Both the Israel and Japanese people have 
an extraordinary capacity for improving insti¬ 
tutions conducive to economic development 
when they are needed. "Lack of water is 
probably the most important hindrance to 
future economic growth in Israel," Mr, Mc¬ 
Diarmid writes. Only a massive technological 
breakthrough in desalination can remove this 
constraint. 

However, both countries hove problems. 
Japan has to maintain her phenomenally high 
savings rate in the face of all the "enticing 
consumer items" her factories are turning out. 
Israel must replace the net capital inflow of 
the future by domestic savings. 

Neither task, the World Bank expert soys, 
should.be beyond the capacity of ttiese two 
countries ‘"that have accomplished so much 
against much higher odds than they now face. 
Adaptability has been possibly their greatest 
advantage, and neither country is likely to 
lose it." 
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SPERM HELP TO MODIFT GRAFT REIECTION 


ly 
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The injection of spenna- 
tozoa before affecting skin 
grcdts in rabbits improves 
the prospects of the grafts 
’tctking', according to ex¬ 
periments conducted by the 
Organ Transplantation Unit 
of file Hebrew University — 
Hadossoh Medical School, 
headed by Professor David 
Nelken. 

One of the problems in 
grafts is that the body 
usually rejects the grafted 
skin or organ. When a graft 
is taken from one part of 
a person's body and graft¬ 
ed elsewhere on his body, 
as in plastic surgery, the 
graft will take; but if 
the graft is taken from one person to another, 
it will generally be rejected under normal dr- 
cumstances, unless the two subjects involved 
ore identical twins, i.e. hove the some genetic 
constitution. 

In the case of the graft being rejected by the 
recipient, it starts off looking quite healthy 
for several days, but after a period of time. 



which varies according to the degree of 
genetic difference between donor and recifnent, 
file circulation of blood to the graft diminishes 
and the graft is eventually sloughed off. 

On the other hand, there is one form of 'graft¬ 
ing' of cells of different genetic constitution 
which is normally successful — pregnancy. 
After the fertilization of the ovum by a sperma¬ 
tozoa, an embryo is formed and attached to 
the womb, a form of grafting. 

This physiologiccd phenomenon suggested 
to Drs. D. Nelken, M. Gabriel and J. H. Boss of 
the Hebrew University — Hadassoh Organ 
Transplantation Unit that a new approach to 
the problem of preventing graft rejection was 
possible. They injected active motile spierma- 
tozoa from one rabbit into another. At various 
intervals after the injections, skin was taken 
from the sperm donor and grafted on to the 
inner surface of each ear of the injected animal. 
About 50 per cent of the grafts were still viable 
after sixty days. 

Since the normal rejection rote in such a 
period would be toted, it seems that sperm 
injection prior to grafting from one rabbit to 
another does result in modified patterns of 
rejection. 


SEPARATING THE ORE FROM THE DROSS —BY MEANS OF BROMIDE 


Visitors to the Dead Sea find that they con 
sit up in the water and read a newspaper as 
if they were sitting in a comfortcdble leotiier 
armchair. This strange experience is made 
possible by the high specific gravity of the 
Dead Sea water (1.2), caused by the great 
concentration of chemicals therein (over 30 
per cent). 

Using the principle that light objects (bodies 
or materials with low specific gravities) float 
in heavy liquids. Dr. A. Mitzmager, of the 
Tedhinion — Israel Institute of Teclmology and 
the Israel Mining Industries, has found a new 
use for Dead Sea bromines, which form the 
highest concentration in the world. He has 
developed a new process, using heavy liquids 
which contain bromine compounds, to separate 
mineral ores from dross. On a copservotlve 
estimate, his new method may increase the 
world use of bromine by 50 per cent. . 

Heavy liquid separation is a process which 
had been used since the end of tiie last century 
by mineralogists, chemists and iihysicists for 
tl» separation and identification of ipinercds in 
the lcda|ratory by differences in 4he specific 
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gravity of the minerals and the rock particles 
containing them. In practice, the rock particles 
are introduced into a liquid of suitable specific 
gravity in such a way that the particles lighter 
fiian the liquid will float while the heavier 
ones will sink. 

For years metallurgists have searched for 
ways to adopt this 'sink-and-float' metiiod to 
large-scale industrial separation, but were 
faced with the lock of cheap industried liquids 
giving a high enough specific gravity, and 
which could be recovered in sufficient quantity 
for re-use. 

Dr. Mitzmager has provided a solution to 
this problem with his brominated heavy liquids. 
Although the bromine-containing liquid is rela¬ 
tively expensive, it can be recovered in 
quantities up to 99.9% for re-use. 

Dr. Mitzmager was invited to describe the 
use of Brominated Heavy Liquids in mineral 
separation at a recent seminar at the U.N. 
Headquarters in New York at the Inter-Regional 
Seminar on Ore Concentration in Water-Short 
Areas, where water is a limiting factor in 
development of mineral resources. 









ISRAEL PRODUCES STRANGE EXPORT — SYNTHETIC POLYAMINO ACIDS 


Israel, a covintry poor in natural resourc?ss, 
has become a world export centre for synthetic 
polyamino acids, whidi con be taken down 
from a shelf in the Yeda Co. of the Weizmann 
Institute of Science, Rehovot, Israel, and sent 
anywhere in the world. This export depends 
entirely on having the necessary "grey matter", 
as a substitute for rich mineral ores. 

Synthetic polyomino acids are made by 
combining together diemically amino acids, 
the chemical bricks from which proteins, and 
hence the tissues of the body, are formed. In 
nature, proteins are made up of various com¬ 
binations of amino acids — there are over 
twenty such amino adds — and depending on 
the selection and arrangement of these amino 
adds, their positioning in the molecule and 
the size and shape of the molecules, all the 
proteins of the body are formed. 

Professor Ephraim Katchalski and his team 
at the Weizmann Institute hove developed a 
method of producing synthetic polyomino adds 
in the Icdsoratory. These are now being sold 
all over the world. The synthetic polyomino 
adds produced at Rehovot are much simpler 
than true proteins. They may be prepared 
from a single amino acid, or from two or three, 
as desired, joined together in long chains, 
exactly as in proteins. Though these synthetic 
materials are built up from amino adds and 
resemble proteins, they do not contain all the 
different amino adds. Furthermore, their amino 
acids are not arranged in a certain fixed 
order, but are usually arranged at random. 
In spite of these differences, research on syn¬ 
thetic polypeptides throws considerable light 
on the properties of proteins, since they are 
the man-made substances most similar to 
natural proteins. 


One of the first polypeptides prepared by 
Professor Katchalski and his colleagues was 
polylysine, a substance built up from an 
amino add called lysine. Investigations at 
Rehovot hove shown that the substance be¬ 
comes attached to bacteria and viruses and 
inhibits their growth and development. Polyly¬ 
sine possesses a positive electrical charge and 
the bacteria and viruses a negative charge, 
and hence the attraction between the two. 
Further investigations hove revealed that the 
body produces substances similar to polyly¬ 
sine, which also protect it against baderia, 
and it is thus possible that the protective 
ability of these substances depends on their 
eledricol attraction to bacteria. Certain anti¬ 
biotics, such as gramicidin, resemble polyly¬ 
sine in several respects, and the work at the 
Weizmann Institute has facilitated an under¬ 
standing of their mode of action on bacteria. 

Possible uses of polypeptides ore not limited 
to the war'against bacteria and viruses. Owing 
to their great similarity to proteins, they may 
be used as alternatives to blood proteins. Such 
substitutes are known as plasma expxmders. 
This is of great importance, not only in war¬ 
time, but also in time of peace, because of 
the constant shortage of blood donors. For this 
reason, experiments on the utilization of synthe¬ 
tic polypeptides as alternatives to blood hove 
been under way for some time at Rehovot. 

For his work in this field. Professor Ejdiroim 
Katchalski has recently been elected a foreign 
member of the U.S. National Academy of 
Sciences. Membership in the Academy is 
obtained by only a few hundred picked Ameri¬ 
can scientists, and a small number of non- 
Americans. 


THE WORM TURNS — BUT MANY YEARS LATER 


Some citrus trees in Israel show premature 
signs of decline in what should be their sturdy 
youth. Israeli scientists hove found that this 
decline may be associated with a species of 
worm, the citrus nematode, harboured in the 
roots of the trees from the time it was first 
planted as a tiny sapling. For the first twelve 
to seventeen years of the tree's life, the worm, 
though multiplying in the soil and penetrating 
the roots, does not hove on adverse affect on 
*the appearance or performance of the tree. 
But after this long period of comparatively 
peaceful co-existence, the worms turn hostile 


and cause severe decline symptoms in the 
trees. 

Drs. E. Cohn, G. Minz and S. P. Monseli^, 
of the Volcani Institute for Agricultural Re¬ 
search, recenfly made a survey of nematode 
infestation of orange groves in Israel. They 
found that there is a slow rote of multiplica¬ 
tion of these worms in the soil and that they 
only cause damage to the trees when the 
worm population reaches a certain intensity 
after many years. 

This population explosion of worms can be 
controlled by the use of Dibromochloropropone 
(DBCP). 
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AYALA GORDON 


Postar ior ELAL, Iirael’a Notional Airlinea. 

Lalt. Postar ior thaotra production oi "Emil and the Detectives" 


Poster art is a comparatively new growth in 
Israel. It made its appearance in the thirties, 
when the infltix of refugees from Germany 
gave a stimulus to the small nucleus of 
industry then existing in the country and add¬ 
ed a new dimension to competition and 
advertising. At cdsout this time, too, the 
Bezolel S^ool of Arts in Jerusalem instituted 
its first cotirses in the groj^ic arts, under the 
guidance of I. Sdiechter, the typographer, 
and R. Deutsch-Doyon, the eminent artist, 
whose lessons in the use of Hebrew lettering 
and poster design were to have an abiding 
influence on lo^ commercial art. In these 
years, however, indeed for the next decade, 
there was little scope for the commercial artist. 

This situation changed radically with the 
establishment of the State of Israel. The new 
rhythm of development, the ra|»d expansion 
of the peculation, compelled Government 
E>epartments, institutions and private firms to 
have increo^g resource to media' of adver¬ 
ting, and particularly to posters, to reach 
their public. It was in this period that the 
nafioiial airUnee and shipping con^ponies, to 
this do^ among the diief consumers of picto- 
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rial advertising, were formed. Living stand¬ 
ards rose, markets expanded and printing 
houses capable of doing the most refined work 
were established. In the post seventeen years 
the number of people in Israel has multiplied 
four times, the number of practising com¬ 
mercial artists tenfold. 

The Israel poster, professionally, is of good 
quality. The vast differences in standard 
found in some countries — in France for 
example — are not typical here. There may 
be few inspired worlu but there ore also few 
that ore really inferior. Also characteristic is 
the narrow spectrum of styles. Most of the 
artists use stylized symbols, and the rarity of 
recdistic trompe Toeil re^sentation in con¬ 
trast to the American poster, where it is com¬ 
mon, is agnificant. To achieve realism the 
aid of the camera is enlisted (for example, the 
Zim poster reproduced here). The absence of 
illusionistic reedism is perhaps also related to 
the small number of posters promoting con¬ 
crete articles. ft 

There is a more obvious exj^anotimi of this 
stylistic trend. We have mentioned the influ¬ 
ence of the courses in commacial art at the 





in lha Art of W. Kandiiuky botwmon 1910 ond 1934) haodi 


19G1 Independence Day poster. 

Right ' This poster won first prize at the ASTA Convention at 
Las Vegas in 1962. 


tha Junior Wing of the Itraai Mutaum. Sha wrilas fraqoanriy 
for tha Habraw press ond laochas art at tha Janisolam 
Taochart' Collaga. 


Bezcdel School. R. Deutsch-Doyon trccined on 
entire generation of students, who today 
constitute the majority of Israel's commercial 
artists. He brought with him the German 
poster style of the late twenties which had 
absorbed many of the new ideas of modem 
art. It featured summarily-stylized symbolic 
representation, stark simplicity of composition, 
clarity of semi-geometrical forms, and strong 
colour contrasts. It respected the flat surface 
of the poster, which it treated decoratively: 
occasionally it introduced elements of illusion- 
ism, and a little, somewhat staid, humour. This 
style, highly intellectual and aesthetic, yet 
• rather cold and stiff, set the tone. Bezalel 
graduates, of course, also absorbed other 
ideas, from trends in new schools of art. Thus, 
more recently, the hard, clear-cut, cubistic 
forms are giving way to a freer execution, a 
play of accidental textures, and generally, a 
lighter tone. Some artists have succeeded in 
lending a jocular note to their work, 
j Not unnaturodly the most original and distinc¬ 
tive style is seen in posters done by artists 
proper. Outstanding examples are lean David, 
whose flat, decorative cubism was so bene¬ 


ficial to commercial art in this country fifteen 
years ago, the painter Nahum Guttmcm, whose 
water-colour landscapes moke delicate and 
playful tourism posters and young Yigael 
Tumarkin who has prepxrred a few posters for 
die theatres, in colleges, typical of his bitter 
and shocking assemblages. 

Most commercial artists, however, vary their 
style to suit their theme, although a striving 
towards something individual and dmtinctive 
can be discerned in the work of better artists, 
examples of whose work are reproduced here. 

The useful arts, ordinarily, reflect the tastes 
of the consuming public. Israel poster art, 
with its sophisticated tone and standards, is 
on exception to this rule. The population is 
very mixed today and the message of mudi 
pictorial advertising may be over tfie heads of 
large sections of it. There has been hardly 
any shift in styles to reach the dianging 
compositign of the people. Posters should not 
still be directed towards the better-educated 
and the economically more fortunate, and it 
may be questioned whether technical accom- 
pli^ment and refined taste ore elective in 
reaching the largest number. 
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THE STORY 

OF ISRAEL’S 
DEVELOPMENT 

TOWNS 

The birth and growth of Israel, from 1948 on, 
are among the most improbable and inspiring 
events of the 20th Century. Logically, tihiey 
could not have hapF>ened. 

A people dispersed for 2,000 years does not 
suddenly reunite its hopes and resources to 
reclaim on ancient homeland. Six hundred 
thousand poorly armed Jews in Palestine do 
not defeat the superior armies of seven popu¬ 
lous Arab states. These some 600,‘000 do not 
then disregard cdl the grave economic pro¬ 
blems facing their new state and welcome a 
great multitude of penniless immigrants — 
three times their own number — in eighteen 
short years. 

Logically, then, these things could not have 
happened. But they did! And because they 
did, Jews everywhere who helped bring them 
about are filled with a deep sense of pride and 
satisfaction. 

American Jews in particular hove shared in 
these massive accomplishments. Through the 
United Jewish Appeal they furnished the main 
humanitarian funds with which the Jewish 
Agency for Israel has rescued, transported, and 
resettled 1,250,000 immigrants from 70 coun¬ 
tries around the globe. 

Nothing like this vast homecoming of the 
homeless, or spiritually homeless, has ever 
taken place before. 

Present day nations limit immigration by 
tests for literacy, physical fitness, financial 
status, and other qualifications. 

Israel's immigration standards are simpler: 
Any Jew who wonts to come, may come. To 
this the Jews of the world hove added; "And 
we will bring him if he must leave where he 
is and can't come himself." 

By what logic does a people accept on 
immigration policy which can bring them the 
old, the blind and the ignorant, along with 
the qualified? For Israel's people that logic 
still bums in their hearts and memories: 
6i000,000 Jews would not have «^ed tmder 
Hitler If^ere had been a Jewishiltcrte, 

1 : ■ 


Week-in and week-out, the ships and planes 
still bring the new immigrants. The lost six 
years, 1961-65, saw over 250,000 arrive in 
Israel's longest period of high immigration 
since 1951. 'The next five are expected to see 
200,000 enter. 

But what about all those who came? Did 
they just step down the gangplank and live 
happily ever after? Obviously, hundreds of 
thousands did almost that — sooner or later 
overcoming the hardships every newcomer 
faces. Israel's vitality and amazing growtii 
testify to this happy fact. But this has not 
been everyone's story. 

At this moment, another crucial struggle is 
taking place in the land: on effort to absorb 
half a million immigrants, and their children 
bom since arrival, into the real life of Israel. 
Like Israel's other logically impossible battles, 
this one must be won. There is no alternative. 
Encircled by enemies, Israel can only hold its 
own so long as the nation has a sense of 
genuine unity. 

These unabsorbed immigrants are Jews from 
Moslem lands. They come from more than a 
dozen countries of North Africa and Asia. In 
them they lived for generations, poor, tradition- 
bound, subservient and unable to do much for 
themselves. 

What did these Jews have in common with 
the Jews of Europe and the Western world? — 
largely a fierce and continuing faith in their 
common spiritual heritage, plus just os many 
centuries of suffering and persecution because 
they were Jews. In a grim sort of way the 
Hitler holocaust improved their lot. 

With so many millions of Jews gone, those 
who survived Hitler became all the more pre¬ 
cious —and a million underprivileged Jews in 
Moslem lands were, by any standard of com¬ 
passion, survivors. 

Then came May 14, 1948. In the new State 
of Israel, the immigration gates opened full and 
wide. And they opened just os wide for the 
Jew in Casablanca's melloh os the Jew in a 
German DP comp. 

A journey home began from cdl the comers 
of the Moslem world. Fifty thousand Jews 
emptied out of Yemen. One hundred twenty 
thousand fled Iraq. Two hundred twenty-five 
thousand left Morocco. Other lands contribut¬ 
ed their shore: Libya, Turkey, Iran and many 
more. 

The new immigrants came bringing willing 
hands, strong hearts, great hopes and large 
families. They also brought many problems 
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Plan ol a residenlial quarter 
in Arad, one of the promts* 
mg new towns developed 
in the Negev. 


Legend : 1. Schools, 2. Km* 
deigartens, 3 Youth Club, 
4, Mothercrait Centre, S. 
Dispensary, 6. Shops, 7. 
Synagogue. 



ior a young country in a hurry — trying 
simultaneously to populate its empty spaces, 
become agriculturally self-sufficient, indus¬ 
trialize and keep up its military strength 
against possible attack by hostile neighbours. 

Somehow, in the face of one great emer¬ 
gency after another, the Jewish Agency and the 
Government housed the newcomers. Thou¬ 
sands without skills were taught new work. 
They became formers, factory hands and con¬ 
struction workers. Children began school. 
Young men and women married and started 
new families. 

The absorption assistance given these new¬ 
comers — both by the Jewish Agency, and 
Israel's taxpayers — has cost many scores ol 
millions. Few countries have ever done as 
much as Israel for its immigrants. But at best, 
there was only enough for initial absorption 
aid. Once the new immigrant was started on 
his way, it was assumed — or at least hoped 
— that environment — just being in Israel — 
would speed his full absorption. 

"America was a melting pot, but Israel is a 
pressure cooker," Israelis liked to say. That 
was until a few years ago. Now nobody talks 
glibly about the pressure cooker. Those who 
did, have made the said discovery that the 
unattended pressure cooker — like the un¬ 
attended melting pot before it — just doesn't 
absorb everybody. 

Nowhere is this lack of full absorption more 
visible than in Israel's immigrant development 
towns. These are communities largely popu- 
i' lated by North Africon-Asian Jews, and more 
or less built from scratch since Israel's esta¬ 
blishment. 


In a way these towns, dotting the landscape 
from Israel's northern border to the deepest 
Negev, are part of Israel's glory. Fifteen years 
ago most of them didn't exist. The hurrying 
visitor who goes to one from any of Israel's 
larger dynamic cities makes the easy assump¬ 
tion that the development towns are another 
example of Israel's exciting progress. 

He sees hundreds of new houses and apart¬ 
ments, a large population of newcomers, many 
children who play and shout in Hebrew, and 
thrills to a sense of great things accomplished. 
What he doesn't see — unless he takes a hard 
second look — are the problems behind the 
progress; over-crowding, unemployment, il¬ 
literacy — many things that increasingly iso¬ 
late these newcomers from the Israel about 
them. 

The plight of the people in these towns is 
one that calls for understanding and action. 
They are Jews who made a historic journey 
from oppression to freedom — and got stuck 
halfway there. 

The need for action is pressing. Sensation¬ 
alists charge that there ore two Israels al¬ 
ready : a ruling Israel of Jews of European 
origin, and a pick-ond-shovel Israel from the 
Moslem world. They note one is white-skirmed, 
and one dark. And they add, where there is 
colour, there is prejudice, and a race problem 
as in the United States. 

The analogy is quick, easy — and thoroughly 
false. Those who charge there are two Israels 
look at the surface of things, but not below. 
Many serious conditions, but not prejudice, 
have held back the absorption of Israel's Nortih 
Africon-Asian Jews. To better understand 
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these conditions the Jewish Agency lor Israel, 
and officials of Israel's Labour Ministry, recent¬ 
ly completed a study of the development 
toMms, as well os the human problems they 
contain. 

A composite picture of all the towns — along 
with individual profiles of each — show a dark, 
but not hopeless, picture. 

Looking at these towns as a group, certain 
facts become dear: A high degree of illiteracy 
— a high percentage of sodol coses — a great 
lack of useful skills and professions — &ese 
are some of the real barriers to absorption — 
the unseen walls — holding back the people. 
These wcdls immigrated with the immigrants. 
They were never forced on Jews in the deve¬ 
lopment areas by other Jews who live in Jeru¬ 
salem, or Tel Aviv, or Haifa. 

One kind of unseen wcdl, however, was 
imposed on the newcomers, not by anyone's 
desire, but simply by the lack of money. That 
barrier is the housing situation. 

Over and over again — immigrant families 
of six or more persons to a family ore found 
housed in tiny units measuring 320 to 420 
square feet There Just zrsver was money 
enough to build anything roomier. * 

Speeding the cdnrorption of the 200,000 in¬ 
habitants of the towns — pxirticulariy of the 
young peofde — is a matter, thm, or highest 
priority. 


No one formula will fit all the towns, and 
many forces will have to shore in the intensi¬ 
fied absorption effort — governmental and 
voluntary. But being aware of the dimen¬ 
sions and importance of the problem, Israel 
must try to raise the full measure of funds she 
will need to do the overall job. 

More employment — high schools — scholar¬ 
ships — increased employment opportunities 
for adolescents — and other aids dl go for to 
dose the gap between cti>sorption and non¬ 
absorption. 

In our forthcoming issues we shall report to 
you on the failures and successes of Israel's 
mammoth efforts to overcome the disadvant¬ 
ages of poverty and ignorance, illiteracy and 
of s^s with which a large part of its new 
immigrants are inflicted by no fault of their 
own. It is a thorny path demanding unceasing 
and heroic efforts. But no effort is too big, no 
price too high to pull the thousands of our un¬ 
fortunate brethrens out of the darkness of the 
middle c^e into the bright futiue of the twenti¬ 
eth century. Judging by the results achieved 
already, one is confided in the knowledge that 
no matter what trials and tribulations ahead of 
them, the day is not too far when they too will 
take their rightful place under the sun as free, 
upright and productive members of a modem, 
independent and sovereign brael. 
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TWO 

POEMS 


CHORUS OF THE ORPHANS 

IVe orptuuu 
iMnmt to the world: 

They have chopped down our branch 
And thrown it into tlw Gre — 

Our protectors have been turned into kindling 
wood — 

We orphans lie in the Gelds of loneliness. 

We orphans 
Lament to the world: 

A night our parents play hide-and-seek with us — 
From behind the black Mds ot night. 

Their laces look at us, 

Their mouths speak to us: 

We were dry wood in a woodcutter's hands — 

But our eyes have become the eyes of angels 
And are looking at you, 

They see through 

The Idack iolds at nij/it — 

We orpharta 
Lament to the world: 

Stones have become our playthings. 

Stones have laces, the feces of fathers and mothers. 
They do not fade like Gowers nor bite like beasts — 
Aral they do not bum like dry wood when thrown in 
the oven — 

We orphans, we lament to the world: 

World, why have you taken from us our 
gentle mothers 

And our fathurs who say: My child, you are like me! 
We orphans no longer are tike anyone in the world! 

O world, 

We eocuse you! 


(From (he sequSnee CHORUSES AFTER MIDNIGHT) 


CHORUS OF THE RESCUED 

We, the rescued. 

Out ol whose hollow bortes Death wsa already 
carving its Gutes, 

Across whose sinews Death was already moving 
its bow — 

The moumitrg ol our bodies still resounds 
With their maimed music. 

We, the rescued. 

Still see the nooses twisted for our necks 
Hanging in the blue air. 

The hour glasses are still Glling with our 
dripping blood. 

We, the rescued. 

Are still gnawed at by the worms of fear. 

Our stars are buried in the dust. 

We, the rescued. 

Beg of you: 

Slmw us our sun slowly. 

Lead us from star to star step by step. 

Gently let us /earn to live again. 

Otherwise, the song of a bird. 

The Glling of a pail at the well 
Could tear open again badly sealed pain 
And Gush us away. 

We beg of you: 

Do not show us a barking dog as yet. 

It could be, it just could be 
That we shall disintegrate into dust. 

Turn into dust before your eyes. 

For what keeps our sufMfance together? 

We have become devoid of breath 

Since our souls Ged to Him in the dark of night. 

Long before they rescued our bodies. 

We, the rescued. 

Press your hands, 

Recognise your eyes — 

But what keeps us together is only the parting; 
The parting in the dust 
Is what corinects us with you. 


BY NELLY SACHS 
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Make a Living 

By Ephrcdxn Kishon 


As a rule I leave the Cabbala strictly alone, 
and 1 do not dabble in the occult sciences. All 
the same one evening recently I was brought 
lace to lace with Jewish mysticism, the key to 
which is held solely by the practising cabba- 
lists, I refer naturally to the pedlar with his 
little suitcase. 

The pedlar first showed up at our home 
three years ago. He climbed the stairs, rang 
the bells of oil apartments, and whenever a 
door opened a crack, he lifted his little suit¬ 
case a few inches off the floor and asked: 

"Soap? Razor blades?" 

He was told. "No thanks." 

"Nylon toothbrush?" 

"Thanks, no." 

"Plastic combs?" 

"No!" 

"Toilet paper?" 

At that point the door would be slammed in 
'his face. Since then the pedlar has come 
without fail once every fortnight, rung bells, 
reeled off his spiel, the door was slammed shut 
and hie returned to normal. Once — prompt¬ 


ed by humanitarian considerations — I tried 
to give him a few agorot, but the pedlar refused 
indignantly: "I'M NOT A BEGGAR. SIR!", AND 
SHOT AN ANGRY GLANCE AT ME. 

On the day before yesterday, he showed ; 
up again on my doorstep. 

"Soap" — he inquired, "razor blades?" 

A wove of furious recklessness suddenly 
swept over me. 

"All right" I said. "Give me a razor blade." 

"Nylon toothbrush?" the pedlar continued. 

"I said, give me a razor blade." 

"Plastic comb?" 

"Don't you understand?" I flared up. "Give 
me a razor blade!" 

"What?!" 

"A razor blade!" 

An expression of boundless amazement ■> 
spread over his face; 

"Why?" 

"A new razor blade — I wont — to buy — 
from you — now — a razor blade!" 

"Toilet..." the pedlar whimpered, "paper 

n 

Wrenching the suitcase out of his hands, 

1 opened it. The suitcase was utterly empty. 
There was nothmg in it. 

"What's this?!" 

The pedlar was very angry; 

“No one ever buys anything from me!" — 
he shouted and his face grew red. "So why 
should I drag all this stuff along?" 

"I see". I tried to calm him, "but. .then 
... why ... do you go from door to door?" 

"ONE HAS TO EARN A UVING SOMEHOW, 
SIR!" 

And with that he took leave, climbed an¬ 
other flight of stairs and rang the Seligs' door- ’• 
bell. 


INDO-ISRAEL ESSAY COMPETITION 


Mrs. T. E. Sipora of St. Teresa's College, 
Emokulom bagged the First prize of Rs. 30u/- 
for her outstanding essay on "Indo-Israel Re¬ 
lation" in the Essay Competition organised by 
the Indo-Israel Society of Ernakulam ('News 
From Israel' Vol. XIII No. 9) 

Mr. M. V. John (Goa), Mrs. T. Mcmi Chow- 
dory (New Delhi), Mr, P. Jeyaroman (Sivakasi) 
and 1^, K. J. Mathew (Chennadu) are the next 
on the winners list and are awarded the sum 
of Rs. 200/-, Rs. 100/-, Rs. 50/- and Rs. 25/- 
respectively. 

The following 10 persons are awarded the 
onnuol subscription of "News From Israel", 
"Izufia & Isroel" and "Indo-Isrcael Review", 


They are: Mr. Ravi Gupta (Delhi), Mr. J. L 
Solomon (Nagpur), Mr. Rctmesh Surajlcd (Bom- ’. 
bay), Mr. T. K. Kuruvila (Kottayom), Mr. A. K. 
Dutta (Calcutta), Mr. N. A. Thomas (Kadathu- 
ruthi), Mr. K. Romanathan (Nellore), Mr. 
Thomas George (Kothamongalam) and Mr. S. 
Periyaswamy (Madras). 

The judges for the valuation of the essays 
were; 

Mr. S. S. Koder, Hon. Consul of Netherlands, 
Fort, Cochin, Mr. A. K. Sheshadri, Municipal 
Chairman, Emokulom and Dr. Henry Austin, 
Advocate, Ernakulam. ^ 

All prizes were denoted by the Consulofe ^ 
of Israel in Bombay. 


eadjpwWistwwii by HeMvso Psfchi, Con»ul, es VetMlt of the Coniulate o< 50 Pedder Road, Ciun- 

XnU, and printed for them by VMudeo W, Shah et Wa^e Proeeat Studio Ji Prew Private 






























Abba Eban ^Meets The Press’ In The U.S. 


us. NEWSMEN QUERY ISRAEL ROUCY 

Recently in New Y<n-k, letaeVa Foreign Miniater Abba 
Ebat iaced the queationa oi VE. newsmen on the National 
Broadcaating Corporation Radio and Television programme 
“Meet The Press.” The panel were: Pauline Frederick, NBC 
News; Drew Middleton, the New York Times; William Frye, 
the World in Focus Syndicate; Peter Lisagor, Chicago Daily 
News. Tim Moderator was producer Lawrerme E, Spivak. 



Here are some of the extracts of the interview. - 


FREDERICK: Mr. Miniater, Israel was recently cen¬ 
sured by the Security Ctmncil and criticised by some 
of its beat friends tor that attack on Jordan. Looking 
back on that event and the cottsequencea that have 
come from it, would you now say that the attack was 
a mistake? 

EBAN: No, Miss Frederick, it is never a mistake 
for a government to defend its sovereignty and the 
safety oi its citizens against attack. The mistaken 
policy is the policy of Arab governments and orga¬ 
nizations which deny Israel the right to peaceful 
existence. 

Oi course we examine all our techniques and 
methods oi self-defence in the light of experience, 
both military and political experience, but die right 
oi self-defence itself is something that we cannot 
renounce. 

FREDERICK: What do you tMrtk Israel gained 
from this reprisal? 

EBAN; It is not a question of gain or loss. Miss 
Frederick. It is a question of inexorable responsibility 
of a government not to allow a siiuation to exist in 
which a foreign power or a series of foreign govern- 
ment.s can paralize its life, con stop its trains from 
running, can bring dooth and injury to its citizens, 
without attack, without a response. In other words, 
we must not accept a position oi impunity. But 
what I hope will happen is that history will record 
November 13 as the last act of violence across the 
frontiers in the Middle East. That is not an impossible 
result ii our neighbours apply to Israel the central 
principles of the international order. 

LISAGOR: Mr, Miruster, in a recent interview. 
King Hussein of Jordan said “Israel feels insecure 
end will not feel safe until it has pushed the Jordanians 
oil tlm Jerusalem highlands and down to the Jordan 
River." Is it fair to accuse Israel oi having an expan¬ 
sionist policy in so far as geography is concerned? 

EBAN : No, Mr. Lisagor, that is quite unfair and 
unreasonable. We have for 16 years maintained 
the armistice structure, including the territorial provi¬ 
sions of the 1949 agreements. We are prepared to 
finalize the present frontiers. We ore prepared to 
accept any kind of effective guarantee for the inte¬ 
grity of the present frontiers. The paradox is that it 
is those who bccuse us of expansion who them¬ 
selves refuse to accept the present frontier and would 
like to expand the Arab domain' at Israel's expense. 

FRYE: Mr. Minister, could we deal tor a moment 
perhaps with some of the causes oi the tension and 
possible remedies for it. Would Israel be prepared to 
open up its atomic faeilitiea to international infection 
if Bgy^ and hypothetical 'other Arab •spates would do 
the stme? 


EBAN: Well, the hypothetical nature of the ques¬ 
tion, 1 think, must make the answer also conditional 
We have no special policy in this matter. There are 
international policies. Israel is one oi the non¬ 
nuclear powers which has taken part in the recent 
discussion in the United Nations on this problem oi 
halting the nuclear arms race. We spoke and voted 
in favour of the majority provisions; and we expressed 
a special interest in the considerations which the 
non-nuclear powers have raised concerning the con¬ 
ditions lor on effective treoty. Thereiore our policy 
is that whatever is valid for other states, is valid 
for us. 

FRYE: Would you be perhaps prepared to give a 
more direct answer to a similar question in the case 
of missiles and other delivery vehicles? 

EBAN: Our policy on escalation, 1 think, should 
be made clear. Israel has never been the first 
to introduce any new destructive weapon into the 
Middle East. It was Egypt that began with sub¬ 
marines, it was Egypt that first passed from propeller 
aircraft to jet aircraft. It was Egypt that first produced 
missiles in her parade. We have therefore always 
been the second in pushing up the level oi our 
armament. We don't want to be too far behind; but 
it is our policy not to be responsible for sparking 
a new phase in the escalation of the arms race. 

SPIVAK: May I ark you a question, Mr. Miniater: 
Does Israel now have the capability of produchig an 
atom bomb? Could she produce one if she had to? 

EBAN: No, sir. No. Our nuclear research and tech¬ 
nology are devoted to development with special 
emphasi.’i on the problem of desalination of sea 
water. We are now in consultation with other gov¬ 
ernments, including your own, in the hope of giving 
Israel a special role in the advancement of peaceful 
nuclear research and especially in this problem oi 
desalination of sea water. 

FREDERICK; Mr. Minister, it has become obvious 
that the Palestine refugees are' becoming the focus 
of a great deal of agitation and probably the nucleus 
oi a so-called liberation army which could pose a 
serious threat to Israel. What ia Israel prepared to do 
to try to implement the 1948 UJt. rmolution aaking 
either for repatriation or compensation for the refugoM 
— in exchange for some sort of assurance from the 
Arabs that Israel would have a chance to exist without 
serious threat? 

EBAN: Well, I think Israel will exist whether or 
not the Arab states want it to exist. Our existence^; 
is not in any sense conditional on their consent 

For the refuges problem, our view, which I am 
certain is the majority view in the international com¬ 
munity, is that the solution lies in the absorption d 


Arab refugees in societies to which they are akin, 
to which mey are loyal. The vast expanses of Arab 
tenitory offer the facilities and the conditions for 
their hannoneous integration. But if there were to be 
a regional or intera^onal policy for solving this 
problem by resettlement, then Israel would do what¬ 
ever it could to make a constructive contribution. 
More especially, our undertaking on compensation 
stands, and would, in those conditions, be carried 
out. 

FREDERICK: Mr. MMwter, how do you mecount 
for the laet U the conunutdty, it the intemetionml com¬ 
munity ieeU thet the retu^eea ahouid be settled in 
their awn states — in their present states — how do 
you acoount tor the tact that resolutions are still being 
adopted in the United Nations askittg tor implemen¬ 
tation ot the 1948 resolution? 

EBAN; Miss Frederick, you and I, as old United 
nations hands, know that there is sometimes a cer¬ 
tain gap between United Nations rhetoric and 
politick reality. But even those resolutions do not 
speak of an unconditional return of Arab refugees. 
The 1948 resolution makes such return conditional, 
first of all, upon the "permission" of the Government 
of Israel, second on “peaceful conditions" and thirdly 
on "practicability." I have never known a time 
when there was less prospect of the return of refu¬ 
gees being described as compatible either with 
peace or with practicability. The Arab refugees, 
as you have said, are the spearhead of a movement 
for destroying and liquidating Israel's independence; 
and therefore the shortest way to get a war in the 
Middle East and not to gel peace would be to urge 
the return to Israel of elements hostile to Israel's 
flag, to Israel's Sovereignty, and to Israel's existence. 

FREDERICK: But sir. you would be willing to take 
up the question of compensation ot some kind? Does 
that mean that Israel would be wilting to enter into 
negotiations with the Arabs if that were poantde, to 
try to do something about the refugee problem in 
order to reduce the threat to Israel? 

EBAN; "Fes. There is no problem at all which 
Israel would refuse fo discu.ss directly with Arab 
Governments. Our formula for a solution is that 
which I have staled But if the Arab Governments 
would talk this matter out with us, then we would 
certainly be prepared for this to be the first item 
in any act of direct negotiation 

MIDDLETON: Mr. Mlmster. I'd like to return for 
a moment to your relations with Jordan. The attack 
into Jordan gave the oppordtion to King Hussein a 
great deal oi ammunition. There was 48 hours when 
his own position and his own life were in danger. 
Purely on calculation, despite the tact that the attacks 
came from the Hebron area, wasn't this a difficult 
decision for you to reach? Weren’t you risking a good 
deal because it you lose Hussein, an element ot stabilitv 
in the area, the whole place may go up? 

EBAN • 'Well, Mr. Middleton, as one associated 
with that decision, I would say that a government 
sometime.s has to face difficult choices. The alterna¬ 
tive of no action at all, could hove been even more 
dangerous; because it could have elevated the 
morale of the terrorist groups and brought obout a 
renewed and intensified series of incursions. But 
since some time has elapsed since November 13, 1 
would say many oi the apprehensions expressed 
hav;B been exaggerated. Nothing fundamentally has 
changed in the Middle Eost. '^e same states are 
there, the same elements of fra^lity and of stability 
that existed before, exist now. I feel there hos been 
a certain amount of over-reaction in estimating the 


significance of that event. It was an episode and 
not an event. In fact, I don't call it on event. It was 
not a transformation of any historical situotion. 

MIDDLETON: Do you mean, sir, that you had — 
the only other alternative was no action? 

EBAN: Yes, that was the only rational alternative; 
and it was not really rational because when a gov¬ 
ernment face a situation in which its train services 
are dislocated, in which hostile elements from a 
foreign power penetrate its capital city to blow up 
apartment buildings, in which the roads become 
unsafe, then that government must seriously con¬ 
sider how to assert its fundamental and primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of the life and 
safety of its citizens. 

SPIVAK: May I ask you one question on the U.N. 
resolution ot censure. Am I to understand from what 
you said to Mr. Middleton that if the Jordanians or if 
attacks came through Jordan again in a similar way 
as the last one, that you would ignore the resolution 
of censure end act as you did before? 

EBAN: No, I am not prepared now to commit our 
future action. My hope i.s that the question will 
become hypofhetical. If the Arab Governments will 
simply leave us alone, even if they don't want to 
make affirmative peace, at least let them leave us 
alone. Then this question will not arise. But how 
we will react in any future contingency will of course 
depend on the decisions we then take in the light 
of past experience and of future hope. 

FREDERICK: Mr. Minister, in the light oi the 
Security CotinciTs censttre of Israel for reprisal action, 
how would you compare the action oi Israel, the 
episode or the attack, whatever you want to call it, 
which has been censured, with United Natiom action 
in Korea and with United States action in Vietnam 
and Cambodia? 

EBAN ■ That is a very tempting question, Miss 
Frederick, because from the question it emerges that 
Israel is not the only country which sometimes faces 
choices without all its friends and allies associating 
ti'.em.selves with its decisions. But 1 don't want in 
this brief time to make comparisons. I will only 
say this; The United Nations and especially the 
Security Council should take more interest in the 
aggression threatened and carried out against Israel 
and not only take an interest in Israel's reaction 
against aggression. The crux of the matter is that 
we are attacked. We are threatened. Our sovereignty 
is begrudged. That is the source of the problem 
and our reaction to that .situation is not the source 
but the consequence of it 

LISAGOR; Mr. Eban, there have been reports that 
there is an 8,000-man Palestine liberation army in 
the Gaza Strip that has been trained by the Chinese 
Communists. Is there any truth to those reports? 

EBAN • I don't know about the Chinese origin of 
their training, but there is this organization’, a sub¬ 
versive organization, which threatens the integrity 
and independence of Israel and not of Israel alone 

MIDDLETON: Suppose you eventually get peace. 
What happens to a country that has really thrived on 
this great vitality and dynamism in a siege economy 
for nearly 20 years? 

EBAN: Wgll, Mr Middleton, although we have 
developed in spite of siege and war, we do not 
look at siege and war as the condition of our develop¬ 
ment. Islael'e central vocation is peace, social pro¬ 
gress, human development, cultural renewal. I think 
this vocation would flourish even more in peace than 
it has in the situation of tension in which we have 
lived for the past 18 years 
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ISRAEL PAVILION AT THE 
NATIONAL AORICULTURE 
FAIR IN JAIPUR 




Th* Iwowl pavilion at tho 4tli Na- 
tiencd Agrieuliur* Fair (h^d in 
Jaipur from Movembar 12 to Dac- 
ambar 31. 1966) dafdeting tha pro- 
gran mada by Israal in tha fiald 
^ AgiicriUura draw thoua ond a of 
visitors. Tha main attraction was 
tha saetion on tha conquast of tha 
dasart in braal — a vitcd jn-oblam 
in htdio os wall. 




Mt. Nethuram Mirdha, Agriculttm 
Minuter of Rajaaihan, presenta the 
trophy tor the Secorvi-beat diaplay 
in the International Sector to Mr. 
Avi Shoket, Vice-Conaul oi larael. 
looking on is H,E. the Governor 
of Rajasthan, Dr. Sampurnanand. 


^Amon4 the diatiniuhiKd visitors 
to our pavilion was the Chiet 
Miniater of Rajaathan, Mr. Mohan- 
tal Sukhadia. Pictures show the 
Honourable Chief Miruater goini 
round the pavilion accompanied by 
Mr. P. K, Mathew, Joint Director 
of the Pair. 



Interior of the paviliot 








An of/fdal Bhutmneae de~ 
/a^Mon vMtod our jMvi- 
/ion ukI winced keen tn- 
torraf in the pro^eee made 
by terael in the Md oi 
Agrieutiure. Picture on 
right ehowe the delegation 
outside the pavilion. Be¬ 
low: the delegation beittg 
shown round the pavilion. ^ 

▼ 



[ 


A full-sise model ot a 
plough designed by the 
Iwaeli agronomist Barman 
Ben-Nun, who is current¬ 
ly working in Nepal on a 
ioint Jsrael-Neprd project, 
was also displayed in the 
pavilion. 




DIAMONDS DO WELL DESPITE RECESSION 

By /. Voet 

General Manager, Union Bank of Israel 


Dicononds are doing vrell, very well indeed, 
the recession notwithstanding. Although buy> 
ers are no longer paying high prices — as was 
the case this summer — and demand has slack- 
«ied somewhat, November exports were over 
$15m. (after deduction of returns), or 17 per 
centcdsove last year's figures. The first eleven 
months of this year sow exports totcdling 
$152.3m. — no less than 28 p>er cent above the 
corresponding period in 1965. Exports for the 
full year of 1966 will be around $165m., by far 
the largest single item on Israel's export list. 
The admittedly low added value, averaging 
about 20 per cent, will create a dollar income 
of well over $30 m. which classifies diamonds 
among the most important forei^ currency 
earners of the country. 

Diamonds are the only commodity in which 
Israel is of importance on a world scale, being 
the second centre of production — coming 
immediately after Antwerp — supplying about 
25 per cent of world demand for diamonds. 

Although not without its peculiar difficulties 
of continuous suj^ly of raw material, smooth 
financing and its special insurance problems, 
there is no reason to assume that 1967 will not 
be another gratifying year for the Israel dia¬ 
mond industry, as long as world demand for 
gems remains on present high levels 

* * « 

The recession has so far not had any influ¬ 
ence on the industry, which is only naturcd, as 
diamonds are produced in this country for 
export only. Therefore, local conditions hard¬ 
ly affect sales. Curiously enough, the reces¬ 
sion has assisted the industry to overcome its 
Icdxjur problems more easily than was expect¬ 
ed only a year ago. Unemployment in other 
industrial sectors has facilitated the re-entry 
of workers, who in recent years have left the 
diamond industry in search of better paid jobs. 
In addition, many hundreds of new recruits 
have joined the diamond indtistry. It is esti¬ 
mated that during 1966 about 1,500 new jobs 
have been created, the diamond industry now 
offering employment for over 10,000, manual 
workers. 

If this success is view^ agcdTmt^he general 
roffier ^j'loomy atmosphere in th^ industry, it 

It > 
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is only natural to ask whether the satisfactory 
development of the diamond industry can 
provide a lesson for other industries as well. 
What, in other words, made the diamond 
industry so successful? 

* * * 

Jews have a special position in the diamond 
industry. Diamond polishing, being a new 
profession and not organized guildwise, was 
the only trade open to Jewish refugees from 
Spain and Portugcd, seeking a haven in the 
Low Countries — Belgium and Holland. Cen¬ 
turies later, trade and management are in 
many ports of the world still almost entirely 
in Jewish hands. Connections, the all-impor¬ 
tant factor in expxarts, were never a problem. 
Raw material, however, was, as rough dia¬ 
monds are not found in Israel. Energetic 
assistance by the Government and close co¬ 
operation witii the London Diamond Syndicate, 
went for in solving the problem of supplies. 

The Government has also ably assisted in 
creating a smooth-working and flexible system 
of foreign currency control for the diamond 
industry. Very important are also the relative¬ 
ly smcdl sizes of the overage diamond polish¬ 
ing plants. No expensive or intricate machin¬ 
ery is used in diamond polishing. Enterprises 
usually employ a score or so of workers. Small 
workshops, with 5, 10 or 20 workers ore not 
uncommon. This minimizes organizational 
problems, and makes the enforcement or disci¬ 
pline much easier. In addition, wages are 
paid according to output on the piece-system. 
The diamond worker is pcdd as mudi as he 
produces. Labour problems are negligible in 
the diamond industry. Experience in file dia¬ 
mond industry clearly stresses the advantage 
of the smaller factory, which does not tax 
organizational powers of management too 
much, organization and discipline being 
notoriously weak spots in the Israel economy. 

Success in the diamond industry can also 
be achieved irrespective of the home market 
whidb, though an important asset is not a 
condition for success in exports. Contacts, j{) 
know-how and drive may bring success in 
particular fields even without huge capital 
investments. 



ISRAEL KAVOIG WORLD'S FIRST 
EQRAN QUIZ 

The liret Koran Quiz over to take 
place anywhere will be broadcast 
m March, during the forthcoming 
Moslem Jd-el~Adh» (Feast of the 
Sacrifice) in co-operation between 
the Moslem Department of Israel's 
Ministry of Religious Affairs and 
the Arab Department of Kol Israel, 
the National Broadcasting Service. 

Candidates among Israel's Arab 
community will have to pas.s pre- 
- liminory tests in four Surer (chap¬ 
ters) of the Koran, as well as in 
the historical background of Islam's 
Holy Writ and the religious injunc¬ 
tions and obligations imposed by 
the Koran. 

The panel of judges is composed 
of four Kadis (Moslem religious 
judges), headed by the President 
of the Apellate Court, Sheik Hassan 
Amin El-Habbas. 

Four cash prizes will be awarded 
to the winners and all participants 
will receive copies of a de luxe 
edition of the Koran 


ITALIAN CHILDREN GIVEN 
HOLIDAY IN ISRAEL 

Over a hundred children from the 
ilood-stricken cities of Venice and 
Florence have spent two weeks in 
l.srael as guests of the Israel Rotary 
Club. 

The plan to bring them over was 
initiated by Mr Abraham Gold- 
wa.sser, a chemical engineer, who 
lives in the Savyon suburb of Tel 
Aviv. The offer was sent to the 
Rotary Clubs in the two Italian 
cities, and met with an enthusias¬ 
tic response. 

Generous help came from Israeli 
companies and agencies. Alitalia 
and El A1 Israel National airlines 
ilew over 111 children and six 
teachers from ’he two cities free oi 
charge. 

The Pel tours Tourist Agency offer¬ 
ed its services in arranging trans¬ 
port. Egged, the interurban Israeli 
bus cooperative, brought the child¬ 
ren from the airport to their Israeli 
homes and took them on tours oi 
the country. 

On arrival ot Lod (Lyddo) airport, 
the children were welcomed by a 
large delegation of Israeli children. 
They were occommodated in youth 
villages and ogiioultural schools as 
the guests of the local children and 
Rotary Clubs, 



ISRAEL PAVILION AT THE BANGKOK FAIR 

Fiity-three Israeii Srms diaplayed their products in the Asian 
International Trade Fait held in Bangkok from November 17, to 
December 10. The picture shows the Israel pavilion. 

FIRST YEMEM MINISTER TAKES OFTICE 

For the first time an Isroeli oi Yemenite origin joined the Israeli 
Cabinet when Mr. Israel Yeshayahu look the oath of office in the 
Knesset on 2 January. The previous day, the Cabinet had approved 
Mr. Sharabi's appointment as Minister of Posts, replacing Mr. Eliahu 
Sasson, who has assumed the Police portfolio 

The Cabinet changes follow the resignation of Mr, Bechor Shitrit 
fiom the Police Ministry, which he headed since the establishment of 
the State in 19-10, 

Born in the Yemen in 1910, Mr. Yeshayahu learnt the weaver's trade 
und received a traditional religious education 

After settling in Israel in 1929, he became active on behalf of the 
Yemenite community, was a leading member of the Va'ad Leumi (the 
pre-Statehood Jewish Notional Council), the Histadrut, Israel's General 
Federation of Labour, and Mapai, the Israel Labour Party. He also 
joined the World Jevrish Congress and the Rotary Movement. 

In 1948-49 he helped organize “Operation Magic Carpet," which 
air-liited virtually all of Yemen's Jewish community to Israel within a 
few nior.t!.,, 

He has been a member of the Knesset since 1951, first on behalf 
of Mapai, and since 1966 on behalf of the Labour Alignment, .serving 
since 1955 as Deputy Speaker. 

Apart from his editorship of two periodicals, ho has frequently con¬ 
tributed articles to the daily and periodical press. 

The new Minister of Posts is married and has three children 


ISRAEL'S EXPORTS GREW BY I6J% IN 18M 

Israel's exports earned $501.1 million in 1966, which is 16.6 
per cent over the 1965 total of $429.1 m. In 1964, the figure 
’vas $373.4 m. These figm^s were released on 2 January by 
the Central Bureau of Statistics and the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry in Jerusalem. 

Industrial exports,* including diamonds, totalled $405.9 m. 
in 1966, up 18.3 per cent over tiie previous year. Citrus brought 
in $74.4 m., 4.9 per cent more than in 1965. 
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JERUSALEM, 25-1-1967 

HIS EXCELLENCY DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
PRESIDENT OF INDIA 
NEW DELHI 

ON THE OCCASION OF THE REPUBUC DAY OF INDIA 
MAY I IN MY NAME AND THAT OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL 
EXPRESS SINCERE FELICITATIONS AND OUR VERY BEST WISHES 
FOR YOUR PERSONAL WELLBEING AND THE HAPPINESS OF 
THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 


ZIALMAN SHAZAR 
PRESIDENT OF ISRAEL 


NEW DELHI, 30-1-1967 

HIS EXCELLENCY MR. ZALMAN S. SHAZAR 

PRESIDENT OF ISRAEL 

JERUSALEM 

I THANK YOUR EXCELLENCY FOR YOUR KIND MESSAGE 
OF GOOD WISHES ON OUR REPUBUC DAY 
AND TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO CONVEY 
TO YOUR EXCELLENCY MY VERY BEST WISHES 
FOR YOUR PERSONAL HEALTH AND HAPPINESS AND 
FOR THE PROSPERITY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
PRESIDENT OF INDIA 



COTTON RESEARCH 

OOMDUCTKD BY THE DIVISION OP INDUSTRIAL CROPS. THE VOLCANI INSTITUTE <» 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

(A brief outliae) 


Cotton growing in Itrael has made spectacular 
progress in a relatively short time owing to the 
high level of technical knowledge and skill attained 
by all factors concerned with cotton production 
and marketing. Further progress will depend even 
more than in the past, on refined technical and 
theoretical knowledge, derived from scientific re¬ 
search. Only through research can solutions be 
found to problems which exist or arise afresh in 
almost every aspect of cotton production: varietal 
adaption and productivity, soil preparation, nutri¬ 
tional and water requirements, insect pests and 
chemical weed control etc. 

During the 1965 growing season, the Division 
of Industrial Crops of the Volcani Institute of 
Agricultural Research devoted its main research 
activitiei to three of these complexes of problems: 

a) variety performance and regional adaptation in 
irrigated and not irrigated conditions; b) nutri¬ 
tional requirements and hunger symptoms; c) 
chemical weed control. 

a) Our approach to the variety problem is based 
on two primary assumptions:- firstly, that in 
the foreseeable future we can safely rely on 
U.S. breeding effort to produce improved 
strains, some of which will be well suited 
to our various environments, — secondly, 
that there exists an important variety of 
locality and season interaction which makes 
it imperative to test varieties in many regions 
and through a number of years. 

During the 1965 season we embarked upon 
a regional variety testing programme, which if 
continued annually, will enable us to form 
judgement about the reliability of perform¬ 
ance of a variety through differing areas and 
seasonal climates. For a small number of 
varieties, two or three years' results are already 
available, according to which two new 
varieties seem to be of outstanding interest: 
“Carolina Queen” and “Stoneville 7A”. Their 
yield advantage over the two standard Acala 
varieties seems to be well established in most 
regions, but a certain inferiority :tn fibre 
quality should also be bom in mind. 
“CarolirM Queen” also excelled in an unirri- 
^ted and partially irrigated variety of spacing 
trial when it not only outyielded the acalas, 
but was the only variety not adversely 
affected by reduced stand. The optimal stand 
under these very limited moisture-conditions 
was found to be 10-15 plants per meter row 
length (1 meter between-row spiuriirg). 


b) The fertilizer requirement problem was handled 
in 1965 under three headings:- a nutritional 
survey of commercial fields, a Nitrogen- 
Potassium fertilizer trial in a cottem-rust 
affected area in Upper Galilee and a Deltapine- 
Smoothleai fertilization trial in the Beit-Shean 
Valley region. 

In the nutritional survey, soil and leaf-petiole 
samples were collected from more than 80 
commercial cotton fields in all growing areas 
of the country along with agronomic and 
yield data of the sampled fields. Chemical 
analysis of the soil and plant-petiole samples 
has yielded a vast amount of data which is 
now being sorted out for conrelarional analysis 
and interpretation. 

The fertilizer trial in the Upper Galilee 
brought out a striking response to potassic 
fo-tilization, especially in the cotton-rust sus¬ 
ceptible Acala 1517 C variety. Two different 
depths of incorporation of the potassic ferti¬ 
lizer were also compared. Yield was not 
appreciably affected by depth of incorporation 
of the potassic fertilizer, neither was the 
severity of cotton rust symptoms, but petiole 
analysis showed that later in the season 
Potassium uptake was substantially increased 
by deep incorporation of the potassic fertilizer. 
This is a sign of the potential usefulness of 
deep incorporation of potassium, especially in 
seasons of earlier and heavier outbreak of 
“cotton rust” symptoms. The important role 
of Potassium in the causation of “cotton rust” 
in Israel has again been demonstrated by the 
yield response in this experiment, but the 
possibility of other additional causative agents 
should not be disregarded. 

The Delta-Pine fertilization trial in the Beit- 
Shean Valley failed to produce proof of thi* 
variety’s assu..ied ability to respond to elevated 
doses of fertilizer application: no }rie]d res¬ 
ponse was regisieted in this trial beyond 
30kgs/dunam of Ammonium Sulfate applica¬ 
tion. 

c) Our experimental work in chemical weed 
control was limited to the Southern areas of 
the country, in coordination with the Division 
of Weed-control of the Institute. In pre-irri- 
gated cotton, a pre-emergence herbicide- 
incorporation trial in Nahal Oz (Northwestern 
Negev, loesaial sml) demonstrated the advan- 
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tage in long-term weed-ldlling effect of Treflan 
(250 ce/dunam) when incorporated into the 
soil just before sowing. Cotoran equalled 
Treflan in its short term herbiridal dficiency, 
but its effect did not persist later in the season. 
Diuron and Prometiyne were leas effective 
than CMoran in this trial. 

In a dry-seedbed-sown pre-emergence trial in 
Qilat (Northern Negev) the immediate herbi- 
cidal effect of Treflan wu poorer than that of 
ZXuron, Prometryne, Cotoran or Aphalone. 
Later in the season, however, the Treflan- 


treated plots were cleaner of weeds than all 
other plots. 

Only the most important topics of our work could 
be mentioned in this brief survey. In conclusion, 
1 would like to stress our debt to our co-researchers 
in various departments of the Volcaiu Institute and 
express our appreciation to the regional extension 
staff and members of many kibuzim who whole 
heartedly cooperated with us. 

Z, IX^R 

THE VOLCANI INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


EXPORT OF COTTON 

Lost year Israel's exports of raw cotton came to 
about 8,000 tons of which about half were directed to 
Western Europe and the remaining half to East Euro¬ 
pean countries. In addition 2,000 tons of linters were 
sold abroad, mainly to the United Kingdom, and 7,000 
tons of cottonseed, including 3,000 tons to lapan and 
4,000 tons to England ' 


An interview with Mr. Z. Neuraark. General 
Director. The Cotton ProducUon and Market¬ 
ing Board. 

jects are under way at the Board's laboratory in 
Herzlia and at the Volcani Institute of Agricultural 
Research, with a view to trying out new varieties 
with and without irrigation. Tests are also being 
made with various fertilizers and experimental work 
is being done in connection with chemical weed 
control. 


Colton exports lost year earned $5.5 million for the 
country, as compared with $3.8 million the previous 
year. About one-fliird of the cotton crop is exported 
and two-thirds goes to local industry. 'The area under 
cotton cultivation has increased from 50,000 acres to 
55,000 acres. There is no difficulty whatever in market¬ 
ing the cotton and production is limited only by the 
availability of water. 

The principal variety of cotton grown in Israel is 
the Ae^a, a middle staple, which accounts for 90% 
of the crop. The remainder comprises the more volu- 
cdsle Pima, a long staple voriety. Expeiiihental pro- 


The increase in production of cotton led to on addi¬ 
tional investment in harvesting equipment, especially 
pickers. The Cotton Board dedded to extend the gin¬ 
ning season a few weeks longer, however, rather than 
to increase the ginning capacity. The increase in 
giiuiing in turn led to an increase in delinting, and 
die Board decided to export undelinted seed during 
the season to prevent a bottleneck from developing in 
delinting. 

As in past years, the Cotton Board took port in the 
International Exhibitions in Poznon, lagiBb and 
Budapest, where Israel-grown cotton made a fine 
showing. 







COTTO N PRODUCTION Cotton hoetaroogo and yiold por hoetoro 




Area 



Yield 


Country 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 



1,000 hectares 



Kilos per 

Hectare 


Asia and Oceania 
Aden. 

23 

21 

28 

16 

302 

268 

1 

‘ 243 

268 

Aighaniston . . 

101 

132 

142 

152 

257 

288 

230 

250 

Australia . . . 

12 

8 

16 

26 

151 

310 

1 576 

577 

Burma .... 

223 

247 

243 

243 

87 

66 

! 81 

81 

China (Mainland) . 

4.047 

4,168 

4,452 

4,654 

231 

244 

1 268 

270 

India. 

7,845 

8,160 

3.154 

8,215 

137 

139 

, ^31 

119 

Iron. 

374 

374 

! 405 

405 

247 

307 

' 300 

349 

Iraq. 

34 

30 

51 

51 

239 

163 

214 

193 

Israel. 

16 

13 

13 

17 

1,018 

1,084 

1,191 

1,196 

Korea, South . . 

32 

25 

, 23 

24 

169 

193 

239 

223 

Pakistan .... 

1,390 

1,486 

1,481 

1,497 

266 

284 

257 

265 

Syria. 

302 

292 

' 287 

295 

494 

523 

613 

565 

Thailand 

58 

70 

■ 68 

69 

206 

193 

240 

236 

Turkey .... 

660 

628 

' 680 

648 

371 

409 

479 

469 

Others .... 

53 

53 

56 

49 

— 

204 

t 

— 

Total. . . 

15,170 

15,707 

16,099 

1 16,361 

195 

‘ 211 

206 

Africa 

Angola .... 

36 

30 

32 

i 

32 

212 

179 

135 

135 

Cameroon 

68 

73 

73 

81 

208 

223 

208 

254 

Central Air. Rep 

174 

150 

136 

150 

58 

65 

72 

63 

Chad. 

339 

290 

293 

304 

100 

130 

121 

114 

(Congo Leopold 
ville) .... 

121 

121 

81 

61 

135 

108 

81 

90 

Ex-Fr. W. Africa 

162 

182 

182 

202 

102 

99 

93 

99 

Kenya .... 

49 

49 

55 

61 

52 

53 

59 

72 

Malawi .... 

36 

36 

36 

40 

90 

119 

149 

187 

Morocco .... 

13 

13 

17 

20 

365 

405 

465 

482 

Mozambique . . 

258 

279 

275 

283 

113 

140 

118 

127 

South Africa 

43 

51 

71 

71 

277 

214 

245 

306 

Sudan 

448 

441 

448 

441 

363 

231 

338 

* 

Tanzania . . 

192 

202 

202 

243 

203 

235 

272 

272 

U. A. R. 

696 

684 

676 

• 

657 

646 

745 

• 

Uganda .... 

730 

815 

870 

850 

90 1 

85 

91 

85 

Others .... 

287 

284 

292 

* 

1 

i 

— 

— 

— 

Total. . . 

3,652 j 

3,700 

3,739 

3,972 

256 

236 

267 

272 

World total . . . 

32,634 1 

32,784 

33,006 

33,175 

319 ! 

334 

342 j 

343 

Other Countries (American, European and the USSR — 

North America ! 

Honduras 6 ^ 9 ; 14 

based on hi 

15 

ghest yield 

786 

for 1965-66. 

750 

778 

776 

South America . . ! 

Peru. ! 

o 

CO 

260 

260 

251 

565 , 

544 

1 

513 

475 

Western Europe 1 

Greece .... 

206 : 

231 

140 

140 

435 



512 

Eastern Europe 

Albania .... 

IBI 


22 

22 

297 

331 

341 

341 

UeSeSsRe • • • • 

2,387 

2,480 

2,461 

2,422 

622 1 

708 

731 

779 


* PlguTM lor 1965-66 not ovoUablo. 


The reason ior Israel's being in the first place in the world in cotton yields is partly due to the fact that almost 
oil broell cotton fields are under full inlgotion. 
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SCIENCE 


ISRAEU ZOOLOGIST BREED GREY MULLET IN CAPTIVITY 


A major breakthrough in Ash culture, the 
complete domestication of the grey mullet, 
has been achieved at the Israel Agriculture 
Ministry’s Fish Culture Research Station 
at Dor, south of Atlit. For the first time 
in the world, they have successfully induced 
mullet (Mugil copito in Latin, Kifon in 
Hebrew, and Buri in Arabic), bred from 
birth in sweet water tanks, to spawn in 
captivity, a feat that scientists in many 
parts of the world have pursued unsuccess¬ 
fully for over 30 years. 

The zoologists responsible for this breakthrough 
are Dr. A. Yashuv, Director of the Fish Culture 
Research Station at Dor, near Haifa, and Dr. 
Mordecai Abraham. Lecturer in Zoology at the 
Hebrew University, Studies on this problem were 
initiated years ago by Prof. Karl Reich, of the 
Department of Zoology at the Hebrew University. 

The grey mullet, which when fully grown can 
attain a weight of three kilos, is commercially a 
most valuable fish. However, breeding it poses a 
problem, because its fry are extremely difficult to 
obtain in sufficiently large numbers. It spawns in 
the open sea, and while it penetrates into rivers, 
streams and lagoons when only a few weeks old, 
and is able to adapt to these sweet waters, it returns 
to the sea with the approach of its winter spawning 
season. 

For years the grey mullet has been caught at 
river mouths and has been used for restocking fresh¬ 
water ponds, in which it peacefully coexists with 


carp, inhabiting a different “niche” in the pond, 
to become an additional source of income. Owing 
to the annual fluctuations in the number that enter 
the rivers, the supply of mullet fry has been small 
and unreliable, and with the increasing amoimt of 
industrial pollution now affecting many rivers, it 
may within a few years disappear from them entire¬ 
ly. Finding ways of inducing the mullet to breed 
in captivity ha.s therefore become a matter of great 
importance. 

Working with mullet grown in sweet-water tanks, 
the scientists conducted exhaustive investigations 
into the whole complex of the fish’s reproductory 
process and the interrelation of the various endo- 
crinal glands. They then proceeded artificially to 
create sea water conditions in the tanks by pumping 
increasing quantities of saline water into them, by 
maintaining them at sea water temperature and 
through the use of other pumps, to simulate wave 
movements. 

Finally, they injected both the male and female 
mullets with pituitary gland extract (which controls 
endocrinal activity). The males were then stripped 
of their spermatozoa and the females of their eggs, 
and these were put together into a small vessel, 
where three days later, the fry emerged. They died 
after twelve days, but two more spawnings have 
since been achieved, and it is now only a matter of 
time before methods are perfected of nurturing the 
tiny fry to maturity. The commercial value of 
breeding the mullet in captivity is indicated by the 
fact that each female fish can produce tens of 
thousands of e^s. 



A NEW LASER SHOOTER DEVELOPED 
IN ISRAEL 


Prof. Uri Oppenheim of the Israel Technical 
Institute succeeded in develojung a new laser 
shooter, a hundred times more potent than 
others produced up to now. The length of the 
ray is such that it can penetrate into the at¬ 
mosphere. 

Tha invenwr and hi« project. 
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SOLAR COOKER DEVELOPED 
AT HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

For people for whom fuel is a problem and sun¬ 
shine is not, a "solar cooker" has been designed by 
scientists at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
The project is sponsored by the National Council 
of Research and Development of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s Office. 

The elaborate looking device, comprising a sys¬ 
tem of 12 identical concave mirrors, 30 cm. in dia¬ 
meter and mounted in three rows in a 90 cm. tall 
movable iron frame, reflects the sun’s radiation 
directly onto the bottom of the cooking pot. In 
bright sunshine, it will deliver 558 watts to the 
cooker gnd bring 2 litres of water to the boil in 
22 minutes. 

The cooker can be produced at a total cost of 
$10 to $12 and. after the initial investment, may 
mean a considerable saving in the household bud¬ 
gets of low-income familie.s in Africa, Asia and 
South America. The designers estimate that the 
cooker can last for 10 years or more. 

The cooker is a by-product of the solar eneigy 
research pioneered by Dr. Harry Tabor, head of the 
Nationai Physical Laboratory. His earlier work 
led to the development of the 100.000 solar water 
beaters cluttering Israeli roofs and a solar-powered 
generator. 



Ueduin oxperimentorB putting th« kettle on tor a cup ol 
daylight coilaa. 

The assembly of the cooker requires no technical 
skill, and it thus can be transported long distances 
and over poor roads with the mirrors stacked and 
packed separately, thus greatly reducing the possibi¬ 
lity of breakage. Dr. Tabor says that in any case, 
the cooker will still work at 90% effectiveness if one 
mirror breaks. A replacement, costing 30-40 cents, 
can easily be fitted by the user. 

The invention may be a valuable asset to thou¬ 
sands of families in the low-income bracket in tropi¬ 
cal and sub-tropical areas where wood is scarce and 
electricity expensive. It has recently been tested by 
Negev Beduin, and several have been sent abroad 
for trial. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE BUTTERFLIES 


Birds, like tourists, cover great distances in 
search of a more amenable climate, different scenery 
and exotic foods. How many people are aware 
that similar migration are made by some lepidop- 
tera, the order of insects which comprises butter¬ 
flies and moths, and that they may fly thousands 
of miles, or even across continents, for example, 
from Africa to Europe? These migrations of 
lepidoptera may involve several generations, a 
great-grand!!on arriving at a destination selected by 
a deceased great-grandfather pioneer. Swarms of 
monarch butterflies, for instance, leave Canada and 
the Northern United States every year to winter, 
naturally, in Miami. 

An Israeli entomologist. Professor Y. Rivnai. of 
the Volcani Institute of Agriculttual Research, to¬ 
gether with a team of assistants in cities and kib¬ 
butzim, is investigating the movements of Israel's 
lepidoptera. 

They have found that practically all the lepidop¬ 
tera are light-sensitive, and traps based on the light- 
at^cting principle have been placed at strategic 
points throughout the country. The butterflies and 
moths, whose movements would otherwise be diffi¬ 
cult to follow during the night, are thus being trap¬ 
ped, collected and identified. Sometimes their 
numbers reach tens of thousands. By this method 
it is possible to trace the annual' movements and 
aises of lepidoptera populations. 


Anybody who has watched a silkworm eating its 
way through a mulberry leaf can testify to cater¬ 
pillars being ravenous eaters of plants. Many of 
Israel’s lepidoptera, although beautiful, cause 
considerable damage to crops. Professor Rivnai’s 
research into the sudden appearance and dis¬ 
appearance of lepidoptera species is therefore not 
only of theoretical interest but also of practical im¬ 
portance to the farmers. 

The team has found that there are altogether 
about fifty species of lepidoptera in the country. 
Some of them are unadventurous and spend their 
entire life cycles in the Holy Land. Others migrate 
north of Israel in the summer, a second generation 
returning for the winter. Still others, like Painted 
Ladies {Pyrameis cardut) fly to Israel from Sudan, 
an inbetween generation being bom on route. A 
Noctuid Moth. Afirotis ypsalon, comes to Israel 
directly from Egypt, via the Red Sea and Eilat, or 
through the Sinai desert. In Israel, a second genera¬ 
tion is bom. which is joined by a local contingent 
of moths of the same species. All migrate north¬ 
ward for the summer months and return only for 
the winter. 

Professor Rivnai is continuing his investiga¬ 
tions in order to be able to alert the farmer to the 
mysterious comings and goings of these lovely but 
dratructive lepidoptera. 
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ASraiATlON. Ona oi a miIm oi moMie Burdb in 
granita on laaidantial buildings in Soo Pau)o< 
Brazil. 


Gershon 

Knispel 

ARTIST 

WITH A MESSAGE 


Cerar poga: Do^toning tha sett. Skatttti 
im earamie nurol for Hodia Univaratty. 



For Gershon Knispel artistic creativity, while intensely 
personal, has its broader social message. A former pupil 
of Mordecoi Ardon and on easel painter, he seeks and 
finds free expression in grophic art and fresco, both 
tedmiques aiming at a wider public. He is never 
tempted to cover a wcdl with abstract composition; he 
is more communicative, more conscious of purpose, in 
hgurotive art, whidi he finds a more suitable medium 
for his verve, his masterful craftsmanship. His natural 
preference is for projects conceived with the public in 
mind, rather than for individucd expressions of the 
artistic vision. 

His two latest graphic cycles are series of illustrations 
for the stories of Shalom Aleichem* and for a Hebrew 
version (by Raphael Elioz) of Bertolt Brecht's melan¬ 
choly ballad Kinderkreuzzug.** Knispel has been fami¬ 
liar with the album form for many years, and os for 
Ixfck as 1955 ho prepared a set of lithographs to go 
witii an anthology of contemporary verse, followed in 
the next year by drawings for a collection of Alexander 
Pen's poetry. 

In these albums Knispel developed his idea of present¬ 
ing each volume as an entity, with each page, in which 
the drawing and the calligraphy had been carefully 
integrated, constituting a distinct element in the overall 
composition. In the anthology the drawing is stylized, 
the humcm silhouette, full of movement, done in dark 
patches with great economy of line. It is the work of 
a sensitive young artist with a flcdr for decoration, rather 
them that of a mature master. In the Alexander Pen 
volume the treatment is weightier, more forceful. Here 
Knispel turns to undiluted realism. In lithography, where 
synthetic form and a decisive metaphor are essential, 
the result may be less than brilliant. 

A year in Munich, where Knispel studied graphic art, 
was significant in the evolution of his styte, no less, 
perhaps, them the four years he was later to spend in 
Brazil, engaged in monumental composition. Indeed his 
two recent cdbums reflect the impact of both the German 
expressionist tradition and of Latin-Americcm mxirol 
painting. 

How to find adequate graphic terms for the rich, teem¬ 
ing and — for the present generation — exotic world 
of Shalom Aleichem, wes a task from which any younger 
Israel artist, even one with Knispel's experience and 
talent for draughtsmanship, might shrink. 'Hie back¬ 
ground he constructs of remote, ramshackle, village 
cattages is edmost neutral in character, seen as if in a 
dectm; fhey ore mersses without detail, defining emd en¬ 
closing the cmc»stral Ectstem Europeem setting. Thte is 
the deemr vdthin which he places his figures — a mom 
playing a violin, a horse, a dog, delinecrted wife exesg- 
geroted expressionism, because of the difficulty of mokhig 

* Fourteen Prints for Shalom Aleiehem's Stories. Safrai Art 

Gallery, Jenuolem. 

** Published by Tarshish Books, Jeniscdem. 
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them stand out. The same effort and the some atmos- 
phere cxtn be discerned in his latest work. 

His cyde of lithographs for Bredit's "Children's Cru¬ 
sade" was published to mark the tenth anniversary of 
the death of that great man of the theatre. The twenty- 
four drawings are accompanied by the calligraphic text 
of the poetry, printed on transparent pages. This album 
is a mature work; the style is pronounced and the 
atmosphere austere. It is inspired by Brecht. The 
drawings are done in black patches out of which emerge 
pale faces, gesticulating hands, the marching feet of the 
children, surrounded by a wilderness of white space. 
The patches ore more dominant, the lines more subdued, 
in consonance vdth lithographic technique. 

There is also a growing concern for composition. Each 
page of the album is treated as a surface upon which 



“A siatOT IcHit her brother." RiyW : Fidlex colour lithograph. 


P'^riect balance must be achieved. This approach stems 
. duectly from mural painting, which was the principal 
occuixrtion of the artist during his years in Brazil. It is 
a te^nique with which he is thoroughly familiar, and 
which continues to be one of his major interests. Since 
his return to Israel two years ago he has completed a 
fresco for the Kiryot Hcdm Culture Centre near Haifa, 
and is now busy on preparatory work for wall composi¬ 
tions to adorn the future Haifa University. 

Knispel's work in Brazil is imposing in its volume and 
in the variety of techniciues employed — fresco, mosaic, 
encrusted terra cotta within a setting of enamelled 
‘ plaques. His most interesting creations are indubitably 
the decoration of the facade of the Soo Paolo Television 
House — four figtues in mosaic, covering cm areo of 


seven by three metres, projecting 
from an enormous white rectangle 
extending acrMS two sides of the 
edifice, cmd another mosaic 
the outer wall of the Solone Build¬ 
ing, depicting a man with arms 
outstretched towards the sun. 
Also noteworthy are sixteen stain¬ 
ed glass windows, set in the 
cupola of a Sao Paolo Syna¬ 
gogue, in which the dominating 
motif is Hebrew script. 

Gershon Knispel is young, 
active, socially engaged. As a 
graphic artist he won recognition 
at the Sao Paolo Bienn(de, at 
which he was awarded a prize. 



Today, as art consultant to the 
Hodfa City Council, he is trying 
to infuse art into the everyday 
life of the town, to promote more 
mural decoration, to introduce 
more sculpture into the municipal 
scfuores cmd gardens. 

Solitude is indi8penscd:>le for the 
artist, but how often does the 
product of egocentricity masque¬ 
rade OB the £mit of that true soli¬ 
tary reflection which can be 
secured only by the few? Ih this 
light cmd within the context of his 
own yoxmg country Knispel's 
attitude towczrds his art is doubly 
congenial and worthwhile. 
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PICTORIAL NEWS 



Dr. Ben-Asea proctising modicme withm a Bedouin tent. An 
anxious mother is wolchmg her son bem^ examined. ’ 
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ROMAN 
TREASURE 
DISCOVERED 
IN ISRAEL 

(See News From Israel 
Vol. XIII No. IS) 


The imeoiibed treasure I 


A rare find of over lU.OOO well-preserved Roman silver coins 
dating to the second and third century C.E. was discovered in 
Kurnub, site of the historic Nabataean Mamshit in the centre 
of the Negev, some 10 kms. south east of Dimona. 

I The money dates from a period between 100-135 C.E. 

corresponding with the reign of the Emperors Traijan and 
I Hadrian. 


ISRAELI PHYSICIAN 
AWARDED 
SCHWEITZER PRIZE 

Dr. Benjamin Ben-Assa, 
physician of Beersheba, Capi¬ 
tal of the Ncnev, was awarded 
the Dutch prize in memory of 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer for the 
year 1965. The prize is annu¬ 
ally bestowed upon the physi¬ 
cian who excelled in "serving 
humanity". 

Born in Holland, Dr. Ben- 
Assa immigrated to Israel in 
1950. After three years’ tvork 
in the Rambam Hospital in 
Haifa, he was transferred to 
Beersheba, where he was put 
in charge of the Medical 
Service for Bedouin tribes in 
the Negev. In this capacity he 
succeeded in drastically de¬ 
creasing mortality among their 
children and in improving 
their hygienic standards. In 
1962 he won a prize for 
pioneering work to combat 
TB among the Bedouin. 

Dr. Ben-Assa, dearly loved 
by his Arab patients who call 
him Aha Assa (Father Assa), 
is known fur his firm belief in 
brotherhood between Jews 
and Arabs. 

As a gesture of Israel’s good¬ 
will towards its neighbours, 
the Israeli physician requested 
the administrators of the 
Schweitzer Fund to transfer 
the prize money due to him to 
the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan in order to construct a 
children’s hospital in a refugee 
camp. 


ID 





SENATOR EDWARD KENNEDY VISITS ISRAEL 

Senator Ed%vard Kennedy and hit beautiful wife 
Joan visited Israel in order to take part in the un- 
veiling ceremony of a sculptured relief of the late 
John F, Kennedy at the Kennedy Memorial in Jeru¬ 
salem. 

The Senator and his wife were the first members 
of the Kennedy family to visit the shrine which is 
symbolically designed as a tree cut down before its 
time. According to the Israeli custom of dedicating 
trees in memory of the dead, the Kennedy couple 
planted a sapling in honour of the late President. 


rho Kennedys planting a tree personally In honour ot Ihu 
loto President. 



THE FEAST OF LIGHTS CELEBRATED IN ISRAEL 

Manuka, the Feast of Lights, commemorating the 
victory of the Maccabees over Hellenistic tyranny 
and the rededication of the Temple 2,100 years ago, 
was ushered tn with the kindling of the first Hanulco 
candle in Jewish homes throughout Israel. 

A special feature of this year’s Hanuha celebration 
was a drive to collect funds for those who lack light 
— the blind. School children and youth movement 
members sold candles for the holiday, the returns 
from which were donated to the fund for the blind. 

The annual celebration for children of the diplo¬ 
matic corps members was held in Jerusalem, 

Children of diplomats stationed in Jerusalem and their Israeli 
iriends entoy a performance a« a Konuka party. 



INTELUGENCE AND APTITUDE TESTS OF 
PRIMARY SCHOOL GRADUATES 

More than 50,000 pupils, graduates of the 8th 
grade of Israeli primary schools, underwent an intel¬ 
ligence and aptitude test this year in order to deter¬ 
mine whether ond to what extent they are entitled to 
reduction in their high school fees. 

Talented and needy students are completely or 
partly exempt from paying high school fees, in 
accordance with the results of the test. 

A class taking the test 



MEDITERRANEAN BEAUTY CONTEST 
IN ISRAEL 

The TeLAviv-Sheraton on December 22 was the 
site of a Mediterranean beauty contest. For the 
occasion eleven beauties arrived from six countries. 
Paquita Torres, 22, a striking brunette from Spain 
was proclaimed Miss Mediterranean and crowned by 
Miss Europe of 1966>1967. 

' From left to right: Deputy Katia Balatouto, from Greece; Miss 
Medilerroneon, Miss Europe 1966-1967, and Deputy Michelle 
Boule from France. 
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KIRYAT 

SHEMONA 

HALFWAY TO SUCCESS 

CStm IVew's Front Israel 
Voi XrV No. 2 /or 
introduction) 

When the rcdns come to Kiryot Shemona, 
every other bread-winner in this town of 3,800 
families lies awoke through the night. Will it 
still be raining in the morning? Will he miss 
out on another day's wages in the nearby kib¬ 
butz fields and feel even more powerless to 
help his family hold their own? 

Kryat Shemona — "Town of the Eight," — 
is a veteran among Israel's development 
towns. Veteran — more by virtue of age than 
accomplishment. Kiryat Shemona has yet to 
surmount the basic problems that bedevil 
many raw, immigrant communities: too little 
loccd industry, too much reliance on seascaicd 
farm empiloymmL 

Under sudi economic pummeling, the "turn¬ 
over" in flie town's population has been exces¬ 
sively high. Although the people living there 
today number 18,0u0 —r making IQryat She¬ 
mona |aio of fee largwt development fexwns 

12 , 


in Israel — forty per cent of those who first 
settled this site in 1949 have left. Forty per 
cent voted "No" to Kiryat Shemona. 

The turnover ratio is more than a statistic 
to ^e town's leaders and to the community. 
High tiimover points to a town, under long¬ 
standing attack, whose energy is continuously 
being diverted and short circuited. Those com¬ 
ing to Kiryat Shemona with some measure of 
education and job skill soon find it more pro¬ 
fitable and easier to move on and make tfieir 
homes elsewhere. For the forty per cent who 
voted "No", Kiryat Shemona was just a place 
en route. 

Left behind are many without training or 
drive to bestir themselves at home. Their re- 
hobUitation within Israel colls for greater 
efforts. Strange to the smell of success, many 
of the people of Kiryat Shemona have yet to 
be freed from the age-old oppressive feeling 
that where they live is but a home by default. 

Walk through this town caught in the rip¬ 
tide of circumstance and dizzying paced 
change. And draw up these rugged features 
in the profile of a development tovm: 

• Of the present population of Kiryat She¬ 
mona, the majority — 80 per cent — come from 
Moslem countries; 15 per cent from Eastern 
Europe; 5 F)er cent is native bom. Thirty per 
cent of the people are illiterate; all adults who 
immigrated from Moslem lands. 

• Among the town's 3,800 families, 300 
dejDend completely on public relief; 470 depend 
on public works projects; 180 families receive 
partial relief or other help from the local wel¬ 
fare office, 

• Only 1,440 are employed in local indus¬ 
try and construction, out of a potential Icbour 
force of 6,000 persons. Some 2,100 are listed 
as self-employed or engaged in service occu¬ 
pations. This figure becomes for from impres¬ 
sive as soon os one notes that it includes many 
small artisans such as cobblers, tinsmiths and 
others who barely eke out a minimum subsis¬ 
tence for their large families. 'The 1,600 who 
work outside the town, mcdnly os day labour¬ 
ers in the fields and orchards of neighbouring 
commimcd settlements, ore at the mercy of 
weather and flie now-ond-then demand for 
extra hands. 

• Housing conditions offer further proof 
that Kiryat Shemona has not yet quite passed 
the "awkward" stage. Though its residents 
con gain title to their present apartments on 
a rentcd-purchase basis, only a fourth of them, 
however, hove been financicdly strong enough 
to take advantage of tiie favourable terms. In 
addition, although the average family in IQr- 




The typicol development town is drab and dreary. 


yal Shemona is a iourlh larger than the 
national average, there have not been funds 
at hand to enlarge many of the original hous¬ 
ing units of 350 square feet which are now in¬ 
adequate. Some 550 units are badly over¬ 
crowded and 850 units still have outdoor 
sanitary facilities 

• With more than 20 p>er cent of the popula¬ 
tion depending on public welfare and work- 
relief projects, relief and welfare costs run 
high. Unduly high as well is education, 
which claims a large portion of Kiryat She- 
mona's budget. As in many bustling deve¬ 
lopment towns, the percentage of youngsters 
is higher here than in the coimtry at large. 
Fully 46 per cent ol the community is 18 years 
of age or younger. As a result, education and 
welfare absorb nearly half of tlie total bud¬ 
get of the local Council. 

Handicapped, Kiryat Shemona yet has the 
potential for the tough trick, that of transform¬ 
ing a hard-pressed development town into a 
thriving community. Her springboard into 
the future, she feels, is the very group which 
troubles her most, her children. Many of them, 
alert to the drive and tlirusl of modem Israel, 
have set their sights well beyond the narrow 
horizons of their immigrant parents. Others 
are still trying hard to find fiieir way from the 
old world to the new. 

Of some 550 adolescents in Kiryat Shemona, 
150 are in secondary schools; 110 attend youth 
dubs, or receive vocational training in various 
other ways. Yet 300 have neither work nor 
odequote opportunity to pick up educational 
or vocational skills. Juvenile delinquency is 
not a serious problem in Kiryat Shemona as 
yet, but groups of idle youngsters tend increas¬ 
ingly to get into trouble over petty offences. 

Among the facilities requested by the town's 
representatives are playgrounds; sports facili¬ 


ties; a permanent building lor the youth cen¬ 
tre; facilities for at least two more youth cen¬ 
tres; a community centre with on adequate 
library for the fast developing Northern sec¬ 
tion of town; workshops for artisans and 
nurseries for the children of working mothers. 

Kiryat Shemona, meanwhile, is not idle. 
Viewed from another angle, the town's profile 
tells a story of modest success. Founded at 
the height of Israel's mass immigration, when 
the young nation's economy reeled from 
miracle to miracle, Kiryat Shemona has grown 
into an ottractive town. Its white houses brave¬ 
ly climb the hills of the narrow valley in 
which much of the town is located. From a 
handful of Yemenite families who came here 
ill 1949, Kiryat Shemona's population grew to 
6,000 persons in 1954, to 12,000 in 1960 and 
18,000 today. The projected population target, 
according to the national master plan, is 25,000. 

The town has managed, as well, to attract 
and hold a number of small industrial esta¬ 
blishments, including a textile factory, a chick¬ 
en plucking and freezing plant and a few motor 
repair shops. Another textile plant now under 
construction will provide work for some 500 
people. In fact, Kiryat Shemona for an over¬ 
long period has been facing the same paradox 
that plagiies so many development towns: a 
sizable relief load, side by side with a consi¬ 
derable number of job openings (in Kiryat 
Shemona some 130) which can not be filled 
for lack of candidates with suitable skills. 

The prospects for Kiryat Shemona are good. 
Her low start and her backsliding progress can 
be reconciled. A new leadership today is 
developing from within the commiinity, and 
there are plans for stepped-up government cdd 
to accelerate the town's coming of age. Stir¬ 
ring within Kiryat Shemona is the sense that 
the town can catch up with its future. 
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Ephrai m K. i shon 

Your horoscope, sir 


ARIES (Mctrch 21 to April 20) any documents. Remember . CAPRICORN (December 21 
Your bank manager, bom Amcdek. to lanuary 20) Friendly rela¬ 

under the sign of Cancer, LIBRA (September 23 to Octo- ^ions and understond^g on the 
wants to ^e you urgently and 2 I) Your partner won't P™"* ° Gemini senior official 

your relations with him will be- come back after all. You 1^- ®nable you to realize your roei- 
Some temporarily strained. This ggnie somewhat pessimistic os dreams. Try not to disdoee 

is the right time to register cdl q result of certain painful fiscal views on certain affairs, 

your property in your wife s developments, on the other Everybody agrees with you, so 

hand a successful arm^ opera- what’s the use? There just isn't 

TAURUS (April 21 to May 20) tion will cause you great glee, anyone to take his place. 
Certain public figures ore try- Lodge appeal. Start smoking, 

ing to provoke you into blow¬ 
ing your top. Keep cool and 
be sure to get enough sleep. 

Quiet, friendly man-to-man 
talks with your assessing offi¬ 
cer will open you new vistas. 

No lottery win this week. Park 
only in parking lot. 

GEMINI (May 21 to June 21) 

Many of your friends go on 
trips and all you get from 
them are postcards. This is 
hardly the time to set up new 
dupyards. Gradually, you go 
to pieces. Don't be taken in by 
demagogy. 

CANCER (June 22 to July 22) 

An excellent period for com¬ 
merce cmd industry, your efforts SCORPIO (October 22 to AQUARIUS (January 21 to 

in this field succeed nicely, but November 21) A Pisces execu- February 19) The atmosphere 
you ore dagued by home- officer will contact you is becoming strained. An orm- 

wckness. Beware of omcial officictlly. The friendly relations ed Kunstetter is looking for you 
forms, ^friend tax official between the two of you will all over town and a certain 
bom under Leo. Switch l.aw- gradually blossom into real debt is becoming most topical, 
y®™- love. This is a good time to Your desire for change is 

LEO (July 23 to August 23) improve your appearance and bringing you into conflicts with 
A certain person in Jerusalem manners. Avoid hair standing the Establishment. Beware of 
is trying to do you out of your on end. lack of indifference, 

property. Remember: much SAGITTARIUS (November 22 PISCES (February 20 to 

property,^ many worries. Dodge to December 20) The strange March 20) Your old longing for 
groups of cmgry people cr^c^ behaviour of a certain bill you making the headlines is at long 
mg gate of your plant. Gird received from an apparently last raized. Try to adapt to 
your loms. very sound company will speed the new social ca-der which 

VIRGO (August 24 to Sep- up your heartbeat. A sudden limits your freedom of move- 
tember 22) An ugly rumour you nocturnal operation will help ment for a certain time. Keep 
yourself have launched lost you restore the family budget, stiff upper lip and contact your 
month comes true in its every The need for applying pressure neighbours by knocking on the 
detail. Let others engage in and violence becomes very w^. Accept important poei- 
business vigorously. D^'t sign reod. tidti in pdoy-octing <drde. 
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It's all — well, nearly all—in the bible* 


How effidoit !« Hebrew, a language that lay 
fallow for 1<700 _ yean, as a modem means of 
expression? Curiosity was re-awakened recently 
when a Hebrew a^ter, ShmUel Agnon, became co- 
recipient of the Nobel prize for literature. The 
answer seems to be that it does pretty well, but 
might do even better if it’comi>romised a little bit 
more. 

The process of creating svemacular Hebrew be¬ 
gan, shortly before Agnon was bora, eighty years 
ago, with the solemn oath of an rarly pioneer, 
EUezer Ben Yehuda. Disembarking in Palestine, 
he undertook never again to speak any language 
but Hebrew to bis wife and friends, a group of like- 
minded monomaniacs. As far as we know, he 
never broke his vow and the result was the 
first Hebrew dictionary. Much of its contents 
were the creatures of Ben Yehuda’s fertile brain, 
produced for everyday communication, in a lan¬ 
guage which for hundreds of years had been used 
only in prayer, religious study and as a secret code 
between Jewish merchants. 

Ben Yehuda and his friends were writers, poets, 
political pamphleteers and, above all, Zionists. In 
order to reconstitute the language, tltey plunged 
into the past, where they discovered two languages, 
or layers of language: biblical Hebrew, old, pure 
and picturesque; and the more academic and sup¬ 
ple Talmudic form, employed by scholars after the 
exile of the Jews. The fust Hebraists despised the 
Talmudic language for its Aramaic, Roman and 
Greek impurities; subsequent writers turned to it 
partly because this was the language employed in 
rabbinical lore, in which they, like Agnon, had been 
steeped in their youth. 

But for everyday use new, mundane words were 
in constant demand. This was made simpler by the 
mechanics of Hebrew (and Semitic) structure. All 
Hebrew words are derived from a limited number 
of stems, each commonly made up of three conso¬ 
nants. When the Hebrew restorers tackled their task 
they found a handy, concertina-like structure with 
organic gaps that had only to be filled with new 
derivatives. This system of language-building had 
two advantages. First, it was easy to learn once 
the student had a few hundred stems and a smatter¬ 
ing of grammar. Second, there was little need 
for borrowing from other languages. 

Without the passion hnd erudition of these early 
forenmners Hebrew would not be a living language 
today. But passion alone could not have made 
of Hebrew the complex and precise national lan¬ 
guage it is today. What saved it from going the 
way of Irish was the foundation of the state of 


Israel, and the mass influx of hundreds of thousands 
of immigrants speaking dozens of different languag¬ 
es. The urgent need of these immigrants to com¬ 
municate with each other, and to set in motion the 
organs of state, was transposed into a dynamo for 
the mass-production of language. 

There was no time to wait while schoiara dickered 
over linguistic niceties. The press took over, produc¬ 
ing words off the cuff to fit the rush of events aa|||^ 
the breadth of headlines. The machinery of goverm”^ 
ment, army, parliament, the professions, schools and 
the arts cried out for the lubricant of words. And 
the words came in torrents, their flow accelerated 
by the heady stimulus of new nationhood. 

Israel’s first foreign minister, Moshe Sharett, off 
to an international conference, was cornered by the 
press at Uie airport and asked about the purpose of 
the meeting; “procedural,” he began to say, then 
stopped: “We ought to have a Hebrew word for 
that,” he said, and invented one, nohal, on the spot. 
The word “takrit” was coined for the first border 
incident; “sar,” minister was lifted from the bible; 
’^hashm^” electricity, derives from Ezekiel, and its 
derivative “hashroalit,” for an underground train, 
materialised when a translation was needed for the 
title of an imported film. 

Scholars, meanwhile, had refused to be shunted 
aside and had formed the National Hebrew Academy, 
whose job it is to prevent the forest of words from 
turning into a jungle. The academy operates mainly 
through small expert committees covering every 
possible activity from space medicine to footbalL 
Every two months it meets in full session to pro¬ 
nounce sentence on the new words put forward by 
the committees. These words are then circulated 
through the press. Naturally enough, there are also 
many inliltralors that creep into popular currency 
through various back doors. 

But modern Israeli vernacular is still uncommon¬ 
ly pure from imported foreign phrases. This is true 
even of newspapers, which are traditionally light- 
fingered. And Hebrew literature rarely compro¬ 
mises. Some writers adhere rigidly to the pseudo- 
biblical; others like Agnon, fix painstakingly on the 
Talmudic, both groups dismissing the innovations 
as neither fish nor fowl. However, as one leading 
Hebrew scholar, Keuven Sivan, puts it, the merging 
of the two forms is vital to the proper evolution of 
the language. Uniike many of his colleagues. Dr. 
Sivan goes a step further and would allow a certain 
leniency even in the matter of borrowing from other 
languages. For, as he says, English, the richest of 
languages, is the greatest thief of them alL 


*R«pMdaoMl from "Tho Eeaaomist", U»daD 
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ISRAEL ANO RUMANIAN 
WOMEN BASKETBALL TEAMS 
MEET INprSL-AVIV 

In o pacUtd Mpdium in Tel-Aviv 
women team* cf Rwinonio** Bwea- 
re*t Po^fchnico^ and Icnter* Mac> 
oobee Tet>A«iv %et for a match 
toithin the frametoorfc e/ <h« Etiro' 
bean Ctt]h ^The iwm* ««*» 

61 1 43 m favoi^ of R«ntanfa. 


TEL-AVlV-SALONlkA Idl s' '71-^15? 

IN BASKETBALL Vj. . 

TeLAviv MoccoM, Israel’* 
holders, met A. S. Art* of Soloiwl,;'- -r; 
(Greece) In the first leg of 
Ewropean Cal* for hdfhetboll 
holders at the Ynd Eliahu Slgdi pife ’? 
on 12 January. Maccahi tuwiisj^^sp 
Saloniha In the game 

Though losing the retignU'- 
in Sedoniha by 71:91» TeM|||^M 
Maccahi uwn the tie ond 
odoanee to the neat round oTlShr *.'-; 
EureRcnn Ci^ tournament where- ; a 
they will n»eet the Spanish champh.'’-^ 
on*/- luvcntcd of Barcelona. 
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TIm FoiaioB Miniitar oi Gabon, Mr. loan Engono, pladiu tha aaib and Star of tha Ordar of lha 

Zodiae on Praildant Shozar. 


FOREIGN MINISTER OF GABON VISITS ISRAEL 


The friendship and “identity of views” which 
characterize the bonds between Israel and Gabon 
were emphasized in a joint communique signed in 
Jerusalem 1^ the Foreign Ministers of both coun¬ 
tries. Welcoming the Foreign Minister of Gabon, 
M. Jean Engone, Foreign Minister Abba Eban lauded 
Gabon’s progress as evidence of how a your^ na¬ 
tion could develop when its dlite was dedicated to 
the cause of economic and social advancement. 

He pointed out that Gabon had revealed itself as 
one of the richat countries of Africa, and as a 
symbol of African development. Noting the role 
of youth in Gabon, he said that Israel was happy 
to have contributed of her own experience in this 
field, and was proud that the Israel Army was able 
to play a peaceful role through the Gadna Youth 
Corps and the Nahal agricultural pioneering 
corps instructors. He also spoke of Israel-Oabon 
cooperation in international forums. 

M. Engone was received by President Sbazar at 
file Presidetttial Residence in Jerusaletp, and,, later 
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on called on Knesset Speaker Kadish Luz. He con¬ 
ferred high Gabon honours —Star of the Order of 
the Zodiac — in the name of President Mlia on 
Mr. Shazar end Mr. Luz. He also visited Yad 
Vashem, Israel’s Heroes’ and Martyrs’ Memorial 
Authority, and laid a wreath on Herzl’s tomb. 

The friendship between Gabon end Israel, their 
fruitful cooperation in many fields devek^pment 
and their “identity of views” were stressed in a 
joint statement issued by the Foreign Ministers. 
The statement stressed the common desire of both 
countries for strengthening the close economic ties 
adiich have existed between the two.countries since 
Gabon achieved independence. 

Both countries reaffirmed their joint conc ern for 
the respect of the sovereign and territo ri al rights 
of all states for the abstention from fiie use of 
force in any form and for the settling cd inter- 
natumal disputes through peaceful means and direct 
negotiations. They also gave their full support to 
the endeavours aimed at liquidating the vmtiges of 
colonialism and racism in Africa and dsewfaere. 



Inwel Desicn Week, in which hundreds of industrialists, a panel of judges and many 
thousa n ds of customers hidped to promote higher standards of industrial design, was wound 
up on 26 January in Tel Aviv. 

Co-sponsored by the h£nistry of Commerce and Industry, the Mimstiy 
of Tourism, the Institute for Design and Packagiag and the Consumers* 
Council, the **Week*’ — which actually lasted a fortnight — featured ezhild- 
tiona of rammended products, seminars on “The Role of Graphics in Indus¬ 
trial Design’’ and “Designing Ceramcs and Industrial Earthware,’* and 
special displays in Israel’s main cities of select products by foreign designers. 

“This Design Week should be seen as a means to educate the public 
to ask for better things from the shopkeeper, and for the shopkeeper to ask 
for better things from the manufacturer,’’ Mr. Ze’ev Sharef. the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, said in officially opening the first Week. He expres¬ 
sed satisfaction at the high design level of tihe products on view. 

At the opening, prizes were rewarded to designers and manufacturem in 
five categories: furniture, hardware, kitchen utensite, plastics, and electronics. 

The exhibition included 360 products submitted by 90 manufacturers, 
from which the winners were chosen by five panels of judges. The largest 
number of entries, 132 from 23 manufacturers, competed in the plastics 
category. 

The panel of experts sdu> judged the kitchen utensils category, with S3 entries from 11 
manufacturers, observed that special progress had been made in this field since two years ago, 
when an earlier design competition was held. 


design 

week 
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At the Exhibition Opening, the Russian 
Artist, Samuel Rosen, centre, and at his 
right Haim Gamru, Tel Aviv Museum 
Direclor. 


Tu Bishvat, the fifteenth day of the Hebrew month of Sfivat 
— the "New Year of the Trees" — was celebrated by thou 
sands of Israel beys and yirls throughout the country with 
the customary ritual of tree-planting. 

Every variety of tree mentioned in the Bible as growing 
in the Jerusalem Hills will eventually' be planted in the 
Teachers' Union Botanical Garden, which was started near 
the village of Ma'cdeh Hahamisha in the Jerusalem Corridor. 
Union representatives planted 2,000 saplings as the first 
stage of the Garden. The Garden is to get 40,000 trees as ct 
gift of the International Federation of Teachers' Unions, and 
60,000 more from teachers in Israel itself 

A quarter of a million trees were planted, in the presence 
and largely by the hands of twelve hundred youngsters, in the 
1,250-acre holiday forest that is planted in the Jordan Valley 



RUSSIAN ARTIST WELCOMED TO 
TEL AVIV MUSEUM 

The Tel Aviv Museum welcomed 
Russian artist, Samuel Rosen, to an 
exhibition of contemporary drawing. 
He came to Israel to visit his mother 
and brother, and during this time dis¬ 
played a number of works he brought 
with him. His drawings were appre¬ 
ciated not only for their artistic vedue, 
but for the memories they evoked of 
the place he portrays — Vilna, one of 
the great centres of Jewish learning and 
cultiire before the war. Many Israel citi¬ 
zens were born in or near Vilna, and it 
is also the birth-place of famous artists 
and scholars throughout the world. 

Mr. Rosen fought and was wounded 
in the Underground Movement. In 
Israel he plans to make a series of 
drawings, which he will display in a 
special exhibition in Russia. 


« 





COLOMBIA DEFENCE MINISTER VISITS 
ISRAEL 

While he was on a week's visit to Israel, it 
was announced that Chief of Staff of Colombia 
Defence Forces, General Gerardo Ayeube 
Choux, became the Minister of Defence. He 
toured Israel and also met with the Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defence, Mr. Levi 
Kshkol. 

Mmistar ol Defence o! Colombia, General 
Gerardo Ayeube Chau*, reviewng Israel 
troops 



POULTRY DISEASE CURED 

An important branch of Israel Agriculture, 
poultry raising, was seriously threatened by 
a persistent disease, Loringo, but it has nov/ 
been eliminated. Dr. Yehuda Zamberg, of the 
Agricultural Research Station, and the coun¬ 
try's leading expert in the field, has produced 
a remedy that is both a preventive and a 
cure Until three montlis ago Loringo had 
spread to almost half the chickens in Israel 
it produces sores and in three days the bird 
suffocates Dr. Zamberg has injected his serum 
into a million chickens during a period of six 
weeks, and not one of them has been ailing 
since. 

Dr. Yehuda Zamberg injechng a chicken in hi$ labo.'atory 



CZECK VOLIEYBALLERS SCORE IN 
ISRAEL 

The Red Stars of Prague played 
spirited volleyball in various ports of 
Israel, and scored 3:1 against the 
Israel National Team. In Prague, a 
month ago, the Red Stars also scored 
ahead of Israel 3 :0. Israel was more 
fortunate in Geneva, chalking up 
scores of 3 : 0 twice against the Swiss. 

Stars and (srael voUeybalit^rfi Iflop high lov 
thr hat 
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Pletura taken at the inaugurol ceremony. 


BRODY AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING BUILDING DEDICATED AT lEGHNION 


“Israel leads the list of countries in rate of agri¬ 
cultural growth, both total and per capita, and is 
far above the next nearest country on the list, in 
the FA.O.’s latest survey of the state of food and 
agriculture in the world”. Professor H. Finkel of 
the Technion’s Lowdennilk Faculty of Agricultural 
Engineering pointed out. He was speaking at the 
well-attended dedication ceremony of the Samuel 
Brody Building held at Technion City recently and 
went on to add that since the formation of the 
State, while the population had increased threefold, 
total agricultural production had increased thirty 
times, to a value of close to one-and-a-half billion 
Israel pounds in 1965. In the same period, agri¬ 
cultural exports had increased about five times, and 
of the 86 million dollars worth exported in 1965, 
15 million dollars were from products other than 
citrus. This phenomenal rate of growth, he continu¬ 
ed, had taken place despite the fact that tiie labour 
force engaged in agriculture had dropped from 35 
to 13%. These facts and figures were a more than 
adequate testimony to the continuing importance of 
agricultural engineering to the economy. 

The Samuel Brody Building in the Walter C. 
Lowdermilk Faculty of Agricultural Engineering 
was designed to house agricultural machinery for 
testing and research purposes, and was made pos¬ 
sible by a generous donation from the late Mr. 
Samuel Brody, a prominent Detroit businessman 
and philanthropist who died in 1960. It is an 
essential facility of the Farm Power and Machinery 
Option chosen by some 50% of the students who 
have studied agricultural engineering at the Tedini- 
on. “Here”, according to Prof. N. Buras, Dean of 


the Lowdermilk Faculty of Agricultural Engineering, 
who presided at the ceremony, “students will learn 
about, and experiment on, implements used in the 
production, harvesting, processing and preservation 
of foods and fibres. Here research will be conducted 
for the improvement of these processes.” 

Mr. Robert Brody, son of late Samuel Brody, 
officially opened the bwlding by operating the electric 
switch which automatically opens the huge hangar¬ 
like doors. He pointed out tiiat “Technology and 
science are the most important resources possessed 
by Israel today, and are the key to her economic 
survival”. He explained that his late father's inter¬ 
est in agricultural engineering at the Technion had 
been stimulated by Professor Walter C. Lowdermilk 
whom he had first met in Detroit in 1953. His 
father's belief in the importance of agricultural en¬ 
gineering to Israel had found fitting expression in the 
Samuel Brody Building. 

The Samuel Brody Building is an interesting and 
novel experiment in the use of modem building 
materials. Sheets of corrugated asbestos cement 
and fibre glass have been erected under stress, in 
such a way as to give greater rigidity than ordinarily 
achieved. This has made possible the use of a 
lighter supporting metal construction. Among other 
distinctive features is an elevator with a capacity of 
6 tons used both as a revolving stage for demonstra¬ 
tion and display purposes and in order to lower 
materials and equipment into the basement. There 
is also a soil bin, 50 metres long, and wide and 
deep enough for tractors to conduct tillage experi¬ 
ments. in the basement. 
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Miss Shegulla Abiaham Saralkar has just returned 
irozn Israel after completing the Hebrew Teacher's 
Training Course at the Mahon Gold Institute, 
lerusolem. 

A post-graduate of the Bombay University, she 
passed the B.A. Degree Examination with Hebrew 
and History as her subjects. She took a keen interest 
in the subjects taught in Israel, particularly Bible 
Studies, Judaism and Tora. At present she is con¬ 
ducting classes at the Jacob Sassoon School, Byculla 
Bombay. 

Israel Opens Embassy in Cambodia 

Israel has opened on Embassy in Cambodia, 
bringing the number of its full resident diplo¬ 
matic missions in Asia to eight. At a festive 
ceremony in Riom Phen, the Cambodian capi¬ 
tal, on 10 February, Mr. Raphael Ben-Shalom, 
the new Ambassador, presented his letter of 
credence to Mr. Cliau Son Cocsal, the acting 
Head of State and Speaker of Parliament. 

Addressing the ceremony, Mr. Cocsal wel¬ 
comed the growing ties of Hendship and co¬ 
operation between the two countries. He stres¬ 
sed Cambodia's and Israel's identity of views 
on the principle that relations between States 
should be based on mutual respect for sove¬ 
reign independence and territorial integrity. 

Noising Israel's pioneering efforts to fertilize 
her land and solve her water problem, Mr. Coc¬ 
sal emphasized the sj^it of peace cherished 
by the Israeli people, which, he said, was 
identical with the aspirations of the Cambodian 
IpeopJe. He concluded by hoping that the co¬ 
operation between the two countries would be 
expanded in the future. 


More Araf» and t>ru8as at Secondary Schoob 

Some 3,550 Arab and Druse boys and 
attended secondary school last year — 57 jper 
cent more than thiw years ago, Mr. Ya'acov 
Solid, the Deputy Director-General of the 
Israeli Ministry of Education, stated at the 
dedication of a new high school building at 
the village of Rama, in northern Israel, which 
is mainly inhabited by Arabs and Druses. 

The number of Aiab and Druse high school 
students who matriculated has risen from 10.5 
in 1963 to 27 per cent this past year, Mr. Sarid 
said. The Ministry has prepared a five-year 
plan to biiild 500 new classrooms in Arab 
schools at a cost of IL5 million. 

Ford Seeks Permission to Assemble in tura^ 

The Ford Motor Company is negotiating for 
permission to assemble trucks and tractors in 
Israel. If approved the Ford agents, Palestine 
Automobile Corporation, will assemble Ame¬ 
rican and British Ford products. 

For has extended a letter of intent to Dr. 
Shaul Lipschitz, head of Palestine Automobile, 
confirming the plans subject to the completion 
of financial arrangements. 


ParticulazB regarding "NEWS FROM 
ISRAEL" as required by the Registrar | 
of Newspopem. j 

1. Place of Publication: Consulate of Israel in I 
India, 50 Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, ; 
Bombay 26. 

2. Periodicity of its publication: rortiiighlly. j 

3. Printer's name: Mr. V. F. Shah ! 

Waglc Process Studio & Press Pvt. Ltd. 
Nationality: 1 ndian 

Address: Sir P. M. Road, Bombay 1. 

4. Publisher’s name: Mr. Reuven Dafni, 

Consul of Israel 

Nationality: Israeli 

Address: 50 Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay 26. 

5. Editor’s name: Mr. Kcuven Dafni, Coii-sul 
of Israel. 

Nationality: Isnaeli. 

6. Names and addresses of individuals who 
own the newspaper and partners or share¬ 
holders holding more than one percent of 
the total coital: Consulate of Israel in 
India, 50, Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay 26. 

I, Reuven Dafni hereby declare that the parti¬ 
culars nven above are true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

(Reuven Dafni) 

1st March, 1967 Consul of Israel 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SEMINAtt ON 


ARCHITECTURAL CERAMICS AT EIN-HOD 

A seminar on Architectural ceramics took place at 
Ein-Hod between the 12th October and the 26th 
November, 1966. A committee of representatives of 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, the Ministry 
for Housing, the Foreign Office and the Public 
Council far Culture and Arts organised and financed 
this seminar. 

Mrs. Genie Ber^jer, who participated on behalf of 
the Ministry for Culture and Education in a seminar 
on architectural ceramics held in Gmunden. Austria, 
took the initiative to organise a similar one here in 
Ein-Hod. 



A decorative wall — Ljaito Mizjtani. 


Six artists from Israel and six from different 
countries (Austria, Japan, Sweden, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia) took part in this seminar. 

The aim was — a dialogue between professionals 
to learn ways of expression from different countries 
in order to deepen the artistic perception and pro¬ 
mote development of industrial, artistic and archi¬ 
tectural ceramics in Israel as well as to encourage 
architects to use works of art for the decoration of 
buildings. 

Works of a high standard were created by Israeli 
artists as well as by those from foreign countries. 

These works were exhilrited first at Ein-Hod and 
later in Haifa. 

The seminar has brought in contact different 
schools of artistic endeavour and it is hoped that ^ decoroiive wall — uila Viotti. 

its influence will enrich in future house decoration 




A dscoratija woU — Gdula Qsrsn. 


A tile for wall covartno — Ulla Violtl. 
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JEWISM RITUAL ART 







































Tora Scroll* ; (left) Garmany — 18th Century (middle) Indio — ISth Century (rxoiit; Petsia — 18th Century. 

JEWISH RITUAL ART 


The Biblical injunction against graven im¬ 
ages, an<i the later injunctions of the Rabbis 
led both Jews and non-Jews to conclude that 
Jews ore creative people and have no ability 
in the plastic arts. 

It should not be forgotten that during the 
period in Europe when art was at its pinnacde 
the Jews were in homeless exile. Nor should 
it be forgotten that during the greatest part of 
that 1900 year F>eriod, they lived tinder the 
most degrading situation. They had neither 
the means nor the peaceful conditions in 
which great art is created. 

What they did create had to have close 
personal meaning for them, and had to be 
ecBily transportable in cose they were forced 
to leave suddenly. Unfortunately, this occur¬ 
red all too frequently because of pogroms, 
expulsions and persecutions. It is therefore 
astonishing that there are os many examples 
of Jewish ritual art extant as are found in 
museums and in private collections. 


The Jewish artisans and craftsmen were good 
copyists of current styles, which they adapted 
to the ritual objects which were so dear to 
them and which reflect the many styles and 
periods of civilization which the wandering 
Jewish people experienced. 

Thus the Torah, the Jews dearest possession, 
was adorned with silver crowns, breastplates, 
finiols end mantles which were worthy of the 
mighty monarchs for whom treasures of in¬ 
comparable beauty were creerted by non- 
Jewi^ ortisems. 

Chanukah Menorahs often took their decora¬ 
tive mcjtif from palaces and ca&edrals. For 
instance, some created in Renaissance Italy 
resemble the high vaulted naves of the cathe¬ 
drals and have a cutout decoration which 
resembles the rose windows which had be¬ 
came so popular then. ^ 

The 17th cmd 18th century Polish craftsmen ^ 
who cs-eated ritued objects of extraordinarily 
beautiful cmd highly complex design reflect 
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the exotic ridi designs with which Polish ctnd 
Russian noblemen decorated their palace and 
churches, the outcome oi a Byzantine and 
western influences. 

Though possessing no castles themselves 
they very fancifully created ‘castles' of silver 
and gold to hold the wices with which they 
escorted the 'Sabbath Queen' when the Sab¬ 
bath ended, and that is why so many B'somim 
boxes resemble castles. Articles which had a 
pedestal, such as wine goblets, candelabra, 
seder plates, Etrog boxes, B'somim boxes were 
^'equently adorned with angles, birds, animals, 
and even gargoyles — again reflecting the 
styles of the times. 

The calligraphy and illustration of most of 
the manuscripts which are extant ore as 
beautiful as those done by the finest Italian 
and Spanish calligraphers. This has led cer¬ 
tain exports to believe that this was not the 
work of Jewish hands. In a few cases, it is 
known that the calligraphy was done by 
Jewish experts but the illustrating was turned 
over to non-Jewish hands. 

Art in the Bible 

The initial source of Jewish ritual art is the 
Bible. It is very explicit in its instructions re¬ 
garding the construction of the Tabernacle, 
the Ark of the Covenant, the Golden Menoroh, 
the Eternal Light, the Altar, the sacrificial 
vessels. All these had to be made of precious 
metals (gold, silver, brass, bronze), and rare 
woods — all beautifully worked. *1116 Book of 
Exodus chapter 25, 26, 27 refers to this fact. 

The vestments of the Priests and Levites are 
so explicitly described in Exodus, ch^ter 28, 
os to colour, fabric, cut, embroideries, pre¬ 
cious stones and other embellishments, that 
the Catholic Church has used them os a basis 
for the magnificent robes of their higher 
church dignitaries. 

Poet Biblical 

Contrary to popular opinion, decorations 
were quite widely used in synagogue decora¬ 
tion. Excavated synagogues of the early cen¬ 
turies of the common Era reveal spacious 
buildings with beautifully worked stone Capi¬ 
tols and pillars of fine quality. Some have 
well-executed mosaic floors and decorated 
walls and ceilings depicting signs of the sea¬ 
sons and the zodiac and pastoral scenes. An 
extremely well preserved mosaic floor was 
found at the excavated Galilean synagogue 
^ the 6th century C.E. at Beit Al^a. This 
r floor has been transferred to the Israel Museum 
in Jerusalem where it is on permanent dis¬ 
play. 


Middle Ages 

The period from the Middle Ages through 
the 18th century was the most productive. 
Handwritten and printed manuscripts of the 
Bible, prcryerbooks, Pesach Haggadot, Megil- 
lot, (Scrolls of Esther, Ruth, Song of Songs, 
Ecclesiastes, Lamentations), Ketuboth (marri¬ 
age contracts) oi rare artistic craftsmanship 
are to be found in museums throughout the 
world. The finest public collections are in the 
Israel Museum in Jerusalem, the Jewish 
Museum in London, and in the Rijks Mu¬ 
seum in Amsterdam. Small but representa¬ 
tive and beautiful collections are at the Great 
Synagogue in Rome and in private collections 
m Milan and other Italian cities; But there are 
rare exhibits also in out-of-the-way places. 



18lh Century Silver Keter Torah from Italy. 


For instance, the magnificent 13th century 
(Sarajevo) Haggadah which was brought by 
Spxanish Jewish refugees from Catalonia is in 
the Sarajevo National Museum in Yugoslavia 
which also has among its treasures on 800 
year old Chanukah Menorah from Cordova. 
In the Regional Museum in Evora, Portugal, 
there is an extensive collection of 13th and 
14th century Hebrew manuscripts. The Por¬ 
tugese government recently declared the me- 
dievod synagogue in the town of Tomor a na¬ 
tional monument, because this tiny cell-like 
structure with Gothic vaulting upheld by 4 
central columns is a real 'museum-piece', (for 
many years it was used cm a wine-cellar). 
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Modmfa Timw 

Also in museums throughout the world are 
exquisite silver, pewter, glass and majolica 
Seder plates, Purim 'sdiach-mones' plates, and 
Shabbat challoh dishes, knives, dralloh covers. 
There are also silver, gold and glass goblets 
which were used as 'Elijos's' cups, for the Se¬ 
der, for 'Shabbat Kiddush', for weddings, or cir¬ 
cumcisions and other occasions — suitably 
inscribed. Exquisite examples of Chanukah 
Menorahs from every period are to be 
found in almost all museums — but the largest 
collection is in the Israel National Museum 
(formerly the Bexalel Museum). For many 
years the late Director of the Bezalel Museum, 
Mr. M. Nor kiss went to great lengths to collect 
as many examples as possible. In the new 



16th Century Renaissance Chanukah Menorah irom Italy. 

Museum, they have been catalogued and pro¬ 
perly displayed which could not be done in 
the old premises because they were crammed 
for display and storage space. 

Sabbath oil lamps were star-shaped, and 
were so much a sign of the Jewish home, that 
they were called ‘Jewish stars'. The most 
ornate were of silver and the simpler ones 
were of polished brass. 

The Synagogue as Repository 

The synagogue is perhaps the finest reposi¬ 
tory of Jew^ ritual art. Silver crowns ('keter 
Td^'), breast-plates ('choshen') and finicds 
Crimcmim'). the Torah scroll itself die pointer 
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('yad') and the round silver cases which he 
Sephardic Jews use to encase their SUrei 
Torah, the candelabra {'menoroth') the eter¬ 
nal lamps (’ner tamid') and the arks ('aron 
kodesh'} ore probably the best examples of 
the Jewish silversmith's and woodcarver's art. 

Ashkenazi Jews do not use silver coses for 
their Torahs, but wrap them in richly embroi¬ 
dered mantles made of precious doth. Thus 
the artistic handiwork of women is shown in 
the beautiful velvet covers which are embroi¬ 
dered with gold and silver thread. 

Arks with beautiful metal, marble or wooded 
doors and exterior decorations hove been 
brought to Israeli synagogues from Italian and 
other communities where synagogues were 
destroyed by the Nazis. Others were removed 
from synagogues where there ore no Jews 
left in the community. 

A most ornate Carrara marble ark from the 
Scuola Grande Synagogue in Mantua found 
a new home in the Yad Eliohu Central Syna¬ 
gogue near Tel Aviv. This ark's beautiful 
marble flowers, birds and other decorations, 
had to be taken apart with the greatest of 
core and the hundreds of small pieces had to 
be numbered and individually packed. It took 
many months of painstaking work to reassem¬ 
ble it in all its magnificence. A beautiful carved 
wooden ark from Padua now graces the large 
synagogue of the Ponivezh in Bncd Brak. 
Many more examples could be cited. 

Two Italian synagogues were removed to 
Israel, in their entirety. One Synagogue is in 
doily use for regular prayer services by the 
Italian Sephardi Congregation in Jerusalem, 
and is exquisite down to its tiniest detail. The 
other, the Vittorio Veneto Synagogue is now 
on permanent display in Israel's National 
Museum. Another complete synagogue re¬ 
cently brought to Israel from Leewarden, Hol¬ 
land, (most of whose Jews were exterminated 
in the holocaust) has been installed in Kfar 
Batya, a Mizrachi children's village near 
Ranaana. 
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In June 1906, Aaron Aaronsohn, a stout, sandyhaired 
young ^ farmer from Zihron Ya'akov, made world news. In 
Galilee he discovered the wild wheat, which scientists had 
been looking for in vcdn for centuries. 

Pcdestine was then on abandoned, backward comer of 
the tottering Ottoman Empire. The Return to Zion had not 
long begun, and the Aaronsohn parents were among the first 
settlers, emigrating from Rumania to Zihron Ya'akov which 
they helped to found in 1882. 

Young Aaronsohn grew up in this moimtain village where 
he attended the little four-grade school that the French-Jewish 
philanthropist, Boron Edmond de Rothschild, provided for the 
children. Later he spent two years at an agricultural college 
in Grignon, in France, also through the grace of the Boron. 
This was the extent of his formal education. Yet such was his 
genius os a scientist that by the time he was thirty he had 
achieved a world reputation in three fields; botany, geology 
and agriculture. 

Instead of being a drawback, the primitiveness of the 
conditions in which he grew up proved to be an asset, a fact 
worthy of note in this era of emerging countries. Because 
Aaronsohn was brought up in such conditions, wrote Swingle, 
of the US Department of Agriculture, in 1919, "he was free 
from that conservatism which scientific agriculturists in very 
developed countries are prone to. He was always ready 
to follow up a new idea, to check the unlikely, and to make 
experiments which many conservatives would have considered 
impossible." 

From childhood Aaronsohn explored his homeland, which, 
except for the main highways, was little known. Wherever 
he went he collected specimens for his herbarium, noted the 
structure of the earth, measured the roinfcdl. 

Always his search was directed towards one aim — to 
find the secrets of nature, the methods of agriculture, whidh 
would restore fertility to the arid land of Palestine. His study 
of ancient writings, Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and the know¬ 
ledge that he picked up in the countries of the Middle East 
convinced him that the waste spaces were not barren by 
nature. They had become desolate through centuries of neg¬ 
lect, through the disappearance of the people who had under¬ 
stood the secrets of tilling them. 


THE 

ROMANTIC 

DISCOVERY 

O F 

WILD 

WHEAT 


In 1902 he visited Professor Otto Warburg in Berlin and 
was introduced to a circle of eminent botanists and geologists. 
Professor Schweinfurth, explorer of African notur^ history, 
who was on holiday from Egypt, led a group who were con¬ 
cerning themselves with the origins of wheat. The wild forms 
of barley, oats and rye were known. They differed little from 
the cultivated forms, and could reasonably be considered as 
the ancestors of these cereals. But nothing, apparently, existed 
in nature which could be considered the ancestor of wheat. 
It had been cultivated for so long that it was on easy prey to 
disease, and could no longer grow except under specially 
prepcred conditions. 

What was the wild form of wheat which had served as 
the starting point for prehistoric man? What was the true 
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character oi this plant and how far had man, 
by cultivating it for thousands of years, caused 
it to deviote from its original habits? These 
were the problems which were engaging the 
scientists. 

When Aoronsohn was first introduced to the 
problem, even the covuitry of origin of this 
ubiquitous cereal was unknown. The belief 
that it had come from such countries of ancient 
civilization as India, China or Egypt had been 
disproved in the course of time. Professor 
Komicke, one of those most actively involved, 
had reason to believe that the Near East was 
its habitat. 

Palestine's uncultivated state made it a 
fine field for botanical observation, and so 
the young farmer from Zihron was encouraged 
to take up the search for the prototype of 
modem wheat. Wild oats, wild rye and wild 
barley had already been found growing there, 
and the scientists believed that where you 
found the four main cereals growing wild to¬ 
gether, there you would find the beginnings 
of agriculture, and the cradle of civilization. 

For three summers Aoronsohn searched in 
vain. He was always looking for some grass 
that could produce flour. He was working on 
the generally-held assumption that prehistoric 
man had created wheat. In other words, that he 
had probably started with some inconspicu¬ 
ous gross which looked like hundreds of spe¬ 
cies of other grass, had taken this grass, and 
through thousands of years of development 
creot^ the wheat which had the properties 
so valuable to society down the ages. 

Then he began to think cdong other lines. 
Surely it would have been impossible for pre¬ 
historic men to have had such wonderful 
powers of divination that they could pick out 
one grass, and recognize that it had these 
possibilities. And so he began to wonder if 
the wheat which prehistoric man had started 
with might not be a plant so similar to cultivat¬ 
ed wheat that it would be difficult to distin- 
^ish between cultivated and wild wheat. 
Soon after he began to work on this hypo¬ 
thesis, he discovered wheat growing wild 
among the mountains of Upper Galilee. This 
was on 18 June 1906. 

He found it growing in shallow, unfertile 
soil in the crevices of rocks cdl alorxg the slopes 
of the mountains. As he recorded later, 'The 
remorkcdsle thing was that this wild wheat had 
heads as large os the cultivated wheat, and 


that the kernels were double the length and 
twice as heavy os the cultivoted wheat ^ 
California, for instance." 

The chief difference between cultivated and 
wild wheat is that the latter has extremely 
brittle kernels and stalks, so that when the 
seeds are mature, they scatter at a touch no 
heavier Aon the wind's. Only a day or two 
elapses between the time when the ears readi 
maturity and the complete disappearance of 
all traces of the plants. 

On later expeditions Aoronsohn found fur^^ 
ther areas of wild wheat, extending down to 
the Sea of Galilee and the Jordon Vodley, rich 
in Stcme Age relics. It practically never grew 
in fertile ground, but always among rocks, 
where there was little soil and less moisture. 

It thrived at almost any altitude, from 500 feet 
below the Mediterranean, as in the semi- 
tropical Jordan Valley, up to 6,300 feet above 
sea level, in the zone of alpine plants, as on 
Mt, Hermon. 

Aoronsohn saw a precious boon for society 
in this gift from the past. If the wonderfully 
hardy, drought-ond disease-resistant wild stock 
were domesticated, new species might be de¬ 
veloped which could revolutionize the cultiva¬ 
tion of wheat throughout the world. 

At once he set about cultivating specimens 
of this prehistoric wheat in his father's fields 
at Zihron Ya'akov. It is a strange historical 
coincidence that only a mile or so away from 
Zihron, on the western slopes of Mt. Carmel, 
are caves which were inhabited, some ten 
thousand years ago, by the Natufions, who 
were the reapers, and possibly the first cultiva¬ 
tors, of the wild wheat of Palestine. 

In 1909 Aaron Aoronsohn was invited by tiie 
US Office of Seed and Plant Introduction to 
study the possibilities of improving the culti¬ 
vation of wheat in the United States by the in¬ 
troduction of wild wheat. Thus, fifty-seven 
years ago, began the first exchange of "know¬ 
how" between the United States and Israel, 
with the agricultural know-how surprisingly 
coming from the underdeveloped country. 

Aoronsohn travelled all over the United 
States, but his chief interest lay in agriculture 
in the dry regions. He concluded that not only 
would they benefit from the introduction of 
wild wheat, but that there were many other'** 
wild and cultivated plants of economic im¬ 
portance in Palestine and the Near East whicii 
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could be adapted to the varied conditions oi 
the United States. 

He was made technical adviser to the Office 
of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, and 
in 1910, at the end of his first visit to the United 
States, was able to return to Palestine with his 
life's dream realized. On the recommendation 
of the Department of Agriculture, leading men 
in America, among them Julius Rosenwald, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Paul Warburg and Louis Mar¬ 
shall, grouped together to provide him with 
funds for an experimental station in the Middle 
f East. Its library contained more than 20,000 
volumes on agriculture and related topics, 
many donated by the Smithsonian Institute. 

For the site of his experiments, Aaronsohn 
selected Atlit. 

The scientific world was watching the work 
of the station ert Atlit with intense interest. 
They had come to feel, as David Fairchild, 
Plant Explorer for the US Department of Agri¬ 
culture, put it, "that on the eastern. Oriental 
end of the Mediterranean there was coming 
into existence a type of experimental agricul¬ 
ture that would be epoch-making." 

But before the experiments could be made 
available for Palestine and the world, the War 
of 1914 broke out, and the results of Aaron- 
sohn's loving labour were swept away. He 
put everything he had at the disposal of the 
British to ensure their conquest of Palestine. 
He was still in the thick of political activities 
for the Jewish Homeland when, in 1919, the 
aeroplane bringing him from London to the 
Paris Peace Conference disappeared in a fog 
over the Channel, and he was never seen 
again. He was only 43 years old. 

The US Department of Agriculture discon¬ 
tinued Uie attempt to produce hardier varie¬ 
ties of cultivated wheat through cross-breeding 
with wild wheat. Whether the project could 
have been brought to a successful conclusion 
if Aaronsohn had been odive, it is impossible 
to tell. Later, botanists, notably the Russian 
authority Vavilov, discredited Aoronsohn's 
theory that the wild wheat which he had 
found on both sides of the Jordan, and which 
was afterwards discovered in northern Iraq, 
Persia, Asia Minor and Armenia, could have 
been the ancestor of modem wheat. He main¬ 
tained that studies of ancient finds had failed 
to reveal transitional forms between Triticum 
dicoccoides (wild wheat) and emmer (Trtticum 
dicoccum), the earliest cultivated species. 


But the pendulum is swinging in Aoronsohn's 
direction again. On two sites of prehistoric 
farming communities in the regions where 
wild wheat is growing today, remnants of 
anciently cultivated wheat were found which 
gave indications of being much closer to the 
wild wheat of Palestine than to modem wheat. 
These were at Jarmo, a village of the fifth 
millennium in the mountainous north-eastern 
area of Iraq; and at Horvat Beter, near Beer- 
sheba, a Chalcolithic site of the second half 
of the fourth millennium. Till recently the con¬ 
nection was more a matter of conjecture than 
certainty, for at Jarmo only imprints were 
found, and at Horvat Beter the grains were 
carbonized. 

The Aaronsohn theory now appears to be 
conclusively vindicated by the finds of the 
second archaeological expedition to the Jud¬ 
aean Desert in March, 1961. In the cave of 
Nahal Mishmar (Wadi Methras), a store of 
cereals was discovered together with a unique 
hoard of copper and ivory objects of the Chal¬ 
colithic Period (the second half of the fourth 
millennium). 

These revealed, lor the first time in this 
country, not carbonized remains of cereal 
grains, as in other excavations, but whole 
spikelets with pierfectly preserved glumes and 
pialeae (husks and chaff), which permit the 
safe determination of the species and even 
the variety concerned. Thanks to the arid 
conditions of the Judaean Desert caves, only 
the colour of the plant material had changed. 

One member of the expedition was Dr. David 
V. Zaitschek, a Jerusalem botanist working 
on prehistoric and archaeological botany, par¬ 
ticularly the origin of cultivated plants. He 
examined the cereals and has arrived at the 
conclusion that the wheat found in this cave 
is the "missing link" between the wild two- 
grained wheat (Triticum dicoccoides) discovered 
in Palestine by Aaron Aaronsohn sixty years 
ago, and the primitive hard wheat species 
cultivated by the farmers in this country for 
hundreds of years 

This missing link, the emmer wheat (Triticum 
dicoccum or cultivated two-grained glume 
wheat, the biblical "kussemet") had never 
been found in archaeological excavations in 
Israel before, nor has it remained in cultivation 
here, probably because it was supplanted in 
bygone days by the more successful naked 
hard wheat species. 
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ISRAEL LOOKS OUTWARD 


By ABBA EBAN, Foreign Mlniotor of Imol 


Sometimes our adversaries try to portre^ 
us OB an expression of cx>lonicdism. There is 
no state in &e world to which this definition 
is more incongruous. No state anywhere ex¬ 
presses the concept of nationhood more in¬ 
tensely than Israel. It is the only state, among 
the 123 member states of the United Nations, 
bears the some name, speaks the some tongue, 
upholds the same faith, inhabits the some land 
os it did 3,000 years ago. Israel is not tdien 
to the Middle East; it is an organic port of its 
texture and memory. Take Israel and all that 
has emanated from Israel out of Middle Eastern 
history — and you evacuate that history of 
its central experience. 

The maintenance of a local equilibrium of 
security in the Middle East is not only Israel's 
concern. It also respends to broad internatio¬ 
nal interests. The crises of the last few years 
hove had their origin in small nations which 
lack either internal stability or a local equili¬ 
brium of strength. The present tragic conflict 
in Viet-Nom, as well os recent eruptions in 
Congo, Cyprus and Yemen, Ulustrate this truth. 
In each cose a vacuum or inbalance of secu¬ 
rity in a small country draws external forces 
into pjerUous involvement. A local tension be¬ 
comes an international p>eril. This expierience 
helpDs to expjloin why there is more overt and 
effective support today than formerly for the 
maintenance of a prudent security equilibrium 
in the Arob-Israel area. 

Israel's policy on the arms race is clear. We 
should like to see it halted or slowed down. 
But if, through the actions and attitudes of 
other governments, near and for, the race 
goes on, then we are resolved never to lose it. 
We dare not tempt our adversaries by our 
weakness. 

While we accept the inexorable necessities 
of increasing our defensive strength, we can¬ 
not foil to think of the revolution which would 
come over o\ir region if its resources were 
consecrated to the peaceful challenge of deve- 
lopsment. If tiie Arab states are themselves 
afflicted by (tie burdens and anxieties of the 
Middle Emtem armaments race, then we 
would willingly take this as the first pxsint in 
the p>eacefu} and direct dialogue that we seek 
with fliem. Let the race in armaments give 
way to a new race, a race in developanent! 
Let tu exchange commodities and ideas in¬ 
stead of exchanging words of abtj^e and acts 


of enmity. Those who respject Israel's inde- 
p>endence, integrity and legitimate interests, 
will encounter a reciprocal respject from us. 

Israel's reliance on her indep^endent deter¬ 
rent strength does not mean that we diould 
ignore other factors for the increase of stability. 
For good or ill the pxjlicies of states outside 
our region will affect the Middle Eastern des- 
tiny, 'iliere is no such thing as an Arob-Israel ^ 
map, cut off from the currents of thought and 
action in the wider world. There is nothing 
to be gained for Israel by restricting the play 
of forces to that of the adversaries alone. An 
active international p>olicy is an important 
dictate of Israel's national security. Here the 
central question is whether international pxjli- 
cies in favour of existing px>litical and terri¬ 
torial structures and against irredentist vio¬ 
lence can be clarified and brought to expres¬ 
sion. I believe that all the pxjwers with in¬ 
terests in our region are animated in their 
international pxslicies by oppxisition to the use 
of force for the settlement of territorial disputes 
between sovereign states. And the small na¬ 
tions which are the bulk of the international 
community hove a manifest interest in the 
integrity of existing frontiers everywhere. With 
98% of the human race now living for flie 
first time under sovereign flags, the doctrines 
of territorial expansion have lost their appieal. 
Every state, and espjeciolly those which hove 
primary respxjnsibility for international p>eace 
and security, con help the Middle East in its 
torment and contention by expressing, each 
in its own way and form, on unyielding resist¬ 
ance to any change of the status quo by force. 
Those who uphold this doctrine in Europje 
and in the Far East should be the first to 
apply it rigidly in the Middle East as well. 

It may be that our neighbours hop>e that 
Israel will fade away under the pressure of 
what they ccdl our regioned solitude. The 
effects of Israel's isolation from the Arab en¬ 
vironment are regretfaible and serious. But 
they touch the atmosphere of her life rather 
than her prospject of survival. In the new age 
of swift communications, nations ore less de- 
pjendent on their regional context than in for¬ 
mer times. Israel's markets, friendi^ipis, scien¬ 
tific contacts and intellectual links con, if 
necessary, be fotmd in Europie, the Western,?'' 
hemisphere and among the friendly states of 
Africa and the Middle East that lie beyond 
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the Arab fence. The modem world is assum¬ 
ing the character of a close-knit, urban society 
whose severed parts ore mutually accessible. 
Affinity is now more importemt than vicinity as 
the guiding force of intemationed relcrtionships. 
Moreover, Israel, since the dawn of history, 
has received and exercised her major influ¬ 
ences across the Mediterranean world in which 
she is far from being isolcrted. 

Israel's network of diplomatic and commer¬ 
cial relations is not yet complete. But it is 
already of impressive scope. It includes friend¬ 
ly ties with all the governments and peoj^es 
g of the Western Hemisphere. The United States 
has moved towards a dee^r understonding 
of Israel's security needs. Her friendship, so 
fruitful for Israel in so many ordeals, is en¬ 
riched by a vigilant and ardent public sym¬ 
pathy. Further south, we find ourselves linked 
with Latin nations whose revolutionary epoch 
is not yet ended. Their revolution concerns 
the pursuit of economic progress against the 
background of a vast demographic increase, 
for outstripping the more modest growth of 
production. It appjears that there ore problems, 
vital for the Latin American future, in which 
Israel's pioneering achievements ore of burn¬ 
ing relevance. Our technical co-op>eration 
agreements with the Organization of Ameri¬ 
can States and with individual governments 
assure a friendly and constructive Israeli pre¬ 
sence in the hemisphere. 

Of the ninety-six countries with which Israel 
has diplomatic relations, nearly a third ore 
African states. Israel's presence in the arena 
of African development will be steadily ex- 
pianded, in the measure that African govern¬ 
ments continue to attach value to our work. 
Some people expected that Africa would pass 
from revolution to stability overnight. History 
does not teach us that Europe or America 
made so great a transition in so short a time. 
The present difficulties affecting many African 
states cannot eclipjse the brilliant success of 
African emoncipxition os one of the most pxDsi- 
tive developments in twentieth-century life. 
Israel is proud of her intimate association 
with this process. We do not exaggerate our 
oopxjcity. We know what we are and what 
we ore not. But, when all is sodd, Israel's role 
in the great drama of African development is 
seriously conceived, widely respsected — and 
full of honour. While we cmnot be expected 
to become involved in Asia's conflicts, we for 
our pxirt welcome the opportunity of expanding 
our links with the developing states of the 
Asian continent. 

The 8p)ecicd challenge to Israel's diplomacy 
arises in the Middle East. Soihething is astir 


in Arab minds. The old dogmas no Icsiger go 
unchallenged. There ore Arabs who tinder- 
stand that history and geogro^y have brought 
these two peoples together in a common fu¬ 
ture and that the ccdl to war and boycott is 
increasingly discordant with the spirit and 
necessities of our times. The number of Arohs 
who believe this is greater than the number 
of those who say it. 

A Middle East in which sepxnate Arab states 
could pursue their sepxirate destiny, in a mood 
of tolercmt variety, could more easily accom¬ 
modate on Arab-Israel understanding than a 
homogenized Middle East convulsed by on 
Egyptian bid for centralized control. The Mid¬ 
dle East is not an exclusive Arab domain. 
Its destiny lies in a pluralistic interaction of 
Asia, Europje and Africa. There are nearly os 
many non-Arabs as Arabs in the Middle East 
(the combined pxspulation of Israel, Iron, 
Ethiopia, Somalia, Turkey and Cyp»us is 
80,000,000); and the dream of a united Arcdb 
domain from the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf 
offends the region's essential diversity. 

The most fruitful and natural regional con¬ 
cept is that of Mediterranean co-op3eration. 
The Mediterranean spirit, with the currents 
of thought and action which it has generated 
or evoked, lies at the origin of the technical 
and cultural transformation which has largely 
determined the cultural history of man!tod. 
Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, Libya, Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco are Mediterranean na¬ 
tions, while Jordan is oriented by trade and 
history toward the Mediterranean world. The 
Hellenic and Latin worlds, Turkey and the 
island republic of Cyprus and Mcdta ore 
washed by the some waters. Every pjoint in 
this littoral is swiftly accessible to every other. 
Three continents, Europ>e, Africa and Asia, 
look up>on it with cdl their diversity of fate 
and outlook. Five great civilizations were 
bom here — Judaism, Christianity, Hellenism, 
Rome and Islam. It is a central compxict world, 
congenial to the free interaction of commerce 
and ideas and alien to exclusiveness. In no 
other pxxrt of the globe does a similar variety 
of conditions exist in such close proximity or 
in such intensity of mutual influence. 

The issue is whether the Arab and Jewish 
nations which have been primary agents in 
the Mediterranean adventure, con transcend 
their conflict in dedication to a new Mediter¬ 
ranean future, in concert with a renascent 
Europse and on emerging Ahica. A new im¬ 
pulse of thought in the Middle East, similar to 
that which inaugurated the European commu¬ 
nity fifteen years ago, could opien this prospect. 
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SCIENCE 


ADRENALIN 

ADRENALIN, the hormone secreted by tlie 
adrenal gland when a person is subject 
to fear, anger or other stress, may cause in¬ 
sulin resistance: since insulin is of such criti¬ 
cal importance for sufferers from diabetes, 
insulin resistance can constitute a serious 
complication for them. 

A team of medical scientists at the Hadassah- 
Hebrew University Medical Centre have car¬ 
ried out research on the effects of additions 
of adrenalin to the blood. They added by in¬ 
jection the amounts of adrenalin normally 
secreted by persons under stress. The result 
was a marked rise in the level of sugar in the 
blood and a tendency to insulin resistance or 
for greater insulin requirements. 

BLOOD IS 

It is probably more important for humanity 
that there should be blood in the blood 
banks than that there should be money in the 
vaults of ordinary banks, since countless lives 
have been saved through the banking of blood. 

But blood corpuscles are fragile and the 
passing of water into the corpuscles by the 
process of osmosis may take place on such a 
scale as ultimately to burst the membranes 
of the corpuscles. The osmotic fragility of the 
blood cells varies, a fact which presents a 
problem to scientists in charge of blood banks, 
diagnosticians and blood research workers 

To ease their difficulties, Drs D. Danon, 


AND INSULIN 

These findings may be of considerc4>le im- 
pxjrtonce in regard to patients suffering from 
complications of diabetes such as diabetic 
coma. The high blood glucose values during 
diabetic coma are generally attributed to in¬ 
creased sugar released from the liver. The. 
experiments conducted by the Hadassah group* 
suggest that adrenalin may be working against 
the insulin and lowering its effect, thus being 
responsible for insulin resistance . 

The team conducting the research consisted 
of Professor J. J. Groen, Drs. I. Chowers, E. 
Havivi and S. Eldar. The results were pub¬ 
lished in the latest edition of the Israel Journal 
of Medical Science 

FRAGILE 

E. H. Frei, Y F. Frei and Y. Lipkin, of the 
Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot, 
have devised a Fragillogroph, a new electro¬ 
nic instrument, which records the osmotic fra¬ 
gility curves of the red blood cells. The Fra- 
gillograph uses a single suspending solution, 
the salt concentration of which is continuously 
decreased. The lest is completed in 6 to 10 
minutes and a single drop of blood is sufficient 
for several repetitions of the test. 

The Fragillogroph is marketed through Yeda, 
a company founded by the Weizmann Institute 
of Science as a bridge between research and 
industry. 


THE BASKET STAR'S FOOD BASKET 


The basket star, Astroba nuda, a strange 
marine creature whidh looks rather like a sea 
\irchin endowed with long, spreading, branch¬ 
ed arms, sometmes reaching half a metre in 
length ond forming a sort of basket around 
its disc-like body, hides by day in crevices 
on coral reefs under the sea. At night, it 
crawls out from its lair, and, two metres below 
the surface of the sea, spreads its basket to 
collect whatever is going on the menu that 
night. The arms, whose thin ramifications have 
captured plankton and tiny animals, curi from 
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time to time and bend gradually downwards 
towards the disc. 

Until recently, it was thought that the basket 
stars were typical of deep waters, but scien¬ 
tists M. Tsumamol and J. Morder of the Heb¬ 
rew University of Jerusalem, using Scuba 
equipment, or masks and snorkels, and work¬ 
ing through the night have found large num¬ 
bers of these curious animals in great obun 
dance on shallow coral reefs at Eilat in the Red 
Sea. When strong 30,000 Lux electric torches 
were shown upon them, they folded their 
baskets and silently stole away. 



MEDICINE 


AMTI-PAIN CLINIC AND ELECTROSLEEP FOR ASTHMA 


A new clinic lor the treatment of patients 
suffering chronic pain, by a local blocking of 
nerves, has been set up by the Anaesthetics 
Department of the Hadossah University Hos¬ 
pital. It was also announced that the success¬ 
ful application of electrosleep in the treatment 
of certain types of asthma was carried out at 
the hospital recently for the first time in Israel. 

The "Anti-pain" clinic at present functions 
twice a week for long-term specialist-referred 
patients, such as cancer cases, patients with 
blood vessel diseases, for whom movement is 
painful, and others suffering from brain dam¬ 
age which results in paralysis and accom 
ponying spasm. Treatment is administered to 
relieve pain and relax muscles for a specific 
time, be it a week, a month, or even a year. 

Clinic physicians are working together with 
the X-ray, Orthopaedic, Internal Medicine and 
Rehabilitation Departments. Of particular im 
portance is cooperation with the latter depart¬ 
ment, which is frequently unable to effectively 
treat patients without first overcoming the 
pain and spasm. Recent research in "pain 
curing" has shown the existence of a vicious 
circle whereby pain causes pain, i.e., pain 
leads to muscle contraction which in turn 
gives rise to further pedn. Physicians believe 
that in these cases temporary relief is some¬ 
times sufficient to prevent recurrence of the 
symptoms. 


Experimentation with new sleeping drugs 
is also being carried out at the new clinic, 
with the aim of limiting the area of insensi¬ 
tivity, reducing the side effects and prolong¬ 
ing the considerable relief achieved by the 
treatment. 

Electrosleep, which has been used for some 
time during certain operations, was originally 
developed for Hadossah by its Department of 
Electronics in cooperotion with the Depart¬ 
ment of Anaesthesia In the United States 
and Russia, it has been used in the treatment 
of some diseases such as hypertension and 
duodenal ulcers 

The adaptation of this electronic instrument 
for the treatment of severe cases of asthma 
began in Hadassah's Department of Chest 
Diseases six months ago The electric current, 
sent through the brain (which the patient does 
not feel), is believed to produce a relaxing 
effect on tlie cerebral centres. The patient 
receives between five and ten treatments be¬ 
fore the beneficial effect is felt. 

It was stressed that this treatment is not 
equally successful in all types of asthma. It 
has been used principally on patients suffer¬ 
ing from a psychogenic type of asthma and 
in severe cases known as status asthmaticus. 
No ill effects were observed in the patients 
after repeated inductions of electrical sleep. 


FODDER CROPS^FOR SHEEP 


The difhculties and expense involved in 
improving natural pasture have recently drawn 
attention to several fodder plants that are 
either unknown to sheep farmers or were 
neglected for one reason or another. Fodder 
pumpkins, Jerusalem artichoke, salt bushes 
are among the crops that had been tested by 
research workers years ago and were found 
to thrive in our climate. 

Winter squash (Cucurbita maxima) yields 
heavy crops under dry conditions; the seeds 


are used for human consumption, while the 
rest of the fruit is fed to cattle or sheep. Jeru¬ 
salem artichoke can be either cultivated or 
raised as pasture. When cultivated under irri¬ 
gation, it may yield up to 12 tons of green fod¬ 
der, plus another 12 tons of tubes a dunam. 
Salt bushes could be planted as natural pas¬ 
ture over large tracts, unsuitable for other 
crops. The prickly pear thrives in dry regions 
and is adaptable to rocky, mountainous ter¬ 
rain. It yields so well what it may be worth 
while to cultivate it intensively. 
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Mitzpe Ramon, in the breathtakingly beauti¬ 
ful highlands of the Negev, is the smallest of 
Israel's development towns. It is more of a 
nucleus than a town — a promise of what 
it should become when it reaches full growth. 

Unfortunately, the growth has been consider¬ 
ably stunted by human reluctance to settle in 
what is certainly the most isolated spot in the 
Negev. The small population makes it impos¬ 
sible to achieve the standard of living desired 
— even demanded — by the residents, which 
increases the danger of desertion. The situa¬ 
tion has oil the earmarks of a vicious circle. 

Luckily for Mitzpe Ramon, it has much to 
offer, or the ttimover would be greater than 
the 35 per cent its record shows since the 
start. The climate is comfortably cool because 
of its elevation, the town is pleasant, clean, 
well maintained. There ore trees and shrubs 
to please the eye. Above all, there is a good 
living to be made by almost everyone who 
will come and stay. 

But for mile upon surroimding mile, nothing 
is to be seen but the desert and occasioned 
nomadic Bedouins. Some 50 miles to the north 
lies the metropolis of Beersheba. To the south, 
one glimpses the radio-telegrofdi towers con¬ 
necting the town with the growing resort port 
of Dlat. Off in the distance is the kibbutz of 
Sde Boker with its lush and unbelievctldy green 


MITZPE RAMON 



THE TOWN THAT NEEDS 
A YELLOW BUS 

('See News horn Israel Vol, XIV No. 3 lot iniroduciion) 

lawns. But in Mitzpe Ramon the feeling of 
isolation becomes an obsession. And the local 
authorities are haunted by the fear that some¬ 
day everyone may up and depart in a mass 
desertion. 

When Mitzpe Ramon was founded in 1956, 
the original settlers were all Sabras or long¬ 
time Israelis. The immigrants began coming 
a few years later. By the end of 1963, so slow 
was the growth, there were only 900 settlers. 
Today the town numbers about 1,700, compris¬ 
ing 410 predominantly youthful families with 
small children. Fifty per cent of the popula¬ 
tion is from Moslem countries, 40 per cent are 
Israelis, and 10 per cent ore Eastern Europeans. 
Formerly there were three times as many 
Eastern Europeans, but they couldn't bear the 
isolation and departed. 

In contrast to most other development towns, 
the Israelis — not the immigrants — carry a 
large port of the burden in Mitzpe Ramon's 
growth. They are active in administrative and 
public affairs. But local officieds feel uneasily 
that skilled workers should be ctble to go any¬ 
where they want to live and be sure of a job. 
The very able local administration is tr^g 
desperately to secure amenities for those who 
stay. The Israelis and East Europeans in par¬ 
ticular wont higher standards of living for 
their families, better elementary schools, a 
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secOTidory sdiool, cultural activities — even 
theatrical entertainment. 

Since there are few adolescents to begin 
with, and even fewer who go on to secondary 
sdiool, those who do must make the long bus 
ride to Beersheba or Sde Boker. Some of 
the stay-at-home adolescents, at loose ends, 
ore beginning to make trouble for the police 
— and tiiiis is something new for Mitzpe Ra¬ 
mon. The offidols know the town needs more 
youth fcRnlities. 

A youth club, which now consists of a mere 
hut, needs to be built from scratch with seve¬ 
ral rooms, equipment, youth counsellors, sports 
facilities. In a dry climate with not a cirop of 
water to swim in, a community swimming pool 
is another must, and so is a sportsground. 

The women, too, suffer from forced inaction 
because the available employment is geared 
only to men. The women want to work, mcmy 
families need the additional wages. This is 
the paradox in a town where wages are good , 
and bringing in supplies is very costly — 
prices ore high, too. 

Mitzpe Ramon is a town with a large num¬ 
ber of young children who have their own 
spedal needs. For the very small children, 
a day nursery is badly needed. Also, there is 
an enormous population of three and four 
year olds for a town of this size — some 
200 altogether. For these, the Jewish Agency 
feels that on “Operation Headstart” similar in 
scope and aims to the programmes now being 
carried on in the United States, should be 
initiated. This would call for pre-kindergarten 
classes, a feeding plan and kitchens to imple¬ 
ment the plcm. 

There is little social mixing between the 
ethnic groups in Mitzpe Ramon. To complicate 
matters still further, there is little fraternization 
between the permanent population and the 
workers from outside who have recently flock¬ 
ed in to help build the big new road to Eilat. 
Here we have the makings of an irritating 
situation. Road engineers and other skilled 
labour from the outside are earning more them 
local labour. In a community where supplies 
are none too plentiful, the outsiders often get 
there first with the most to spend. The bread 
from Dimona, the milk and vegetables from 
Beersheba, are snatched up before the perman¬ 
ent residents can buy them. It is a condition 
which may be only temporary during the 
roadbuilding, and &e problems may seem 
trivial in the face of so many vaster ones, 
but they medee for dissatisfaction. 

Mitzpe Ramon offers no entertainment on 
which to sF)end money, and so the people buy 
radios, record pdayers and refrigerators. As 


a result they run into debt in the immemorial 
way of workers who are suddmily earning 
better wages than they ore used to. 

These adults badly need a community cfflitre 
where they can develop their own cultural 
and social activities. In addition, the Jewish 
Agency would dearly love to provide Mitzpe 
Ramon with a "yellow bus” — a school bus 
— or two to transport the townspeople to Beer¬ 
sheba once or twice a month to enjoy theatri¬ 
cal performances in that "metropolis." The 
idea may not be economical, but it would be 
a Godsend to a community starved for enter¬ 
tainment. 

Good wages were not always so compara¬ 
tively easy to come by in Mitzpe Ramon. 
For a long time the problem was to attract 
industries to the area, to compensate for the 
lack of agriculture in this port of the desert. 
Aside from the isolation, there was a long 
period of limited employment opportunities 
to account for the slow population growth. 

But now, in recent months, along with the 
advent of the huge Eilat road project, the 
community has begun to wake up. Building 
is going on; gypsum and cloy quarries offer 


{Contd. on page 14 } 



Aerial view ol Mitzpe Ramon in the Negev. 


The Square m iront of the eynagogue. 
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THE "JERUSALEM. TOURIST OTY" PRIZE 

The "Jerusalem, Tourist City" Prize will be award¬ 
ed for an article or series of articles (published in a 
magazine or newspaper) which expresses best the 
qualities of Jerusalem, capital of Israel, os a tourist city. 
I'he prize is in the amount of $ 1000. The prize will be 
awarded every other year, the name of the winner to 
be announced in January of that year. The first award¬ 
ing of the prize will be announced in January 1968. 

If possible, the prize will be announced during the 
annual General Assembly of the International Federa¬ 
tion of Tourism Journalists and Writers (F.I.J E.T.). ^ 
Texts admitted to the competition must have been 
published prior to November 7, 1966, the date on which 
Mr. Teddy Kollek, Mayor of Jerusalem announced the 
establishment of the prize. Subsequently, texts 
published during the two years preceding the award¬ 
ing of the prize will be admitted. 

Texts submitted for the contest should reach the 
jury not later than the first of October of the year 
preceding the awarding of the prize, at the follow¬ 
ing addreiss. "Jerusalem. Tourist Oty Prize" 

Municipality of Jerusalem. Jerusalem (Israel) 

Texts for the competition must be submitted in the 
form of clippings from the newspaper in which they 
were published. They should be forwarded in five 
copies. The author's name, address and curriculum 
vitae should be attached to the text. 

Texts for the competition may be written in any 
language. The jury will receive translations into 
English or French. It is suggested that the contestants 
include French or English translations of their work, 
which ore approved by them. If such translations ore 
not forthcoming, authors will have to trust the transla¬ 
tions to be commissioned by the jury in Jerusalem. 

The jury will be appointed by the Mayor of 
Jerusalem. The decision of the jury will bo brought to 
the knowledge of the Israeli press, the international 
agencies and the journalists' unions abroad. 

METZPE RAMON (Contd. from page 13) 

employment; several other substantial projects 
which may develop in the near future ore also 
under consideration. 

As a result, the tovm has a surprisingly low 
social case work load, with only 15 families 
on permanent relief and 25 on public works. 

With local enterprises paying taxes, Mitzpe 
Ramon does not lean on the Israel government 
as much as many other development towns 
still do. And this in turn indicates an econo¬ 
mic basis which, while not yet thoroughly de¬ 
veloped, is more than likely to be in the long 
run. 


While it is true that man cannot live by 
bread alone, having the bread can be a great 
help. Mitzpe Ramon's working future seems 
reasonably assured. What remains now is for 
the Jewish Agency to secure the funds needed 
lor those advantages and amenities which will 
help its people feel they are not a forgotten 
group. When that time comes, the litfle deve¬ 
lopment town stands a good chcmce of ex- 
pcmding — and of proving to itself and to all 
of Israel that life in the desert is not so im* 
px^ible after all. 


Thm following is a iroe tranitiation 
from Habraw of a poem by laraoVa 
yotmg pomi Yossi Gamni. Jt has 
boon chosen by Israel's crack para- 
troop division as its most favoureid 
song. 


IF ONLY ALL THE LOl'ERS 

If only all the lovers . 

Turned their looks 
At the stars at night; 

If only all the legions 
Threw their bayonets 
At their beloved'-S feet. 

If only all the mothers 
Melted with their tears 
The batteries of cannons; 

It only all the trenches 
Grew only flowers. 

If only the horrors 
Fell crumbling 

Before our remembering hearts, 

If only the song of the battlefields 

Gave up its place 

To a song of another kind. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


FOREiaN MINISTEB ABBA 

Foreign Minister Abba Eban left on a 
month's official goodwill tour in the Far East 
on 28 February 1967. It will be the first official 
visit by an Israel Cabinet Minister to Australia 
and New Zealand, and the first visit by an 
Israel Foreign Minister to Thailand, the Philip¬ 
pines, Japan, Cambodia, and Burma, since 
|hhe 1962 visit by Mr. Eban's predecessor, 
Mrs. Golda Meir. 

The whirlwind tour of .seven countries, in 

ISRAEL PARTICIPATED IN THE 

Israel is one of the 30 countries which took 
' part in the International Fair at Accra, the 
capital of Ghana, which was opened in Febru¬ 
ary, This IS the largest Fair held in West 
Africa until now. 

A special team proceeded on behalf of the 
Israel Company for Fairs and Exhibitions in 
order to organize the Pavilion. 

The Israel exhibits included agricultural 


EBAN OFF ON ASIA TOUR 

eluding talks with heads of Government in 
each, will be Mr. Eban's first visit to that part 
of the world and is considered in Jerusalem 
as an opportunity for Mr. Ebon to establish 
first-hand contact with Asian leaders and their 
countries as a reference to the development 
of relations in the future. Israel also has 
diplomatic relations in Asia with Ceylon, Nepal, 
South Korea, Laos, and the Maldive Islands, 
but limitation of time have excluded them 
from the present tour. 

INTERNATIONAL FAIR IN ACCRA 

machinery, irrigation equipment, building 
materials, metal products, electrical equipment, 
chemical and pharmaceutical pioducts, textiles, 
tyres and w'atches. 

Israeli exporters attach special significance 
to our presence at the Accra Fair on account 
of the developments of export to Ghana, which 
exceeded $ 5 m. in 1965 compared with $ 3.3 m. 
m 1964. 


AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Israel presently gives agricultural assistance 
to 12 Latin American nations where 34 experts 
are at work. Future outlook in this respect 
indicates that both the number of experts and 
the scope of activities in this area are likely 
to show a considerable increase, as well as 
extending to yet other nations. 

Amongst the wide number of activities under¬ 


taken here by Israel, one might single out the 
work in Ecuador in regard to cooperation and 
held crops, the work on seeds and water pro¬ 
jects in Brazil, vegetable growing in Jamaica, 
settlement planning guidance in agricultural 
financing and irrigation projects in Venezuela, 
the development of cotton growing in San 
Salvador, and physical planning, irrigation 
projects and field crops in Chile. 


THE USE OF DIPHENYL IS NOT HARMFUL TO HEALTH 


Officials of the World Health Organization 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization 
have found that the use of diphenyl is not 
injurious to health. 

Dipthenyl has been used on citrus fruits to 
prevent shrinkage. In the past these two or¬ 


ganizations had claimed that there existed a 
fear of poisoning from its use, and it was on 
the basis of this that European Economic Com¬ 
munity countries had considered banning im¬ 
ports so treated. There does not, at the 
moment, exist any satisfactory substitute. 


FLOWER EXPORT BY COMPUTER 


Speed is essential in the marketing of 
so perishable a product as flowers and the 
electronic computer was brought in to expedi- 
ate matters. Tbe procedure is as follows: The 
farmer phones the Agricultural Export Com¬ 
pany before 2 p.m. and reports on the kinds 
and quantities of flowers he picked that day. 


By 5 p.m. the computer will have sorted out 
the information according to a pre-fixed code 
and at 6 o'clock, buyers abroad ore informed 
of what Israel growers con offer that day. In 
the evening the flowers are loaded on the 
plane and if all goes well, they will be in the 
florist shops next day. 
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new colours unveiled at third israel fashion week 


Terra cotta and deep-sea blue were unveiled as Israel's new colours 
when the third Israel Fa^ion Week opened at the Tel-Aviv Hilton Hotel on 
February, 20 before some 500 buyers from 17 different countries. 

The desert-inspired rust-like terra cotta and the blue of the Mediterranean 
were shown tastefully combined in a variety of ready-to-wear numbers 
ranging from coats and suits to resort-wear, knit-wear and even rain-wear. 
Accorchng to comments made by many of the buyers present, they were 
most impressed by the vigour and imagination of the Israel fcshion industry. 

They particularly liked the new resort-wear, which shows a distinct Middle 
Eastern influence, seen in the use of burnooses and 4 long-flowing kostons. 

63 manufacturers exhibited their new lines at what is the principle 
effort of the year for the rapidly growing local fashion industry. Textile 
exports last year accounted for more than $ 44,000,000 worth of business. ' 

The trade show was also seen on closed-circuit television in the Hilton 
lobby. Following the ^ow. buyers visited manufacturem' stands set up 
in the ball-room. From the stand they made direct telephone contact to 
showrooms on three other floors, making c^pointments to view complete 
collections. Last year six orders toteilled $ 4,000,000 of which $ 2,800,000 
was placed during the Week and $ 1,200,000 in tiie weeks following the 
showing. 

Fashion Week is orgonized by ^ Israel Export Institute. 

■■ 
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Foreign Minister Abba Eban’s Asian Tour 



AucflenM wiA Their Mmjeetme The Kiag and Queen oi Thailand. 
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FOREIGN MINISTER ABBA EBAN’S TOUR 


On February 28, UraeFa Foreign Minieter Abba Eban leU on a month’a otSdat goodwitl tow ot 
the Far East. It was the Srst oMogfl visit by an tazael Cabinet Minister to Australia and New Zealand, 
and the Srst visit by an Israel Foreign Minister to Thailand, the Philippines, Japan, Cambodia and Burma 
sitKe the 1962 visit by Mr. Ebarfa predecessor, Mrs. Golda Meit. 

The lotlowing are some ot the highlights ot the visit: 


IN THAILAND 

Foreign Minister Abba £ban< and Mrs. Ebon 
were granted an audience by King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej and Queen Sirikit of Thailand at 
the royal Chintrolda palace on 2 March 1967. 
The audience lasted 45 minutes. 

The King spoke about Thcd-Isroel relations 
and the question of the advancement of deve¬ 
loping coimtries. He expressed appreciation for 
the training being given by Israel under the 
joint Thai-lsrael agricultural programme. 

Mr. Ebon gave an official dinner for the 
Thai Foreign Minister, also attended by the 
Thai Ministers of Development, Finance, Agri¬ 
culture, Economic Affairs, the Secretary-Grene- 
rcd of ECAFE, the Director of the Mekong 
River Basin Project, the head of the local Jewish 
community, and the doyen of the diplomatic 
corps. 



Fisld Marshal Thanea KitUkochem, Ptima Ministar ot IlMdland 
thesikk Mr. Abba Ebon ior praaanttag hia with a gih. 


At a dinner given Mr. Eban in Bangkok on 
the night of Wednesday 1st, Foreign Minister 
Thanat piraised Israel's firm stand in face of 
provocation by her neighbours. He spoke of ‘ 
Israel's support for the independence of smcdl' 
states, and of her aid to developing countries. 
Israel and Thailand, he said, shared the some 
desire for peace. 

Big photos of Ebon's arrival figured pro¬ 
minently on the front pages of Thai and English- 
language dailies, and the event received exten¬ 
sive coverage on radio and television. The 
English-language "Bangkok Post" carried a 
special two-page supplement, featuring a pro¬ 
file of the Foreign Minister, articles on Thai- 
lsrael relations, and items of interest on Israeli 
life. 

IN AUSTRALIA 

Mr. and Mrs. Eban were warmly welcomed in 
Canberra on 6 March by Australian Foreign 
Minister Mr. Hasluck and Mrs. Hasluck and 
senior Australian officials, the Israel Ambas¬ 
sador, and Mr. Earl Hoffman, President of the 
Jewish Community, 

Prime Minister Harold Holt said that, as a 
former Immigration Minister, he was interested 
to know how Israel had solved its "extraordi¬ 
nary problems" of building up a national iden¬ 
tity — doing this despite heavy immigration, in¬ 
adequate capital and on unpromising terrain." 

At Sydney Airport, Mr. Ebon met reporters 
and was cautiously optimistic about Israel's 
future relations with neighbouring Arab 
countries. 

"I believe os time goes on and Israel be¬ 
comes more steadily consolidated, realistic 
minds in the Arab world will become more 
and more sceptical about this dream of eli- < 
minating Israel," he said. 

He scdd the two extremities of Asia—^Western 
Asia where Israel was situated and South-East , 
Asia — were both focal points of international 
tension. 

Referring to Israel's domestic economic situa¬ 
tion, Mr. ^on scdd the country was not going i| 
through a slump but through a purposeful 
recession. "In other words this recession is a ^ 




deliberate attempt to bring about an improve¬ 
ment in the balance of payments situation 
and to slow down the head-long rise in the 
standard of living which has taken place over 
the past decade," he said. 

Israel not tcddng sidw in Vietnom Wear 

Israel is too involved with threats to its secu¬ 
rity and with its hostile environment to take up 
attitudes with regard to conflicts elsewhere, 
Ebon told a press conference in Canberra 
on 7 March. There was thus, he said, no 
question of Israel adopting a position of sup- 
■|BJort for South Vietnam. But Israel supported 
^ negotiated settlement to the conflict there. 
Israel wanted to see a settlement which gave 
the four states of Indo-China (North and Soutli 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos) freedom from 
domination by internal or external forces. 

Instead of taking sides, he said, Israel's 
role was to try to expand aid in development 
projects, especially in agriculture and conserva¬ 
tion. "If we solve development problems and 
get a vital progressive economy in these na¬ 
tions," he said, "they will no longer be prey 
to the stress and strain now producing battles 
and conflicts." 

Mr. Ebon was guest of honour at a Cabinet 
luncheon attended by 12 Ministers. In the 
evening Mr. and Mrs. Ebon were the dinner 
guests of the Governor-General and Lady 
Casey. 

The Israel and Australian Foreign Ministers 
agreed that "while it is necessary to maintain 
security by resistance to aggression when it 
occurs, it is no less vital to have positive mea¬ 
sures, both nationed and international, to raise 
living standards and promote economic stabi¬ 
lity." This understanding was contained in a 
joint communique released in Canberra and 
in Jerusalem on conclusion of Mr. Abba Ebon's 
visit to Australia. 

The communique referred to his talks with 
Prime Minister Harold Holt, Foreign Minister 
Paul Hosluck and senior officials, as well as 
with the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Whitlcrm. 

It noted that while Mr. Hasluck and Mr. Ebon 
explained to each other their attitudes to pro¬ 
blems in their respective regions, they both 
* "^scussed the outlook for developing countries 
on the African continent." It continued that 
fce two Foreign Ministera "exchanged views 
on the provision of economic assistance to de¬ 
veloping countries in ways that will hove the 
maximum effect and be consistent with the 
notional aspirations of independent States. 

"The Ministers noted with pleasure the con¬ 
tinued friendly relations and cooperation that 
exists between the governments and peoples 


of Australia and Israel. The two governments 
intend to continue to work together to their 
common advantage." 

IN NEW ZEALAND 

On his arrived in Auckland, on 8 March, 
Israel's Foreign Minister paid tribute to the 
"continued and unreserved suppxsrt given Israel 
by New Zealand, even when it was alone in 
such support, when it considered this to be 
the right thing to do". 

He and Mrs. Ebon were the guests of Sir 
Bernard Fergusson, the Governor-General. 
Mr. Ebon also met the Mayor and members of 
the Jewish community in Auckland. 

On the following doty. Ebons visited Welling¬ 
ton. At a luncheon attended by ninety guests. 
Premier Keith Holyoake dwelt on the close ties 
of friendship linking the two nations. He ex¬ 
pressed the hope thert these ties would be 
strengthened by all possible means and that 
the commercial and cultural relations between 
the two countries would be expanded. 

INIKIANILA 

Mr. Abba Eban received a worm official wel¬ 
come on arrived in Manila. 

Mr. Ebon, in his arrival speech, said he was 
happy to "stand on the soil of the first Asian 
nation whose hand and voice were raised in 
support of Israel's right to notional independ¬ 
ence and sovereignty." 

He later told a news conference that he was 
here to exchange views with Philippine leaders 
and "I shall inform them what we know of 
Middle East affairs, while I will be eager to 
leam about the situation in Asia." 

Mr. and Mrs. Ebon were met by Foreign 
Secretary Narciso Ramos and his wife. The 
Foreign Minister received full military honours 
including an escort of three Air Force jet- 
fighters. 

He received assurance of continued Philip¬ 
pine friendship and an agreement to explore 
ways of expanding economic, cultural, techni¬ 
cal and scientific exchanges. 

A joint statement issued in Manila said that 
Mr. Narciso Ramos, Philippine Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, had accepted an invitation to visit Israel 
with his wife. 

Messrs. Ebon and Ramos said they "express¬ 
ed their desire to seek ever wider avenues of 
cooperation in their common interest as well 
as in the larger interests of peace and friend¬ 
ship among all nations". 

IN JAPAN 

On his arrival in Tokyo on 14 March, 
Mr. Ebon was met by the parliamentary Vice- 

(Contd. on pag» 8) 
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2ND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON HIGH ENERGY PHYSICS AND 
NUCLEAR STRUCTURE HELD IN ISRAEL 

Some two Kuiulreil leading bhy«ici*ts /rom 
22 countries convened at the WelztiMnn 
Institute of Science in Rekovot on 27 Vebru- 
ary, for tke ojtening of the Second Intema> 
tionol Conference on Higk Energy Physics 
and Nuclear Structure. The Conference, or¬ 
ganized jointly by CERN Ctke European 
Organization for Nuclear Research) ana the 
Weizmann Institute, was held under the 
auspices of the Israel Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities, in cooperation with the 
International Union for Pure and Applied 
Physics. 

Mr. A. H. Mitra of the Delhi University 
and Mr. G. Rajasheltaran of the Tata Insti¬ 
tute represented India. 


RUSSIAN PIANIST AN ISRAELI 
FAVOURITE 

Russian Pianist Jacob Flier has several 
times been welcomed to play with the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra. At his latest per¬ 
formance he again drew warm response with 
his many abilities, in a concert of Beethoven, 
Liszt and Rossini. 


From lait: Massn. A. H. Mitra, G. Rq|aihskaran (India), N. Speetor 
and T. Aeluner ol Waizmonn Institute ol Sdenea, Israal. 


AT THE POULTRY 
EXHIBITION IN BOMBAY 

Following participation in the 
32n<l annual Poultry Show organiz' 
ed by Maharashtra State Poultry 
association in Bombay, the Israel 
Consulate received a flood of 
requests for further information on 
this ^nch of agriculture. Poultry 
raising is a highly developed ana 
profitable speciality in Israel) in 
addition Israel conducts courses in 
poultry raising and sends out ex- 

f erts, within the framework of her 
rogramme for International Co> 
operation. Two experts have served 
in Poona, India and an Indian who 
received training in Israel is now 
applying his knowledge back home. 

At the laroal exhibit, the Director oi the 
Depaiteent of Animal Raising of Maha- 
rouintra State, Mr. A. Rahman. At his right, 
Mr. A. Shokat, Vice-Consul of Israel. 
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MEDICAL SUPPLIES TO 

COLUMBIA DISASTER 
SCENE 

Immediately the newt broke 
about the earthquake in Co' 
Iwmbia, the Itrael Ambassa¬ 
dor, Mr. A. Shoham, who 
was on home leave, organized 
the despatch of plasma and 
other medical supplies from 
Magen David Aaom, Israel’s 
Red Cron. 

Mr. Shoham, Itrael Ambas¬ 
sador to Columbia, is teen 
supervising the ifil|>ment of 
the supplies; and at his right 
M Mr. Arieh Eshel, Deputy 
Director-General of the Mini' 
stry for Foreign Affairs. 



pictorial news 



AFRICAN STUDENTS’ FOOD 
EXHIBITION 

Students from nine African countries-— 
C Niger, Lesotho, Zambia, Kenya, Swaziland, 
Uganda, Tanzania, Sierra Leone and Mauri¬ 
tius) participating in a Course in Food and 
Applied Nutrition held an exhibition of 
their work in Jerusalem. The Course started 
with basic studies in the sciences essential 
to people working in food and nutrition, at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. The 
students chose their field of specUdizfttion 
from three different subjects; Nutrition l^u* 
cation; Preserving and Storing Agricultural 
Produce; and Food Technology. In addition, 
the students receive training in Community 
Development Methods and Techniques as 
they will be involved in community deve¬ 
lopment and extension work. 

The Course, in the framework of Israel’s 
Programme for International Cooperation, is 
planned and prepared in close cooperation 
with the Food and Agricultural Organisation 
and the World Health Organitotion of the 
United Nations, 


Protesaor G. Goren of the Hebrew University Faculty 
ol Medicine listening intently to an explanation of 
Atrican diet. 
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MR. BEN-GURION OFF ON AMERICAN TOUR 


Mr. David Ben-Giirion left Israel on 1 March 
for a six-week tour of fce United States, 
Canada and Britain on behalf of the United 
Jewish Ap^al and the campaign for the de¬ 
velopment of the Negev. He was accom¬ 
panied by Mrs. Ben-Gurion and his aide, Mr. 
Elhanon Yishcd. 

Appearing jaunty and in high spirits, Mr. 
Ben-Gurion told reporters that he hoped to 
get in touch with two old friends, former Pre¬ 
sidents Truman and Eisenhower, to "soy 
hello." In his talks with Jewish leaders ccnd 
college students and professors in the U.S., 
Mr. Gen-Gurion said he would tcdk only "of 
the past and the future — not of current 
affairs." 

In a letter sent recently to Mr. Max Fisher, 
Chairman of the U.J.A., the fonner Premier 
stated his visit to the U.S. had two purposes; 
The development of the Negev and the spread¬ 
ing of the knowledge of the Bible — whidi 
is vital for Israel. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion was to visit five major 
cities on behalf of the United Jewidi Appeod's 
1967 nationwide campaign: I^lodelphia, on 
March 5 and 6; Los Angeles, March 7, 8, 9; 
Chicago, March 10-12; New York, March 13, 
14, 15, 16; and Boston, Mordi 17-20. 

In each of these cities, Mr. Ben-Gurion was 
also to meet Jewish leaders on behcdf of the 
United Jewish Appeal's Israel Education 
Fund, which is conducting a capital fund pro¬ 
gramme to build and equip schools, libraries 
and youth centres in Israel. 


The secondary school of the Midrasha, 
Israel's first centre of higher learning in the 
Negev, which Mr. Ben-Gurion is sponsoring, 
and which is being built at Sdeh Boker — the 
Kibbutz where he and Mrs. Ben-Gurion make 
their home — is a benehciory of the Israel 
Education Fund. 

The armouncement wets made on behalf 
of the "Public Committee for the Celebration 
of the 80th Birthday of David Ben-Gurion," 
headed by Mr. Max Fisher, Chairman of the * 
United Jewish Appeal, and composed of 47 
national Jewish organizations, representing 
every shade of opinion in the Jewish com¬ 
munity. 

In addition to the UJA meetings, he was to 
address the Annual National Conference of 
the Israel Bond Organization at Miami Beach 
on 4 March, and confer with the leaders of 
other major Jewish organizations. 

Arriving in New York on 2 March, Mr. Ben- 
Gurion told a large turnout of newsmen at 
the airport that Israel was faced with three 
great tasks; to absorb all the immigrants 
who have come in, to greatly broaden oppor- 
tvmities for secondary education and to con¬ 
quer the desert. 

"I have come here to impress on American 
Jewry that Israel's economic independence de¬ 
pends on the development of the Negev" 
(Israel's arid Southland), he said, adding : "For 
that we need pioneers and modem tech¬ 
nology." 


OGAM gmrg CLOSER TIES WITH ISRAEL 

"All 14 member states of OCAM (Organisation Commune Africaine et Mcdogache), main¬ 
tain friendly ties with Israel, but I hope Slot my visit will strengttien this friendship even fur¬ 
ther," said M. Diakha Dieng, Secretory-General of OCAM, on 23 February in Jerusalem at 
the end of his week's visit to Israel. 

He said that OCAM, foimded seven months ago and which developed out of the older 
UAMCE — of which M. Dieng had cdso been Secretary-General — was putting the empha¬ 
sis on economic and tedhnical cooperation among its members, though it also provided for 
consultation on foreign policy questioim. 

His itinerary took the visitor to most of Israel's new development areas, industrial zones 
and sites of historic and religious interest. He met leading personalities in Israeli public life 
and had a number of useful exr^onges of ojrinion on joint problems and difficulties of notional 
development. 

Mr. Dieng said that, speaking as a Moslem, he had discussed the situation of Israel's 
Moslem community, in ^1 aspects, with the Kadi of Acre during a visit there. He had found 
tiiat cdl communities lived in peace and harmony in the Jewish State and that all was 
done to further the development of flie communities, including Moslems. Mr. Weng left 
Israel on 24 February. 
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ISRAELI PLANE TO TAKE OFF IN 1968 


The first "Arava" cargo plane, to be manu¬ 
factured by Israel Aircraft Industries, should 
be ready by the late summer of 1968, Mr. Harry 
Mankuta, the company's dtief preliminary 
design engineer, scdd at the opening session 
of the Ninth Conference on Aviation and Astro¬ 
nautics in Tel Aviv on 22 February. The 
official description of the plane, given in 
Mr. Monkuta's report, runs as follows: "A 
light twin turboprop STOL (short takeoff and 
bonding) aircraft which will be capable of 
operating from short, rough airfields. It is 


Arava has a range of 570 kilometres. The 
aircraft is designed os a relatively simple plane 
that wiU need little maintenance, he simple 
to operate and suitable for difficult conditions 
of terrain and dimate. 

Pt-eliminory designs were started over a year 
ago and models have already been success¬ 
fully tested in wind tunnels at the Technion 
and in Britain. The plane is designed espedcd- 
ly for the needs of developing countries, where 
air transport is most convenient, and it will 
be able to haul agricultural machinery. For 



Modal oi tha flrat laraal-buUt eommarciol airerait, tha "Arava" cargo plana which la achadulad lor taka oil in iha aummar oi 1968. 


intended os a very robust, versatile aircraft 
with a gross weight of 12,500 lbs. — capable of 
carrying a maximum payload of two tons or 
20 passengers." 

The twin boom (tail-supporting unit) arrange¬ 
ment and a large drculor fuselage will permit 
easy rear loading and accessibility for a wide 
variety of mixed freight, including small agri¬ 
cultural and commercial vehicles. Additional 
features that make the plane particularly ad¬ 
vantageous in developing countries, where 
road facilities ore inadequate, include a take¬ 
off ground-roll of only 150 metres. The maxi¬ 
mum payload is 2,000 kgs., with which the 


advanced countries, the plane should be useful 
for service between smdler airfields, and for 
a feeder line to international airports. Design¬ 
ed for operation by a single pilot, it is to be 
powered by two French-made turbo-prop 
"engines. 

Quoting the U.S. Federal Aviation Agency, 
Mr. Mankuta said that at least 1,000 oirooft 
of the Arava doss would be needed in the U.S. 
by 1970 as commuter-type aircraft operating 
from the hearts of big metropolitan areas. At 
least 125 planes would hove to be sold to 
enable the company to break even. The price 
of the plane is given as approximately J^00,000. 
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Mr. Jaraprcdcath Narenran, Mr. R. Daini and Rotorion 
D. Dscoi who praamtod the gift on bahoU o< tha 
laroali Rotoriema. 


A consignment oi medicines gifted 
by Israel Rotarians in cdd of the 
drought-hit people of Bihar was pre¬ 
sented to 1^. Joyaprokash Naroyon 
at a simple ceremony in Bombay on 
Thursday, 16th March, 1967. 

Mr. D. M. Descd, a Bombay Rotorian, 
presented the gift on behdli of Rotary 
International District 315. Mr. Reuven 
Dafni, Consul of Israel, was present 
on the occasion. 

The 60-kg. consignment from Israel 
Rotarians is in response to an appeal 
made by Mr. Naroyon at an Interna¬ 
tional Rotary convention hdd in Bom¬ 
bay recently when the Governor of 
Israel Rotary, Mr. Abraham Goldvosser, 
was cdso present. 


MR. BRAN'S VISIT (Contd. irom page 3) 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Eiichi Tanaka 
and Israel Ambassador Moshe Bartur. 

In an airport statement Mr. Ebon said he 
and his wife were very happy to have arrived 
in Japan on their mission of goodwill. He 
said, "I have had very fruitful talks with the 
heads of state and Government and Foreign 
Ministers in Thailand, Australia, New Zealand 
and the Philippines. I am confident I shall have 
the same experience in Japan." Answering 
questions, he said trade was certainly one of 
^e subjects he would be very interested to 
explore. 

On the following day, Mr. Ebon conferred for 
half-an-hour with Mr. Takeo Miki, his Japanese 
counterpart. Mr. Miki gave a traditional 
Japanese ctoner for Israel's Foreign Minister. 

On March 16, the Foreign Minister and his 
wife were received by Emperor Hirohito and 
Empress Nagako in the 16di century Imperial 
Palace, in the centre of Tokyo. The l^ans tcdk- 
ed with the imperial couple for 40 minutes. 

tfie same doy in a luncheon address at 
the Foreign Correspondents Qub Mr. Ebon 
said that he sow no danger of nuclear warfare 
in the Middle East. "In realistic terms the 
arms race in the Middle East is in conventional 
arms." He saw no prospect that Middle East 
states will get nuclear weapons. "We are not 
taking the initiative to form non-nuclear zones, 
because the Arotb states will not negotiate 
anytiiing with vis". 

Sees no andecor cams ler Middle Ecsit 

"We try not to be obse^d with the trouble 
around us," Mr. Ebon said in oaavssring ques¬ 


tions from the foreign correspondents. "We are 
developing our country irrespective of the con¬ 
flict. We would like to flourish without the 
conflict, but we will flourish with it." 

Israel is engaged in peaceful nuclear re¬ 
search. Its major project, is to find means of 
using nuclear power to turn sea water into 
drinking water for the "thirsty nations." 

He described Israel as the only nation in 
, the world which is not recognized by its neigh¬ 
bours and described the conflict in the Middle 
East 05 local in nature. 

"We have been hearing speeches announc¬ 
ing we are going to be thrown into the sea 
for 18 years and we may hear them for the 
next 18 years and for an indefinite series of 
18 years," he declared. 

The Middle East was not destined to be 
united into a single zone. It was a mosaic 
of diverse civilizations and patterns, of which 
Israel was the oldest, speaking the some 
language and upholding some fcdth as it 
did 3,000 years ago. 

Mr. Ebon said ^ael tried not to be obsessed 
by Arab hostility. 

"We are willing to negotiate peace, but 
the trouble is there is no attitude for a nego¬ 
tiated peace among our neighbours. Our voice 
, so for has been a voice in tile wilderness. We 
are prepared to negotiate any problem with 
' our neighbours. Our case is unconditioned ne¬ 
gotiations," he sedd. 

Mr. Ebon arrived at Phnom Penh on 19 
March, and was greeted by Piince Phurisora, 
Foreign Minister of Cambodia, and members 
of the Diplomatic Corps. 
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Mr. Dainl is sesn yratcoznilig Dr. and Mrs. Munshi and other distinguished guests. 
(Right) Dr. K. M. Munshi, who inauguroted the exhibition, addresses the gathering. 
Mrs. Lilorati Munshi end Mrs. Daini are seen at right. 


Israel virtually came to Bombay cit Friday March 17th 1M7, when 
an exhibition of photographs from Israel was inaugurated at the Jehangir 
Art Gallery. 

The exhibition opened its doors to the public of Bombay under the 
label of ‘Ttrad Land and People". It was inaugurated by Dr. K. M. 
Munshi, India’s noted exponent of literature, art and culture and President 
of Bombay’s Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 

He paid a glowing tribute to the spirit of progress that is prevalent 
in Israel today and commended this example of a nation reborn to the 
rest of the world. 

Dr. and Mrs. Munshi, along with the other guests, were welcomed to 
the exhibition by Mr. R. Dafni, Consul of Israel in Bombay. In a brief 
address, he outlined the object of the exhibition, and expressed the hope 
that this object would be served by enabling the people of Bombay to 
obtain a bird’s-eye-view of the sort of country that is Israel, of what this 
country is doing and how she is doing it. 


Mrs. Dalai is seen garlanding Dr. Munshi. 


PEOPLE AND THEIR ACTIVITIES ON THE LAND 







LAHD 

AND 

PEOPLE 


A mdion oi th« disUnguiahed guuta at the uiouguralion Other photogropha ahow 
* viaitora to the axhibitioii. 


The photographs on display covered a wide range, and substantially 
justified ^e label “Land and People”. Depicted in a large number of 
photographs were all aspects of a land that has been converted, by slow but 
sure degrees, from a desert into a garden, and of a people who, having 
returned to the land of their Fathers after an exile of two thousand 
years, made possible what has been acknowledged as a miracle of 
transformation. 

Perhaps more than anything else, this exhibition provided a pictorial 
reason why “survivors of gas chambers, eoncentration camps, victims 
of deprivation, descrimination and blind hatred, remnants of humanity’s 
intolerance are breathing and walking again as free men, upright citisens 
of a sovereign and independent state". 

The exhibition was patronised by large crowds throughout its week's 

run. 








The Feinberg 
Graduate School 


The Feinberg Graduate School began the 1966-67 Academic Year with a fine 
new building and an increased student 4»ody —- 282 young men and women, the 
great majority of whom are studying for their doctorates, the rest for masters’ 
degrees. Most of the students are Israelis, but a considerable number, some 15%, 
are from overseas, including 13 from the U.S. ond smaller contingents from Argentina, 
Belgium, Britain, Canada, Chile, France, Greece, Holland, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
South Africa and Yugoslavia. ^ 

Twenty of the 230 doctoral students, while studying at the Feinberg Graduote 
School, are doing their ioboratory work elsewhere, some at Tel Aviv University, and - 
others at the Atomic Reactor at Nahal Soirek. 
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The Graduate School has its own amall library, part oi a chain of 
Inetilute departmental unite, run by the Wix Central Library which now 
includee over 63,000 books and subscribes to over 1,000 periodicals. 


Working with students requires a lot of listen¬ 
ing. Here, Mrs. Mika Ehrenield, Secretory of the 
Graduate School, concentrates on the particular¬ 
ly complicoled problem of one scientist-to-be. 


The Weizmann Institute has awarded 210 Ph.D. degrees and 35 M-Scs. since 
it first launched its leaching programme. Of the first group, many have remained 
with the Institute, I.e. are either on the research staff of the institute, or are abroad 
and about to return to work in Rehovoth. Approximately half of those who obtained 
their M.Sc. degrees have continued as research students, and some of the first 
generation of these will be completing their Ph.Ds. shortly. As for those Ph.Ds, who 
have not remained at the Weizmann Institute, the majority are now at work at other 
Israeli institutions, in particular the Hebrew University, Tel Aviv University, Bar lion 
University, the Haifa Technion, or are in government service. 


A teaching lab is given over to high school students one aflemoon a weak. 
This is the Chemistry Group of the Rehovoth High School. 


The electronics teaching lab, equipped with the 
most up-to-date instruments, oilers ideal facili¬ 
ties for students in this field, which is likely to 
play a significant role in tho development of 
Israel. 
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Sartre 
comes 
to see 
for himself 


Any settlement in the Middle East 
must be based on Israel's right to exist 
and capacity to exist," Jean-Paul 
Sartre, the famous French author and 
philosopher, said on 18 March in the 
course of a conversation with Mr. Igal 
Allon, the Minister of Labour, at his 
kibbutz home in Ginossor, on the 
banks of Lake Kinneret. 

M. Sartre, with Mme Simone de 
Beauvoir, the authoress, had arrived 
for a visit to Israel on the 14th. They 
were met at Lod Airport by a repre¬ 
sentative committee which included 
Mr. Kaddish Luz, the Knesset Speaker, 
and was headed by Mr. Avrohom 
Shlonsky, the poet. Mr. Shlonsky wel¬ 
comed the guests in Hebrew to "this 
strange land in which an ancient 
people is striving to regain self- 
respect." 

M. Sartre said that he was not going 
to take up a stand during his fortnight 
in Israel. "I took no sides when I was 
in Egypt," he added. His was a fact¬ 
finding tour, the final stage in prepara¬ 
tion for coming issue of his monthly 
magazine Temps Modernes, which 
would be devoted to the Arab-Israel 
oonirontotion. ■; 



Jean*Poul Sartre and Mme Simone de Beauvoir welcomed by Mr. Avraham 
Shlonaky, the poet (extreme leit). 


On 15 March the world-famous French authors 
opened their tour with visits to the Weizmann Institute 
of Science and to villages in the Lachish development 
area in southern Israel. 

On 17 March they arrived at the kibbutz of Lehovot 
Hobashan, and met the members for a discussion in 
the evening and a toim of the village and the nearly 
Syrian border. They were shown the old kibbutz din¬ 
ing hcdl, which was shelled in 1958, as well os the 
shelters and communication trenches. 

M. Sartre scdd that, to judge by what he had seen, 
they had faced the dangers with great courage, and 
he was glad that, despite everything, they were still 
striving for pjeace. He showed special interest ini* 
the effects o,f the constant danger on the childrm of 
Israel. 
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Arad Chemical Combine 


Israel is one of the very few countries in the 
world where the three essential ingredients 
of fertilizers are found in close proximity. These 
are phosphates (P), found in rock deposits at 
Oron, potash (K), derived from the D^d Sea 
brine, and of course nitrogen which can be 
extracted from the air. It is therefore natural 
that this country should go in for the produc¬ 
tion of highly concentrated and readymade 
fertilizers needed to feed a hungry world. 
With this in view, if is planned to begin con¬ 
struction of the chemical complex during the 
first half of this year 

This will actually represent the beginning of 
the second phase of development and exploi¬ 
tation of Israel's raw materials, Mr. Yallon 
stated During the first nineteen years of the 
State WG learned to evaluate our natural re¬ 
sources, to extract them from the soil and the 
sea, and even to upgrade some of the materials 
for export. 

Israel is both a developing country and a 
developjed country. Developing countries usu¬ 
ally export their raw materials and leave it to 
others to refine and improve them and convert 
them into finished products. In Israel it is 
beginning to be felt that the time has come to 
act as a developed country in respect of its 
raw materials. Hence the decision to set up 
the Arad plant which will be based on two 
Israeli processes, both of which have been 
checked and tested abroad and are already 
being used in a number of countries. 

One process is the Aman method which will 
make it possible to use hydrochloric acid in¬ 
stead of sulphuric acid. Sulphuric acid is in 
short supply just now, and it will be more 
economical to upgrade phosphate rock with 
hydrochloric add. The second process is the 
BOTiel method for using hydrochloric to manu¬ 
facture phosphoric add of the highest possible 
concentration. Both these processes utilize 
Dead Sea brine, and besides phosphoric add 
a particularly pure quality of magnesium vrill 
be produced. 

It may take some months to finalize cdl the 
plans, Mr. Yallon said, but basically the ded- 
sion has been taken to Icamch the project. 
The American Mader Company of Delaware, 
have checked and approved the plans, and 
will join the local Israeli partners, on equal 
terms. 

Once the i^ont is started, it is intended to 


An inlanriew with Mr. Shi¬ 
mon Yallon, Aaaistant 
Director General oi the 
Minietry oi Development. 


plan additional units for the diversification of 
products designed for the Israeli and for foreign 
markets. 

Already in the first stage di-calcium phos¬ 
phate (DCP), an important feed additive for 
cattle, will be added to the production sche¬ 
dule. Later on it is planned to produce com¬ 
pound fertilizers, mainly those based on phos¬ 
phate and potash, to which nitrogen can 
easily be added if the market should require 
them. 

From here it will be a short step to go into 
other chemical products, such as PVC, based 
on the chlorine left over from the original 
process, and a long range of other commodi¬ 
ties that can be prcxluced and exported from 
Israel. 

One of the great difficulties that a young 
nation encounters when going into the 
sophisticated production lines is the fact that 
scientific progress in the chemical industries 
is amazingly rapid. For this reason it is 
impossible to lay down a detailed programme 
of production that may have to undergo con¬ 
stant revision during the two years that will 
be needed for the erection of the Arad com¬ 
plex, And that is why it is considered desir¬ 
able to integrate the whole of the heavy 
chemical industry in Israel under a "unified 
command" that would not only pool common 
buying, selling, shipping, and research, but 
would also give the industry a higher stand¬ 
ing among the giant chemical interests of the 
world. That is what is happening in other 
developed countries where larger diemical 
works than Israel's are joining forces in order 
to become more competitive in a constantly 
changing and advancing world market. 
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SCIENCE 


The role reserved for science cxnd tedmo- 
logy in Israel's future development is gradual¬ 
ly assuming greater impact, on statesmen and 
men of ideas alike in this country. But their 
potential effect on the Israeli himself, as a 
hximon being, must be more clearly defined 
from the health point of view. 

That is the warning sounded by Prof. Marcus 
Wossermonn, Head of the Laboratory of Occu¬ 
pational Health in the Hebrew University- 
Hadassah Medical School, Jerusalem, Israel. 
Prof. Wossermonn contends that modem in¬ 
dustry, mechanised agriculture and the stream¬ 
lined flow of everyday life itself in the second 
hcdf of the twentieth century ore exposing 
man to health hazards unheard of two or three 
decades ago. 

Hazords in PMticides: 

The main research area covered by the 
Laboratory is the evaluation of toxic hazards 
engendered by the manufacture and agri¬ 
cultural use of pesticides. The control of pests 
by these chemicals has created serious prob¬ 
lems of environmental contamination, and 
scientists are now anxious to assess the extent 
of this contamination and its effect on human 
health. 

One method of evaluating the extent of 
toxic exposure is by measuring the amount 
of hydrocarbon chlorinated insecticides stored 
in the fat of the human body. While no trace 
of these insecticides was detected in biopsies 
of body fat examined in the U.S. in 1940, in 
1955 their storage level in the genercd popula- 


H.EALTH HAZARDS 

tion in that country was found to be 19.9 ppm 
(ports per million). Eight years later, as a 
result of improved control measures and the 
increased attention devoted to the problem, 
the figtire had dropped to 10.3 ppm. 

Last year Prof. Wossermonn received a grant 
from the U.S. Communicable Disease Centre to 
enable him to explore the entire range of 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides in the 
body fat of people in Israel. "In 1963", he 
points out, "we found that storage level of DDT 
in the general population of Israel was 19.2 
ppm. Since then awareness has grown, and 
more precautions have been taken. In 1965 
the level had fallen to 15.4 ppm". (The majo¬ 
rity of the samples in this last survey were 
from the Beersheba region.). 

One critical line of research followed in this 
project is the degree to which the higher tem¬ 
peratures of the Israeli summer affect the 
sensitivity of people in contact with insecti¬ 
cides. Tests taken by staff members of the 
Laboratory hove shown that the absorption 
rate of insecticides goes up with a rise in 
temperature, a related phenomenon being the 
fact that the Israeli farmer works with his body 
greatly exposed on a hot summer's day. 

Prof. Wossermonn described an experiment 
with an insecticide called methyl cotnion, 
manufactured locally and sprayed widely on 
fruit orchards. When administered to experi¬ 
mental animals, he found that a temperature 
rise from 4*C to 30*C cut the lethal dose by 
half. One conclusion to be drawn by Israeli 
medical men is that toxic exposure to pesti- 


ARAB-IEWISH CENTRE 

A new library wing at the Palinsky Arob- 
Jewish Community Centre in Haifa was in¬ 
augurated recently in the presence of the 
Greek Catholic community head. Bishop 
Georges Hakim, Members of the Knesset, 
Israel's Parliament, Hcrifa Mayor Abba Khoushy 
and other notables. 

The IL500,000 ($170,000) cost was borne by 
the Rothsdiild Memorial Fund and the Mimi- 
dpality of Haifa. The library has 5,000 vo¬ 
lumes in various languages, induding text¬ 
books, novels as well as poetry and drama 
in Ar^c. 


COTTON EXPORTS SOAR 

Israeli cotton exports are again expected to 
soar this year to $8.7m. compared to $5.5m. 
of last year. Cotton farmers' are expected 
to sow some 60,000 ocres, which would yield 
31,200 tons of fibre and 50,000 tons of seed. 
The higher quality of the locally grown fibres 
is seen as the main reason for sales abroad, 
which have been on a steady increase for 
the last four years, it was reported in 
Jerusalem. 
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MEDICINE 


MODERN SOCIETY 

aides should arouse greater concern in our 
warm climate than in more temperate regions. 
Yet another conclusion reminds the farmer 
that he must time all his spraying work for the 
night and early morning hours, to reduce ex¬ 
posure risks. These conclusions endorse the 
recommendation of the Ministry of Agriculture 
on the use of pesticides. 

Scientists from countries with climatic condi¬ 
tions similar to those in Israel have shown 
great interest in these studies, and a number 
of piwjects in this field are now being carried 
out in the Laboratory in collaboration with 
scientists from Australia, Spxiin, Argentine and 
India. 

Prof. Wassermann is also checking the work¬ 
ing conditions and body reactivity of persons 
employed in Israel's phosphate mines in the 
Negev around Oron. According to him, re¬ 
search here would be of value to all the 
Mediterranean lands, which, like Israel, work 
big phosphate deposits. 

"I have had interesting discussions on this 
matter with Egyptian and Moroccan scientists 
at recent international congresses and meetings 
of experts", he said, "and the Chilean health 
authorities have informed us they are parti¬ 
cularly anxious to know what lines we are 
following. Tests carried out in our Laboratory 
have as yet revealed no negative effects on 
the phosphate workers, who have regular 
health check-ups and must wear masks when 
in close proximity to certain machines". 

Threat of Mine Dust: 

The health of workers at the Timna copper 


mines further south, near Eilat, is also the 
subject of research, "We wont to know if there 
is any threat of the mine dust causing diseases 
such os pulmonary fibrosis and silicosis, whidt 
are rompcmt in the Zambian and Soutti Ahicon 
copper mines". Prof. Wassermann explained. 
He stressed that safety measures at Timna to 
prevent conditions conducive to pulmonary 
fibrosis were on a relatively high standard, 
and there was no real immediate concern. 
"But we must keep our eyes open, and carry 
on testing", he cautioned. 

Another line of research followed in the 
Laboratory concerns the fibrotic effect of in¬ 
dustrial dusts in such places as cement fac¬ 
tories. 

Apart from its research activities, the Labo¬ 
ratory also fulfils functions for tiie University 
and the Medical School, giving courses in 
occupational health for fifth-year medical 
students and teaching occupational health on 
the graduate level for the Master of Public 
Health degree. In addition, it is one of the 
six contributors to the Manual of Agriculture^ 
Medicine put out by the International Labour 
Office in Geneva, and is editing a Manual of 
Occupcrtional Health Developing Countries to 
wnich I.L.O. and W.H.O. scientists from fifteen 
countries are contributing. 

According to Prof. Wassermann work haz¬ 
ards, including road hazards, con be drasti¬ 
cally cut by proper educertion and guidemee 
and by more thorough-going implementation 
of existing statutes. 


ORDERS OF $ 100,000 FOR ISRAEL 
FOODSTUFFS 

Israel received orders totalling some $ 100,000 
for foodstuffs, as a result of the recent fair 
held in Paris. About a half of the orders were 
in respect of p-eserved fruits. 

17 Israeli firms participated in the Israeli 
stand which presented the widest selection of 
local food so far seen in France. Also included 
were fresh agricultural produce and flowers, 
flown in daily from Israel. 

A total of some 250,000 persons visited the 
Israeli exhibit, among them buying missions 
from all Common Market countries. 


ISRAEL AT THE BERLIN FOOD FAIR 

Twenty countries including Israel, partici¬ 
pated in tiie Food and Agricultural Fair known 
as "The Green Week" in Berlin. 

The Israel Pavilion covered an area of 300 
square meters. It displayed large-scale e^- 
bits, tastefully combined and consisting chiefly 
of citrus fruits, juices, agricultural produce, 
wines. Oriental foods and Israel Instant Coffee. 

It is noteworthy that a large port of Israeli 
exports to Germany consist of food poducts. 
In the first half of 1966 the total amounted 
to $31,988,000, compared with $26,751,000 
during the same period in 1965. 
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-DOLLS- 

I he Art 
of 

Aikti bix'iwn 


In the early period of his stay in Paris, Aika Brown 
sought and learnt what so many others before him 
had sought and learnt in Paris — a style, a vehicle 
of expression. His materials were canvas and paper, 
oils, gouache, and somewhat later, polyster. All these 
he jettisoned when he decided "to ploy the game" 
to the end like other young artists, or as Paul Restony 
wrote, "to acquire reality," in the same way os others 
acquire a flat; and the acquisition of reality meant 
first of all an intimate knowl^ge of all its components, 
characteristics and accessories. Then he could ex¬ 
change the canvas for torn sacking, the brush for ^ 
-hammer and nails, colours lor rope and planks. 



MARIONETTES 


Reality is not selective in its 
choice of accessories. Indeed, 
it leaves little choice even to 
the artist. The latter " must 
merely decided what media, 
instruments, serve him most 
effectively; in them he reveals 
a new alphabet to replace the 
old one of form and colour. 

In Aika's studio in Paris 
sacks, nails, ropes and planks 
piled up. Flotsam and jetsam 
Cheap, anonymous, informa¬ 
tive materials. They had al¬ 
ready served their purpose: 
sacks as containers and for 
despatch, nails and timber for 
cases and cupboards. To their 
initial significance as products 
they now added a significance 
of function Their expressive 
characteristics they hid behind 
a mask. Aika, using processed 
objects as materials, after they 
had fulfilled their original pur¬ 
pose, restored to them their in- 


Aiko Brown wa» born In Tel-Aviv in 1935 
and eoncludnd hi> ifudies at fho Baxolol 
School of Art in Jerutolom in 1957. From 
1959 onwards he divided hif time between 
Forit and Tet-Aviv. At first he ddvoted him¬ 
self to abstrod painting but soon began to 
incorporate in his canvases materials and 
oblecti, ultimately arriving at his reliefs with 
dolis. He wps killed in a motor accident in 
France in 1964. 


choote reality. The sack, the 
ncdl, the rope and the pdank once again became 
objects, the symbols and marks of a civilization of 
standardization. 

Aika's determination to avoid generedization, to 
lend the tiling on identity, led him to dolls, which 
duplicate form. Aika's dolls reflect two aspects of 
reality: anonymity, useful though nondescript, and 
sentiment, whereby we identify with the objects 
around us. Aika's use of dolls, accordingly, had a 
double significance: within the creative context the 
juxtaposition of his dolls constituted the foundation of 
form, in a sense cm archetype of form. On the otiier 
hand, this juxtaposition materialized in a series of 
dramatic situations, the result of the inteiplay between 




the eye. feeling cmd the object itself. In the 
beginning, Aika's dolls were accessories with 
a purpose (and as such were chosen by the 
artist); in a later phase, the doll was absorbed 
constructively into the background of the 
work. In his latest pictures, the dolls stood 
out in relief, as likenesse.s that need not fear 
interpretation as a portrait. 

StylisticoVy, perhaps, Aika's dolls do not 
belong to the French "New Realism." The 
phases of metamorphosis that brought these 
well-defined symbols of standardized civiliza- 



DOLLS 


tion to dramatic location in a work of art 
stem from a clear sense of severance of the 
object from its original significance. 

Aika was a romantic, more than he was 
prepared to admit. There may have been 
something of nostalgia, a search for things 
post, in this use of dolls. Precisely because 
of that he succeeded in creating a world 
whose aesthetic characteristics we can grasp 
easily, a world full of surprises, bringing tis 
back to the eternal dialogue between the 
creotiva artist and visible ri^ity. 


INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON 
AUTOMATION OF POPULATION 
REGISTER SYSTEMS 

JeruBcdem. September 1967 

An International Symposium on Automation 
of Population Register Systems will be held in 
Jerusalem, Israel, from 25th-28th September, 
1967. 

The Symposium is being organized by the 
Information Processing Association of Israel 
(IPA) under the patronage of the Minister of 
the Interior, and is being sponsored by the 
International Computation Centre (ICC) and 
the International Federation for Information 
Processing (IFIP). 

Many countries and agencies ore encounter¬ 
ing the problems of population register systems 
for national and municipal civil registration 
and elections, social security, health, educa¬ 
tion, welfare, manpower employment, adminis¬ 
tration, defence, taxation etc The Symposium 
is designed to bring toqetfier administrators 
and ADP experts in order to exchange views 
on the state of the art, on automation pro- 
blem.s and on plans for the future regarding 
population register systems. International ex¬ 
perts are included on the Programme Com¬ 
mittee of the Symposium. 

Tfie subjects of the Symjrxisium will comprise: 

1) ADP and Manual Population Register 
Systems; 

2) ADP System Design problems of popu¬ 
lation registers. 

3) Applications. 

4) Tecfinical Aspects of the automation of 
Population Register Systems. 

5) Economic Aspects. 

6) Statistical Applications. 

Experts are invited to submit papers. Tha 
time for the presentation of the paper will be 
20 minutes. Summaries not exceeding one 
page should be sent to:— 

International Symposium on Automation oi 

Population Register Systems, 

Information Processing Association of Israel, 
P. O. Box 3009, 

Jerusalem, ISRAEL. 

Further details of the Symposium, including 
(»ogramme and arrangements for participatii^ 
will ba published in due time. 
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H A Z O R 

a town 

fighting for life 



Ikike the road north from Haifa, leave the 
bustling modem port and the nearby cxnnplex 
of steel mills. Turn right and trcrvd toward 
Israel's northeastern comer for some 40 nules 
as the crow flies — but doijble that distance 
by the winding mountain roads that traverse 
the hallowed hills of Gcdilee. About 10 mUes 
above Lake Tiberias you will come to ttre new 
town of Hazor. 

Forget the booming cities, the countless 
construction sites, the carefully cxiltivated 
fields and groves that you hove seen through¬ 
out the reborn nation. You have come to a 
different world. 

In 1952, bulldozers came to the rock-strewn 
stretch of hilly land near the site of ancient 
Hazor, which disappeared from history after 
the Assyrians stormed the city in 732 B.C.E. 
The area was cleared and levelled to open 
the way for a new town to bear the ancient 
name. 

Hazor got started with a name from the 
proud past; bare, stony ground; a few rows 
of wooden or asbestos huts, and a few hund¬ 
red immigrant families who moved out of a 
mafabm-a — an immigrant shanty town — 
at the nearby old colony of Rosh Pina. 

Now Hazor's population has grown to 7,000. 
But virtually none of today's inhabitants were 
in Hazor at the start. There has been a large 
turnover in population — in some years a 
heavy outward flow of discouraged settlers 
replaced by on incoming flow of newcomers. 

What caused this churning of population? 
Primarily it was due to the very nature of 
the emergency resettlement problem. Too 
much had to be done too fast. 

When Hazor was planned, a preliminary 
economic survey indicated that prospects 
were good for jobs in the agricultural, harvest¬ 
ing and processing spheres. One of the first 
local enterprises to be established was a 
canning and dehydrating plant. 

Two factors developed — one internal and 
one external — that militated agcdnst Hazor's 
major economic hope. First, form jobs, highly 
seasonal at best, were whittled down beccnase 
of the growing policy of kibbutzim to eliminate 
hired labour as much as pos^le. Second, 
the tariff policies of the European Common 
Market countries restricted the exports of agri- 
cultvircd products from Israel. 

In the course of time, the government tried 
to reinforce Hazor's employment opportunities 
by helping to bring in a carpet knitting mill, 
but the demand for its products has proved 
sparse. Recently, a diamond polishing enter¬ 
prise was opened in Hazor and, while it has 
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open^ new job opportunities, it hcaa agcdn 
highlighted one of Hozor's most sorious pro¬ 
blems — its Iccrge proportion of uneducated, 
unslcilled people. 

It is difficult to get enterprises to move into 
a town whidi has practically untrained labour 
os its largest work force. It is not so easy 
to train people who come from under-deve¬ 
loped countries for employment in a modem 
industrial society such as Israel is becoming. 
It is also frustrating to train people without 
concrete prospects for employment. 

That is the dilemma of many of the new 
development towns, and the problem is even 
more , serious in Hazor than in most of the 
others. 

A look at Hozor's human resources reveals 
the depth of the problem. 

Of Hozor's 1,400 families, 80 per cent came 
from the backwater areas of Moslem lands 


individuals — who need special rehabilitative 
services. 

With the family average consisting of five 
persons — many families have six to eight 
children — there is a large group of young¬ 
sters who have passed the compulsory school¬ 
ing age of 14 but have not yet reached the 
Army service age of 18. There are about 80 
adolescents in this category who hove not 
even completed primary schooling. Only 
seasonal farm work is available for tiiis entire 
adolescent group. With half the pjopulation 
made up of children or youths up to the age 
of 18, the idleness, apathy and frustration of 
the youngsters can become socially danger¬ 
ous. Even the young men who return from 
Army service can find few job opportunities. 

A programme to cope with Hozor's youth pro¬ 
blem is high on the priority list. Its budgetary 
requests include funds to establish a well- 



“Tlie Goveinmant helped to bring In a carpet knitting mill" 


and had little connection with the 20th Century 
world. At best, their education is meagre and 
about one-fourth of this group is completely 
illiterate. 

Immigrants from Eastern Europe make up 
12 per cent of the population and the remain¬ 
ing eight per cent are "Israelis" — that is, 
people who were raised in Israel or who have 
been there long enough to become well 
adjusted citizens. 

The town's efforts to make progress are 
severely hampered by the community's large 
proportion of social welfare cases. About one- 
third of the families ore non-productive—100 on 
the permanent relief rolls and 370 barely sup¬ 
ported by part-time public works employment. 

Adding to Hozor's social welfare burden is 
on unusually large number of F^ysiccdly or 
otherwise handicapped persons — 170 such 


equipped youth centre where disadvantaged 
youngsters could get pre-vocational training 
combined with remedial elementary schooling 
and sociaF activities and, most important, one 
nourishing meal a day. There are cdso plans 
for a youth club to provide older children with 
social, athletic and cultural activities. An out¬ 
door swimming pool would be one of its most 
valucdDle facilities. 

While Hozor's economic and social problems 
may seem to offer a bleak picture of its future, 
there is one resident who disagrees with the 
gloomy view. This optimistic man is Hillel 
Landesman, chairman of the Town Council, 
who is known as the "youngest BS-yeor-old in 
Israel." 

Landesman, one of the most noted ixoneers 
of the country, has lived most of his life in the 
Upper Galilee. As a young man he was an 

(Cotrid. on pago IS) 
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IL190 MILUONS TO GO INTO AVIATION 

IL190 million will be invested during the next 
iive years in order to keep Israel abreast of modern 
aviation developments, Transport Minister Moshe 
Carmel told delegates at the opening session of the 
9th Aviation and Astronautics Conference in Tel Aviv 
held in February Reiterating the Government's final 
approval for the Lod (Lydda) Airport expansion pro¬ 
gramme, Mr. Carmel said that this airfield would serve 
Israel until the 1990s. Two long runaways, the latest 
in landing and navigational aids, a new terminal 
building and approach roads "commensurate with the 
anticipated increase in air traffic ' ore all included in 
the plans. 

lLl90m. (S63m.) will be invested in the scheme. 
Air passengers ore expected to total 500,000 arrivals 
and departures this year and over 1,000,000 by 1971. 

FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR ISRAEL'S ARABS 

All Arab and Druze villages in Israel will 
have piped water supplies by the end of the 
current budgetary year, which will see the 
conclusion of a five-year village development 
plan, the Prime Minister's Office recently an¬ 
nounced in Jerusalem. 

The investment required, originally budgeted 
at IL55m., grew to IL84m. while the plan was 
being put into effect, it was stated. c3ver 100 
km. of approach roads to 70 villages have 
been paved to dote. 

By the end of this month, some 95 per cent 
of Israel's Arab and Druze villages ■will have 
approach roads. Over 2,500 housing units, 
some 60 dispensaries and 27 mother-and-<^d 
clinics will have been built by then. 

A new five-year plan for tiie development 
of the Arab and Ihruze villages is currently 
under preparation. Its cdm is to ensure the 
villages' greater integration in Israel's social 
and economic life. 

Most of the coristruction work involved is 
carried out by Arabs and Druze. 

"" iUlAB-IEWISH SCHOOLS T 

Educotional and Irai.ung centroa lor Arab 
women and girla ore maintained by Mo'etzet 
Hapo'alot — Pioneer Women in 27 Israeli 
towns and villages Arab boys and girk 
attend Eron, the Pioneer Women Dormitory 
High School in Hadera. and Arab girls study 
side by side with their Jewish counterparts 
in the School for App-entices in Jaffa. 

An additional fillip towards better inter¬ 
community life is now being provided 
through mixed social activity. Mo'etzet 
Hapo'alot organizes all-day sightseeing 
jaunts for ir.'xed groups of Jewish and Arab 
women. After a tour of places of interest, 
the group is divided into two — the Jewish 
women are the guests of Arob families and 
vice versa. 

The same principle of inter-visiting and 
family hospitality is applied to neighbour¬ 
ing towns which are encouraged to 
"adopt" each other. Kfor Sabo and Tiro, 

Holon and Taibe, are some of the examples. 


NEW COPPER LODE DISCOVERED IN NEGEV 

Indications of additional copper ore reserves have 
been discovered some six miles north of the Timna 
mines in southern Israel, Timna's chief engineer, 
Mr. Ya'acov Vered-Weiss, recently told the press 
The copper content of the ore was H/s to 2 per cent, 
which Mr. Vered-Weiss termed "satisfactory.'' It was 
found at a depth of 80 to 100 meters in iive test drills 
carried out by 'fiauia geologists over the past month. 

Nothing could be sold about the size of the field 
or the amount of ore until more test drills were 
carried out and the area mapped, Mr. Vered-Weiss 
said. 

Timna's confirmed ore reserves consist of 16.5 million 
tons of deposits which require mining and 4.5 million 
tons which could be worked by the open-cast method. 
The reserves were sufficient to keep the plant working 
for 21 years, he said 

ISRAEL'S FIRST MAYORESS 

Mrs. Menuha Harlap, ■wife of a local rabbi, 
recently celebrated her 36th birthday and her 
election as Chairman of the Local Council of 
Yokneam, in central Israel. The telephone 
rang constantly in her home as friends near 
and for congratulated the radiant Rabbanit, 
mother of six (aged four to 15), on becoming 
Israel's only woman mayor and the first 
rabbi's wile to assume such a post. 

Asked whether according to the halacha 
(Jewish religious law) a woman is permitted 
to assume the moyorcdity, she said that "on 
questions of halacha I consult my husband, the 
Rabbi." 

Rabbi Harlap told the press that although 
Maimonides proscribed women from holding 
pjblic office, he believed that the deeply re- 
ligioiis Rabbanit, was certainly “the right 
woman for the job." 

GIANT KILN IN NEGEV 

Israeli engineers have succeeded in rais¬ 
ing the giont kiln, the world's largest, at 
the Chemical and Phosphates Company's 
Oron plant in Southern Israel, to lop pro¬ 
ducing efficiency 

The kiln can now produce up to 600,000 
tons of phosphates a year with a phos¬ 
phorus pentoxide content of 36 per cent — 
the highest grade available on the world 
market This was revealed recently in 
Jerusalem by Mr Meir Ilan, the Managing 
Director of the Company. 

In the financial year now ending, the 
combined turnover of Chemicals and Phos¬ 
phates and the Oron plant will be over 
IL60m. It is expiected to rise to over IL80m., 
if the export drive now in progress will bear 
the expected fruits 

The Ministry of Development's Geological 
Survey oiuiounced that phosphate deposits 
with a 26-28 per cent content had been 
discovered recently at Har Masa, near Ein 
Yahav, in southern Israel. 
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HAIFA PLANT PRODUCING TANK TRUCKS 
FOR TURKISH CONCERN 

The "Halechofl" Mechanical Works plant of 
the Haifa Bay industrial zone is filling an 
order from a Turkish firm for 26 tank trucks 
lor fueling aircraft. 

The Haifa concern, which manufacturers 
tanks for hauling fuel and other liquids, origi¬ 
nally won a bid for supplying 8 tank trucks 
to Turkey. There are good prospects for an 
additional order to Turkey, as well as orders 
P'to Bulgaria, Peru and Rumania. 

The order is being filled in cooperation with 
Leylond Ashdod Motor Corp. Ltd., which sup¬ 
plies the automotive portion of the tank trucks. 
"Hatechoff" has been building all kinds of 
containers for 20 years and has developed 
considerable expertise in this field. The manu¬ 
facture of tanks for fueling aircraft, itself a 
complicated process which demands consider¬ 
able know-how, was begun several years ago. 

The "Hatechoff" product has now attained 
international standards of quality. 


400 ISRAEU AGRICULTURAL EXPERTS 
ACTIVE ABROAD 

Some 400 Israeli experts in agriculture and 
hydrology are active abroad at present. 190 
of them were sent by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, 120 by Mekorot Water Co. Ltd. and 90 
by Tahal Water Planning for Israel Ltd. These 
figures were obtained through a survey mode 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Agricultural assistance is being rendered to 
42 countries. Heading the list is the African 
continent, followed by Iran, Latin America 
and Southeast Asia. Individual experts are 
active in several European countries. 

The Ministry of Agriculture also maintains, 
in cooperation with the International Coopera¬ 
tion Division of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
guidance courses for students from develop¬ 
ing countries. Last year 9 courses were 
offered, with 226 participants. This year an 
attempt will be made to develop organized 
guidance activities in the developing countries 
themselves, by sending there special guidance 
staffs from Israel, for 10 courses. 


H A Z O R 

associate of the legendary Joseph Trumpeldor, 
the organizer of the Jewish self-defence force 
in Gcdilee after World War I. 

When Hazor was started, Londesmon volun¬ 
teered to leave his home in the nearby flourish¬ 
ing kibbutz of Ayelet Hashahor and help get 
the new town under way. He has been a tower 
^ of strength ever since. All the people of Hazor 
regard him with love and respect. His pre¬ 
sence is Hazor's greatest asset. He also has 
helped train his second in command on the 
Council, a Moroccan immigrant in his early 
thirties who studied at the Hebrew University. 
This able young man is proof that the potential 
qualities of the immigrants from Moslem coun¬ 
tries are highly promising — if only the means 
are available to develop their potentials. 

Landesmon can point to a number of 
changes for the better in the Hazor of today. 

The old huts have largely been replaced 
by blocks of single and multi-storied concrete 
apartment buildings. These are not apart¬ 
ments in the American sense, but are chiefly 
one to three-room flats of 320 to 620 square 
feet each — the latter going to families of 
five or more, A reserve of housing is now 
ready for newcomers. 


(Contd. irom page 13) 

There are 17 classes for illiterate adults 
taught by girls who volunteered to serve their 
period in the Army as teachers. The effective¬ 
ness of their work can be seen from the fact 
that the present illiteracy figure of about 25 
per cent of the adults from Moslem lands who 
settled in Hazor has been cut from the earlier 
figure of over 50 per cent 

The government has helped a new factory 
get started for the manufacture of electrical 
parts — switches and similar equipment. 
This factory will soon be giving employment 
to 100 persons in its first stage. 

Hillel Landesmon insists that with all its 
heart-breaking and brain-straining problems, 
Hazor can attract a population of at least 
10,000 and become a viable town. Elsewhere 
in Israel, viability is seen as requiring at least 
25,000. 

Meanwhile, Hazor must continue to struggle 
for survival. The tasks seem overwhelming. 
Yet the dedication of Hillel Landesmon, a 
number of local leaders and the small group 
of teachers, social workers and other profes¬ 
sional cadres, gives the hope that the great 
miracle of Israel will encompass a small one 
at Hazor. 
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TICKETS WITH A SMIll 
TEL-AVIV’S 

WONDERFUL POLICEWOMEN 


Td^viv's pQlicewomen, in oddHim to 
their "norfflor* duties, hove become among 
Israel’s best ambossadors abroad, os well 
os being o constant source of admiration 
mixed with owe on the part of tourists 
first arriving in the country. Visitors from 
abroad driving their own cars or those 
they have hired here from a seif>drive 
service have been known to accept with a 
smile the warnings or even traffic tickets 
they have received from these feminine 
members of the traffic corps. 

Policewomen sent to Britain and Scandi- ^ 
navia to represent Israel at trade fairs and 
exhibitions have served as “guest traffic 
cops” at busy thoroughfares such as those 
in the centre of London and Stockholm; 
while doing so they have reportedly been 
as much “traffic stoppers" as directors of 
traffic, with drivers slowing down to appre* 
ciate the novelty. 

The Tel-Aviv policewomen patrol marked 
their fifth anniversary recently. As befits 
their somewhat unusual job, the anniver¬ 
sary was celebrated not only by a cere¬ 
monial parade but also by a hobby show 
which showed that, despite their special 
tasks, they still have all the usual interests 
of young women. The exhibits on show 
included doll collections, sewing and kniN 
ting, handicrafts and art work. 

According to the Tel-Aviv district police 
spokesman, policewomen on the beat get 
better cooperation from the public thgn 
do their male counterparts, but they also 
run exactly the same dangers from law¬ 
breakers. “if a policewoman runs after a 
thief, the masculine instinct will bring male 
passers-by to her aid. But if a law¬ 
breaker runs amok and wants to strike 
back at authority he is just as likely to 
attack a policewoman as a policeman'’. 
Tragic proof of this was given two yeors 
ago with the death in the course of di^ of 
19-year-old Yona Komemi, shot while try¬ 
ing to stop a lawbreaker in Ramat Gan. 

With ail the attention paid to the police¬ 
women, however, the men hove not been 
forgotten. At a recent “Police Day" two 
Tel-Avhr poHcemen and a Druze member 
of the Border Police were awardsKi. prizes 
of IL. 1,000 each. One of the Tel-A>d^ans 
wos cited for his “tong record of solving 
family quarrds and neighbours' disputes". 
The offier has gained the name of “King 
of the Pickpocket Catchers”.. 
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LABOUR PRIZES 
AWARDED TO 
EXEMPLARY 
INDIVIDUAL 
WORKERS 
AND 
TEAMS 


Twenty Labour Prizes, the 
annual awards of the Histadrut, 
Israel's General Federation ot 
Labour, were conferred to in¬ 
dividuals or teams who have 
distinguished themselves for 
skill and output. Half of the 
prizes —IL250 ($83) in cash 
for individuals and IL750 
($250) for teams — went to col¬ 
lective villages, whose mem¬ 
bers comprise 3.7 per cent of 
the nation. 

The prizes have been award¬ 
ed for the 13th time, on the 
basis of the report of a panel 
of twenty adjudicators who 
considered 112 candidates. The 
ten kibbutz prize-winners in¬ 
cluded, among others, a work 
team from the village of Nir 
Yitzhak, for increasing the out¬ 
put of high-quality irrigated 
crops for export, while reducing 
man-work hours per acre; the 
production manager of a wood 
factory at Bomat Hashofet, for 


his efforts over a period of 20 years, during which he trained 
many woodworkers and introduced new techniques generally 
adopted throughout the industry; the work-team of the plastic 
products plant Pios-On, in Ma'Agan Michael, for introducing 
newstyle equipment for the production of complicated plastic 
products and achieving results in a very short time; a 
lathe-worker at the Arad factory in the village of Dcdiah, for 
30 years' work at the lathe and high productivity in making 
water meters; a former of Ein Dor for his research in melon 
growing, leading to the development of two strains; the poultry- 
run-team at Hatzerim, for record output — more than double 
the national average per work day; the sugar-beet work-team- 
of Na'an (See Cover), who devote 2.2 work days to V4 acre of 
land, compared with the average of 3.7 work days; a worker of 
the Palbam plant at Ein Harod, for planning stainless steel 
kitchen equipment for kibbutz and public kitchens; and the 
vineyard team of Givat Brenner for record achif^vements. 

One prize went to a woman worker at the agricultural 
village of Herut, for devotion to work and high standards in 
citrus-picking and vegetable sorting. Two prizes went to 
workers in the private sector: a spinner at the Polgat factory 
m the private sector: a spinner at the Polgat factory in the 
town ot Kiryat Gat for her exceptional capacity to operate 
machinery and reach cm average daily output of 73 kilos, 
compared with her workmates' average of 4U kilos per shift; 
and a skilled worker at the Ben-Zur plastics factory in the 
town of herzliya, for high output and diligence in handling 
entirely new products and machinery. 

The remaining prizes went to the public sector, including 
a maintenance engineer at the Ramie pipe works, lor his in¬ 
novations in the application of machines for manufacturing 
large pipes; the work team of the Mekorot plant, whose effi¬ 
ciency led to the halving of work hours for the maintenance 
and repair of water pipes; the agricultural engineer of the 
Productivity Institute, and technical manager of the Cotton 
and Groundnuts Marketing Company lor their understanding 
contributions in developing machinery and picking techniques; 
the medical and administrative personnel of Kupat Holim, 
Israel's medical insurance fund, at the Beit Rivka Hospital in 
Petoh Tikva for devoted treatment of chronic invalids and 
the rehabilitation of work accident cases; an electronics techni¬ 
cian at Israel Railways, for his invention of electronic equip¬ 
ment which improved the operation of automatic railway 
signals and crossings. 


COVER PAGE: 

The eugmr-beet work-team of Na'an, who devote 2J2 work days to ^ acre oi lar«i, 
compared with the average oi 3,7 work days. 
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AWARD 

FOR 

BEST 

MEDICAL 

PHOTOGRAPHS 



Mr Ivry using special camcro to photograph sections of the eye. 


The Lancent Trophy of the 
Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britoin, one of the world's 
most coveted prizes for sci¬ 
entific photography, has been 
awarded to Moshe Ivry, Head 
of the Department of Medical 
Illustration at the Hadassah- 
Hebrew University Medical 
Centre, for photographs taken 
by him to illustrate a book by 
Professor Eli Davis and Profes¬ 
sor Jacob Landau, entitled "Cli¬ 
nical Capillary Microscopy." 

The award has just been 
annpunced in the current issue 
of "The Lancet," the famous 
British Medical Journal, which 
carries so much weight in the 
medical world, for the best 
and most significant medical 
photography of the year. 

Mr. Ivry took microphoto¬ 
graphs of the tiny blood ves- 
'ifltels. or capillaries, in the finger 
nail, the eye, the lip and the 
tongue. The characteristics of 


these capillaries are used by Professors Davis and Landau as 
clues in the diagnosis of such major diseases as arteriosclerosis, 
hypertension, diabetes, rheumatic fever and blood circulation 
diseases. The photographs illustrate such characteristics as 
the configuration and diameter of the vessels, the presence of 
micropools or tiny dot-sized temporary hemorrhages, of sinous 
vessels, vascular whorls and other unusual features. 

Mr. Ivry was bom in the Ukraine and immigrated to 
Israel in 1935. A professional painter, he became interested 
in medical illustration, and in 1955 was appointed head of 
the Medical Illustration Department of Hadassah. As such he 
is an expert in painting medical illustrations where photo¬ 
graphs would be confusing. He has done many paintings of 
the retinas of eyes, of various organs of the body, such, as 
the heart, liver, gall bladder and kidneys, exposed during 
complex surgery and beyond the range of even the most 
sophisticated photographic equipment. The book written by 
Professor Michaelson and Ballontyne, "The textbook of the 
Fungus of the Eye," illustrated by Mr. Ivry, was awarded the 
Hawthorne Prize. 

Mr. Ivry explains: "I discovered that, just os there ore 
some conditions that have to be painted because the artist 
con select and the camera cannot, there are others which 
have to be photographed. The two arts are complementary. 
I therefore took up» medical photography and Microphoto- 
grophy." 

The pictures for the prize winning book on clinical capil¬ 
lary microscopy were selected from 5,500 original pictures 
taken by Mr. Ivry, and they have been described as an exten¬ 
sive "photographic atlas" supporting the text. 
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“The latent 

7tom "The X^otek 

by AMIRA 



How much of a country and its way of life 
can be viewed from the porch of a two-family 
house on a small side street in one of Tel 
Aviv's neighbouring towns? I would say that 
depends more on the viewer tiian on the view 
itself. The street could be photographed from 
a dozen different angles and the cdien eye 
would be none the wiser. But the viewer, 
who is a world unto himself, who knows what 
was and not only what is, can shed light and 
colour on objects which no camera, however 
sensitive, could ever catch. 

First of all, let me assure you that this street 
is nothing out of the ordinary. It is the median 
of all averages. I would venture to say that 
about 60 7o of Israel's population live on streets 
like this. There is no breathtaking view — 
although the sea is only a short walk from 
here. The only mountains in sight ore those 
born of concrete and man's labour. Its only 
distinguishing feature, is so for os I am con¬ 
cerned, is that it is my street and has been 
for 15 years. 

As a result I can paint it, as Picasso would, 
from angles seen and unseen. 

Fifteen years ago I would have drawn it 
as a lone mariner in a sea of sand. But the 
sand is gone and with it the unending expanse 
of giant play-grounds which in winter threw 
up scattered patches of broom bush. The 
sand has been laid to rest under tor and as¬ 
phalt roads bordered by three-, five- and ten- 
storey houses, in a kind of architectural hodge¬ 
podge which would make any modem town- 
planner squirm. We hove been damaged, in 
the words of O. Henry, by improvement. 'The 
rushing torrents of rain which flowed by as a 
mighty river, threatening the foundations of 

. tf 
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our house, have been relegated to under¬ 
ground pipes. Even the sun, which once beat 
upon our house relentlessly, makes only an 
occasional appearance now from behind the 
house of twelve porches nearing completion 
across the street. 

There are about a dozen men at work on 
the house, sandpapering woodwork and set¬ 
ting in windows. Half of them are Arabs, 
attracted from their villages by the good pay 
in the building trades. They warn the curious 
children away in idiomatic Hebrew and joke 
with the contractor in Yiddish. With evening, 
most of them will return to their villages. 

The steady jangle of a bell rises above the 
mere background noises of women beating 
rugs over porchrails, and the distant buzz of 
drillers. Within three minutes, I will know 
for whom the bell tolls. The iceman cometh 
no more. We have all advanced to the age 
of the refrigerator. But the kerosene wagon 
still makes its rounds. Not that we cook on 
kerosene burners anymore. The entrances to 
all the houses are jealously guarded by rows 
of gas balloons, but we all heat our houses 
with the smelly liquid. If within three minutes, 
the bell is not followed by a noise resembling 
a landslide, I will take my green plastic gerry- 
can and go stand in line with the other wo¬ 
men. But no. A deafening roar rents the 
air. It was the school bell, announcing morn¬ 
ing recess. The school yard which meets my 
back yard is filling with hundreds of screech¬ 
ing children, freed for fifteen minutes, one 
might think, from some tyrannical Prussian, 
regime. Hardly. How strict can teachers be® 
when they are called by their first names and 
allow the girls to wear shorts to school? 


I cxinnot see the schoolyard from tlie porch but 
I know it is full to capacity, for the overflow 
is splashing onto my street. A shock of girls 
dashes wildly between the pillars of an apart¬ 
ment building, looking behind them as they 
run at the pursuing boys, — out, no doubt, to 
pull at blonde braids, or taunt them with 
"Rivka loves Moshe." A group of stalwart 
nine-year-olds takes over the tiny ribbon of 
sand separating our house from the new one 
and within ten seconds they hove a game of 
soccer going, broken cinder-blocks as goal- 
^ posts. A little way down the street, where a 
dead-end rood broadens out into a parking 
lot. two first-graders ore playing hopscotch 
and trying to preserve their territorial 
sovereignty from an expanding cluster of 
rope-jumpers. 

Then the bell again and the children are 
sucked back into the’ yellow stucco building 
where they learn new math and Rashi's com¬ 
mentaries on the Bible. 

Among the forty or fifty families which 1 
can call my neighbours are a number of 
outstanding personages, and ordinary humans 
often point out their windows in passing The 
teenagers have a particular reverence for 
Michael whose kitchen window faces our side 
porch. He is the athletics instructor at the 
high school, a former table-tennis champion, 
and a rolher hand'-.ome fellow to boot Above 
him, lives Shula, the children's nurse at the 
Kupat Holim (Worker's Sick Fund) clinic and 
being her neighbour saves long hours of wait¬ 
ing at the clinic. Down the street is the rabbi 
who teaches our children for their bar-mitzvahs 
and whose beautiful 16-year-old daughter set 
the town agog last summer in her green bikini 
Our street further boasts one famous artist, 
the principal of a school, and a garage mecha¬ 
nic who is the goalee of a national league 
team. For the rest, we are housewives, govern¬ 
ment employees, shopkeepers, electricians, 
clerks, port-workers, teachers, truck drivers, 
sign-painters. We are all tax-payers, voters 
and grumblers, newspaper readers and 
cigarette smokers. One could almost believe 
that we had always lived in this street, that 
perhaps, even, we had been born here. Who 
can guess what memories of other streets 
and other times filter through the closed shut- 
H) ters in the solitude of evening? 

No, The view from my porch is nothing 
special. Maybe that's why it's so dear to me. 


Book on “Salinity and Aridity” 
Probes Seawater Irrigation 

"In 30 to 40 years oar earth will have to 
teed twice as large a population as today, 
and even today food production and its 
distribution is not sufScient tor large parts 
of the world population. What will be of 
decisive importance — beside the con¬ 
quest of the vast potentialities of the 
oceans — is the use of the deserts as 
agricultural areas." 

Thus tho Israeli scientist, Dr. H. Boyko, pre¬ 
dicts the fuiure in his introduction to Sedfadty 
oDod Aridity, which contains thirteen reports of 
experiments. Many of these are by Dr. Boyko 
and his wife. Dr. Elisabeth Boyko. The others 
are by Chapman of New Zealand; Raheja, 
Norayana, Mehta, Datar, Kurion, and Iyengar 
of India; Heimonn and Ratner of Israel; Lopez 
of Italy; Mejering, a Dutch scientist working 
in West Germany; Osvald of Sweden; and 
Evans of the U.S. 

All these experiments deal with the use of 
saline water or even undiluted seawater for 
irrigation, the cheapest solution to port of the 
food problem They show that the salt toler¬ 
ance of most plants is increased if the soil is 
dune sand, for on this and on gravelly soil 
percolation is too fast to allow such dangerous 
and easily soluble salts as sodium-chloride to 
accumulate, whereas the nutritive elements 
are easily obsorbed by the plant roots. Pioneer 
work in the field has been done by the Israeli 
man-and wife team, Hugo and Elisabeth 
Boyko 

Striking success was achieved with barley, 
an excellent cattle fodder plant, Agropyrum, 
and a plant used in the paper industry, Jvincus 
Esparto, which were irrigated with water of 
oceanic concentration. Seven other plants 
were grown successfully with water of lower 
concentration In this book experts can find all 
the significant data pertaining to the problem. 
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world experts 
on nndei^roand 
water storage 
meet in Israel 


The widespread use Israel already makes 
of aquifers os subterranean reservoirs for 
controlling water supply has aroused world¬ 
wide interest and was decisive in choosing 
Israel os the site of the International Confer¬ 
ence on Recharge and Management of Aqui¬ 
fers, which opened officially at the Technion, 
Israel Institute of Technology, on 19 March 
in the presence of Mr. Alexander Goldberg, 
President of the Technion, Israel Institute of 
Technology; Mr. Abba KhouShy, Mayor of 
Haifa; Mr. A. Volker, President of the Inter¬ 
national Association of Scientific Hydrology 
(LA.S.H.); Mr. L G. Tison, General Secretary 
of I.A.S.H.; Mr. R. G. Thomas, representing 
F.A.O.; Mr. G. Da-Costa, representative of 
UNESCO, and over 200 experts and scientists 
taking part in the symposium. 120 delegates 
from over 20 countries participated. Twelve 
of the papers presented at the Symposium are 
the work of Israeli hydrologists. 

The exploitation of groundwater as a water 
source is age-old, and the Bible is full of 
references to wells, around which life once 
centered. But the artificial replenishment of 
aquifers by pumping excess winter rainwater 
and floodwater into them is a brand new 
science that has come into use only during 
the post five or six years. Israel's hydro¬ 
logists are planning to store 4.5 billion cubic 
metres of water in subterranean aquifers, 
equivalent to three years' supply of the 
National Water Carrier. 

The great advantage of aquifers over con¬ 
ventional groundwater reservoirs (either 
natural lakes or artificially constructed reser¬ 
voirs) is that they do not suffer from evapora¬ 
tion, the great enemy of ground level reser¬ 
voirs. In Israel, tens of millions of cubic metres 
of Lake Kinneret (Sea of Galilee) water are 
lost to the sun every year. They are also less 
open to pollution, an increasingly threatening 
danger to the world's water resources. 

jif 


Furthermore, being underground they take up 
no valuable space on earth, on important fgctor 
for small countries like Israel, which, lack the 
sheer physical size for groundwater reservoirs 
big enough to ensure their water supply. 

'Their great disadvantage is that there is 
nothing to see or display, noted Prof. Adrian 
Volker, Professor of Water Management at 
Delft University, Holland, who is the Resident 
of the International Association of Scimtific 
Hydrology, which together with Tcdicd, Israel's 
Water Planning Authority, Unesco and the 
Technion co-sponsored the Symposium. With ^ 
aquifers, said Prof. Volker, there ore no 
spectacular dams to build and show the pub¬ 
lic and no impressive edifices to inaugurate. 
This makes it rather difficult to persuade the 
politicians to allocate the necessary funds. 

The Symposium is one of the activities plan¬ 
ned by Unesco for its ''International Hydro- 
logical Decade," it was stated by Mr. G. Da- 
Costa, the Unesco representative to the con¬ 
ference, The largest delegations (25) came 
from France and the U.S. (17). The Soviet Union 
was represented by eight of the 60 papers 
read, which included theoretical studies and 
calculations as well as applied research pro¬ 
jects, some already put to use. 

The subject is of interest not only to coun¬ 
tries with a hot climate, Mr. M. Guillaume, cm 
engineer of the Geology and Mining Research 
Bureau (B.R.G.M.) of Paris, told the press, 
adding that his Bureau was actively planning 
large-scale use of aquifers for the industrial 
north-eastern part of France. 

In the Technion lecture hall, where the 
symposium was held, an exhibition of hydro- 
logical instruments, designed, developed and 
made in Israel were displayed which attracted 
much interest. Following the discussions, 
which ended in Haifa on 26 March, delegates 
toured Israel's major water projects. The 
Symposium concluded in Jerusalem. 


SOME 2,700 BOOKS PUBUSKED IN ISRJIEL 
IN 1905/60 

Some 2,700 books were published in Israel 
in the period April 1965 — March 1966. This 
transpires from a list oi books recently 
published in the 1966/67 Government Year 
Book. The scope ranged from Fbpe lolui's 
encyclical on Peace on Earth to Pwkinson's 
Law, from Camus to Mickey Spillone, from 
Experiments to Postpone the Ripening of 
Bananas to Jokes for Men Only, from Nietz¬ 
sche's Thus Spake Zarathustra to a Report of 
the Veterinary Service. The list Includes 
numerous translations, mainly from English " 
and French, but also from German, Russian 
and other languages. 
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Surveying deposits at the "bottom oi the -world.'' 


Where Did The Dead Sea Get Mts Salt 


Israeli scientists, pondering over the high 
salinity of the Dead Sea, which averages 
31.5 per cent, compared to 4-6 per cent in the 
oceans of the earth and 20.35 per cent in the 
Great Salt Lake, have found that the Dead 
Sea presents many unusucd geo-chemical 
features. Its chemical composition is unique. 

Indeed, it is not so much the high degree of 
salinity as the strange chemical composition 
of the salts dissolved in it that is so extra¬ 
ordinary. The water is of the pure chloride 
type, averaging over 65 per cent chlorine, and 
the concentration of bromide is possibly the 
highest on record for any surface water. 

In the last decade a considerable amount 
of research has been done in connection with 
the potash and bromine production at Sdom 
and through work on the Jordan River and its 
tributaries. There has also been intensive 
geological and hydrological research in the 
area. 

According to Professor Yaacov Bentor, of the 
Geological Survey of Israel and the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, the Dead Sea is not 
a relict body of sea water; its salt assemblage 
is the result of the accumulation in a closed 
inland basin under arid conditions. He be¬ 
lieves that the salts originate from two main 
sources, about one-third from tiie Jordan 
River and about two-thirds from highly saline 
springs discharging into the Dead Sea. 

Professor Bentor has calculated the age of 
the Dead Sea at a maximum figure of ^out 
, 70,000 years and a minimum of 12,000 years, 
^the latter being the more probable. 


Dr. S. Loewengart, of the Department of 
Mineral Engineering, Technion — Israel Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, questions the belief, how¬ 
ever, that the salts of the Dead Sea originate 
from the Jordan River and saline springs in 
the Rift Valley, and attributes the salinity to 
a residual btine from a prior stage of 
evaporation in the Rift Valley. According to 
Dr. Loewengart's theory all the salt accumula¬ 
tions in the Rift Valley originate from airborne 
salts which hove undergone considerable 
alterations in the basin. He bases his deduc¬ 
tions on data from Israel and neighbouring 
countries and from all over the world where 
repearch into the transport of airborne salts has 
received a considerable impetus during the 
last decade. These airborne salts are created 
by wind and tides and originate on the 
interface between ocean water and air. 
They are lifted by turbulent currents into the 
air and brought with the rain from the Medi¬ 
terranean to the closed basin of the Rift Valley 
in Israel. According to Dr. Loewengart the chlo¬ 
rine which is so prominent in the Dead Sea can 
be attributed to chlorides brought by rains 
from the Mediterranean. He believes that this 
process is still going on, and, using the pre¬ 
sent rate of chlorine fall-out as a key, he 
concludes that the accumulation of salts in the 
Dead Sea has taken place over a period of 
IV 2 fo 2 million years. 

Whatever the origin of the salts, they are 
giving a new meaning to the phrase "Dead 
Sea fruit", as the potash and other minerals 
extracted from the lifeless sea bring fertility to 
arid acres in Israel and many countries of the 
world. 


The aolta ia the Deod Sea Lake are so thick —a deneity ei 300 grama in every litre— that it ie impoesible 

for a man to «nk in its wotera. 
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The Good Seed 

Hazera's product is unique, explained Mr. 
Conan H. Scheuer, its Export Manager, be¬ 
cause its added value comes to nearly 85%. 
Moreover, vmlike other agricultural products, 
it is not bulky, it is easy to transport, and it 
is not very perishable. As a raw material it is 
rather difficult to introduce on the foreign 
markets, but once accepted it keeps its place 
indefinitely. 

Hazera handles about 90% of the field crop 
and vegetable seeds exported from Israel: and 
its foreign sales last year passed the $400,000 
mark. The average ormual increase in export 
sales is about 20 %, and it is hoped to achieve 
an export volume of $500,000 next year and 
to reach $1 million a year in four or five years. 

The producers are the agricultural settle¬ 
ments (kibbutzim and moshavim) and Hazera's 
own farm which extend over an area of about 
4,000 acres. On these it has developed vari¬ 
eties that can be successfully cultivated all 
over the world. Hitherto the bulk of its ex¬ 
ports have been directed to Holland which 
is a seed trade cgsntre and where the high 
quality of the Israeli seeds are appreciated. 

To Europe, said Mr. Scheuer, Hazera ex¬ 
ports European varieties from mother seeds 
supplied to it. "We multiply them and ship 
back the seeds which we harvest here 
under good conditions during a warm and 
rainless summer.” Exports are also directed 
to France, Greece, and Spain, and in smaller 
quantities to other countries totalling about 
twenty-five. 

The seeds are sold in moisture-proof packing 
to withstand the hazards of long storage. The 
principal varieties are onion seeds, cauliflower 
seeds, cucumber, eggplant, and tomato seeds. 



tMAT AM aKlD UP SCi(NririC« 
W IP W HRINO IN MOIlf COPMUS HARNl 


HAZERA SEEDS LTD. 

and in field crops: alfalfa (lucerne), clover 
and hybrid varieties of sorghum, maize and 
castorbean The breeding department pre¬ 
pares hybrids which have a special "built-in 
protection" against copying, and they open 
up the way for the export of high qucdity 
hybrids throughout the world while protect¬ 
ing Hazera's own varieties. 

One of Hazera's important projects is co¬ 
operating with the Agricultural Departments 
of foreign departments and with seed firms 
abroad, especially in the developing coun¬ 
tries, with a view to assisting them in deve¬ 
loping their own seed industries. Under 
special agreements in this connection, Hazera 
supplies the know-how and the mother seeds. 

Hazera's seeds also ploy a valuable part in 

Israel's technical aid programmes in a num¬ 
ber of countries, where they contribute to¬ 
wards the improvement of crops and varieties. 


ISRAEL AND INDIA 

Following is the reference to Israel-India 
relations in the address of Mr. Abba Eban, 
Foreign Minister of Israel, to the Israeli 
Parliament on the 12th April. The state¬ 
ment was made in the Parliament sum- 
marixini his visit to a number of Asian 
countries :— 

. In India, important and ireqtient voicoa 
ora raiaod in favour ol oatabliahing proper 
relotiona with Israel and a recent utterance 
by the External Affairs Minister. Mr. Chagla, 


confirms our contention that the unjustified 
adverse attitude of India towards Israel does 
not ensure progress in India's relatiorui with 
the Arab States. It is precisely those States 
in Asia and elsewhere that mointain close 
relations with Israel which have succeeded 
in attaining a strong and respected stonding 
among the States ol Middle East, I express 
the hope thot the newly elected Government 
in India will give its consideration to the 
possibility oi entertaining natural and nor¬ 
mal relations with Israel. Such a policy oi 
direct ond lull relatioru would be consistent 
both with the principle oi intemationel co¬ 
existence ond with a reolistic appreciation 
oi mutual advantage in various fiei^ ....*’ 


D 


Btfited i^ published Reuven Ottfni, Consul, on behalf oi the Consulate of Israel, SO Redder Road, Cum- 
























ISRAEL’S GROWTH AT A GLANCE 


POPULATION 



More than tripled 
1948: 790,000 


1966: 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


1966: 



Real gross domestic product up more 
than sevenfold since 1950 


EXPORTS OF GOODS 
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Up sixteenfold 

1949: $ 28.5 million 1966; 

Exports as percentage of imports 
1949:11.7% 1966: 


SHIPPING 
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Vessels — up twentyfivefold 
1948: 4 

Tonnage — up two-hundred-fold 
1948; 6,000 


1966: 


1966: 


AGRICULTURE Cultivated area — almost trebled 

1949; 412,000 acres 1966: 

irrigated area — up fivefold 
1949; 75,000 acres 1966: 

Output value (at current prices) 

Real gross domestic product up 
fivefold since 1950 1965/66: 




















I EDUCATION 



School attendance—up almost sixfold 

1948: 130,000 1965/66: 

Teachers — up more than tixfold 
1948: 5,900 


2,656,800 

I 

IL 6,800 million 


$ 475 million 
58% 

101 

1,235,000 

1,000,000 acres 
380,000 acres 

IL 1,450 million 

740,000 


1965/66: 38,000 



RECENT PROGRESS 


HOME AFFAIRS. Prime Minister Levi Eshkol's new Cabinet, formed after the general elec¬ 
tion of November 1965, took the oath of office on 12 January 1966, with the support of 75 of the 
I^esset's 120 members. 

It has pursued a policy of cultivating friendships with old and developing nations 
alike, strengthening Israel's defensive and deterrent capacity, and taking vigorous steps to¬ 
wards economic self-support. 

The new home of the Knesset, built largely with funds bequeathed by the late James 
A. de Rothschild, was dedicated on 30 August in the presence of Speakers and their deputies 
from 43 legislatures, and delegates of Jewish organizations and communities in 38 countries. 

With the further constitutional laws tabled or in drafting, Israel is within sight of 
rounding off the enactments which, taken together, will make up her Constitution. 

Full integration of Israel's Arab citizens was brought a step nearer by the abolition of 
military government in border areas on i December 1966. 

IN THE FAMILY OF NAl'IONS. Israel continues to enjoy friendly relations with States 
on all five continents. 

The Kennedy Memorial was dedicated on 4 July in the Judaean Hills and the founda¬ 
tion stone of the Harry S. Truman Peace Centre laid in Jerusalem on 11 July. 

Cordial relations with Scandinavia were attested by the visits to Israel of the Danish 
and Swedish Foreign Ministers and the President of Iceland, and by reciprocal visits of 
Mr. Abba Eban to Denmark and Iceland. 

Israel has applied to the European Economic Community lor association, so as to 
protect her vitally important trade with Europe. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION. In 1966, 620 experts from Israel were at work in 55 
developing countries in Africa, Asia, Latin America and the Mediterranean Basin, under the 
auspices of United Nations agencies or at tlie invitation of the Governments concerned. 

Some 1,600 trainees from those countries attended 32 courses in Israel. Between 1962 
and 1965, 69 courses, with 3,613 participants, were conducted by Israeli experts in the deve¬ 
loping countries. 

Further agreements for cooperation in technical assistance and rural development in 
Latin America were signed with the Organization of American States. 

EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND RESEARCH. There were about three-quarters of a million 
pupils and students at school and college. The vote for education — IL 460 million — was 
the largest, next to defence, in the State Budget. 

The graded tuition fee system for post-primary education was extended: 45 % of pupils 
— including all those in development areas — now receive such schooling free. 

The special facilities for raising pupils from less advanced homes to the general stan¬ 
dard were extended. A scheme is under consideration lor reorganizing the school system, 
as a preliminary to raising the leaving age from 14 to 15. 

There are almost 30,000 students at the institutes of higher learning, which ore con- 
. stantly enlarging their facilities, with the aid of Jewish and other benefactors. 

The high standard of Israel's scientific institutions is recognized by the award of many 
research grants from foreign foundations. The Government covers about half the expendi¬ 
tures of the institutes of higher learning and research. 

CULTURAL ACTIVITY included the annual Festival of Music and Drama, the staging 
of many theatrical classics, notable modern ploys and original works by locod dramatists, 
and a wide variety of musical events. The international renowned Israel Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra celebrated its 30th anniversary. 

The Nobel Prize for literature was awarded — jointly with Nellie Sachs, the German- 
Jewish authoress now residing in Stockholm — to Shmuel Yosef Agnon, who has been an 
outstanding figure in Hebrew literature since he settled in the Homeland in 1908. 

The Israel Museum, opened in 1965, has added to its acquisitions and presented 
outstanding exhibitions of its own artistic and archaeological treasures, os well os of famed 
works sent on loan. 
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ISRAEL 
in the family of nations 



Israel’s standing in the international conununity was exemplified and 
enhanced during the year by State and official visits by the President, the 
Prime Minister, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and other leading personalities 
to Asia, Africa, Europe and North and South America, and visits by foreign 
Heads of State and statesmen to Israel. 

New international links were formed and cooperation with scores of 
developing cotutries became firmer. In external relations, not a little was 
done to promote national security, to satisfy the needs of economy, trade 
and culture, and, not least, to build bridges between the State and world 
Jewry. 

Israel cooperated in every international humanitarian endeavour, in 
particular to narrow the gap between conditions in developed and in develop¬ 
ing countries. She consistently upheld respect for the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of States, and urged the pacific settlement of international 
differences, the strict observance of international pacts, the end of all discrimi¬ 
nation, and the total emancipation and progress of emergent peoples. 


Asia 

In March 1966, President Shazar, accom¬ 
panied by Mrs. Shazar, paid a ten-day visit 
to Nepal in response to the cordial invitation 
of King Mahendra, who visited Israel in 1963. 
The President and his royal hosts watched a 
parachute display by a Nepalese Army unit 
established and trained with Israeli assistance. 
President Shazar's close interest in cultural 
relations was exemplified when he presented 
King Mahendra with a volume of poems by 
the King, some of them translated by the 
President himself. 



Moj^aty Queen Rotno weicomea PregMant Shoaor. 


In March 1966, the Israel Chief of Staff, 
General Yitzhak Rabin, undertook a goodwill 
tour of Burma, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Japan, South Korea and Cambodia, meeting 
Heads of Government and Army Comman¬ 
ders. Cabinet Ministers, senior civil servants 
and eminent personages keep coming from 
Asia to Israel on visits of special significance; 
reciprocity in commerce and culture is con¬ 
stantly expanding. The Israel Under-21 foot¬ 
ballers were bracketed with Burma as winners 
of the Asian Soccer Cup in Manila, in May. 

Two hundred or so Asians were trained in 
Israel during the period; Nepalese soldiers 
underwent parachutist instruction with the 
Israel Army; young Japanese arrive in ever- 
larger numbers to study kibbutz life. Israeli 
advisors took part in the development of farm¬ 
ing, water sources and other agrarian spheres, 
in Nepal, Ceylon, South Korea, Cambodia, 
Thcdlond and other places. Israel is cooperat¬ 
ing in the U.N. Mekong Valley project of 
regional amelioration, has worked out a plan 
to irrigate a settlement area in Cambodia 
and is preparing a settlement scheme for 
Laos. Experimental farms ore run by Israeli 
speciedists in Laos and Cambodia. 

Africa ^ 

The Prime Minister's visit to Africa between 
27 May and 17 July 1966 was the occcsion 
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for on impressive demonstration of mutual 
regard and respect. Mr. Eshkol could only 
accept — among many — invitations extend¬ 
ed to him by the Presidents of the Ivory Coast, 
Liberia, Malagasy, Uganda, and Kenya and 
by the Prime Minister of Congo-Kinshasa; in 
Senegal, too, where his aircraft made a short 
stop-over, he was the guest of the President. 
Mr. Eshkol and his wife were welcomed with 
warmth and cordiality everywhere. 

There were also opportunities for far-rang¬ 
ing and fundament^ talks with Heads of 
' Government and their principal advisers. 
Mr. Eshkol, at all times, stressed the com¬ 
munion between Israel and the African States 
in cultural and economic progress and in 
approach to international problems. The joint 
communiques published at the end of each 
visit underlined the need to respect the sove¬ 
reignty and territorial integrity of States, and 



Pnmo Minister ond Mre. Kshkol with the President of Liberio 
and Mrs. Tubman. 


called lor abstention from the threat or use of 
force, and for solution of inter-Stote quarrels 
by direct negotiation. 

Concern was expressed at the armament 
race, especially in the Middle East, with on 
appeal for general disarmament or, at least, 
limited disarmament under mutual control. 
The Premier and his hosts mentioned tie com¬ 
mon aspiration for the removal of vestiges of 
^colonialism in Africa and all discrimination 
^everywhere, as well as to narrow the gap, 
ihaterial and social, that still, divides deve¬ 
loped from developing lands. In more than 


one instance, African Heads of State acknow¬ 
ledged with satisfaction the work of Israeli 
missions of technical cooperation and asked 
for it to be continued and enlarged. 

Among the distinguished African visitors 
to Israel was the Prime Minister of Bechuana- 
lond (now independent Botswana), and Israel 
is working for good relations with Mauritius 
and Basutoland (now independent Lesotho). 

Western Europe 

Economic, cultural and scientific relation¬ 
ships with France were further consolidated, 
and distinguished Frenchmen visited Israel. 
Visitors included groups of French scientists 
engaged in research on arid zones and ocea¬ 
nography, who exchanged information with 
their Israeli oolleagues as a prelude to closer 
practical cooperation. 

Under the Cultural Agreement of 1959, the 
accent is more and more on quality of ex¬ 
changes, which by now ore voluminous; a 
delegation of the Committee for Cultural 
Affairs of the National Assembly came to 
Israel in March 1966 to survey development 
and progress. The fact that, despite the cor¬ 
dial friendship and wide public sympathy for 
Israel, France could, at the some time, success¬ 
fully cultivate the friendship of the Arab States 
has deep and far-reaching political implica¬ 
tions. 

At the invitation of the Belgian Parliament, 
a Knesset group paid on agreeable and 
encouraging visit to Belgium in April 1966. 
Directors of Israel tourist bureau in Europe 
conferred in Amsterdam with the Minister of 
Tourism, who had met his colleagues in cer¬ 
tain European capitals to discuss ways of 
developing a two-way flow of tourists. 

Talks on economic aid from the German 
Federal Republic, which had begun early in 
1966, were successfully concluded, and on 
12 May West Germany signed on agreement 
to grant Israel a loan of 160 million marks, 
repayable over 25 years at low interest. The 
preamble to the agreement registers a com¬ 
mon wish for continuous and constant co¬ 
operation to strengthen economic relations. 

Young Germans are spending their vaca¬ 
tions in Israel in larger numbers: they work 
in kibbutzim, as a rule, for part of the time. 
Small groups of young Israelis have visited 
West Germany and made contact with young 
people there. 

The former Chancellor, Dr. Konrad Ade¬ 
nauer, who was outstandingly instrumental in 
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*%io sigioBug of the Reparations Agreement, the 
parsing of tihe law to indemnify Nazi victims, 
and the rendering of military and economic 
cdd to Israel, visited the country in May 1966. 

Warmth and depth were lent to the sure 
and enduring friendship between Israel and 
Scandinavia by visits from the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of Sweden and a State visit from the Pre¬ 
sident of Iceland and his Foreign Minister, 
followed by a visit of the Israel Foreign 
Minister to Iceland in August 1966. There 
were more business and cultural exchanges, 
and many more Scandinavian tourists are 
coming to Israel. An agreement was signed 
with Iceland, Finland, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark to do away with visitors' and transit 
visas. 

Diplomatic relations were established with 
Malta as soon as the Island became independ¬ 
ent; the Ambassador of Israel in Rome is also 
accredited to Valletta, where there is a re¬ 
sident Charge d'Affaires. 

Eastern Europe 

Israel's earnest wish to improve relations 
with Eastern Europe, and the Soviet Union in 
particular, which had been reaffirmed by the 
Prime Minister at the beginning of 1966, found 
an echo at a meeting of Israel envoys in 
Eastern Europe, which took place in Warsaw 
in the following May, under the chairmanship 
of the Foreign Minister. 

In politics, contact with the Soviet Union 
was, as always, correct. Israel hod a very 
effective display of farm equipment in Moscow 
in May 1966, and in a poultry show in Kiev in 
August. The Soviet Union has begun to apply 
the credits from the sale of Russian pro¬ 
perty in Israel under the agreement of 1964. 

Relations with Poland continue to be good. 
Exchanges of artistes, and reciprocal visits 
of scientists, are regular and numerous. In 
relations with Rumania, progress may also be 
noted. After nine years of representation by a 
Charge d'Affaires, a Minister has been ap¬ 
pointed to the Rumanian Mission in Jerusalem. 

Commerce with Yugoslavia and Hungary is 
developing favourably; there are regular ex¬ 
changes between the Israeli and Yugoslavian 
radios and reciprocal attendance at cultural 
events. 

British Commonwecdth 

The friendliness and practicality of relations 
with the United Kingdom were exemplified by 
an identity—publicly expressed from time to 
time — of approach in Middle Eastern affairs. 
Britain has shown readiness to find reasonable 


answers to certain commercial dilemmas, and 
Her Majesty's Government set up a committee 
to stimulate exports to Israel, parallel to the 
one that deals with the Middle East. 

The Australian Minister of External Affairs, 
Mr. Paul Hasluck, came to Israel at the end of 
March 1966 with his Director General, and had 
important talks in Jerusalem with the Foreign 
Minister and his senior staff. 

It has been agreed with the Government of 
New Zealand to advance Israel's non-resident 
representation in Wellington from Legation to 
Embassy rank. In July 1966, Mr. A. H.^^ 
Nordmayer, a former New Zealand Minister 
of Finance, visited Israel, and, in August, Pro¬ 
fessor M. Rachmelevitz of the Jerusalem Medi¬ 
cal School attended a symposium on haema¬ 
tology in New Zealand. In August, also, the 
Israel Philarmonic Orchestra gave several con¬ 
certs in Wellington, after a highly successful 
series of appearances in Australia. 

In March 1967, Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
was cordially welcomed in Australia and New 
Zealand in the course of a tour of seven 
countries in the Far East. 

United States of America 

Relations between Israel ond the United 
States were friendly and marked by mutual 
understanding. Both countries uphold the 
right of all Middle Eastern States to enjoy 
peace and independence. American goodwill 
and sympathy were manifested in the appear¬ 
ances in Israel of numerous delegations of 
Senators, Congressmen, State Governors and 
City Mayors, as well as senior American 
officials. 

President Johnson took the occasion of 
President Shazar's brief stay in Washington 
at the beginning of August to dwell, in an 
address at a State banquet, on spiritual and 
prophetic values that are shared by Israel and 
America, and on America's interest in safe¬ 
guarding tranquillity in the Middle East. 

Latin America 

Visits by the President of Israel and by 
Cabinet Ministers to Latin-American States, 
and many visits to Israel by statesmen of the 
sub-continent, underlined the growing vigour, 
the widening and deepening of mutual friend¬ 
ships. New agreements were concluded for 
scientific and technical cooperation and the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, expansion of 
trade, and more and closer cultural excdionges. 

A notable impression was made by PresidenW 
Shazar's seven-week visit to Latin America ana 
the United States. He was received with 
great cordiality in Uruguay, Chile, and Brazil 
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by Heads of State and Government dis¬ 
tinguished public figures, and representatives 
of the local Jewish communities. 

The Minister of Finance was in Mexico, Costa 
Rica, Argentine and Uruguay in May 1966 to 
discuss economic matters, with a view to step¬ 
ping up reciprocal trade and, if possible, 
technical assistance; in Costa Rica, he re¬ 
presented Israel at the induction of the new 
President. About the some time, the Minister 
of Agriculture was on an extensive tour 
through Mexico, Argentina and Chile, Peru, 
Brazil and Venezuela, Guyana and Trinidad, 
discussing agricultural cooperation; in Mexico 
he attended a conference of the Council of 
the Inter-American Bank, where the theme 
was communal development. 

Israel entertained many Latin-American 
statesmen and scholars. At the end of May 
1966, Dr. Alberto Abdale, member of the 
Uruguyan National Council of Government, 
came to Israel, and, in the same month, the 
late Dr. Rene Schick Guilierrez, President of 
Nicaragua, with four of his Ministers, paid a 
State visit which culminated in a decision to 
exchange Embassies in Managua and Jeru¬ 
salem. Two Uruguyan statesmen. Senator 
Adolfo Tajera and Ambassador Martin Agira, 
come in June. 

International Cooperation 

In this area, consolidation and extension 
were manifest in Latin-America and Asia. In 
1966 620 experts worked abroad on missions 
for the Department for International Coopera¬ 
tion in 55 developing countries in Africa, Asia, 
Latin America and the Mediterranean region, 
while some 1,600 students from such countries 
got training in Israel. Between 1962 and 
1965, 69 courses, with 3,613 participxints, were 
conducted by Israeli experts abroad. 

Youth organization and instruction, rural 
pioneering and training in agriculture, in voca¬ 
tions and in medicine were the chief interests 
in Africa. At the instance of the Government 
of Zambia, a group was sent out to help in 
establishing a youth movement, projects of 
regional settlement and cooperative farming. 
In Asia, Israelis are engaged in plans of 
agrarian expansion in Thailand, Laos, Cam¬ 
bodia and Nepal, and of water development 
in Ceylon and South Korea. 

In Latin America, impetus was given to co¬ 
operation by a new agreement with tiie Orga¬ 
nization of American States, under which 
groups from Israel ore engag^, on behalf of 
file Organization, in plorming regions of settle¬ 
ment in the centre and south. The Inter Ameri- 
con Bank for Development, under on agree- 



Their Majesties the <3^(1 Quoen of Thailand receive 

Mr. dr Mrs Abba Eban during ihoir recent visit. 


ment with the Governor of the Bank of Israel 
concluded in 1966, underwrites the schemes 
in part. 

Agreements of overall cooperation have 
been signed recently with Zambia, the Ivory 
Coast, Mexico, Chile, Costa Rica, Kenya and 
other countries. 

Censure of Anti-Semitism by U.N. Institutions 

In March 1966, the United Nations Com¬ 
mittee on Human Rights reviewed a draft 
Convention for the removal of all forms of 
religious intolerance. Israel's representative 
proposed adding to the operational paragraph 
the words" .such as anti-Semitism." The 
Chilean representative suppx»ted this, with 
the further addition of "and other manifesta¬ 
tions causing religious intolerance and dis¬ 
crimination," and the enlarged proposal was 
duly adopted, so that the paragraph reads: 

"States-Parties undertake to take immediate 
and effective measures, particularly in the 
spheres of education, teaching, culture and 
information, with a view to combating pre¬ 
judices such as anti-Semitism and other mani¬ 
festations causing religious intolerance and 
discrimination on the ground of faith or belief." 

Diplomatic Representotion 

There are 99 permanent establishments in 
85 States, v/hich includes Missions at the United 
Nations in New York and Genova, apart 
from representations at a number of interna¬ 
tional agencies: 67 Embassies, 9 Legations, 3 
other diplomatic representations, 14 Consulates 
General, and 6 Consulates. In 13 States there 
is representation by non-resident Ambassador 
or Minister, in 22 by honorary consul or non¬ 
resident consul. 

There are 59 permanent foreign missions in 
Israel: 21 in Jerusalem and 33 in the Tel Aviv 
area, and 5 with non-resident envoys in 
charge. The foreign diplomatic and consular 
corps in Israel numbers 356. 
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The foccd event on the home scene during 
1966 was the opening of the new building of 
the Knesset, Israel's legislature, in Jerusalem. 

The new Knesset building, on on elevation 
in the western part of Jeruscdem called Givat 
Rom, opposite the Israel Museum and the 
central Government buildings, was offidcdly 
opened on 30 August in on impressive State 
ceremony attended by Speakers and their 
deputies from 44 foreign legislatures, delegates 
from 38 Jewish communities abroad, and re¬ 
presentatives from every town and village in 
Israel. Guest of honour was Mrs. James A, 
de Rothschild, whose late husband's munifi¬ 
cent gift, supplemented by the Rothschild 
Foundation, made the erection of the building 
possible at a cost of over IL 20 million. 

The day after the inauguration, the Knes¬ 
set held its first session in the new building, 
and Premier Eshkol presented the Basic Law 
of the Government, the latest in a series which, 
when completed, will make up farael's Con¬ 
stitution. Three previous Basic Laws have 
been passed: those of the Knesset (1958), Israel 
Lands (1960) and the President (1964). 

The step-by-step enactment of tiid evolving 
Constitution is due to be brought to a con¬ 
clusion by the enactment of two more Basic 
Lows — on the Rights of Man and cai the 
GoveJhment. These, along with esidsting Ba5:ic 


Laws, as well as other constitutional lows, 
such as the Law of the Return and the Laws 
of Nationality, the Courts, the State Controller 
and Criminal Jurisdiction, will be welded into 
one constitutional whole. 

A new Criminal Code, more appropriate to 
the times than the existing one, is being con¬ 
sidered by a committee of experts headed by 
the President of the Supreme Court. 

Communications 

Israel is to spend IL 190 million during the 
next five years to keep abreast of modem avia¬ 
tion developments. Lod (Lydda) Airport is 
to be expanded so that it may serve until the 
1990s. Arrivals and departures by cdr ore 
expected to total 500,000 this year and to 
pass the million mark by 1971/72. 

El A1 Israel Airlines' occupancy ratio on 
the translatic run was 63 per cent in 1966 — 
the third-highest of all airlines flying this route. 

Teuxism 

Tourists visiting Israel in 1966 totalled 328, 
100 —11 per cent more than in the previous 
year. The combination of Biblicrf sites and 
20th-century modernity is expected to attract 
more and more visitors. 

Agreements have been reached with feew 
United Kingdom and the Scandinavian coun-^ 
tries to waive the need for visas when I sr oeBs 
and their nationals visit each other's countries. 
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CULTURE AND THE ARTS 


Nobel Prize for S. Y. Agnon 

The most significant cultural event of Israel’s 
nineteenth year took place in Stockholm on 10 
December, 1966, when King Gustav Adolf of Sweden 
presented the Nobel Prize for Literature to 
Shmuel Yosef Agnon. The dean of Hebrew letters 
shared the award with Nelly Sachs, the German- 
Jewish poetess, who now resides in Sweden. 

Other Literocry Events 

The bi-annual Jerusalem Prize was this year 
awarded to the Franco-Jewish writer Andre 
Schwarz-Bart for his contribution “to the freedom 
of mankind in society.” He is best known for 
his novel The Last of the Just, which won him 
France’s Prix Goncourt in 1959. 

Previous recipients of the Jerusalem Prize are 
Bertrand Russell in 1963 and the Swiss i^ywright 
Max Frisch in 1965. The prizes are presented at 
Jerusalem’s International Book Fair, the third ol 
which opened on 28 March, with nearly 2,000 pub¬ 
lishers from a score of countries taking part. 

This year saw the first translation into Arabic of 
some of the major works of Israel’s national poet, 
Chaim Nachman Bialik. The translator is the 
Israeli Arab poet Rashid Husayn, who carried out 
the task for the Hebrew University’s Institute of 
Asian and African Studies. 

Prominent among the men and women of letters 
who visited Israel were Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir of France, and Quenter Grass 
of West Germany. All three came in March 1967. 

Mtisic 

The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, which was 
widely aedaimed during a summer tour to Australa¬ 
sia, marked the 30th anniversary of its establish¬ 
ment in 1936 by the violinist Bronislav Hubermann. 

An Israeli youth orchestra, the Symphony, 
^Ordiestra of Gadna, Israel's Youth Corps, for 
the third time running won the Ckilden Ljrre Trophy 
put up in Holland for orchestras of this kind. ‘This 


means that the Queen Juliana Trophy now stas^ 
permanently with the Gadna musicians, who num¬ 
ber nearly 100, the majority of them strings. 

Muaic cmd Drama 

From 27 July to 27 August, Israelis and tourists 
were treated to the year’s major concentration of 
musical and theatrical events in the Sixth Israel 
Festival of Music and Drama. Guest artists in¬ 
cluded Georges Pretre, conductor; Hephzibafa 
Menuhin, inanist; Maurice Gendron, cellist; two 
chamber groups; the Solisti di Zagreb and die 
Beaux Arts 'Trio of Chicago; the Paul Taylor 
Dance Company of New York and the Greek Art 
Theatre Company. 

Israel was represented by the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Tel Aviv and Rinat choirs and 
the Israel Chamber ensemble, as weU as by two 
folklore evenings — one dedicated to the oriental and 
Arab communities and the other to Hassidic lore 
in song and dance. 

Art 

Israel’s two major museums, the Israel Museum 
in Jerusalem and the Tel Aviv Museum, attracted 
large numbers of visitors with varied programmes 
of special exhibitions — from Henry Moore and 
Rodin sculptures to art photography and showings 
by local artbts. 

They were supplemented by a growing number of 
smaller museums and private galleries. These are 
to be found not only in the major cities, but also 
in the artists’ village of Ein Hod and the artists’ 
quarter in die ancient town of Safed. 

It is estimated that there are now about 1,000 
artists in Israel and their works are to be seen 
in the Paris Museum of Modem Art, the Tate 
Gallery in London, New York’s Museum of Modem 
Art and the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam, as 
well as in museums and galleries in other iiitema- 
tional centres. 
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ISRAEL’S 




ARAB CITIZENS 


The over 310,000 members of Israel's vari¬ 
ous non-Ievrish communities continued to pro¬ 
gress and develop, and important achieve¬ 
ments were registered in security, local 
government, agricultural development, public 
health and other activities. 

Further measures have been taken to help 
the youngsters of the Druze and Circassian 
communities, numbering over 32,000, who live 
in 20 villages on Mt. Carmel and in Galilee, 
before, during and after their period of army 
service. More attention has been paid by the 
Ministry of Defence and the Forces to civil 
education among the youths in the 16-18 age- 
group, prior to enlistment; there have been 
more cultural and social activities during their 
period of service, and a Druze with academic 
training has been appointed to supervise aid 
to discharged soldiers and help them in the 
smooth return to civilian life. 

Development Plans 

The IL 84-million five-year plan for the deve¬ 
lopment of Israel's ^9 Arab and Druze villages 
came to a largely successful end in March 
1967, with 95% of them obtaining running 
water, all-weather approach roads, hundreds 
of new class-rooms, thousands of new dwell¬ 
ings and dozens of clinics. About forty of 
the villages have been linked to the national 
electricity grid. 

The authorities are studying the feasibility 
of a new five-year plan, to embrace further 
development of workshops and light industry, 
the electrification of the remaining villages, 
further extension of health services, and the 
permanent settlement of the Negev Beduin, 
which was decided upon, in principle, several 
years ago. 
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Agriculture 

The first stage of a new five-year plan for 
agriculture, aiming to provide over 2,500 addi¬ 
tional acres of irrigated land in the Arab sector, 
has been launched. This is of special im¬ 
portance as agriculture is the principal voca¬ 
tion of Israel's Arab and Druzes, 

Over 40 agricultural experts and instructors, 
most of them Arabs, are at present engaged 
in a IL 4.7-miIlion scheme for agricultural 
development in the fiscal year 1967/68, half the 
cost of which is to be met by the farmers 
themselves. This covers the extension of 
irrigated lands by 900 acres during the year 
and the allocation of 2.5 million additional 
cubic metres of water, bringing the annual 
quota up to 22.5 million cubic metres. Under 
this scheme 15 Arab and Druze villages will 
be provided with water for irrigation this 
year. Other features of this programme include 
the cultivation of industrial crops, extension 
of cattle-breeding for beef, and an increase 
in orchards and vegetable acreage. 

Local Government 

Over 80% of Israel's minorities live in 
areas covered by local authorities; in the two 
Arab towns of Nazareth and Shfor'am, in the 
areas administered by 40 Arab loccd councils, 
or in mixed municipalities or regional councils. 
During the year under review, over 3,000 
Beduins in the Negev were attached to a 
regional council in their area, which provides 
the tribes with social, health, agricultural and 
educational services. 

Hecdth 

Considerable progress has been achieved in^ 
public health services, mainly owing to an^ 
agreement between Kupat Holim (the Labour 
Federation's Medical Insurance Fund) and the 



Ministry of Health for the elimination of dupli¬ 
cation. Kupat Holim now maintains over 40 
clinics in the Arab sector and the Ministry an 
equal number; a coordination plan provides 
for the coverage of the remaining Arab and 
Druze localities within a year or two. A num¬ 
ber of young Arabs hove started work, after 
thorough training, as sanitary inspectors in 
Arab villages. 

HSgher Education and Culture 

360 Arab and Druze students are enrolled in 
the ■ country's universities and the Haifa 
Technion. 


A Circassian captain of the Israel Defence 
Forces, the first to study on on army scholar¬ 
ship, and two Beduin ore among this year's 
students, while an Arab lecturer. Dr. Subhi 
Abu Gosh, has been appointed at the Faculty 
of Sociology at Tel Aviv University. 

The Histadrut, the General Federation of 
Labour, with a membership of 40,000 Arab 
workers — comprising, with their depjendents, 
over 100,000 souls — maintains 46 clubs for 
adults, 25 for women and 20 for youths. 


A Street Scene in Nazareth 


(Below) At one oi the many 
clinics of the Kupat Huiim (The 
Labour Federation's Medical 
Insurance Fund). 




In Haifa a group of local residents — Moslem, 
Christians and Druzes from neighboioring 
villages — founded in autumn 1966 an Arab 
Action Committee for Israel, demanding that 
all members of the various minority com¬ 
munities should come out openly in support 
of the State of Israel and identify themselves 
with its basic aspirations. A notional con¬ 
ference of Druze intelligentsia, which took place 
in Galilee at about the same time, recorded 
equal support for Israel and readiness to 
sacrifice their lives in her defence; it called 
for equal rights and duties for all citizens. 
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'"Economy 



In 1966 there was a change in Israel's 
economic climate. There was a marked de¬ 
celeration in the expansion of the hitherto 
dynamic economy, which had amazed observ¬ 
ers everywhere; in a short period the boom 
in production, coupled with a shortage of 
labour, and soaring prices, wages and domes¬ 
tic demand, had slowed down, and there was 
a rise in unemployment. This was portly the 
result of objective factors and partly of a 
determined effort to apply long-term remedies 
for the faults that had developied in the econo¬ 
my in the course of its rapid expansion. 

When he presented the budget for 1965/66 
to Israel's parliament in December 1964, the 
Finance Minister, Mr. Pinhas Sapir, px>inted 
to various deficiencies in the economy which 
called for drastic remedies — particularly a 
slow-down in economic activity. 

The solution to the problem was clear: to 
increase exports while reducing imports, local 
demand and cost of production: in other 
words, to enhance the competitiveness of the 
economy. The unavoidable difficulties which 
were the outcome of this planned policy were 
redoubled by an additional, unplaimed, 
factor: the serioios decline in immigration 
during 1966, which sharpened the decline in 
total demand, especially for housing, but also 
for goods and services. Thus unemployment 
— which has become a painful concomitant 
of the economic slowdown — started in the 
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building industry, and from there moved on 
to other brandies. 

The annual growth in real national product 
continued to fall — from over 10 per cent in 

1964 to 7 per cent in 1965 and to a mere 1-2 
per cent in 1966. The gross annual product 
grew by 1.2 per cent to IL 1,878 million (at 
1966 prices). Notional income grew by 10 per 
cent (as compared with 18 per cent in 1965) 
to about IL 9,220 million. 

Although population did not grow at the 

1965 rate, its age-composition was such as 
to add 3.2 pjer cent to the labour force — the 
same as in 1965. The rate of unemployment 
doubled between 1964 and 1966, from an 
annual average of 3.3 per cent of the labour 
force to 6.6 The actual number of wage- 
earners, therefore, did not grow between 1965 
and 1966, and thus the full increase of 13 
per cent in the economy's wages bill went to 
those employed. 

The slower growth of the national product 
was reflected in most economic sectors. In 
building, activity fell by 15 per cent compared 
with 1965, industrial construction by 35 per 
cent and residential building by 18 per cent. 
Industrial output expanded by only 3-4 per 
cent, compared with about 10 and 15 per cent 
in 1965 and 1964 respectively. The agricultural 
real product declined by 1-1.5 per cent, while 
output in transportation and communications 
remained unchanged. Some of these undesir¬ 
able developments were reflected in a 14 per 
cent drop in gross domestic investment, follow¬ 
ing at 6 per cent fall in 1965. 

The overall picture, as expressed in the 
balance of payments, is, however, more im¬ 
portant — apart from showing a more opti¬ 
mistic picture. Total imports grew by 3.5 
per cent (compared with 3.9 in 1965 and 17.6 
in 1964), and reached $1,315 million. Net 
exports of goods and services expanded by 
15 per cent to $ 865 million. The import surplus 
thus fell by an additional $ 55 million during 
1966, totalling $450 million. Israel has, thus, 
managed to decrease the deficit in its trade 
balance by an impressive 29 per cent in the ^ 
two years between 1964 and 1966, which 
goes to show that the first fruits of the new 
economic policies are already evident. 





A five-year plan to develop Israeli agricul¬ 
ture provides, inter alia, for the establishment 
of regional farm service stations, such as 
fruit packaging and sorting centres, joint 
workshops to service mechanical equipment, 
and refrigeration plants. The purpose of the 
plan is to raise farmers' incomes by expanding 
regional cooperation and providing employ¬ 
ment for young people in the countryside. 

Agriculture is expected to play an important 
part in increasing exports, now that self-suffi¬ 
ciency has been reached in most crops. Farm 
exports totalled $93.5 million — 11 per cent 
more than in 1965 — citrus accounting for 
$ 76.7 million of the total. Opening a debate 
on agriculture in the Knesset on 23 January, 
Mr, Haim Gvati, the Minister of Agriculture, 
said he expected exports of farm products to 
reach $ 145 million by 1970, through intensive 
development of exportable crops like flowers, 
avocados and strawberries, in addition to 
citrus. 

An important factor in improving Israeli 
agriculture is the intensive training and guid¬ 
ance provided, especially for new immigrants 
without previous experience, by experts of the 
Ministry and the Jewish Agency's Land Settle¬ 
ment Department. Over 80,000 get such train¬ 
ing every year. 

Industries exports grew by I77o in 1966 to 
a total of $375 million and are expected to 
grow by an qdditionol 20% this year. A five- 
p. year development plan for 1967-71 aims at 
increasing industrial output by on annual 
average of 9.7%, labour productivity by 12.5%. 
and employment by 5.3%. 


The following are a few highlights of indus¬ 
trial development during the year; 

A visft iiy 12 leading Swiss industrialists in 
June to examine the possibility of joint indus¬ 
trial ventures with Israeli companies; 

The start of oil-drilling in the Dead Sea 
area and prospecting in the Ziklag region of 
the Negev; 

A higher level of efficiency in the polishing 
and cutting of diamonds, reducing waste to 
approximately 50%, — diamonds are now 
Israel's largest single export item, and the 
industry ranks second to that of Belgium; 

An increase in the output of the recently 
established Tadircm electronic works to a toted 
of IL 30 million this year ■ the firm's seven 
plants employ some 700 workess; 

The start of production at the Chrysler- 
Dodge truck assembly plant at Upper 
Nazareth; 

The establishment of a company to organize 
the supply of services by Israeli printers to 
publishers abroad; 

The holding of a Design Week, to promote 
higher standards of industrial design; 

The finding of additional copper ore re¬ 
serves near the Timna mines in Southern 
Israel; 

The completion of the running-in period at 
the giant kUn of the Chemicals and Phosphates 
Company at Oron in the Negev; it can now 
produce up to 600,000 tons of phosphates a 
year with a phosphorus pentoxide content of 
36%, — the highest grade available on the 
world market. 
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EDUCATION 


The allocation for education — close to 
IL 500 million — is, after the defence appro¬ 
priation, the largest in Israel's budget. Some 
740,000 young Israelis attended educational 
institutions at all levels, ranging from kinder¬ 
garten to university, during the 1966/67 school 
year. Post-primary school enrolment came 
to 117,000, 45 per cent of this number studying 
free and another 35 per cent enjoying reduc¬ 
tions of various degrees. 

Placing more emphasis on cultural enrich¬ 
ment, the Ministry of Education and Culture 
opened kindergartens for 22,000 children in 
the 3-4 age group and conducted special pro¬ 
grammes for schools in need of attention 
(mainly with children of immigrants from 
Oriental communities). This involved some 30 
per cent of all elementary school children, 
in 380 schools and 4,400 classes. A variety 
of media were employed to raise educational 
standards: the long school day and year, 
special coaching, extra lessons in the three 
R's, and homogeneous grouping. 

Educational policy on cultural enrichment 
for children was backed by research. One 
typical study showed how special boarding 
schools for gifted children from Oriental com¬ 
munities resulted in higher matriculation 
marks. Statistics showed that the educational 
gap between children of veterans and new¬ 
comers from backward lands was steadily 
narrowing, as pupils of Afro-Asian extraction 
increased in absolute numbers and percent¬ 
ages alike, and their scholastic achievements 
improved too. The total number of such post- 
primary students was over 34,000 and they 
constituted some 32 per cent of Jewish pupils 
in post-primary schools. 

Plans to raise the school-leaving age to 
fifteen led the Ministry of Education to consi- 



The Bar-Ilcm University. 


der structural reform to enable the extra year 
to be used to the best advantage. Proposals 
currently being studied by a special parlia¬ 
mentary committee include the establishment 
of three-year junior high schools. 

Education lor adults constituted an impjort- 
ant sphere of the Ministry's operations too. 
About IL 2 million are spent yearly in combat¬ 
ing illiteracy in 150 towns and villages 
throughout the country. In addition to re¬ 
gular teachers, hundred of girl-soldiers partici- 
EXJte in the campaign, which is now in its 
eighth year. 

A wide range of educational programmes 
for adults is conducted, and on innovation, 
launched in 1966, was a joint programme of 
classes for Arabs and Jews in Ramlcth, in 
Central Israel, conducted by the Adult Educa¬ 
tion Centre of the Hebrew University. 

The Hebrew University 

Some 12,000 students, 3,500 of them fresh¬ 
men, are studying at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem during the 1966/67 academic 
year. The increase in the number of fresh¬ 
men was limited to ten per cent, mainly owing 
to the institution's critical financial situation. 
About half the students in Jerusalem are in 
Humanities and Social Sciences, 2,000 in 
Science, 900 in Low, 850 in Medidne, Phar¬ 
macy, and Dentistry, and 325 in Agriculture. 
Still studying in the branch in Tel Aviv, 
where freshmen now join Tel Aviv University, 
are some 700 law students and 800 in Social 
Sciences and Accountancy. Since its founda¬ 
tion the University has awarded a total of 
14,405 degrees. In January 1967 alone, 1,311 
Bachelors Degrees were conferred. 

The number of students from abroad had 
increased substantially to 960, hailing from 
48 countries, including 439 from the United 
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^ States and over 100 from Asia and Africa. 
There ars 250 Arab and Druze students. 

The Technion 

The Technion, Israel Institute of Technology, 
in Haifa, has 5,000 undergraduate and gra¬ 
duate students, with a teaching staff of 700. 
This year 981 new students were admitted, 
133 of them women, the intake being the larg¬ 
est in Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engine¬ 
ering, which accounted for 418 freshmen. 

Despite the financial crisis, it pressed for¬ 
ward with development at the modern Technion 
City campus. Five new buildings were occu¬ 
pied there over the year : the Danciger Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering Building; the Horace W. 
Goldsmith Institute of Industrial Microbiology; 
the Student Union; the Building Research 
Station Auditorium; and the Agricultural 
Engineering Building. 

Over 7,600 persons attended 240 extension 
courses, and another 3,700 attended public 
lectures and symposia arranged by the Exten¬ 
sion Division of the Technion Research and 
Development Foundation in 1965/66, 25 per 
cent more than in the previous year. 

The Weizmooan Institute 

The teaching section of the Weizmann 
Institute of Science in Rehovot, the Feinberg 
Graduate School, had 282 students this year, 
of whom 230 were taking doctorates and the 
rest masters' degrees. Some 15 per cent were 
from overseas. 

The Feinberg School occupies a brand-new 
building, with facilities for 500 students, class¬ 
rooms, library, laboratories and auxiliary in- 
stcdlations. 

^ Tri Aviv Univezsi^ 

The country's fastest-growing academic 
institution, it had 6,700 students during the 
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EDUCATION 

current academic year, an increase of 50 per 
cent over the year before. The most striking 
expansion was shown by the Faculty of Socicd 
Sciences, with 1,500 students. New depart¬ 
ments opened this year included Business 
Administration, Accountancy, Jewish Philoso¬ 
phy, English Semantics and first-year Medi¬ 
cine. 

Two of Tel Aviv University's most interest¬ 
ing projects are the Institute of Planetary and 
Space Science's satellite tracking station, and 
the language laboratory — both the first of 
their kind in the country. 

Bar-nan University 

Bar-Ilcm University, in Ramat Gan, had 2,500 
siudents this year, nearly 20 per cent more 
than the year before, though lack of classroom 
and laboratory space limited admissions. 
Student pressure so far is centred on the 
faculties of Natural Sciences, Education, 
Languages and Psychology. There were 50 
new appointments to the faculty when the 
academic year opened, including 15 new- 
immigrant scientists. 

Haifa Univeraity 

Plans for the new Haifa University building 
have been approved by the Haifa City 
Council. They envisage a single, compact 
university building, designed by Oscar Nie- 
meier, the noted Brazilian architect, which will 
cost IL 27 million in the first stage and IL 55 
million when completed. 

Beersheba Univenity Institute 

The Beersheba Institute of Higher Education 
has 450 students this year. Located meanwhile 
in temporary premises, the Institute hopes to 
start building its permcment campus at the 
end of 1967, with a view to a student body 
of 3,000 by 1973, 
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Gandhyi’s Advice 
To A Jewish 
Philanthropist 

“As a Jew, your first obligation is to 
your people.” 

This, we are informed, is the advice 
which Mahatma Qandhi gave to an old 
friend, Herman Selim Kleinback, whom 
the Mahatma had first met and made 
friends with in South Africa in tiie first 
decade of the century. 

This interesting, and dramatic story was 
related recently by Dr. Emanuel Mimon, 
former Head of the Department of Physical 
Training of the Jewish Agency, at a get- 
together of friends of the Vltingate Institute 
of Physical Training in Natanya, IsraeL 

Dr. Mimon had heard about Mr. Klein¬ 
back, and the Gandhi story, in 1944 when 
he visited South Africa. He, Mr. Klein¬ 
back, was an architect who had arrived 
in South Africa from Germany way back 
in 1905 and amassed a large fortune. 

One day, when travelling in a vehicle, 
he was distressed to find that three Indians 
were not permitted to travel in the same 
vehicle by tiie driver. One of these Indians 
was Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. Mr. 
Kleinback himself left the vehicle in pro¬ 
test, and soon struck up a close friendship 
with the future Mahatma. 

Under tiw influence of Gandhi, Klein¬ 
back b rcame a vegetarian. The two men 
met again in India in 1939, when Klein¬ 
back informed tire Mahatma that he had 
decided to bequeath his entire fortune 
to Gandhi, his dear friend and “beloved 
leader of the Indian people.” 

Gandhi, however, refused to accept the 
donation, and suggested that it be given 
instead to the Jeadsh pec^le. Being a good 
friend, Mr. Kleinback immediately agreed 
to do so, and, as a result, donated his 
fwtune to Jewish institutes in South 
Africa and Israd. 

Among the institutions that benefited 
from these donations were the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem and the Wingate 
Institute of Physical Training, which 
(the latter) came into being mainly be¬ 
cause of tte donations. 

Kleinback, we are also informed, 
being a keen sportman, used to enjoy 
running races with Gandhi on the sea-shore. 
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Once more the Arab States are 
threatening to enguU West Asia — ond 
with it possibly the entire world — 
into a war oi onnihilation. 


We are taking the liberty of giving 
our readers excerpts from the Indian. 
Press which speak for themselves. 
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THANT CONDEMNS SYRIAN 
RAIDS ON ISRAEL 

From G. H. JANSEN 

Beirut, May 13. — U Thant has blown the whistle 
on Syrian sabotage raids on Israel and, in efTect, has 
given the green light for a massive Israeli reprisal 
attack, and the Israelis have promptly acknowledged 
the signal. 

Using the unusual procedure of reading a prepared 
answer to an impromptu question at a Press luncheon, 
the U.N. Secretary-General condemned Syrian “terrorist 
activities’’ in good set terms describing them as de¬ 
plorable and insidious and contrary' to the armistice 
agreements and a menace to peace. No one with any 
concern for international law could have any other 
opinion on this systematic infiltration carried out by 
tmoificial Palestinian groups but openly sponsored by 
the Syrian Government. 

U Thant's disapproval was evidently provoked by the 
last incident (the 14th in 30 days) which was not so 
much sabotage as an ambush on the main road between 
central Israel and Galilee in the north, probably carried 
out not by guerillas but by regular Army soldiers. 

Israel, which had been issuing warnings to Syria, 
has been so emboldened by U Thant’s verdict that 
a highly placed source has spoken of an Israeli “inva¬ 
sion” leading to the “capture of Damascus”. This is 
probably a deliberately dramatized threat but what 
Israel will attempt to do, if the infiltration continues, 
is to inflict so humiliating a defeat on Syria as to 
bring down the adventurist regime there. 

While it is true that the present rulers of Syria are 
the most foolish of men they are not completely fool¬ 
hardy. When Israel’s threats became really menacing 
in January last they halted infiltration for two months. 
They are now saying that they momentarily expect 
an Israeli attack. If they do not once twin stop the 
infiltratOM then the dangers mentioned'* oy U Thant 


and anticipated by the Syrians will indeed materialize 
and rapidly. 

* * ♦ 
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BRINKMANSHIP 

The Syrian-Israeli frontier is notorious for false alarms 
and it is not only possible but likely that the present 
tension will also blow over in course of time. But 
exercises at brinkmanship can get out of hand parti- 4 
Gularly when one of the parties is as unstable as the 
Syria Government and the other as over-confident as 
Israel. Tel Aviv’s action in holding the military parade 
in connection with the country’s 19th independence 
anniversary in Jerusalem is provocative and so was its 
decision to use its Air Force last month to destroy 
Syrian tanks that had attacked Israeli farmers in the 
disputed and demilitarised zone. This led to the worst 
air battle in the area since the Suez crisis in 1956. 
But Syria has been reckless in its policy towards Israel. 

It has openly been training terrorists and sending them 
across into Israel for carrying out raids and other 
violent activities. Often these men have operated 
from Jordan in spite of King Hussain's efforts to stop 
them and have attracted Israeli reprisals against tliat 
country. Earlier this year U Thant was able to reac¬ 
tivate the Syrian-Israeli mixed armistice commission 
in the expectation that the two sides would be able to 
work out an agreement to keep the conflict damped 
down. The Syrian Government’s decision to participate 
in the commission’s meetings raised the hope that it 
might see reason. But the commission has again ad¬ 
journed without making any progress. The U.N. Secre¬ 
tary-General has now criticised both sides and 
advised them to refrain from unnecessary provocations. 
But it does not appear as if he can bring them to the 
conference table at least for some time. 

The United Arab Republic was exposed to a great 
deal of ridicule from hostile sources when it failed to 
rush to the help of Damascus under the. mutual defence ^ 
pact at the time of the Israeli raid on Syria last month. 
Cairo has naturally been anxious to avoid a similar 
adverse criticism this time and has therefore put its 
army on the alert. But the Syrian Government is too 
distrustful of President Nasser to want to invite UAR 
troops and Cairo is not looking for an additional com¬ 
mitment. Its resources are already over-strained be¬ 
cause of the involvement in Yemen and Southern 
Arabia and the struggle is expected to be intensified 
in both places in coming months. All this only shows 
that the principal antagonism in West Asia is not be¬ 
tween the Israelis and the Arabs, however much they 
may hate each other, but between the Arabs them¬ 
selves. The common hostility towards Israel served 
for a time to produce a measure of understanding among 
various Arab countries and leaders. That phase is now 
over. The struggle between the radicals and the conser¬ 
vative elements and between Arab nationalism and 
local nationalisms has become so acute that the pro¬ 
blem of Israel has been pushed into the background. 
Only Damascus appears to be keen to keep the con¬ 
flict with Tel Aviv active and it too must be awarex 
that Israel is more than a match against any possible*'^ 
Arab combination. This is some assurance that a 
conflagration will be avoided. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 

Once again the Middle East may be on the verge 
of war, local or general, with consequences which 
none of those who have been preparing for war can 
either foresee or control. The situation does not 
seem, as yet at any rate, quite so serious as in 1956, 
since, whatever the Syrians may allege, there is so far 
no evidence or particular likelihood of Great Power 
involvement; once lighting started, of course, that 
too could not be automatically ruled out. But, leaving 
aside the Suez issue which then complicated the 
Palestinian dispute, the local causes arc discouragingly 
similar to those which obtained when General Dayan’s 
tanks rolled into Sinai. Then the front was southern, 
the casus belli being the double threat to Israel posed 
by sabotage of the Negev water pipelines through 
guerrilla operations from the Gaza strip, and the 
Egyptian blockade of Eilat through closure of the 
Straits of Tiran. Now it is in Galilee, with again a 
double threat; Arab plans to deprive Israel of water 
by diverting the headwaters of the Jordan, and 
renewed heavy sabotage on Israeli territory, the coun¬ 
try this time primarily responsible being Syria. The 
consequences also have so far been precisely similar. 
First came increasingly heavy Israeli reprisal raids 
(the biggest, last November, was ironically directed 
against Jordan, from whose territory happened to be 
mounted the next attack after the Israelis decided to 
act). More recently the Israelis have conveyed a 
plain warning to Syria that further hostile moves may 
involve very drastic consequences indeed Since then 
has occurred a major air battle, in which six Syrian 
planes were shot down; and over the week-end both 
the Syrian and the Egyptian forces were placed upon 
a war alert. 

Unless upon some settled hypothesis that every¬ 
thing the Arabs do is right and all that the Israelis 
do is wrong, it seems impossible to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that a main and heavy responsibility for this 
situation rests upon the Syrian Government. Just as 
the Egyptian General Staff trained, encouraged and 
paid the Fedayeen in the Negev before 1956, even 
providing bonuses for successful operations, so the 
Syrians have not merely tolerated but encouraged 
the A1 Fatah terrorists in Galilee. (The names of 
these organizations change, just as India was afflicted 
in turn by Ansars and Mujahids.) So far from being 
discouraged by the precedent, that this sort of be¬ 
haviour eventually means war, the Ba'ath Government 
ip Syria is by many observers, including some not 
otherwise unfriendly to the Arab cause, believed actual¬ 
ly to want war; or at least sufficient threat of war to 
whip up enough support from the other Arab countries, 
and so deter the Israelis from dealing firmly with it. 
Indeed the official Arab League line is that its 
members have been at war with Israel ever since 1948; 
this is the excuse given for closing the Suez Canal to 
Israeli shipping and adopting a rigorous trade boycott. 

However, there is an obvious difference' between 
a nominal war, even accompanied by sporadic raid 
and counter-raid, and a real war, when major forma¬ 
tions are engaged, casualties are numbered in thousands 
instead of tens, and whole nations instead of border 
villages may come under all-out attack. The latter 
might now be horrifyingly near. After the Russian veto 
of its complaint to the Security Council against Syria 


last November, Israel extended the period of conscrip¬ 
tion to the pre-Suez level. All the countries in the 
area except Lebanon, but principally Israel and the 
UAR, are known to have been arming. More serious 
still, at least these two and Syria may be in a mood 
to fight. No doubt all of them, except perhaps Syria, 
would prefer not to, despite the incitement of the 
Palestine refugee organizations. But at best the situa¬ 
tion involves a desperately risky game of threat and 
bluff: for instance, the Egyptian request to the United 
Nations Expeditionary Force to get out of the potential 
firing-line. At worst it may demand exceptional self- 
control from all parties, at a time when such control 
seems wearing particularly thin. 

* ♦ * 
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CAIRO'S BRINKMANSHIP 

The United Arab Republic cannot be itching for a 
war with Israel though the frontier would be left wide 
open if the UN Emergency Force withdrew in the 
Gaza sector in compliance with Cairo’s request. 
President Nasser has stated that the UAR will fight 
Israel in the event of an Israeli attack on Syria. 
Despite this commitment under the UAR-Syria military 
pact of last June, President Nasser has every reason 
to counsel Syrian leaders against provoking war with 
Israel. His previous warning to the Arab League 
that it would take ten years of preparation to fight 
Israel has a continuing validity. If Soviet military 
aid has gone to strengthen Syria and the UAR, so 
has Western military aid been extended to Israel to 
upset President Nasser’s calculation of securing Arab 
military superiority. 

The Soviet policy of seeking a balance of power 
with the U.S. in West Asia was the motive behind its 
military aid programme. But Cairo would be rash 
to reckon on Moscow imderwriting an Arab war with 
Israel. President Nasser should know how difficult it 
would be to stretch his military commitments beyond 
Yemen. He has disclaimed any idea of UAR military 
involvement in South Arabia’s independence. How 
much more necessary is it then for Cairo not to get 
embroiled in a war with Israel? 

Cairo has charged the U.S. with encouraging Israel. 
World opinion, however, may be influenced by U 
Thant’s public condemnation of Syrian terrorist activi¬ 
ties against Israel. The recurring frequency of Syrian 
commando raids and the evidence of regular troops in¬ 
volved in these attacks have provoked an Israeli threat 
of retaliation. This, in turn, has led to Damascus 
invoking the pact with Cairo and to the movement 
of UAR troops to Gaza. 

Israel’s assurance to the UN that it is not moving 
troops to the Syrian border would indicate that it does 
not intend to repeat the mistake of last November 
when it staged a massive retaliatory attack on .Tordan 
and consequently alienated international goodwill. If 
the West Asian situation remains explosive, it is because 
Ssrrian leaders might yet risk dragging the UAR into 
a war by continuing to provoke the Israelis. Cairo 
needs to make it clear to Damascus that its warning 
to Israel does not give the Syrian leaders a free hand 
to set mischief further afoot. A major armed clash 
in the area could spark a wider conflagration and 
would, in any event, revive world tensions. 
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WEST ASIAN CRISIS 


Though there !i no imminent danger of a full-scale 
war between larad and its Arab neie^boun, the events 
of die part few days have created what U Thant has 
righdy described as a "potentially grave situation." i 
The present crisis was pr^pitated by Palestine Com¬ 
mando raids on Israel by terrorists trained and equip¬ 
ped by Syria. These raids predictably resulted in 
Israeli reprisals including air strikes. The crisis 
deepened when these reprisals were coupled with a 
threat by the Israeli Prime Minister that his copntry 
would attack "centres of subversion” in Syria unless 
the harassing Commando raids ceased. Since Israel in 
the part has carried out punitive attacks across its 
borders the Israeli Prime Minister's threat could not be 
dismissed as a verbal exercise. It appears to have been 
taken very seriously by Syria which has now called 
on all Arabs to unite "for the final battle” against 
Israel. 

The response from some Arab capitals has been swift 
and predictable. Cairo has taken steps the main pur¬ 
pose of which is to demonstrate that the mutual 
security pact between the United Arab Republic and 
Svria should not be treated lightly by Israel. The 
UAR’s armed forces are being conspicuously mobilised 
for action against Israel in the event of die Israeli 
Prime Minister’s threat being carried out. Cairo’s 
can for the withdrawal of the United Nations Emerg¬ 
ency Force, from the Sinai area is calculated to lend 
credibilitv to the UAR’s promise to rush to Syria’s aid. 
Meanwhile, Algeria, Iraq and Lebanon have joined 
the UAR in pledging "solidarity with Syria against 
any aggression." Whether Israel will be greatly sdarm- 
ed by this pledge is to be doubted. \i^at is not in 
doubt is that the pledge is a challenge to the other 
Arab countries to stand up and be counted. 

Whether Jordan and Saudi Arabia win also muster 
forces for the "final battle" against Israel remains to 
be seen. Even if they do not, the present tense situa¬ 
tion might become explosive if the UN Emergency 
force is in fact withdrawn. Once the UAR Army and 
Israeli troops confront each other across the border 
even a minor incident might sfmrk off serious hostili¬ 
ties. What is urgently needed is preventive action of 
a diplomatic nature by the UN Security Council. Once 
tile shooting begins it might become very difficult to 
prevent escalation of hostilities. The Security Council 
must therefore act firmly and quickly. 

• • • 
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FIRST MOVE FOR PEACE 

JERUSALEM, May 22. 

Israel’s Prime Minister Levi Eshkdl today proposed 
reciprocal liquidation of troop concentrations on the 
U-A.R. Israeli frontier. 

Mr. Ertikot was addressing the open^ session of 
the Knaiset (Parliament). 


He hoped that Secretary-General ^Thant’s visit to 
Cairo would result in reducing tension. Isradl had 
no alternative but to order mobilisation, in the face 
of massive U.A.R. concentrations in Sinai and the 
Gaxa strip. 

• Mr. Eshkol said UAR had massed troops despite 
assurances from the United Nations that reports of 
Israeli forces being poised for an attack were unfounded. 

* • • 
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THE STRAITS OF TIRAN 

Having reoccupied Shaim-el-Sheikh the moment that 
the United Nations Emergency Force withdrew from 
southern Sinai, the Egyptians have now taken the 
expected next step. They have once again closed the 
Straits of Tiran to Israeli shipping, thus blockading 
the Gulf of Aqaba and preventing Israel’s access to 
the Red Sea through her southern port of Eilat. Since 
the so-called Palestine Liberation Army is being simul¬ 
taneously allowed to take over from UNEF along 
the Negev border of the Gaza Strip, the UAR would 
appear to have completely restored the status quo 
ante bellum of 1956, and quite possibly the casus 
belli too. 

When demanding the withdrawal of UNEF from 
Sinai, the UAR seemed to have a sound case in inter¬ 
national law, whether or not the decision contributed 
to international peace. But the legal and the political 
position in the present instance seem a good deal 
more shaky. The Arabs claim that the Straits of 
Tiran are the joint territorial waters of the UAR 
suid Saudi Arabia (which incidentally are fighting 
each other in Yemen, though more or less in accord 
on the present issue). Accordinidy, they say, the 
Gulf of Aqaba is what John Selden in the 17th 
century called a mare clausum (closed sea). But 
Selden’s docitrine was enunciated in a long-dead world 
of lavish Papal and other claims to dispose of 
territory; even at the time it was disputed by the 
mare liberum (free sea) theory of Grotius; and it is 
highly doubtful whether any such thing would be 
admitted in modem international law if to the dis¬ 
advantage of any State with a relevant coastline, in 
this case Israel. 

On the contrary, what might otherwise be territorial 
waters are in such instances considered an international 
channel, whose normal use may oidy be regulated by 
convention, as for instance the Dardenellea. The most 
recent case in point concerns the Corfu channel, between 
that island,^ which is Greek, and Albania. In May 
1946, Albanian coastal batteries fired on British naval 
vessels using the channel, though Albania later ex¬ 
pressed regret for the incident In October 1946, two 
British destroyers were badly damaged by recentiy 
laid mines, and complaint was made to the UH. 
Security Council; the British resolution condemning 
Albania won a majority of seven to two (Syria, In¬ 
cidentally, abstained) ^t was vetoed by Ae USSR. 
Accordinidy a case was next brought before the World 
Court, which rejected Albania’s contention that Ae 
was "protecting the sovereignty of her svnters" and 
aarard^ damages. Albania, of course, never paid 
up, but successful contumacy does not affect what 
seems a sufficiently plrin statement of the law. 



The UAR’e position, it would therefore leem, mutt 
be primarily political. But this it alto equivocal. 
Action in the Straits of Tiran mutt be sought to be 
justified, as it the denial of the Suez Canal to Israeli 
shipping or the Arab trade boycott, on the ground 
that the UAR is in a state of war with Israel. Sucl) 
an attitude has, indeed, from time to time been 
adopted, both the armistice of 1948 and the cease¬ 
fire of 1956 being merely regarded as intermissions of 
active hostilities, and litUe or no secret made of even¬ 
tual intention or hope to crush Israel. But in that 
event complaint about the other side’s allegedly aggres¬ 
sive postures becomes a little hollow. What is a neigh¬ 
bouring country, so treated and repeatedly threatened, 
expected to do? A case might perhaps be made out 
^ that the Israelis, too, have in some respects attempted 
both to eat their cake and to have it. But there 
seems no doubt that the Arabs have; indeed, to an 
Indian, their thought processes may seem at times 
uncomfortably Pakistani. 

a IS a 
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NON-ALIGNED AGAINST 

The gravity of the situation in the Middle East 
evidently called for some sort of statement from the 
External Affairs Minister. This was especially so 
because an earlier summing-up of the situation, by 
the Prime Minister to the Congress Parliamentary 
Party, had in some quarters been considered disrespect¬ 
ful to Parliament: by convention, when it is in session, 
major policy statements should first be made in one 
of the two Houses. But the kind of statement which 
Mr. Chagla made in the Lok Sabha on Thursday seem¬ 
ed in several respects neither necessary nor prudent. 
Here, if ever, was a matter in which it was desirable, 
especially for a nation professing non-alignment to¬ 
wards Great Power involvements, to preserve strict 
neutrality. The situation is evidendy so dangerous that 
encouragement to any party to pursue intransigent 
courses may have incalculable consequences. No direct 
Indian interest is involved. No question of obligation 
arises; indeed, as more than one MP pointed out the 
Arab countries had been no more than neutral during 
India’s conflict with Pakistan. Yet from its first un¬ 
fortunate sentence Mr. Chagla’s stat«nent gave the 
appearance of being loaded in favour of the United 
Arab Republic. 

This seemed so even where the UAR has an un¬ 
doubted case. The United Nations emergency Force, 
in which India played an important part, was created 
by resolution of the U.N. General Assembly, not of 
the Security Council. It was therefore based on a 
recommendation, not on a mandate; President Nasser 
was entirely ad^in his rights in asidng for the with¬ 
drawal of ^e force; and U Thant and General Rikhye 
had no option but to comply. Had Mr. Chagla said 
simply this and then stopped, there could have been 
no reasonable cavil. Unfortunately he also went out 
of his way to say that India fully appreciated the rea¬ 
sons which had impelled the UAR to ask for the adth- 
drawal of UNEF; and appreciated why the UAR had 
to institute precautions against any Isradi aggressive 
designs. As everybody knows. President Nasser in fact 
,took this step for two reasons: to protect Syria against 
the possibly drastic consequences of repeatedly send¬ 
ing saboteurs into Oalflee; and to rdmpose his pre- 
1956 bloclnde of Eilat. Both measures Mr. Chagla 
would appear to have endorsed on India’s behalf. 


The second endorsement, indeed, is explicit. India, he 
said, had taken the stand as far t»ck as 1957 that the 
Gulf of Aqaba was an inland sea and that entry to the 
Gulf lay within the territorial waters of tiie UAR and 
Saudi Arabia. "We still adhere to this view". This 
so-called stand was in fact taken by Mr. Krishna 
Menon, then India’s spokesman at the United Nations; 
the day before Mr. Chagla spoke, Mr. Menon was 
reported to have visited the Prime Minister and to 
have urged upon her that India was "deeply commit¬ 
ted’’ to the UAR. But, if the nation it to be twund 
by everything that Mr. Krishna Menon said ten years 
ago, the Government would still be thinking in terms 
of "Hindi Chini Bhai ^ai". The prindple that a 
country, with part of its coast on a waterway dominat¬ 
ed by narrows under foreign control, may be denied 
access to the open sea, though seemingly harsh in equity, 
may conceivably be arguable in international law. Yet 
should Mr. Chagla have taken sides on this point either, 
even if South Block may feel tiiat the contrary view 
might lead to some embarrassment about the Rann 
of Kutch? 

Other parts of the statement, seemed equally ques¬ 
tionable. What, for instance, is to be made of the 
remark that "we shared with the UAR adherence 
to the principle that no country should interfere in 
the internal affairs of anotiier country”? This of a 
country which has been accused tin 1966 of regularly 
sending fedayeen into die Negev, paying them bonuses 
when they took Israeli lives or damaged the water sup¬ 
ply, and which now has the so-caUed Palestine libera¬ 
tion Army poised with its ftiU permission on the border 
of the Gaza strip. But the main objection to the state¬ 
ment is less to the details than to the tone of the 
whole: not merely unneutral but unnecessarily so. Mr. 
Chagla’s remarks in the Rajya Sabha on Friday srers 
in some respects even more unfortunate in their lack 
of discretion. 

* • 11 
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NO STEP TO PEACE 

Whatever objective impelled New Delhi’s staitd in 
the West Asian crisis it is difficult to see how it could 
be the promotion of peace. In his seal to advocate 
the UAR’s cause and to prove India’s loyalty to 
President Nasser, Mr. Chagla assumed an urmeces- 
sarily intemperate attitude towards Israd. The cause 
of peace is not served by derdgrating one protagonist 
and inciting the other. 

On this issue India would have done well to follow 
the example of France whose attitude is one of non- 
aligiunent as between Israel and the Arabs. It is 
strange that New Delhi which never tires of preaching 
the tdrtues of non-alignment should conveniently shed 
it in a quarrel which does not concern it directly and 
which involves two countries, botii of whom India 
recognises. Mr. Chagla’s observation that "the ermtion 
of Israd has given rise to tenaiem between Israd and 
die Arab countries” almost suggests that India is un¬ 
happy over Israel’s creation. Yet by establiahing consu¬ 
lar rations aritb that country New Ddhi has recog¬ 
nised her existence as a State. This type of double 
think and double talk unnecessarily demeans India’s 
image. 

In tire eyes of our policy-makers President Nasser 
can do no wrong. New Delhi has invested him adth an 
aura of infallibiiity. Mudi as we rightly vdue our 


s 



friendihip with the UAR, the conduct of foreign policy 
does not require that we should hitch India’s wagon 
to Cairo's or anybody else’s star. Foreign policy should 
be motivated by enlightened self-interest. To adapt 
the Palmerstonian dictum, a country “has no perma¬ 
nent friends or permanent enemies. She has only 
permanent inrerests.” Nor is it necessary that we 
should be required to prove our bona hdes to other 
Governments in quite so gushing a fashion. 

India has no quarrel with Israel with whom it is as 
much in our interest to be. friendly as it is to preserve 
our friendship with the UAR. Friendship with the 
UAR, if that friendship is real and reciprocal, should 
not rule out equally friendly relations with Israel. 
Some of India’s neighbours, notably Burma, Ceylon 
and Nepal, maintain cordial relations with both, these 
countries and enjoy diplomatic relations with both. 
India, however, has timorously refrained from establish¬ 
ing diplomatic relations with Israel lest she invite 
Cairo’s froswi. The churlishness of the Government of 
India towards tiny Israel is inexplicable and inexcusa¬ 
ble. It tempts one to ask from where India is ruled. 
From Cairo or New Delhi? 

* * « 
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INDIAN STAND 

In his statement on the west Asian crisis Mr. 
Chagla has conformed to the Government’s well- 
known policy of endorsing every single move by Presi¬ 
dent Nasser. Cairo’s decision to order general mobi¬ 
lisation and move the army to forward positions has 
been justified on the ground that Israeli leaders were 
threatening to invade Syria and overthrow the present 
regime. Tel Aviv’s explanation for its warnings to 
Damascus, commsuido raids into its territory and 
reported statements by Syrian leaders themselves cal¬ 
ling for the liberation of what is now Israel are dis¬ 
missed as of no account. President Nasser’s insistence 
on an immediate withdrawal of the U.N. Emergency 
Force has similarly been endorsed as also his decision 
to close the gulf of Aqaba to Israeli shipping. Mr. 
Chagla would have been justified if he had contented 
himself with the legally sound statement that the 
UNEF could not stay beyond its welcome on UAR 
territory because the force was, in the first instance, 
set up with Cairo’s consent. Also the U.N. is not a 
supra-national organisation and cannot abridge a coun- 
tr^s sovereignty. But he need not have gone, on to 
endorse "the reasons which have impelled the “UAR 
to ask for the withdrawal “of the UNEF.’’ What pre¬ 
cisely are those reasons? Even Cairo has not spelled 
them out. Moreover Mr. Chagla cannot be unaware 
that the withdrawal of the UNEF has aggravated the 
crisis. Similarly in reaffirming New Delhi’s previous 
stand that the gulf of Aqaba is an inland Arab sea 
he need not have lent credence to President Nasser’s 
dtaim that his decision to close the gulf to Israeli ship¬ 
ping is intended exclusively to stop fresh arms supplies 
reaching Tel Aviv. This special pleading has given 
his statement a heavily partisan tone and weakened 
India’s capacity to play a peace-making role in behind- 
the-scene negotiations. 

The situation in west Asia is extremely complicated 
because even now it is not a straight Israeli-Arab con¬ 
flict. Jordan’s decision to sever diplomatic relations 
with Syg^a in the midst of the present, crisis and invite 
Saudi Niiwps confiruM that the moves by different Arab 


governments are not unrelated to the internal struggle 
for power and influence. The Arab antagonists have 
powerful outside supporters in the United States and 
Britain on the one hand and the Soviet Union on the 
other. This makes the solution of their problems all 
the more difficult. As for the tension between the 
UAR and Israel, Cairo is using the opportunity provid¬ 
ed by the tension on the Syria-Israeli frontier to wipe 
off the humiliation of 1956. In 1957 it accepted the 
UNEF on its territory while Tel Aviv did not be¬ 
cause it could not otherwise secure the withdrawal of 
the victorious Israeli forces from Sinai and the Gaza 
strip. It then allowed the gulf of Aqaba to be opened 
to Israeli shipping because it had no choice. It is 
equally understandable that Tel Aviv should want to 
preserve the gains of the 1956 war. Israel and its sup¬ 
porters like the United States and Britain would have 
had a much stronger case now if they had, in the last 
decade, secured a clear endorsement either from the 
Security Council or the International Court of Justice 
of their claim that the gulf is an international water¬ 
way. They have not done so. They have the power 
to run the blockade. But that involves the risk of 
retaliation by the Soviet Union and even a Cuba type 
crisis. Even if Moscow stays its hand, such action 
can only throw the whole area into a worse turmoil and 
thus frustrate the cause of peace and stability. There 
is no easy way out of the crisis and the best that can 
be hoped for is that it will be allowed to simmer down 
to a point where meaningful negotiation becomes 
possible. 

* * * 
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INDIA — US RIFT OVER 
ADJOURNING 

By H. R. VOHRA 
The Times of India News Service 

WASHINGTON, May 27. 

There was a spirited wordy exchange, it is learnt, 
between Mr Arthur Goldberg and Mr. G. Parthasarathy 
on Wednesday before the Security Council meeting. 

India was canvassing support for an adjournment of 
the meeting, which the U.S. ardently desired. When 
the U.S. delegation heard India’s intention, a senior 
U.S. delegate came up to Mr. Parthasarathy and ex¬ 
pressed to him the U.S. Government’s anxiety that 
the Security Council should meet and be seized of the 
Middle East crisis. 

Mr. Parthasarathy would not be persuaded and in 
turn tried to convince the U.S. official that the meeting 
could not serve much purpose, when U. Thant was busy 
negotiating in Cairo. 

Soon, Mr. Arthur Goldberg himself strode up to 
Mr. Parthasarathy and said: “Mr. Ambassador, we 
would consider it an unfriendly act if you persist in 
an adjournment.’’ 

Mr. Goldberg added that the U.S. being a Big Power 
had a tremendous stake in the matter, Mr, Partha¬ 
sarathy replied that so had India. Mr. Goldberg stres¬ 
sed that the U.S. had not only a stake but responsibi¬ 
lity in the region. 

A huddle between Mr. Goldberg and some of the 
members of the Security Council followed. The result-^ 
was that the support which India had gathered for its 
proposed adjournment motion petered out. The Indian 
resolution remained unmoved. 



Observers, however, draw another moral. The inci¬ 
dent demonstrated that India’s unstinted support to 
Egypt in the present crisis is being given a framework 
totally different from 1956. 

Then, India was on the same side of the fence as 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union. All three jointly re-^ 
trived Egypt from the military jaws of Britain, France* 
and Israel. 

The present crisis finds the U.S, and the Soviet 
Union adopting opposite stands. This changed circum¬ 
stance has forced India to take sides giving it the 
appearance of partisanship. 

The second obscuring factor is that in 1956 the 
aggression was naked and patently clear. Egypt was 
the victim. Israel was the culprit. The lines are no 
longer so clearly drawn. 

One’s conclusion depends on the starting point. If 
the Syrian Commandoes are treated as the disturbers 
of the borders like the Pakistani inffltrators into Kash¬ 
mir, then Israelis become the defenders. 

If, however, the starting point of the argument is 
Israel’s “provocative speeches,’’ then Egypt seems to 
be responding to a danger, India has adopted the Egyp¬ 
tian view of the sequence. 

India’s resultant unqualified support for Egypt, in 
the eyes of many observers here, gives it the appearance 
of partiality and since one Big Power is committed to 
the defence of the status quo it treats India as an abet¬ 
tor of its potential disturber. 

It would appear, if these observers are right, that 
if the crisis spreads and India continues to stand 
alongside of Egypt, it would except to be bruised in 
the ensuing conflict. 

What does India hope to gain in the process? 
Inquiries show that her main ambition is Arab support 
on the Kashmir problem, which has been denied her 
all these years despite her exertions on their behalf 
in 1956. 

Thus far, it is learnt there has been no talk on the 
subject. India’s approach is too high-minded for such 
mundane bargaining. The unanswered questions arc.: 
(1) Is such support necessary when neither the West 
nor the Soviet Union gives much encouragement to 
Pakistan? 

2) Even if obtained would it be worth the price which 
in this case could be enormous in terms of aid and food 
which are no longer given on non-political grounds. 

These observers hold that everything has changed 
since 1956 except India’s policy of gratuitous support 
for Egypt. 

CUASH FEARED 

The observation appears relevant because signs per¬ 
sist that the climax is coming soon in the Middle East 
crisis. The heart of the dispute is the Straits of Tiran. 
Unless one side or the other gives way, there is bound 
to be a violent clash. All diplomatic efforts have led to 
nesolve the basic problem of whether there is to be or 
M not to be free passage for all ships from the Red 
Sea through the Straits of Tiran into the Gulf of 
Aqaba and to the Israeli port of Eilat. 

On this question too India is heading towards a 
clash with the major maritime Powers which hold that 
the Straits should be treated aa international waters 
giving every country’s ships unrestricted access to 
Eilat. 

India’s view propounded by Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon in 1957 in the General Assembly is that the 
Straits and the Gulf of Aqaba are inland waters totally 
y within the sovereignty of Egypt. 

' The U.S. view is based on an aide memoire which 
Mr. John Foster Dulles handed to the Israeli Ambas¬ 
sador in 1957. Urging Israel’s evacuation of Sharem-el- 


Sheikh, the UAR outpost, which Israel seized in the 
short period of conflict in 1956, the aide memoire in 
effect gave an assurance that the Gulf would be kept 
open. 

It said that “no nation has a right to prevent free 
and innocent passage in tlie Gulf and through the 
Straits giving access thereto.’’ 

This view is as different from India’s as black is 
from white. India’s stand gives support to Egypt’s 
current blockade of the Straits and also to its mining 
even if this disturbs a situation which has prevailed 
for the last ten years. 

* * * 
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ISRAEL RESENTS CHAGLA STAND 
ON CRISIS 

Israel has reacted bitterly to tlie Indian External 
Affairs Minister Chagla’s statement in the Lok Sabha 
on Thursday supporting U.A.R,’s stand against Israel. 

This is according to a message received by the Israel 
Consulate in Bombay on Sunday. 

The Consulate released a statement of the reaction 
containing the text of the message received from 
Jerusalem quoting an Israeli spokesman. 

The statement said: “Israel Government circles in 
Jerusalem reacted bitterly to the statement made by 
Indian External Affairs Minister Chagla in the Lok 
Sabha on Thursday in which he associated his country 
with President Nasser’s recent actions which have 
brought the Middle East to the brink of war.’’ 

The statement continued: “The Israeli spokesman 
greatly regretted the partisanship of this official state¬ 
ment and its disregard for facts.” 

MISLEADING 

“The Israeli spokesman resented and flatly denied 
Mr. Chagla’s assertion that Israeli leaders had ever 
threatened they would march up to Damascus. Who- 
e'"’T had supplied such blatant nonsense was mia- 
leading the Indian authorities, who of their own free 
will had deprived themselves of means to check such 
malicious inventions, since India failed to maintain 
Israel diplomatic mission which could have reported 
the true facts.” 

“Mr. Chagla’s reference to Israel’s refusal in 1956 
to the stationing of UNEF on Israel soil was utterly 
unrelated to the most burning issue of the moment —' 
the Egyptian action in cutting Israel’s lifeline to the 
east coast of Africa, to the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific by imposing blockade of the Israel port of Eilat. 

“Mr. Chagla was also singularly misinformed when 
he stated that U Thant’s decision to withdraw UNEF 
had been taken after consulting the advisory com¬ 
mittee. It was regrettable that India should not itself 
have urged such consultations prior to the decision 
so fraught with danger. This might even at that late 
hour have strengthened U Thant in his Cairo talks 
instead of reducing him to impotence in the face of 
Egyptian intoxication with plans for the threatened 
destruction of Israel.” 

“Israel’s determination to resist such threats is no 
less than was that of India in her resistance to en¬ 
croachments by China upon her rights. Israel is no 
more an associate of imperialists when she rejects and 
resists Nasser’s designs than was India when she 
too sought and received aid in her fight against outside 
aggression. 

“At the same time, Israel public opinion had been 
much impressed and heartened by the expression of 
Indian popular sympathy,” the sUtement said — UNL 
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EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENTS MADE BY 
TO THE UNTIED NATIONS AT VARIOUS 

29 MAY 1967 

On Saturday May 13th — the streets of Cairo 
reverberated with the sound of tanks and the cries 
of agitated crowds whipped up by cheer leaders 
chanting: "We want war with Israel". 

We in Israel looked on this spectacle andi detach¬ 
ment, thinking that this was just one more outburst 
of chauvinist frenzy which is such a common fea¬ 
ture of the Arab military dictatorship regimes. 

But the tanks and the marching columns did not 
return to their barracks. They moved forward into 
Sinai as the spearhead of a massive military con¬ 
centration along the southern borders of Israel. 

While the military machine was moving wnth ever 
increasing momentum, the Egyptian propaganda 
machine poured out a torrent of threats against 
Israel and charged that we had massed large forces 
on our northern border in preparation for an attack 
against Syria. 

Although the trumped-up nature of these pro¬ 
paganda allegations was obvious, we informed the 
Secretary-General of UN of their complete un- 
foimdedness. As the Secretary-General conhrms in 
his first report to the Security Council (S/7896), 
Israels representative conveyed to him on 15 May 
the assurances of his Government that Israel had 
not concentrated any troops anywhere, and har¬ 
boured no aggressive intentions against any of her 
Arab neighbours. He requested the Secretary-General 
to convey these assurances to the Arab Govern¬ 
ment concerned. 

The Secretary-General acted without delay on 
our request and added that the independent inquiries 
which he had conducted through his own United 
Nations representatives in the area confirmed the 
facts conveyed to him by Israel. At the meeting 
of the Security Council on 24 May, the Coundl's 
attention was drawn to the relevant paragraph of 
the Secretary-General’s report. This notwithstand¬ 
ing, the Representative of the United Arab Repub¬ 
lic in his letter of 27 May to the President of the 
Security Council not only brasenly repeats this 
fabrication, but in doing so he distorts the Secretary- 
General’s report 

The unfounded charge of alleged Israel troop 
concentrations is the keystone of the Egyptian case 
for moving its forces against Israel. If it is pulled 
away, the whole flimsy edifice of Egyptian pro¬ 
paganda will collapse like a house of cards. By the 
alchemy of constant repetition, the E^ptian pro¬ 
paganda machine tried to transmute tiie big lie 
into golden truth. This technique has been tried 
More, and not so long ago — with initial success 
i^nd final disaster for its practititmers. 

X' 


ISRAEL’S PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE 
SESSIONS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


On 16 May, one day after Israel had conveyed 
these assurances to the Secretary-General, President 
Nasser moved against UNEF, and deployed heavy 
Egyptian forces right along the Israel border. In his 
report to the General Assembly the Secretary- 
General, with his accustomed restraint and courtesy, 
has painted a vivid picture of the attitudes and 
actions of the E^ptian authorities. An ultimyatum 
was issued, and while it was being delivered Eg 3 q>-, 
tian military forces took over positions held by 
UNEF, and shells were even fired to speed up the 
evacuation. With UNEF safely out of the way, 
more E^ptian forces were poured into Sinai. At 
this point the situation became critical. 

Israel Defence Forces were still on their normal 
peace footing. But in the light of these sudden and 
threatening moves, the Government was compelled 
to take limited precautionary measures. 

On 22 May the Secretary-General, alarmed at the 
rapidity witii which the situation was deteriorating, 
left (Ml his journey to Cairo. While he was en route, 
President Nasser, in a fiery speech proclaimed the 
blockade of the international waterway of the Straits 
of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

When the Secretary-General arrived in Cairo, 
not only did he find himself confronted with the 
fait accompli of the blcxrkade, but also with the 
same whipped-up crowds greeting him with cries; 
“We want war with Israel”. Next came announce¬ 
ments that operational blockade measures were be¬ 
ing put into effect, and that mines were being ktid 
in the international waterway. 

The Secretary-General returned to New York 
earlier than expected and his report is before the 
Security Council. In paragraph 10 of that report 
(s/7906) he stated: 

"The decision of the Government of United Arab 
Republic to restrict shipping in the strait of Than 
of which 1 loomed while en route to Cairo, hos 
created a new situotion. Free possage through 
the Strait is one of the questioxw which the Gov¬ 
ernment of Israel considers most vital to her in¬ 
terests... While in Cairo. I colled to the crtten- 
tion of die Government of the United Arab 
Republic the dangerous consequences which could 
ensue horn restricting innocent passage of ships 
in the Strait of Tiran. I expressed my deep 
eoneem in this rsgord and my hope that no 
precipitote action would be taken". 

President Nasser’s reply to the representations 
made to him by the Secretary-General speaks for 
itself. On 26 May he said: 

"Shorm el Sheikh means real conirentatioa wi^ 
laraeL Taking such a step means that wo shou&‘ 
be ready to ontor fuU-seole war widt Israel. It 
is not an isolated operation." 



Ab the Secretaty-General himeelf has stated, the 
important immediate fact was that tile situation 
in the Straits of Tiran represented a very serious 
potential threat to peace. 

The position of the Government of Israel * was 
stated in unambiguous terms by the then Foreign 
Minister of Israel at the 666th Plenary meeting 
of the General Assembly on 1 March 1957. Every 
interference with the freedom of navigation in these 
waters is offensive action and an act of aggression 
against Israel, the infringement of the sovereign 
rights of all nations to the unimpeded use of this 
international waterway and a gross violation of 
I international law. 

There is no controversy whatsoever over the 
international character of the waterway in question. 
For ten years now it has been used uninterruptedly, 
hundreds of thousands of trnis of shipping with all 
their different cargoes and under many different flags 
including Israel’s, have freely passed to and fro. 

Statements recognizing the international character 
of the Straits of Tiran and acknowledging that 
freedom of navi^tion for all countries are the 
rule. They were made at the 6e6th, 667th and 
668th Plenary meetings of the General Assembly in 
March 1957 by many countries, particularly those 
with important maritime interests, notably the 
U.S.A., Argentina, France, United Kingdom, Italy, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Australia, Japan, 
Belgium, Canada, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, Ice¬ 
land and Denmark, end others. 

In response to the recent unilateral and arbi¬ 
trary action of the Egyptian Government, many 
more unambiguous and emphatic statements by 
these and other Governments, have been issued, 
not only in support of Israel’s vital ri^ts and 
interests in the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, but also to uphold their own rights and 
interests and to safeguard the integrity of the law 
of the sea. 

In face of the proclaimed lawlessness of the 
Egyptian Government, the assertion of these rights 
and the protection of the established law is a 
matter of supreme and urgent concern to each 
member of the international community. 

In the light of this situation, the eviction of 
UNEF from its position at the entrance to the 
Straits, at Sharm el Sheikh, was not only an act 
of defiance of the will of the United Nations and 
a violation of Egsrpt’s pledged word, but was the 
signal for the revival of belligerence after ten years 
of tranquillity in the Gulf of Aqaba. 

What was the real role of UNEF? Its main 
tasks were in Sharm el Sheikh and in Gaza — to 
Ke to it tiiat Egypt did not interfere with freedom 
'(ra navigation, and to deter terrorists and marauders 
from crossing the borders of Israel. UNEF acquit¬ 
ted itself of these two tasks with distinction. Israel, 


along with all peace-loving nations pays tribute t 
the officers and men of the Force who have s< 
faithfully earned out their strenuous mission fo 
peace. 

It becomes obvious that a United Nations fore 
had no tasks to fulfil in Israel. The entrance ti 
the Gulf of Aqaba is not in Israel, and the maraud 
ers and infiltrators do not operate from Israe 
territory. 

The proclaimed and inracticed policy of belliger 
ence so brazenly pursued by the Government of th' 
United Arab Republic is the crux of the mattei 
This is the underlying cause for the present am 
other crisis sitimtions in the Middle EUist. 

This belligerence made an empty shell of th' 
Armistice Agreement. The two central violation 
of the Egyptian Israel Armistice Agreement ari 
the denial of free passage in the Suez Canal and tin 
denial of free passage in Aqaba. In Septembe 
1951, the Security Council ruled that such belli 
gerent practices and blockades cannot co-exist will 
the armistice regime. 

While the United Nations ruled that belligerenc« 
is incompatible with the armistice regime, Egyp 
wanted to use the armistice agreement and Unitec 
Nations machinery as a cover for the continuatioi 
of that very belligerency which the Armistice Agree 
ment was intended to end. This is the meanint 
of the innocent-looking sentence where the Secre 
tary-Generai reports President Nasser’s assurance 
that all that he wanted was “a return to the condi 
tions prevailing prior to 1956”. What were thes< 
conditions? Illegal blcjckade of the Suez Canal 
armed incursions by organized gangs of Fedayeen 
and illicit interference with the freedom of naviga 
tion through the Straits of Tiran. The Govemmen 
of Israel will not permit a return to these conditions 

This is the real issue, and not the mixture o 
stale allegations and fictitious charges put forwarc 
by the representatives of the United Arab Republic 
The representative of the UA.R. has presentee 
to the Security Council at length and in detail lui 
version of the historical developments of the las 
twenty years. It was a fascinating exercise in ficrtioi 
and cliversion. Unfortunately, he forgot to menticM 
one basic fact which determined the course of event 
to follow: On May 15, 1948, the Egyptian arm: 
and those of other Arab states invaded the State o 
Israel with the avowed aim conmnmicated to th 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to occuf^ 
the territory of Israel and to destroy its independ 
ence. This aggression, whicdi was cennmitted ii 
flagrant violation of the charter and of Genera 
Assembly and Security Council resolutions, wa 
resisted and defeated 1^ the people of Israel. 

It is tins unsuccessful attempt to wipe ou 
Israel which is the basic cause for the future deve 
lopments. This Arab invasiem of Israd was calle 



at the time by the principal members of the 
Council by its true term: aggression. And all that 
followed is directly traced back to that aggression 
— and to that alone. If there is still any doubt, 
Colonel Nasser himself has dissipated the last 
vestiges of it and thrown off all pretence. In his 
speech before the Central Council of Arab Trade 
Unions on 26 May 1967 he revealed his true in¬ 
tentions — not new to Israel or to those who 
knew the realities of the Middle East, and shocking 
to those who believed that they were dealing with a 
responsible leader. This was his massage: 

"The Arab people want to fight. 

We have been waiting for the suitable day 
when we shall be completely ready since if we 
enter a battle with Israel we should be confident 
of victory and should take strong meosures. We 
do not speak idly. 

We hove lately felt thot our strength is sufficient 
and thot if we enter the battle with Israel we 
shall, with God's help, be victorious. Therefore, 
we have now decided thot I take real steps. 

UNEF stays as long as we wish and until we 
ore ready, 1 have said at one tim e th at within 
half an hour we can soy to the UNEF: go. And 
this is what has really happened. 

The bottle will be o full-scole one and our 
bosic aim will be to destroy Israel." 

These threats do not need any interpretation. 
This is not the first time in our generation that 
we have seen to what lengths of folly dictators can 


go unless checked in time, and what disasters they 
can inflict on mankind, including their own people. 

Is it too late to hope that this organization, bom 
out of the shambles of a dictator’s madness, will 
rally in defence of its own principles and restrain 
President Nasser from the course on which he is 
set? The people of Israel, steeled in hardship and 
oppression, stand firm, resolute and imited and will 
not shrink from defending their liberty and 
independence. 

It is not too late for reason to prevail. The 
Government of Israel believes that five immediate 
steps should be taken in the present crisis: 

1) All inflammatory statomeuts and throats 
against the territoriol integrity and political in¬ 
dependence of any state should cease. 

2} The Chortar obligation of non-belligerence 
must be strictly complied with. 

3) The armed forces should be withdrawn to 
their positions as at the beginning of the month. 

4) All forms of armed incursion, acts of sobot- 
age and terrorism should ceose, ond the Govern¬ 
ments concerned should toke all steps to prevent 
their territory from being used for these hostile 
acta. 

5) la the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of 
Aqaba there should be no interference with any 
shipping. 

If these steps are taken promptly, the deep anxie¬ 
ties of the hour will be lifted and the present 
dangerous tensions will subside. 


3 JUNE 1967 

The crisis in the Middle East erupted without 
warning on 16 May when an Egyptian general sent 
an ultimatum to the commander of UNEF. While 
he asked for the removal of the United Nations 
force, he moved at the same time his own forces 
into the positions held b/ the United Nations. The 
cour.se of the events that followed is by now com¬ 
mon knowledge and well documented in the reports 
of the Secretary-General. 

He tried to prevent the crisis from getting out of 
band. He failed. It was not his fault. Alarmed 
by the gravity of the situation the Governments 
of Canada and Denmark asked for the Security 
Council to be urgently convened. For J2 days the 
Council has debated the matter in an effcHt to 
resolve the immediate crisis. At the same time one 
Arab spokesman after another has come to its 
table not to alleviate the dangerous tensions, but 
to fan the flames of violence and hatred. 

In their effort to obscure the real issue and the 
true causes of the situation created 1^ their own 
arbitrary action, they have raked up the most far¬ 
fetched allegations and have advanced arguments 
of monumental irrelevance. There is no doubt that 
more will come. The volume of this exercise is 
equalled by its transparency.. 


Behind these verbal assaults three major objec¬ 
tives can clearly be discerned: 

1. To lay a dense smoke screen behind which 
their own aggressive activities can be concealed. 

2. To portray the intended victim ei their oggres- 
sion as the oggresaor. 

3. To hypnotise, poralyse and intimidate the whole 
intemotional community so that no one will interfere 
with their preparations for aggression. 

This is not the first time that this manoeuvre has 
been practiced. It presents a very serious challenge 
to this organization. No one has expressed this in 
more stirring terms than his Imperial Majesty Haile 
Selassie. In his memorable address before the 
General Assembly on 4th October 1963 when he 
said: “Twenty-seven years ago, as Emperor of 
Ethiopia, I mounted the lostrum in Geneva to 
address to the League of Nations an appeal for 
relief from the destruction which had been unleashed 
against my defenceless nation by the Fascist invader. 
I spoke then both to and for the conscience of the 
world. My words went unheeded, but history testi¬ 
fies to the accuracy of the warning that I gave in 
1936.” 

“In 1936, I declared that it was not the Covenant 
of the League that was at stake, but international^ 
morality. Undertakings, I said then, are of little 
worth if the will to keep them is lacking." 



While this debate took the course it did, events 
did not stand still. First Egypt, and then one 
Arab country after another, rushed troops end 
armaments to our frontiers and created a most 
Kvere threat to Israel’s security and to the prace 
of the region. At the same time the spokesman, 
first of Egypt and then of one Arab state after 
the other have been getting into line to hurl their 
shafts of invective against Israel and of intimida¬ 
tion against the whole world. Claiming that they 
would not initiate offensive action against Israel, 
they have launched a campaign of unrestrained 
political warfare here in the Security Council in 
it preparation for the total war which they openly 
proclaim to be their ultimate objective. As the 
Foreign Minister of Iraq himself said, “The con¬ 
flict will be total and uncompromising.... There 
will be no retreat.” We say to him, “you need not 
retreat, if you do not advance”. 

As violent end threatening as these Arab state¬ 
ments may sound, they are but a diplomatic echo 
of the venom which is being poured out 24 hours 
a day by the Arab propaganda machine. 

We would not take up the Council’s time by quot¬ 
ing from the Arab Radio and Press were it not 
necessary to leave no doubt as to the extent to 
which the Arab Governments are inflaming the 
passions of their own people. 

On the 2Sth of May, Radio Cairo in its broad¬ 
cast at 2:00 p.m. proclaimed: “The Arab people 
is determined to wipe Israel off the map.” 

On 26 May the radio station of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization broadcast a press conference 
by Mr. Shukeiry in which he said, “D-day is 
approaching. The Arabs have waited 19 years for 
this and will not flinch from the war of liberation.” 

And on 29 May the same Mr. Shukairy was 
even more explicit: “The struggle has begun at 
the Gulf of Aqaba and will end at the Bay of Acre.” 

At 8:00 p.m. on 30 May, Radio Cairo had this 
to say: “Faced by the blockade of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, Israel has two choices both of which are 
drenched with Israel’s blood: cither it will be stran¬ 
gled by the Arab military and eccmomic siege or 
it will be killed by the bullets of the Arab armies 
stuTounding it from the South, from the North 
and from the East.” 

On the Egyptian television on 1 June at 6:30 p.m. 
the commander of the Egyptian airforce told his 
audience “that the Egyptian forces spread from 
Rafeh to Sharm El Sheikh are ready for the order 
to begin the struggle to which we have looked for¬ 
ward for so long.” 

This is the background against which the subse¬ 
quent military confrontation took place. 

There comes to mind a very fitting sentence by 
^ the late Adlai Stevenson. When.his country found 
itself threatened, he said here in the Security 


Council: "Were we to do nothing until the knife 
was sharpened? Were we to stand idly by until it 
was at our throats?” 

Faced by the combined effect of the headlong 
rush to arms in the Arab states, a propaganda 
barrage of unprecedented violence and proclama¬ 
tions of a Holy War, it is only natural that Israel 
found itself under the elementary duty to place the 
country cm a full defence footing. Two heavily 
armed armies were facing each other, one poised 
to invade and destroy Israel, the other to defend it. 
This was a most explosive situation which has been 
created by the Arab Governments. In this situation 
any incident could have the gravest consequences. 

The mutual reduction and withdrawal of armed 
forces to their normal levels and positions was the 
obvious first step towards alleviating the crisis. 

It is not the first time Israel has found itself 
facing such an emergency. The Arab spokesmen 
have been saying that Israel was bom out of 
aggression. Aggression — yes, but by whom — by 
£gypf> Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Iraq. 
ThLs is fully documented in the records of the 
Security Council for the summer of 1948. The 
Arabs are using today the same arguments to cover 
up their aggressive intent as they used then. At 
the 302nd meeting of the Security Council, Senator 
Austin of the U.S. said: “The Arabs tell us quite 
frankly that their business in Palestine is ptditical. 
Of course, the statement that they are there to make 
peace is rather remarkable in view of the fact that 
they are waging war.” 

“Therefore, here we have the highest type of 
evidence of international violation of the law; the 
admission by those who are committing the viola¬ 
tion...” (302nd meeting). 

The representative of the Soviet Union, Mr. Gromyko, 
addreui^ hunseli to the some situation at the 309th 
meeting of the Security Council. He said: “Thia is 
not the first time thot the Arab states, which orgonised 
the invasion of Palestine, have ignored the decision 
of the Security Council or of the General Assembly. 
The USSR delegotion deems it essentiol thot the 
Council shoidd state its opinion more clearly and 
more firmly with regard to thia attitude of the Arab 
states towards decisions of the Security Council. It ii 
not in the interests of the United Nations in general 
or of the Security Council in particular, to tolerate 
such a situotion, where decisions of the Couneil 
designed to put on end to worfare are being flouted." 

The invasion by five armies was thrown bad 
by the young army of Israel which bad grown oul 
of Haganah, the Jewish Defence Organization. Thii 
war was terminated by the conclusion of Armistic* 
Agreements. They established the borders betweer 
Israel and the neighbouring states. The only vaUc 
basis for the Egyptian presence in the Gaza aret 
and for the Jordanian presence on the West Banl 
is in the Armistice regime. They should therefor* 
be more prudent before they disregard the signifi- 
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cance and sanctity of the Armistice demarcation 
lines. 

The Armistice Agreements contain two fundament¬ 
al and unalterable provisions. Th^ were concluded 
with a view toward promoting the return to per¬ 
manent peace: They stipulated the c<nnplete cessa¬ 
tion of all forms of aggressive and hostile action. 
The Secretary-General in his report of 26tih May 
1967 has called attention to the Security Council's 
resolution of 11th August 1949 declaring that "The 
Armistice Agreements constitute an important step 
towards the establishment of permanent peace...” 

The Arab states have persistently refused to take 
a single step towards the restoraticxi of peaceful 
conditions. On the contrary, soon after &e con¬ 
clusion of the Armistice Agreements, they initiated 
the campaign of piecemeal aggression. There lies 
the root cause of the turmoil which has so adversely 
affected the Middle East over the years. 

The Arab representatives have found in para¬ 
graph 2 of the Secretary-General’s last report sup¬ 
port for their policies. There the Secretary-General 
refers to "the continued Arab-Israel conflict.” What 
the Arab representatives choose to ignore is that 
it is Israel that has made repeated efforts to arrive 
at a peaceful solution of the conflict and it is the 
Arab states which have rebuffed these efforts. It is 
their policy to continue the ccmflict. 

In justification of that policy of the Arab Govern¬ 
ments’ claim that in spite of the Charter and the 
Armistice Agreements, they are in a state of war 
with Israel and are therefore free to conduct any 
act of belligerency of their choosing. No lengthy 
argument is required to refute that doctrine. The 
Security Council has already ruled in its resolution 
of Ist September 1951 neither party can reasonably 
assert that it is actively a belligerent under the 
Armistice regime. 

The question of belligerence is not an academic 
matter. The Arab Governments, since the inceptiem 
of the Armistice regime, have not cmly upheld the 
doctrine of belligerence but — much worse — have 
been practicing belligerence. They have practiced 
it in the Suez Canal; they have practiced it on land 
by countless armed incursions into the territory of 
Israel; by continuous threats against the territorial 
integrity of Israel, culminating in the imposition of 
a blockade in the Strait of Tiran. 

The representative of the United Arab Republic, 
and in wake tiie other Arab spokesmen, have 
raised two main arguments to justify the blockade 
of Tiran. The first is that Israel has no right to be at 
Eilat, c»r Umm Reshresh as it once was called. 
The Arab contentiem that Israel has no right to be 
in Eilat at all, is a mystificatiem. Eilat was in- 
i»lnd*d in the Jewish State by the General Assembly’s 
resolution of 1947. In May 1949 Egypt complained 
to the Mixed Armistice Commis^on about the 


Israeli presence at Umm Reshresh. On 8th Febru¬ 
ary 1950 after very careful consideration, the Mixed 
Armistice Commission rejected the Egyptian com- 
|dain that the occupation of Unun Reshresh was 
a violation of the Armistice agreement. 

The spuriousness of the Egyptian claim is best 
demonstrated by the fact that Jordan has never 
raised the matter. 

Another argument is based on the doctrine of 
belligerency which as I have already said, is out¬ 
lawed under the Armistice regime. 

The third argument is that the Strait of Tiran 
is not an international waterway. The question of 
the international character of the waterway viask^ 
authoritatively answered in the 11th session of the 
General Assembly and in the 1958 Conference on 
the Law of the Sea. Both the International Law 
Commission and the Geneva Conference stated 
quite clearly that there must be no suspension of 
the right of innocent passage through international 
straits. Article 16, Paragraph 4, of the Convention 
on the Territorial Sea of 1958 embodies the gene¬ 
rally accepted rule of international law governing 
straits. 

The representative of the United Arab Republic 
has said that the International Law Commission 
stated that its draft articles on the Law of the Sea 
regulates the Law of the Sea in time of peace only. 
He omitted to mention that this view was not 
adopted by the Geneva Conference. In any case, 
this whole argument is irrelevant because the Egyp¬ 
tian claim of belligerency is inadmisseble. 

The Egyptian Government itself has recognized 
the international character of the Strait of Tiran 
and its obligations under the recognized principles 
of the law of nations. In its Aide Memoire to the 
United States Government of 28th January 1950 
it undertook “that this passage, the only practicable 
one, will remain free, as in the past, in conformity 
with international practice and recognized principles 
of the law of nations.” 

The Foreign Minister of Iraq in support of his 
arguments in favour of the blockade of liie Gulf 
of Aqaba, has stated that not a single resolution 
was adopted by the United Nations on the problem 
of navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba. Since when 
does the United Notions have to adopt a resoluticxi 
on freedom of navigation through internatirmal 
straits? Are rights of free navigation in the Skagerak 
or any other intemational strait impaired by the 
fact that the United Nations has not adopted a 
resolution? 

But again, we are not arguing an academic legal 
point but a matter which the Secretary General 
accurately described as being most vital to Israel's 
interest. While in Cairo, he called to the attentioill 
of the Government of the United Arab Republic ; 
the dangerous consequences which could ensue from 
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vestricting innocent paisAge of ships in the Strait 
of Tlmn. 

Eilat, a thriving port and industrial center is 
Israel’s outlet to the Red Sea. It links our couptry 
with Africa and Asia. Considerable trade passes 
through this essential maritime route. Eilat is one 
of the main ports for the export of chemicals and 
fertilizers so urgently needed to keep up the world’s 
food supplies. It is the terminal of an oil pipeline 
connecting it with Haifa. The maritime trade pass¬ 
ing through Eilat is the basis of the city's economic 
life. Severing this artery is an act as grave as an 
^ attempt to truncate part of our territoiy. It is a 
^ curious thing that those who are responsible for 
proclaiming the blockade and creating the current 
crisis come here and belittle the significance of their 
action for Israel. But if that is so, why do they 
go to such lengths and create a situation so fraught 
with dangers? 

They are following the same line as was used 
by the Nazis in 1939 when they took over Danzig. 
They broke down resistance by belittling the signi¬ 
ficance of their act and by diverting attention from 
their ultimate objectives. They launched the theme 
— why fight for I>anzig? and that is what we have 
heard here: why hght for Eilat? Mr. Shukairy has 
given us the answer in that broadcast to which 
we referred earlier. First, the Gulf of Aqaba and then 
the Bay -of Acre. Israel is determined to make its 
stand on the Gulf of Aqaba. Nothing less than 
complete non-interference with free and innocent 
passage through the Gulf of Aqaba is acceptable 
to the Government of Israel. 

Arab representatives have attached themselves 
with ardour to Paragraph 8 in the Secretary General’s 
first report. On reading that report Israel was 


puzzled and asked itself to what statements the 
Secretary General was referring. Israel was unable 
to find the answer in her own files. Various Arab 
spokesmen have now enlightened her by attributing 
to responsible leaders of Israel statements to the 
effect that Israel was ready to march on Damascus 
and to overthrow the Syrian Government. However, it 
can be stated quite categorically that no such state¬ 
ments have been made. In a previous intervention 
Israel assured the Council and the representative 
of Syria that Israel has no interest in the nature 
of the regime in Syria or in its activities, so long 
as they are confined to Syria. 

Having said that, one has to point out that for 
the 20 years of its existence Israel has been sub¬ 
jected to a constant barrage of vituperation and 
threats of exceptional vehemence. Every conceiv¬ 
able medium of mass communication has been 
mobilized for this campaign. 

The Arab Governments have given as a pretext 
for their mobilization and military activity, alleged 
Israel troop movements and concentrations, which 
the Secretary General had reported had never taken 
place; and statements of Israel leaders, which have 
never been made! The archives of the Israel Govern¬ 
ment are bulging with the unending torrent of abuse 
and threats from Arab leaders against the very 
existence of Israel. If we were to follow the Arab 
logic, every c»ie of these statements would be a 
sufficient reason to take up arms. But it is not the 
statements alone which were causing the present 
crisis. This time these verbal threats were linked 
to military preparations on an unprecedented scale. 
These statements were no longer hurled into the air. 
They were falling on inflammable ground where two 
armies were standing face to face. 


WE ARE REPRODUCING A LETTER PUBLISHED IN THE NEW YORK TIMES WRITTEN 
BY MR. ERNEST A. GROSS WHO WAS DEPUTY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 

UNITED NATIONS DURING THE SUEZ CRISIS 


President Johnson justifiably has given voice to 
the 'Dismay' with which the United States govern¬ 
ment views the ‘hurried withdrawal of the United 
Nations emergency force from Gaza and Sinai... 
without action by either the General Assembly or 
the Security Counci^’. The United Arab Republic 
ultimatum demanding the withdrawal of the force 
undoubtedly gave rise to a de facto sicuatiem in 
which the position of the force was insecure, if not 
untenable. Nevertheless, the indicated procedure of 
jl^peference to United Nations collective decisi<m would 
' have highlighted the true legal foundation upon 
^ which the presence of the United Nations emergency 


force in the UAR rests and which is now being lost 
to sight. 

In his report of November 20, 1956, (Document 
A/3375), Secretary General Hammarskjold advised 
the General Assembly of the agreement of the UAR 
that, ‘concerning the presence and functicMUi^ of 
UNEF, it will be guided in good faith, 1^ its accept¬ 
ance of General Assembly resolution 1000 of 5tii 
November 1956’. The same report notes that the 
Gkneral Assembly, ‘understanding this to correspond 
to the vnshes of the Govemm«it of Egypt, reaffirms 
its willingness to maintain UNEP until its task is 
completed’. 
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MEMORANDUM OF E^NTS t 

The full eignificence of the italidaed phrase wot ' 
spelled out in an Aide-Memoire prepared by the;" 
late Becretaiy General on August S, 1957, which 
is in the UN archives, though never publicly cimi*' 
lated, so far as the writer is aware. This Aide- 
Menum was explicitly designed by Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold to serve as lus authoritative interpretation of 
the events and understanding laiding to the deploy¬ 
ment of the force on Egyptian Territory. 

As a consequence of seven hours of discussicm 
between the late Secretary General and President 
Nasser during the evening and night of November 
17, 1956, Mr. Hammarskjold successfully strove for 
an understanding that an essential condition for ’ 
withdrawal of the force would be agreement that 
its *task was completed’. The consent given by UAR,! 
accordingly, encompassed tiris condition, and mecmt 
diat the question of the extort of the task would 
b^me decisive for tibe relations between UAR 
and the United Nations. 


In short, withdrawal by UAR of consent pflor to 
completion of the task of the force would run 
counter to acceptance by UAR of the General 
Assembly’s addon. 

^Furthermore, Ambassador Lodge, in on address 
to the General Assembly on March 1, 1957, took 
note of Mr. Hammarskjold’s statement of February 
26, in which the latter had said that prior to with¬ 
drawal of the force ‘an indicated procedure would 
be for the Secretary General to inform the Advisory 
Committee of the UNEF, which would determine 
whether the matter should be brought to the atten*^ 
tion of the Assembly’. 

In summary, it is clear that the task of UNEF 
is not completed, that the UAR cannot legally 
assert a ri^t to make a imilateral dedsion on this 
matter, and that the United Nations is both entitled 
and obliged to assure completion of its task by the 
force (or some suitable replacement mechanism). 


STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR GIDEON RAFAEL» PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE 

OF ISRAEL, IN THk SECURITV COUNCIL 

5 JUNE 1967 


Mr. President, 

1 wish to draw the Council’s attention to the grave 
news that fighting has erupted on Israel’s frontiers 
and that the Israel Defence Forces are now repelling 
the Egyptian Army and Air Force. I have so far 
received only first reports about the developments.. 
From these it is evident that in the early hours 
this morning Egyptian armoured ccdumns moved 
in an offensive thrust against Israel’s borders. At 
the same time Egsrptian planes took oS from air-- 
fteids in Sinai a^ strudc out toward Israel..’ 
Egyptian artillery in the Gaza Strip shelled the 
Israel villages of Kissufim, Nahal-Oz and Ein. 
Hasheloeha and bombed Natanya and Kfar Yavets/'' 
Israeli fmces engaged the Egyi^iaiu in tire air and 
on land, and fighting is still going on. 

TUs is a tituation of utnwst gravity. Though 
tiw reports in my possession are incomplete, ood 
thing is already clear — the huge armies wfakdl 
Egyin has concentrated in Sinai in the last fort’*}: 
night are now carrying out tiie order of the day 
of their commander General Murtagi, uho said^' 
on 3id June: “The eyes of the whole world ore look^. ' 
on you in your glortous war against the Israelis'^ 
oggteativeness on the s^ of your hmndand, hopliqf.. 
to see the outcome of your bofy wm in vietoiy faf 
the dghts of the Arab people. 


The outcome of this special moment is of historic 
importance for our Arab people and its holy war 
for restoring the rights of the Arabs which were 
plundered from them in Palestine. Reconquer the 
stolen land with God’s help and the power of justice 
and with the strength of your arms and your 
united faith.’’ 

The Egyptian forces met with the immediate 
response of the Israel Defence Forces acting hi 
self-defence. In accordance srith Article 51 of the 
Charter, I bring this development to the imme¬ 
diate attention of the Security Council. The Israel 
Minister of Defence in a message to tiie Israel 
Defence Forces on 5 June, stated, and I quotet 
“Soldiers of the Israel Defence Forces! We have no 
aim of conquest. Our sole objectives are to put 
fm end to the Arab attempt to conqu^ our land 
and to cut off and suppress the blockade and the 
belligerence mounted against us. 

Egypt has recruited and taken command ibf the 
armed forces of Syria, Jordan and Iraq. MCBitaiqr' 
units from Kuwait to Algeria have jolned.’iltiMiih. 
Their numbers are greabw tiion ours, but sidll 
prevail over them. We are a smi^ but VheMiS 
people. We want peace, but we we ready to f^tt g 
for our land and our Evto.“ ^ ^ 


4^ pidiiished-by Reinwevipatoi, Cotwul. onr^dhalf of the Coasiilate of Istati, SO Pedder Road, Clan* * 'J, 
■ .bi^ tmUL nserbw, and printed far ‘them' 'by VasiH|to''F. Shah at Wegie Procesa .StUdie A Press ‘Prhrate .-liiiAt-. 
'Sh Shw^raimlmv Sidwcrli^iii...Re. g asUmMe.’ 











































Bng U2i Narkiss, O C Central Command, Mai. Gen. Moshe Premier Kshkol occomFomed by Brig Uzi Narkiss, O C. 
Dayan, Minister o! Defence, ond Maj. Gen. Yitzhak Rabin, Central Command, at the Western Wall. 

Chief of Staff, in the Old City of Jerusalern. 


THE WESTERN WALL 

What is the Western Wall — called by is so that each Jew should direct his thoughts 
Moslems and Christians the "Wailing Wall" according to his own height, at his stone. It 
— that its liberation spontaneously became is built of huge stones, each one five ells by 
the symbol of Israel's victory over the lea- six ells. No structure in the world has such 

gue of all the armies that had come to anni- stones, and they live here without any kind 

hilate her? What power informs this remnant of plaster holding them together, yet they 
of the outer wall of the Temple compound, the hold together, like the Jewish people, which 

only known vestige of the Temple, that tough, has no government to hold it together yet is 

battle-worn soldiers, not all of them steeped one united entity." 

in religiosity, approached it last week with The visible section of the Wall is about 48 
religious awe, then leaned on its stones and metres long and 18 metres high, and consists 

wept as their pious grandfathers and grand- of 24 rows of stones above ground and 19 rows 

mothers had wept with yearning for it and underground (discovered exactly 100 years ago 
for the destroyed Temple which it symbolizes? by an expedition of the Palestine Exploration 

Jerusalem's Nobel laureate, S. Y. Agnon Fund headed by Captain Charles Warren), 
many years ago wrote of the Wall, with poetic The Wall rests on the rocky bottom of the 

if not with architectural precision in his "In Tyropaeon (Cheesemakers') Valley whidi 

the Heart of the Sea" : separated the Temple from the Upper City. 

"The Western Wall, the vestige of our trea- There are many traditions, dating at leasU 
sures of ancient days, which the Almighty in from the Tcdmudic-Midrashic period, about thsf- 

His mercy left for us, is the height of twelve construction of the Wall, why it was preserved 

peqjple, symbolizing the Twelve Tribes, This and how it was discovered. 
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When Solomon set about building the Tem¬ 
ple, he summoned assemblies of the entire 
nation and cast lots for the labour. The con¬ 
struction of the Western Wall fell to the poor, 
working class. The wealthier classes hired 
others to do their work for them. The poor, 
however, built their section by their own toil. 
When the holy work was ended, the Shekina 
(Divine Presence) descended and rested on 
the Western Wall, saying : "The toil of the 
poor is precious in My eyes and My blessing 
shall be upon it." Then a Heavenly Voice 
added: "The Divine Presence shall never be 
prepioved from the Western Wall." 

We are told that the Wall's foundation row 
consists of seven stones, laid by Adam, Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, David and Solomon. 

There is a similar legend concerning the 
Second Temple. 

Solomon's Temple was destroyed in 586 
B.C.E. About 75 years later the Second Temple 
was built, on a more modest scale. Then, in 
about 10 B.C E. Herod completed the enlarge¬ 
ment and beautification of the Second Temple, 
concerning which the Talmudic Sages, not¬ 
withstanding that Herod has come down m 
Jewish history as "the Wicked." said : "Who¬ 
ever has not seen (Herod's) rebuilt 'Pemple 
has never seen a beautiful edifice." 

When Herod launched this project, he like 
Solomon, assigned different sections of the 
Temple and the compound to different sectors 
of the population. This time, too, the Western 
Wall was the responsibility of the poor, work¬ 
ing class, and once more they did their own 
work. When the Temple was being destroyed 
by the Romans, Angels came down from Hea¬ 
ven and spread their wings protectively over 
the Wall, saying: "This wall, built by the 
toil of the poor, shall not be destroyed." 

Generals Wither 

When the Temple was destroyed and the 
other three walls had fallen, a Roman general 
come to demolish the Western Wall — - and ho 
dropped dead on the spot. Another general 
came — and all his limbs withered. Then 
came Titus himself, and a Heavenly Voice 
spoke up "O, wicked son of a wicked man! 
Turn back, do not approach! All the walls 
have I given over to you except this one!" 
But Titus ignored the voice and raised his 
sledge-hammer to start breaking the Wall — 
and his right hand withered. 

Just then, six Angels descended froir. Heaven, 
jgeated themselves atop the Wall and wept. 
Tneir tears seeped into the Wall, mingled with 
the stones and hardened into a cement that 
holds the Wall together forever. 


It is said that on the night of Tisha B'Av, 
when Jews came to the Western Wall to be¬ 
wail the destruction of the Temple, the sound 
of their weeping would rend the Heavens, and 
at midnight a white dove (symbol of the 
Shekhina) would appear and join them in 
their mourning. 

A Roman general is also credited with the 
survival of the Wall. At the siege of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, four commanders were each 
given a wall of the Temple to destroy. The 
commander assigned to the Western Wall dis¬ 
obeyed instructions. When the Commander-in- 
Chief, Titus, who later succeeded his father 
Vespasian os Emperor, reproved him, he said’ 
"Had I destroyed my wall as the others did, 
posterity would not hove known how glorious 
was the work that you destroyed. Now that 
this wall is left standing, succeeding genera¬ 
tions will gaze on it and say. See what a 
glorious thing you conquered and destroyed." 
Titus was flattered, yet he ordered the general 
to jump off the top of the wall, for disobeying 
orders. 

Over the centuries, the Western Wall, like 
the rest of Mount Moriah (the Temple Mount) 
and much of the rest of Biblical Jerusalem, 
was buried under rubble and rubbish. Its 
rediscovery is variously credited to the Caliph 
Omar, Sultan Suleiman and Sultan Selim — 
the last in about 1560. One day, when Selim 
was in Jerusalem, he saw cm old woman 
bringing a mass of dung and garbage and 
dumping it on a spot near his palace. Angrily 
he had the woman brought before him. The 
woman said she was a "Roman" (meaning 
Christian), and that the bishops had ordered 
Christians to dump garbage on the spot where 
the Temple had stood, so that it should be 
swamped and forgotten. He investigated and 
found that she had spoken the truth. So he 
had many coins of gold and silver buried in 
different parts of the mountain of rubbish, 
and issued a proclamation calling on the poor 
to come and dig up the money. More fean 
10,000 men worked for 30 days till the dung¬ 
hill was cleared and the Western Wall stood 
revealed as it is seen today. Selim then issued 
a strict prohibition against the practice of 
dumping garbage or spitting in the area, or 
m any other way desecrating the Holy Moun¬ 
tain. Selim then summoned the few Jews 
living there and offered to subsidize the 
reconstruction of the Temple "in cdl its 
ancient glory," but they wept and said the 
Temple could be rebuilt only "in God's own 
good time" — that is, when the Messiah hod 
come. 



The Kind 


Tho Israeli Cabinet is debating 
the sort oi peace settlement it will 
seek and the future of the Arab 
lands it has conquered Nothing 
has been finally settled and no 
public statement has been made, 
but after speaking fo several cabi¬ 
net members including the Minister 
oi Defence, General Moshe Dayan, 
it is possible to discern the direc¬ 
tion of their current thinking 

They are being tough rather than 
vindictive. They ore preoccupied 
with the future security of Israel. 
They are impatient of a suggestion 
of a United Nations guarantee. They 
are thinking at present free of the 
pressures of great Powers and oil 
lobbies, for whom they now express 
impatience Nor are they yet con¬ 
scious oi the pressure of Russian 
hostility. They aro still in a mood 
to go it alone in peace as they did 
in war. 

During the fighting they pushed 
about 12 miles into Syria and be¬ 
yond the fine of the deep-set gun 
emplacements that have harried 
their border settlements for years. 
If this attrition had not occurred 
there would be no thought of keep¬ 
ing these heights on the edge oi 
the Syrian plateau They compare 
this situation v.’ith that on the 
Lebanese border, where all is quiet 
despite the fact that they are both 
technically at war. It would be 
the most practical interest to the 
Israelis to get at the Litani River 
as a source of water, yet they have 
not moved there. They insist they 
must demolish the Syrian gun sites 
and prevent a recurrence of the 
shelling either by occupation or by 
cast-iron agreement. They ore not 
optimistic about agreement, nor do 
they seem certain what form such an 
ogreement should take They are 
in a mood to demand face-to-face 
negotiation, which more and more 
they realize they are unlikely to get. 

In Sinai the specific problem is 
the Straits of Tiran. If free passage 
through these to the southern port 
oi Eilat is guaranteed (and again 
there is the question of what sort of 
guarantee can stick in this area 
which has been papered over with 
agreements in the past) they will 
move out; otherwise they will 
stay. Indeed, in all these terri- 
.(orial questions the verdict is that 
fiiey Ikill stay where they ore until 
Arabs negotiate ond drop their 


of Peace Israel Wants 


by Patrick O'Donovan 

commitment to drive the Jews into 
the sea 

Whatever may be said elsewhere 
almost to a man the Israelis con- 
s.der themselves the victims of a 
long-drawn-out aggression ex¬ 
pressed in political, economic, pro¬ 
paganda and finally military terms. 
All their commanders insist that the 
Egyptians began the conflict be¬ 
cause the Egyptians shelled the 
border settlements before the 
fighting began, that they moved up 
their armour immediately before the 
fighting, and that the approach of 
Egyptian aircraft was detected on 
radar. So the order to move was 
given 

General Moshe Dayan told me, 
"The Egyptians have no one to 
blame but themselves. They have 
been building up a modern army 
for a single purpose lor 15 years? 
(Israeli commanders believe it to 
have been second only to the 
American army in the richness of 
its equipment) "Ten years ago no 
one belie.ved Arabs would fly jet 
planes. We made war to liquidate 
this force. Now they have no war 
potential, but we are going to 
make sure that there cannot be 
another war like this past one." 

But although there is an almost 
friendly and compassionate attitude 
towards Iordan and its King, they 
seem to think that the West Bank 
of the Jordan presents the greatest 
problem. This is where the thin 
waist of Israel is threatened. They 
will not incorporate what they have 
conquered. This would mean a 
million extra Arabs within the State 
of Israel. But as with the Syrian 
heights they will control the land 
up to the Iordan or have some 
sound security arrangement. 

If King Hussein approached them 
(and they do not think he will) 
they would return him most of the 
West Bank provided this area is 
demilitarized permanently so that it 
can never again serve as a military 
base. 

The King put his troops under 
Nasser and attacked, and they are 
not prepared to hand back his 
bases without guarantees. And 
since the diplomatic confrontation 
and bargaining is unlikely to take 
place the Israelis can see no rea¬ 
son to hand it back. Indeed they 
are increasingly inclined to the 
creation of a sort oi secondary 


State in what was once Arab Pales¬ 
tine. Its inhabitants would not be 
Israeli citizens. Perhaps some 
form of confederation might serve. 
They are not sure yet. 

Involved in the future of the West 
Bank is that oi the Gaza Strip. 
This was hitherto controlled by 
Egypt and has been a sort of con¬ 
centration camp for Palestinian 
refugees There are 3,50,000 "of 
them in the Strip and the Israelis 
would like to move at least the 
majority of them and settle them 
in the undeveloped parts of the 
West Bank territory. They would 
settle them as farmers or in new 
industries. It is a plan they admit 
that would take yeers to achieve 

It would need the co-operation 
oi UNRWA (United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency) It would re¬ 
quire the co-operation of the United 
States to whom General Dayan said 
the Israelis had in fact done a good 
turn, Britain and France, he be¬ 
lieves, are hardly in a position to 
help But at the price oi a genuine 
peace settlement that would lift the 
pressure off Israel; King Hussein 
could have his territory back. 

The future of the old city of 
Jerusalem is a different problem. 
This is overloaded with emotion 
It will stay in Jewish hands but 
they will ensure that there is a 
genuinely free access to it They 
will give almost extra-territorial 
rights to the holy places. They 
will incorporate the holy and com¬ 
manding hills around it and Beth¬ 
lehem, which as the result of 
future development they see as part 
of a sacred conurbation with Jeru¬ 
salem. This too they would keep. 

Of course all this is all but sure 
to be modified under intemationol 
pressure, but at present the mood 
is clear and there is little political 
disagreement about it If the Arabs 
won't talk, the Israelis keep the 
loot. The country is sick of war 
and has other things to do. It is 
seeking a security which may be 
unattainable This is a tough line 
made tougher perhaps by tho need 
to start from a strong bargaining 
position, but of its popularity in 
Israel there can bo no doubt. Ui 


Reprinted bem ifiadiurtem Tinea 
Dated jfuae 22, 1967. 
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Military Skill 

Was 

Israel’s Strength 

By Hs)-G«n. Y. S. PARANJPE (R«td.)* 


We are taking the liberty ot reproducirtg 
the following article published in Himmat 
dated June 23, 1967. While we do not 
agree with the author entirely, nevertheless, 
we feel it to be eminently worthwhile 
reading. 

The Editor 


Israel's success in the West Asian conflict has 
been a triumph of brilliant leadership, of a well- 
knit organisation of the armed forces and, above 
all, of the quality of the man behind the weapon. 

Israel’s fateful decision to attack first was taken 
because of certain positively provocative actions 
by Nasser and the negative attitude or, should one 
say, deliberate inaction by the Security Council. 
They were: 

1 Escalation by Nasser of the local Syrian- 
Israeli border disputes into a general Arab-Israel 
confrontation; turning it into a jehad to “liberate” 
Israel. 

2 Strangulation of Israel by closing the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the port of Eilat, which not only sup¬ 
plied her oil but was the only exit for Israel’s 
trade with the East, Suez being already closed to 
Israeli ships. 

3. Occupation of the Gaza strip by UAR forces 
and concentration of her armies in the Sinai, poised 
(as Nasser stated) for annihilation of Israel. 

4 Evacuation of UNEF from the Gaza strip 
with unnecessary haste; an action which may have 
been legally correct but was certainly not accord¬ 
ing to the spirit of peace-keeping by the UN. 

5 Deliberate adjournments of the Security Coun¬ 
cil meetings by friends of Nasser and procrastina¬ 
tion in taking decisions about Aqaba and the Arab 
troop movements. 

I|p>' ' ' “ . 

* Ma|>Gan. Paranlpa is hand of tha D^t. of Hlli- 

tary Studlas, Poona Unlvaralty. 


It was obvious to Israel that a sinister game was 
being played to give every military advantage to 
Nasser and his allies. 

Israel hard to defend 

Geographically, the State of Israel has the worst 
imaginable configuration for defence. It is an elon¬ 
gated strip of land, which in some places is not 
more than ten miles wide. There are no natural 
barriers which can be easily defended, except possi¬ 
bly in the North — the high ground between 
Naharia on the sea, across Mt. Jarmaq to the Sea 
of Galilee. The other possible operational areas are 
mainly treeless deserts or arid mountains, where 
any movement is visible from air and hence vulner¬ 
able. Defending herself along her borders was thus 
an impossible task. She could only save herself 
by going beyond her borders. 

Success of the Israeli offensive depended on mak¬ 
ing full use of their superior training, particularly 
in their armour, their unimpaired mobility and their 
concentrations for a break-through in close co¬ 
operation with their air-forces. Gaining air supe¬ 
riority was thus a prerequisite to their success. 
They had neither the time nor the overwhelming 
air-power to achieve it by a slow process of attri¬ 
tion. Surprise air attack to inflict on the enemy 
maximum initial damage was necessary. 

Maximiun efforts agoixist UAR 

The strength of Israeli ground forces was also 
limited and they could not hope to establish a 
decisive superiority on all the fronts. One thing, 
however, was obvious. The "centre of gravity” of 
ttie Arab alliance was situated in the UAR forces; 
one may say, in the person of Nasser. The aim of 
Israeli operations thus became clear: to concentrate 
maximum strength against Nasser’s armies, knock 
them out of the war and expose Nasser’s bombast. 

There was only one other danger area, the Jorda¬ 
nian-held territory north and south of Jerusalem 
which was too close to Tel-Aviv for comfort. Strong 
forces had to be left there to push Jordan back 
while the battle against Nasser was being won. 
The Northern front against Syria could in 
mean time be purely defensive. 

Finally, during the course of the combat, it was 
vital to retain the initiative all the time. If that 
were wrested from Israel, there would be no room 
for withdrawals or for any manoeuvre. 

The Israeli plan diat emerged was dictated 
the above considerations: 

1 “Surprise” was the basis of the operation. 

She had therefore, to resort to “aggression”. 

2 Establishing air superiority was vital from 

the start. 

(Contd. on Page 6) 
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Israeli pianist DanitO 
Barenboim (left) and . 
conductor Zubin TP 
Mehta acknowledge 
the applause • after 
the peilormance 


INDIAN CONDUCTOR HELPS CELEBRATING ISRAEL’S VICTORY 


Following the capture of lerusolem's Old City 
by the Israeli Defence Forces, a concert was 
arranged in Jerusalem by the Israeli Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra on Saturday night, June 10th. 
The concert was conducted by Zubin Mehta, 
the well-known Indian conductor, who flew 
to Israel on his own initiative. 

Zubin Mehta, who had cancelled his engage¬ 
ments in Europe to replace Leinsdorf when he 
left the country, chose Beethoven's Fifth Sym¬ 
phony for the climax of his programme. This 


is quite fitting as this particular symphony has 
often evoked associations with struggle and 
victory. Sir Malcolm Sargent was conducting 
the symphony in London during World War II 
when an air-raid alarm sounded but nobody 
left the hall to go to the shelter until the end of 
the performance. We know that the rhythm of 
the opening motif of the symphony short-short- 
short-long stands for V "for Victory" and be¬ 
came a symbol for resistance against the Nazi 
war machine. 


MILITARY SKILL WAS ISRAEL’S STRENGTH (CONTD. FROM PAGE 5) 


3 As UAR forces held the key to the concerted 
enemy action, maximum effort was to be concen¬ 
trated against them for a decisive knock-out 
blow in the shortest possible time. 

4 The Jerusalem salient was to be held by 
what may be called an aggressive defence. 

5 The Northern front against Syria could be 
purely defensive. 

6 Once operations began, their momentum 
must be maintained and initiative retained, keep¬ 
ing the enemy continuously off balance. 

This plan was completely successful. 

The collapse of the UAR forces so early in the 
fighting must have surprised the Israelis as much 
«s it did the rest of Ae world. Obviously those 
forces were very poorly trained in . the handling of 
the highly s<q>hiaticated equipment issued to them. 


Will to fight 

Above all, there was the matter of “morale” or 
“will to fight” that had a decisive effect in this war. 
Israel was fighting for her very existence as a nation. 
On the other hand there have been intense rivalries 
amongst the Arab nations for leadership of the Arab 
world. The only one slogan which could command 
a wide Arab allegiance was based on their common 
hatred of Israel. Whoever could whip that hatred 
up and lead the crusade successfully would be 
their unchallenged leader. This is what Nasser 
tried. To the Arab rank and file of the various 
Arab states it could not be a sufficiently appealing 
aim to fight for or to die for. The result was that 
as soon the UAR and Jordan fm-ces were rouf^lj^ 
handled by the Israelis, demoralisation set in, 
resulting in their utter rout. 
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EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 
ON LEUKEMIA 


Profeuor Immc Bsreablum 


iMiketnia. re/uesoxtta om oi the moat serious iortzte of human cancer, 
a disease which commonly affects children as well as adults and is on the 
increase. It happens also to be a type oi cancer wMch does not readily lend 
itseli to present-day methods oi catKer therapy. It is tittle wonder that the 
leukemia problem has become one of the major Belds oi interest in cancer 
research. Proieseor Berenbtum, head oi the Weizmann Institute’s Department 
oi Experimental Biology, is an outstanding expert in this held. 



The higher incidence of leukemia among the sur¬ 
vivors of the Hiroshima explosion, and among 
patients subjected to frequently-repeated excessive 
doses of X-rays for therapeutic purposes, indicates 
an association between ionizing radiation and leu¬ 
kemia in man; while the possibility of inducing the 
disease artificially in animals by X-irradiation, by 
chemical agents, and by viruses, provides the neces¬ 
sary conditions for the experimental study of its 
causation. 

But the main impetus for the current intensih- 
cetion of effort in the study of leukemia induction 
in animals came from three important discoveries, 
some 15 years ago — (i) by Kaplan at Stanford 
University, who demonstrated a uniquely complica¬ 
ted interplay of factors in radiation “leukemogene- 
sis” (leukemia induction) in mice, with the thymus 
(a small organ situated over the heart) playing 
a critical role in the process; (ii) by Gross in New 
York, who found that spontaneously-occurring 
“thymic" leukemia carried a virus which could 
transmit the disease to other mice; and (iii) by 
Miller in London, who showed that surgical re¬ 
moval of the thymus immediately after birth ren¬ 
dered mice incapable of responding, later in life, 
to immunological stimuli. 

Before discussing the impact of these three dis¬ 
coveries on subsequent research, it is necessary to 
say a few words about the nature of leukemia in 
man and in the mouse. 

Leukemia in man can be described as a form of 
cancer affecting the circulating cells of the blood; 
and as there are different kinds of blood cells — 
leukocytes, lymphocytes, monocytes, etc. — so there 
are distinctive types of leukemia — myelogenous 
leukemia, lymphatic leukemia, monocytic leukemia, 
etc. “Thymic” leukemia in the mouse is related to 
the lymphatic type in man, but differs from it in 
that it first manifests itself as a local tumour in the 
thymus, subsequently affecting other organs, such 
as the lymph nodes, spleen, liver, kidney, etc., and 
^nly developing as a blood-borne disease (the char¬ 
acteristic pattern in man) as a terminal compli¬ 
cation. The initially focal origin, in the case of the 


mouse, enables one to apply experimental methods 
for the study of its mode of origin, similar to those 
used in experimental ‘carcinogenesis" (tumour in¬ 
duction) of solid organs. 

In certain inbred strains of mice, e.g. in AKR or 
CSS mice, more than 70% develop lymphatic 
(thymic) leukemia spontaneously; in certain other 
strains, e.g. in C57BL mice, the spontaneous inci¬ 
dence is less than 1%. But when mice of the “low- 
leukemia" strain (C57BL) are repeatedly irradi¬ 
ated, the incidence of the disease rises to that of the 
“high-leukemia” strains. This provided a conve¬ 
nient experimental system fdt the study of the 
mechanism of leukemogenesis. 

Since the (lymphatic) leukemia process in the 
mouse originates in the thymus, one might have 
expected that radiation treatment would be leuke- 
mogenic if restricted to the thymus region of the 
body, by analogy with many other forms of carci¬ 
nogenesis where the action can be confined to the 
“target organ". This was not found to be the case: 
whole-body irradiation was necessary. The situation 
was even more complicated. When mice were first 
deprived of their thymuses by surgery and then 
given whole-body X-irradiation, leukemia failed to 
develop; but when such thymectomized and irra¬ 
diated mice were then given a subcutaneous im¬ 
plant of normal thymus tissue, leukemia did de¬ 
velop, the disease arising in the thymic graft which 
had itself never been subjected to the rays. 

New Techniques 

There were three possible explanations to be 
considered — (i) that the irradiation produced a 
chemical carcinogen in the tissues of the body, 
capable of acting on the thymic graft to convert 
it into leukemic tissue; (ii) that the initial leukemo- 
genic process occurred elsewhere in the body, libe¬ 
rating leukemic cells, the latter subsequentiy invad¬ 
ing the thymus; and (iii) that the irradiation libe¬ 
rated a latent leukemia virus elsewhere in the body, 
and that the virus then infected the thymic graft, 
converting some of its normal cells into leukemic 
cdls. 
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The first explanation seemed unlikely, since any 
chemical carcinogen, produced by the radiation 
(e.g. highly reactive free radicles), would have 
disappeared long before the thymic graft was im¬ 
planted. 

The second explanation could also be discarded 
— for a variety of reasons. In the first place, transfer 
of established leukemic cells would be likely to occur 
many months after the irradiation, whereas the 
implantation of normal thymic tissue had to be 
performed within days or weeks after the irradia¬ 
tion for leukemia to develop. It was also possible 
to demonstrate, by special immunological tech¬ 
niques, that the cells of the induced thymic leu¬ 
kemias in the graft were sometimes derived from 
host cells and sometimes from donor cells. The latter 
could not have occurred if the process essentially 
depended on migration of induced leukemic cells 
from host to graft. 

By elimination, one was left with the third pos¬ 
sibility— that the irradiation acted by liberating a 
latent leukemia virus which subsequently infected 
the thymic tissue. 

The existence of such a virus had already been 
demonstrated in the case of the spontaneously-oc¬ 
curring leukemia in AKR mice. It appeared to be 
absent in normal C57BL mice (in which the spon¬ 
taneous incidence of the disease was less than 1%), 
but became demonstrable in such animals after ir¬ 
radiation. (The detection of low concentrations of 
mouse leukemia virus is not easy, and the early 
results by Lieberman and Kaplan, in irradiated 
C57BL mice, were inconstant. Only recently has it 
become possible, by means of a newly-perfected 
technique, developed by Haran-Ghera in our de¬ 
partment, to detect very small amounts of leukemia 
virus, and thus to confirm these results end to de¬ 
termine the limited period, following irradiation, 
during which the virus is released from its hidden 
site.) 

It now seems likely that at least 4 conditions must 
be satisfied for radiation leukemogenesis to operate 
in “low-leukemia” strains of mice. Three of these 
are inter-related, namely, (i) the actual release of 
the virus from the site in which it exists in a latent 
state (presumably in certain cells in the bone mar¬ 
row); (ii) depression of the immunological capa¬ 
city of die body fluids to destroy the virus during 
its transport to the thymus (the virus remains pro¬ 
tected within the cells); and (iii) responsiveness 
of the thjrmus to "accept” the virus, and for some 
of its cells to become transformed by the virus into 
leukemic cells. 

To what extent the irradiation is responsible for 
all three processes, is still uncertain. Recent work, 
especiell])' by Haran-Ohera, pmnts strmigly to the 
“virus-release” process playing ^ dominant role 
(tl^ug^ some of our earlier obseivtttions would sug¬ 
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gest that the released virus might possibly exist in 
an inactive form, requiring some kind of artificial 
maturation for it to become effective). The import¬ 
ance of depression of the immune response (which 
radiation is known to bring about in other circum¬ 
stances), in the leufcemogenic process, is still debat¬ 
able, since much of the evidence is of an indirect 
kind- As for the third factor — the responsiveness 
of the thymus to viral infection and transformation 
— this is based on a number of inferences, such as 
(a) that the thymus in newborn mice is function¬ 
ally very active, and leukemic transformation by 
virus is very effective at that stage of development, 
whereas the thymus of the adult mouse is in a quies¬ 
cent state, and leukemic transformation does not' 
readily occur then, and (b) that X-irradiation of 
adult mice causes severe damage to the thjnnus, 
followed by active recovery, and that leukemogenic 
viral action appears to take place during the re¬ 
covery phase. 

The role of the thymus in radiation leukemoge¬ 
nesis may, in fact, be more complicated than indi¬ 
cated above, in the light of the other functions of 
this organ. Attention has already been drawn to 
Miller’s classic work on the role of the thymus in 
newborn mice, determining the capacity of the 
adult to respond immunologically to foreign anti¬ 
gens. Thymectomy at birth also brings about other 
changes in the body, and causes a complex of symp¬ 
toms which often prove fatal. Trainin, in our de¬ 
partment, has been able to demonstrate that many 
of these changes, produced by thymectomy, can be 
counteracted by injections of a cell-free extract of 
thymus tissue. It is, as yet, too early to say what 
influence this hormone-like extract may have in 
relation to leukemogenesis. 

Radiation Damage 

In order to elucidate some of the complicated 
factors in the long sequence of events in radiation 
leukemogenesis, an attempt was made in this labo¬ 
ratory (in collaboration with Trainin, Boiato, end 
others) to apply a “two-stage” technique (similar 
to that found by us to serve so useful a purpose in 
skin carcinogenesis), using a sub-effective dose of 
X-irradiation as stage 1 (initiation) and urethane 
administration as stage 2 (promotion). By this 
means, it was possible to determine at what phase 
in the long-continued leukemo^nic process the dif¬ 
ferent factors operated. 

Apart from the three inter-related factors (viral 
release, depression of immune response, and en¬ 
hanced responsiveness of the thymus), there is an¬ 
other, even more curious, factor in radiation leu¬ 
kemogenesis, described by Kaplan in his pioneering 
studies 15 years ago. It dealt wilh the need to ir¬ 
radiate the whole body for leukemia eventually to^ 
develop. The shielding with a ifiece of lead of one 
limb, or of the spleen, largely prevented leukemia 



Neither the cause ot, nor the cure (or, 
most cancers has been discovered as 
yet, but intensive study of this most 
urgent problem is underway throughout 
the world On right is an architect's 
drawing of the new Wolison Institute of 
Experimental Biology, donated by Britain's 
Sir Isaac Wolison, where much of the 
cancer research at the Weizmann Institute 
will soon be concentrated. 
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from developing. Even when the whole body was 
irradiated without shielding, leukemia, induction 
could be depressed by injecting cells from the bone 
marrow or spleen of normal (non-irradiated) ani¬ 
mals. Though the mechanism of this inhibitory 
action is not understood, it is clear that normal bone 
marrow and spleen cells are somehow capable of 
antagonizing the leukemogenic process, and that 
one of the functions of whole-body irradiation is to 
depress this inhibitory process. 

Recent work in our laboratory (in collaboration 
with Trainin, Hodess, Cividalli, and Knyszynski) 
led to the discovery that a cell-free extract of sheep 
spleen tfould bring about the same inhibition of ra¬ 
diation leukemogenesis in mice as intact spleen cells 
or bone marrow cells. This substance (“RLP”) 
proved to be a jM'otein of high molecular weight. It 
inhibits radiation leukemogenesis but has no effect 
on the resulting leukemia or on spontaneous leu¬ 
kemia. When tested on irradiated RF mice (which 
respond to radiation by developing both lymphatic 
and myelogenous leukemia), only the lymphatic 
leukemia formation was inhibited. 

It appears, therefore, to antagonize one phase of 
radiation damage, rather than to act as an anti¬ 
leukemic agent. Our most recent work (in colla¬ 
boration with M. Burger) would seem to indicate 
that this inhibitory factor is also present in human 
blood serum, and that it belongs to the class of 
globulins, though it is not gamma-globulin. 

This brief account of recent studies on leukemia 
induction shows how, from the simple, initial ob¬ 
servation that ionizing radiation may be a cause of 
leukemia, we have been led to a bewildering sequ¬ 
ence of events, more complicated than any other 
known process of tumour induction. A number of 
independent, yet interacting, factors have been re¬ 
cognized, some of which are essential components 
Vof the leukemogenic process, while others appear 
to operate as controlling factors! The most difBcult 
task still lies ahead, namely, to establish the predse 


mechanism of each of the factors involved, and how 
each of them might be influenced before the pro¬ 
cess becomes irreversible. 

Most of the studies described here deal with the 
thymic form of lymphatic leukemia in mice. We 
do not yet know whether the same, or similar, fac¬ 
tors come into play in myelogenous or other types 
of leukemia in mice. The likelihood is that they are 
not the same, and that separate studies will have to 
be undertaken for each type of leukemia in turn. 
Nor can we say for certain whether the human 
(non-thymic) lymphatic leukemia is indeed com¬ 
parable to the thymic form in the mouse. 

This brings us to the important practical ques¬ 
tion of whether the inhibitory effect of “RLP” on 
leukemogenesis in the mouse might be of value in 
radiation leukemogenesis in man. Even if this were 
to be the case, it must be emphasized that, at best, 
it could only act prophylactically — i.e. as a preven¬ 
tive measure after excessive exposure to radiation — 
and not as an anti-leukemic drug against the estab¬ 
lished disease. The active component of “RLP” has 
still to be purified and identifled, and its biological 
properties established, before its possible use in man 
can be investigated. Even if it proved to be ineffec¬ 
tive in man, the principle would, at least, have been 
established that protective action against radiation 
leukemogenesis is theoretically possible. This should 
serve as an encouragement for the continued search 
for other protective measures, applicable to human 
types of leukemia. 

In this, as in so many other branches of science, 
the gap between basic research and practical ap¬ 
plication is very large, calling for perseverance on 
the part of the investigator and patience on the part 
of the layman. However abstruse and academic such 
laboratory experiments may be, their ultimate goal 
is the eradication of the disease. The latter is what 
interests the layman; the tortuous route towards 
its achievement is the concern of the scientific in¬ 
vestigator. The aim of the present article is to 
illustrate a possible link between the two. 
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Hebrew University 
students, many irom 
abroad, volunteering 
lor service. 


JUNIOR VOLUNTEERS SORTING MAIL. 
DELIVERING MILK 

Youngsters in various parts of the country began their 
own volunteer “mobilization” to help out in the current 
emergency. Boys and girls are hard at work in the Jeru¬ 
salem Central Post Office helping clerks sort the mail. 
Teen-agers also help deliver mail. 

Boy scouts are delivering newspapers and milk. 

The Hebrew University Students Association called on 
all students who were not called up to report for volunteer 
work as elementary school teachers, drivers and first aid 
workers. 



YounasterB .sort mall 
in leruBolem Post 
Ollice 


from 
israel 




FRUIT FLY 
TO TRICK NATURE 


One hundred millicm fruit 
flies — from Israel — are to be 
released on the Isle of Capri to take 
part in one of man’s biggest ever 
tricks on Nature. The operation 
will be the first decisive test of a 
technique to rid the world’s fruit 
igl^hfirds of a destructive pest. The 
flies, sterilized by atomic radiation, 
will mate with healthy ones, but 
without reproducing: the sterilized 
males will produce defective sperm 
which destroys female eggs instead 
of fertilizing them, and at the 
same time, the treated flies will 
fight the healthy ones for food. 



The Capri programme will be run jointly by the International ba,ors”V:'’"HSSeraalum 
Atomic Energy Agency and the UN Food and Agricultural Organi- oil insiituie, Nea Ziona, Isiael. 

zation with the cooperation of the Israeli and the Italian Atomic 
Energy Commissions. 


Mr. E>ominic Muogbo of Nigeria, President of the African 
AFRICAN STUDENTS Students Association in Israel, opening the African Liberation Day 

IN ISRAEL CELEBRATE celebration at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Sitting on the 


AFRICAN LIBERATION DAY dais from left to right : Mr. Hector Addo of Ghana, Secretary of 

the African Students Association; 



Mr. Moshe Leshem, Director of 
the Foreign Ministry’s African 
Department; Speaking — Mr. 
Dominic Muogbo; Mr. Haim 
Hazaz, Chairman of the Israel- 
African Friendship Associatiem; 
Mr. Baruch Grayman, Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the Israel Students Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In his address, on behalf of 
African students in Israel, Mr. 
Muogbo appealed to the United 
Nations to intervene in the cur¬ 
rent crisis, to bring about a 
peaceful settlement. 
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(Seo News from Israel Vol. XIV No. 2 tor introduction) 


Y E R UH A M 

with help-a future 

The story of Yeruham is the story of a slow 
starter with a qood chance for a bright future 
— if the right help is forthcoming. Given the 
investment of social facilities to make life 
bearable in the utter isolation of this Negev 
development town, Yeruham may yet become 
a successful place. 

Since 1951, when Yeruham was founded in 
the grim desert some twenty miles south of 
Beersheba, life has been a struggle. In that 
year, the Jewish Agency sent out 100 families. 
By 1954, only 35 remained. They lived in little 
wooden huts, the only water supply was a 
tank to which water was conveyed from two 
miles away, and there was no industry, no¬ 
thing but public works. The future held only 
despair. 

Today the picture is much brighter. Yeru¬ 
ham has a population of 7,000 — but with 
scarcely one original settler among them - 
and it is showing a steady if still slow develop¬ 
ment. 

Much of the credit for the salvage opera¬ 
tion on this town goes to the white-haired 
chairman — or mayor — of the local council, 
a dedicated pioneer named Pinchas Ma'anit. 
One of the founding fathers of Noliolal (Israel’s 
first^oshcrv and a model to this day), Ma'anit 


was over 60 years of age when the call went 
out to him to relinquish the fine fruits of his 
labours in the moshav and go down to Yeru¬ 
ham to take over the trying situation there. 
Ma'anit went, spearheaded the struggle, and 
has remained ever since for better or worse, 
but chiefly for a little better. 

For on the credit side of Yeruham is the 
fact that there is now enough work for any¬ 
one who is employable. There are local in¬ 
dustries and natural resources. Many families 
have more than one wage-earner to raise its 
economic level. Even adolescents can find 
work in Yeruham, which is not always the 
case in other development towns. ' t 

On the other hand, one-fourth of the 1,400 
families ore on permanent relief or' public 
works because they are unemployable. Whert 
is more up-setting to the local council is that 
for all the available employment, for all the 
housing units boasting gas and even washing 
machines, there are still people who want to 
leave Yeruham. The chief problem lies in the 
"separateness" of the population in a location 
that offers few social amenities at best. Of the 
present composition, 75 per cent are of Asian- 
African origin - - Moroccans, Persians and 
Indians. Some 24 per cent are from Eastern 
Europe, and one per cent is native Israeli. 

It is the Eastern Europeans who are not 
happy in the physical isolation of the desert 
and in a social climate where they do little 
mixing with the overwhelming majority of 
their fellow citizens, of whom 40 per cent of 
the adults are illiterate. 

By contrast, most of the North African and 
Middle Eastern immigrants enjoy a feeling of 
permanence. They intend to stay. They inves' 
in equipment and furnishings for dwelling- 
which they do not own, but which have al¬ 
ready become home to them. A few — seven 
per cent ~ - are buying their houses. 

The housing shortage is, of course, another 
big problem. Not until 1959 did permanent 
housing units begin to go up, and then there 
were only 600 of them. At present another 
650 are being built, but as yet there ore not 
enough to go around. Young folks come back 
to Yeruham from the army because there is 
no employment shortage in the town. But 
when they want to settle down and marry, 
they find that they ore up against a housing 
shortage instead. Some marry anyway and 
double up with their parents — along with 
a multitude of sisters and brothers. Some wait 
hopefully for more houses to be built. Bil? 
others leave — and this is deplorable because 
they ore the valuable young blood of the 
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new generation which is needed if Yeruham 
is to hecome a success. 

Yeruham is not a town for excitement. There 
is a great demand for light entertainment -- 
but there is only the one cinema to meet it 
A modest hall for adult cultural activities seats 
160 persons, but there are no cultural activities 
to fill it. As lor the youth — the one primitive 
youth club is less than adequate for the needs 
of a town in which almost half the population 
is aged 18 and under. 

Who* Yeruham needs vitally is a well equip¬ 
ped permanent building to house a youth cen¬ 
ter which would provide pre-vocational train¬ 
ing plus some additional schooling, and along 
with it a daily hot meal for the young students 
Of equal importance would be a really good 
youth club with adequate equipment, well 
trained counsellors and a budget for operating 
the club to the best advantage. 

There are now almost no sports facilities in 
the town, and that is a lack which must bo 
filled. Above all, a swimming pool is truly a 
I sore need. Yeruham is a very hot town and 
there is absolutely no place to swdrn now 

There is no secondary school, so that those 
fortunate enough to continue beyond element 
ary school must travel either to Beersheba or 
Sde Boker. This fall, however, brought the 
first breaktlirough here in secondary educa¬ 
tion — the first class of a high school opened 
in Yeruham. 

Currently there are also two elementary 
schools educating 1,200 children; four kinder¬ 
garten classes- for 150 five-year-olds; three 
pre-kindergarten classes for 160 smaller tots 
plus another two soon to be opened, and 
one day nursery. The classes for the small 
children are particularly urgent because many 
of the mothers work in the local texiile and 
l^cosmetics factories. And as more and more 
['employment oppxjrtunities open up for the 
women — as they are doing - - and more and 
more children require core, the need for addi¬ 


tional pre-kindergarten classes and day nur¬ 
series grows apace. 

There is hope lor Yeruham because the 
employment picture is hopeful, both as to 
opportunities and personnel. Few newcomers 
came with any skills, but in tlie course of 
time they have learned a groat deal while on 
the job, and in courses organized by the 
Ministry of Labour. Today many are capxable 
of doing skilled work of one kind or another, 
and even hold down foremen's jobs. 

Of the local industrial enterprises which 
offer large-scale employment, the most im¬ 
portant are the textile factories which produce 
Diolen, for use in synthetic fibres. These and 
the cosmetics factory offer many opportunities 
tor women workers. 

There is also a glassware factory utilizing 
raw materials nat've to the locality. Officials 
have groat hopes for the development of the 
latter industry, becauise the sfiecial sand need¬ 
ed tor the manufacture of glass is a natural 
resource of the area. A factory is also now 
being constructed foi the manufacture of plas¬ 
tic goods. All these industries, plus the build¬ 
ing trades, give employment to nearly one 
tliousand, locally. 

In addition, tliere is considerable opportunity 
tor employment outside of the town, in the 
phosphate mines of Oron and in various pro¬ 
jects in Dimona and Beesheba. In fact, Yeru¬ 
ham's future is considered closely tied in 
with the future of the growing phosphates 
industry. This industry is valuable because it 
utilizes natural resources of the locality - -- and 
SC’ is more indigenous than any enterprise 
artificially superimpxised on an area. 

Then, too, the Dead Sea is not for distant 
from Yeruham, and with the further exploita¬ 
tion of the Dead Sea's mineral resources it is 
expected that increasing numbers of workers 
will be able to go from Yeruham to Sdom 
to work, os they do now from Dimona to Sdom. 



SCIENCE 

DIGEST 


TINY BLOOD VESSELS MAY BE CLUE TO 
MAJOR DISEASES 


A doctor’s simple, microscopic examination of 
the tiny blood vessels, or capillaries, in the finger¬ 
nail, the eye, the lip or the tongue may furnish 
important clues in the diagnosis of such major 
ills .as arteriosclerosis, high blood pressure, diabetes, 
rheumatic fever and ailments of the blood stream. 
The advantage of the technique is that it requires 
no complex apparatus or elaborate preparation of 
the patient, no taking of specimens for the labora¬ 
tory. The doctor only examines the capillaries in 
the surface of your skin by placing your finger-tip 
beneath a microscope, or looking at your eye 
through a slit lamp; the magnification needed is 
less than one hundred times. 

Professors Eli Davis and Jacob Landau, of the 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical Centre, have 
applied this clinical capillary microscopy to sixteen 
thousand patients over a period of twenty years. 
In many hundreds of cases, it gave them the first 
indication that a sickness not previously suspected 
was present; in borderline cases, the diagnosis was 
substantiated by its use. 

The uncomplicated equipment lends itself to easy 
handling by any general practitioner; it does not 
exclude other tests, but it is, all the same, a valu¬ 
able diagnostic aid. 

The capillaries form a fine meshwork in the 
human tissues; their walls are so thin that the 
substances dissolved in the blood, such as oxygen, 
carbon dioxide, sugars and salts, can pass into the 
tissues with little resistance. Blood and tissue are 
thus linked, and tissues and cells thus supplied 
with vital substances and waste materials removed. 

Davis and Landau rely upon such characteristics 
as the number, colour and configuration of the capil¬ 
laries, their diameter, the through-rate of blood 
flow, changes in that flow and in the terminal blood 
pressure. They have investigated the unusual pheno¬ 
mena of sweat drops and ducts, the appearance of 
minute, temporary, haemorrhages, red cell aggrega¬ 
tions, sinuosities, and vascular whorls. 

One or other of these may point to an allergy, 
migraine or peptic ulcer, snake-bite or shock, lep¬ 
rosy or sickle-cell anaemia, Raynaud’s disease or 
the acrocyanosis where disturbance of the blood 
vessels turns hands and feet blue end cold. 

Absence of such characteristics does not, of course, 
meai^. that the patient cannot be’' suffering from 


one of the maladies mentioned, but their presence 
is a helpful indicator. 

With some patients, it was found that the smok¬ 
ing of half a cigarette produced subjective dis¬ 
comfort, narrowing of the capillaries, a fall in skin 
temperature, and disappearance of the sweat drops 
on the surface of the skin. Emotional stimuli, 
noises and colours, and adrenaline secretion, all 
have been shown to affect the capillary state. To 
tell a patient that he was going to have an injection 
induced instant changes in the blood vessels, some¬ 
times more than the iniection itself did. 

Davis and Landau have set out their findings in 
a book entitled 'Clinical Capillary Microscppy’<i| 
(published by Charles C. Thomas). The conclusions - 
are supported by some remarkable photographs, 
taken by Moshe Ivry, Head of the Department of 
Medical Illustration of the Hebrew University- 
Hadassah Medical School, and constituting a virtual 
‘photographic atlas'. 

Employing the Davis-Landau method, the clinical 
scientist may well contribute not only to the medical 
understanding of his patient but also to the exten¬ 
sion of biological knowledge. 


NEW USES FOR VEGETABLE OILS 


Many domesticated plants, like soybean, sun¬ 
flower, the olive and cotton-seed, yield an abundance 
of vegetable oil. For centuries, Man has used these 
oils for diverse everyday purposes: not only had they 
virtue as food, they also made soap and candles, 
liniments, lubricants and paints. 

Modem technology is rapidly enlarging their uses. 
Today we have numerous derivatives, wholly or 
partially made of vegetable oil products: take, for 
example, linoleum, oilcloth, plastics, printing inks, 
nylons and detergents. 

But still more new applications must be devised: 
of some oilseed crops, like that from cotton, there 
is now a constant surplus, and this excess must be 
converted into industrial commodities; of others, 
like Cuphea or cigar flower, cultivation is compara¬ 
tively recent and their potentials have yet to be 
explored. 

To further the search, a grant of IL 297,000 has 
been given to Professor Shalom Sarel Head of the 
Department of Pharmaceutical . Chemistry in the 
Hebrew University’s School of Pharmacy. Two of 
the four years assigned to his project have gone by, 
and he and his team have already developed ad¬ 
vanced techniques for studying the oils and succeed¬ 
ed in producing about twenty-five new derivative 
compounds in pure crystal form. Not a few of 
these have been patented as of commercial import¬ 
ance as detergents, disinfectants, and softeners of^ 
plastics. 

The unsaturated fatty acids extracted from oil¬ 
seeds on which Professor Sarel is working may be 
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available in Israel, oleic acid from olives, to name 
one, or must be imported, like tungoil and linoleic 
acid. The major line of research has been to study 
the reaction of the oils to acrylonitrile, a cheap 
I and versatile chemioal, familiar to the public as an 
element in the making of acrylic fibres for Orion 
synthetics; it has been used as a reactant, to pro¬ 
duce, with the oils under enquiry, acrylamides of 
fatty acids. 

Thus, employing oleic, brassidinic (rape oil), 
linoleic (maize and safflower oils) and ricinoleic 
(castor oil) acids, Professor Sarel jgenerated condi- 
tionsi' favourable to the emergence of high yields 
gi hitherto unknown crystalline derivatives: it de¬ 
mands precision in the ratio of reactants, tempera¬ 
ture and, time of reaction and the solvents which 
make it possible. 

Because of the long chain of fatty acids in their 
assigned structures, some of the derivatives are 
compounds that are able to reduce the surface 
activity of liquids, which thus tend to form bubbles 
easily, a quality required in many pharmaceutical 
preparations and in detergents. Other derivatives 
are products of fatty acids with two double bonds 
and their interesting property is to render plastics, 
which are apt to be brittle, susceptible to indus¬ 
trial moulding without difficulty; the same quality 
operates industrially to soften rubbei. In a third 
group of the new derivatives, disinfectant attributes 
have been found which may prove to be exceedingly 
important additions to the pharmacopoeia. 

LABOUR-SAVING DEVICIE FOR 
_ OLIVE PICKERS _ 

A device that will save time and toil, and some 
of the cost, in picking olives has been developed 
by a plant protection officer of Israel’s Ministry 
l^of Agriculture, Mr. Avraham Silberstein, who 
^already has a series of farm-tool improvements to 
his credit. 

So far, the most widespread method of picking 
has been to knock down the fruit with sticks, and 
that results in injury to the tree and in poor har¬ 
vests every second year; the low profitability of 
olive-growing has, indeed, led to the uprooting of 
many grooves already. The best method for the 
health of the tree, but also the most expensive and 
inconvenient, is to pick with both hands in a 
‘milking movement’, letting the olives fall on a 
tarpaulin spread on the ground for easy collection. 
A mechaniml vibrator, of American invention, did 
not answer the purpose, because it could not shake 
the fruit free. The Farm Productivity Institute 
of Beit Dagon thereupon developed a hand-sized 
ke, which is pulled along the branches and pries 
e olives loose. 

Mr. Silberstein has now combined the rake with 
a Urge cup attached to a piece of piping that 


opens into a bag. When the teeth of the rake dis¬ 
lodge the olives, the fruit rolls through the cup 
and the piping into the bag. This prevents it from 
falling onto the ground and keeps it clean. As 
soon as the bag is full, it is -emptied into con¬ 
tainers. 

The new appliance will be made of aluminium, 
for lightness and durability, and the manufac¬ 
turers expect to find ready markets for it in the 
olive-growing regions around the Mediterranean. 

DOMESTICATION OF THE GREY MULLET 


(See News from Israel, Vol. XJV No. 4) 

For the first time, grey mullet, Mugil capita, 
brought to their full growth in captivity, have 
been induced to spawn in tanks instead of travel¬ 
ling down to the sea to lay their eggs. This im¬ 
portant advance in hsh-breeding, which ntay result 
in complete domestication, has been achieved as 
a result of research by scientists in Israel. 

Farming tish in ponds is a well-developed branch 
of Israel’s rural economy, as it is in several other 
countries of Asia and in Eastern Europe. The 
variety generally cultivated is the common carp. 
But the farmers are keen to add the grey mullet 
to their ponds, because mullet and carp can co¬ 
exist comfortably and frugally, each eating tidbits 
that the other spurns. Moreover, some of us prefer 
the taste of mullet to the flavour of carp. 

Unfortunately, the breeding habits of the grey 
mullet made for trouble. In nature, it can live in 
either sea- or fresh-water. But, when the time 
comes to breed, it must enter the sea where the 
female lays her eggs to be fertilized by spermatozoa 
from the male. Once fertilized, the eggs be^n to 
develop at once and the young fry are quickly 
hatched out. 

Till now, it has been customary to obtain fry to 
re-stock ponds by netting them from the sea when 
they are 10-12 mm. in length: it is an expensive 
and difficult method. 

Dr. Avraham Yeshov and his colleagues at the 
Dror Fish Culture Research Station of the Israel 
Ministry of Agriculture, in conjunction with Dr. 
Mordeoai Avraham. Mrs. Nelly Blanc and their 
colleagues of the Department of Zoology of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, have been tackling 
the problem of mullet-reproduction in tanks. Tak¬ 
ing two species, Mu^l capita and Mugil cephalus, 
which are able to live in fresh-water as well as in 
the sea, they experimented for several years with 
one persuasive treatment after another, and. after 
studying the structure and function of the reproduc¬ 
tive organs, and carrying out histological, histo- 
chemical and biochemical analyses and bioassays, 
they succeeded in getting Mugil capita to spawn in 
its 'prison*. What they did was to choose in the 
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breeding season, namely, November and the begin-* , 
ning of December, fish with gonads that were nearly 
ripe, and inject them with extracts of hypofdtysia: 
of carp or with i>rcparations of hormones such a» 
ACTH (Adrenocorticotropic hormone) and gonado¬ 
tropins. The fish were then kept in tanks con¬ 
taining 750 litres of fresh-water, and for a period 
of two weeks conditions in the tanks were changed 
to simulate the mullet’s natural way back to the 
sea by pumping in increasingly saline water. The 
‘sea* was actually allowed to flow past the fish, 
reversing the fish’s natural spawning direction of 
swim, and the water in the tanks was heated to 
the level of the higher marine temperature. Other 
pumps kept the water in a state of undulation, 
for wave-movement might also be one of the stimu¬ 
lants of spawning. After this, slight pressure was 
applied to the abdomen of the females, which then 
laid eggs, and then of the males which released 
spermatozoa. Fertilization thereupon took place in 
the tank and young fry emerged. 

The method has not yet worked with Mugil 
cephalus, whose gonads after forty months of c<xi- 
finement in fresh-water are still only 0.1 mm. in 
size. But older specimens may have more mature 
gonads, for the mullet can live in these closed 
fresh-water conditions for eight to nine years, and 
experiments will go on. 

There are reports from Formosa of mullet taken 
from the sea on the verge of spawning and then, 
after gonad injection, producing eggs and sperma¬ 
tozoa in captivity. This does not seem to be a veiy 
practical technique. 

On the other hand, the Israel scientists hope that 
theirs will eventually yield mullet fry on a com¬ 


mercial basis for expbi4 46 all parts of the 
to be reared in pondtf. 2 • 

EXPERIMENTS WITH C6NCENTRATED 
FERTILIZERS 


The Dead Sea and the Negev desert itfovide 
Israel with its main mineral resources, potash and 
phosphates, now shipped to all parts of the world. 
But export of ccmventional fertilizers as raw mate¬ 
rial entails ‘fillers’ or ‘ballast’, usually calcium for 
phosphate and chloride for potassium, and adds 
to the bulk, which means higher transport costs. 
Apart from that, the fillers are needless and, in the 
case of chloride, even undesirable. 

Professor J. Hagin and Mrs. S. Scherzer, of^the 
Fertilizer Development and Soil Fertility LaborchL 
tory of the Haifa Technion, Israel Institute or 
Technology, have experimented with potassium 
metaphosphate, a highly concentrated form of potas¬ 
sium end phosphate that is processed by Chemi¬ 
cals and Phosphates Limited in Israel. 

A series of greenhouse tests was done, in which 
crops were grown in the widest possible range of 
different soils, foreign as well as local. It was 
shown that potassium metaphosphate is as efficient 
as any conventional fertilizer, and, in certain cases, 
superior. More than that, it could be used in 
smaller quantities and yet give just as good results. 
The size of the granules of the fertilizer, that is, 
its physical form, influences its effectiveness in dif¬ 
ferent types of soil. 

Samples sent abroad by Chemicals and Phos¬ 
phates for trying out in the field have confirmed 
these findings in places as far apart as the Philip¬ 
pines, Britain and Holland. 


WATCHING THE IONS GO BY 

To keep track of the activity 
inside the atom, a team of physi¬ 
cists and electronics engineers at 
the Weizmann Institute h.nvc 
built a semi-automatic Television 
Measuring Projector. 

The Instrument analyzes ele- 
nfentary particle tracks as they 
^how up in bubble chamber photo- 

/graphs and measures their ioniza¬ 
tion. The new machine has proven 
to be more suitable to Israel’s 
needs than either the manually 
operated or completely automatic 
machines used previously. The 
former did not measure ionization 
and the latter cost 30- tim« more 
to construct while still requiring 
nranual sorting for “difficult 
events” which accoimt for approxi¬ 
mately 15% of its operation. 

Televl^toa, Maasuring Proieetor ot th« ' 
i ■ . j ■ • Weizmemn Institute. ' 
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Our watchword is 
“Forward to Peace” 


The subject of our discussion is the Middle 
East, its past agony and its future hope. We 
speak of a region whose destiny has profound¬ 
ly affected the entire human experience. In 
the heart of that region, at the very centre of 
its geography and history, lives a very small 
nation called Israel. This nation gave birth 
to the currents of thought which have fashion¬ 
ed the life of the Mediterranean world and of 
vast regions beyond. It has now been re¬ 
established as the home and sanctuary of a 
people which has seen six million of its sons 
exterminated in the greatest catastrophe ever 
endured by a family of the human race. 

In recent weeks the Middle East has passed 
through a crisis whose shadows darken the 
world. This crisis has many consequences but 
only one cause. Israel's rights to peace, secu¬ 
rity, sovereignty, economic development and 
maritime freedom — indeed its very right to 
exist — has been forcibly denied and aggres¬ 
sively attacked. This is the true origin of the 
tension which torments the Middle East. All 
the other elements of the conflict are the con¬ 
sequences of this single cause. There has 
been danger, there is still peril in the Middle 
East because Israel's existence, sovereignty 
and vital interests have been and are violently 
assailed. 

The threat to Israel's existence, its peace, 
security, sovereignty and development has 
been directed against her in the first instance 
by the neighbouring Arab states. But cdl the 


conditions of tension, all the impulses of ag¬ 
gression in the Middle East have been aggra¬ 
vated by the policy of one of the Great Powers 
which under our Charter bear primary respon¬ 
sibilities for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. I shall show how the 
Soviet Union has been unfaithful to that trust. 
The burden of responsibility lies heavy upon 
her. 

I come to this rostrum to speak for a united 
people which, having faced danger to the 
national survival, is unshakably resolved to 
resist any course which would renew the 
perils from which it has emerged. 

The General Assembly is chiefly pre-occupied 
by the situation agoinst which Israel defended 
itself on the morning of June 5. I shall invite 
every peace-loving state represented here to 
ask itself how it would have acted on that 
day if it faced similar dangers. But if our 
discussion is to have any weight or depth, 
we must understand that great events are 
not born in a single instant of time. It is 
beyond all honest doubt that between May 14 
and June 5, Arab governments led and directed 
by President Nasser, methodically prepared 
and mounted an aggressive assault designed 
to bring about Israel's immediate and total 
destruction. My authority for that conviction 
rests on the statements and actions of Arab 
governments themselves. There is every reascj! 
to believe what they soy and to observe whol 
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The pattern of aggression 1957-1967 


During Israel's lirst decade, the intention to 
work for her destruction by physical violence 
has always been part of the official doctrine 
and policy of Arab states. But many members 
of the United Nations hoped and believed that 
relative stability would ensure from the 
arrangements discussed in the General Assem¬ 
bly in March 1957. An attempt has been 
made to inaugurate a period of non-belliger¬ 
ency and co-existence in the relations between 
the U.A.R. and Israel. A United Nations emer¬ 
gency force was to separate the armies in 
Sinai and Gaza. The Maritime Powers were 
to exercise free and innocent passage in the 
Gulf of Akaba and the Straits of Tiran. Terro¬ 
rist attacks against Israel were to cease. The 
Suez Canal was to be opened to Israel ship¬ 
ping, as the Security Council had decided six 
years before. 

In March 1957, these hopes and expectations 
were endorsed in the General Assembly by the 
United States, France, the United Kingdom, 
Canada and other states in Europe, the Ameri¬ 
cas, Africa, Asia and Australia. These assur¬ 
ances, expressed with special solemnity by 
the four governments which I have mentioned, 
induced Israel to give up positions which she 
then held at Gaza and at the entrance to the 
Straits of Tiran and in Sinai. Non-belligerency, 
maritime freedom and immunity from terrorist 
attack were henceforth to be secured, not by 
Israel's own pressure but by the concerted 
will of the international community. Egypt 
expressed no opposition to these arrange¬ 
ments Bright hopes for the future illuminated 
this hall ten years ago. 

There were times during the past decade 
when it really seemed that a certain stability 
had been achieved. As we look back it be¬ 
comes plain that the Arab governments re¬ 
garded the 1957 arrangements merely as a 
breathing space enabling them to gather 
strength for a later assault. At the end of 
1962, President Nasser began to prepare Arab 
opinion for on armed attack that was to take 
place within a few brief years. As his arma¬ 
ments grew his aggressive designs came more 
into light. On December 23, 1962, Nasser said : 

^ "We feel that%ie soil of Palestine is the 

soil of Egypt, and of the whole Arab world. 

Why do we all mobilize? Because we feel 


that the land of Palestine is part of our land, 
and are ready to sacrifice ourselves for it." 
The present Foreign Minister of Egypt, Mah¬ 
moud Riad, echoed his master's voice : 

"The sacred Arab struggle will not come 
to an end until Palestine is restored to its 
owners." 

In March 1963, the official Cairo radio con¬ 
tinued the campaign of menace: 

"Arab unity is taking shape towards the 
great gocd — i.e. the triumphant return to 
Palestine with the banner of unity flying 
high in front of the holy Arab march." 

The newspaper Al-Gumhuriya published an 
official announcement on the same day : 

"The noose around Israel's neck is tighten¬ 
ing gradually. . Israel is mightier than the 
empires which were vanquished in the Arab 
East and West. .. The Arab people will take 
possession of their full rights in their united 
homeland." 

Egypt IS not a country in which the press 
utters views and opinions independently of 
the official will. There is thus significance in 
the statement of Al-Akhbar on April 4, 1963 : 

“The liquidation of Israel will not be 
realized through a declaration of war against 
Israel by Arab states, but Arab unity and 
inter-Arab understanding will serve as a 
hangman's rope for Israel." 

The Assembly will note that the imagery 
of a hangman's rope or of a tightening noose 
occurs frequently in the macabre vocabulary 
of Nosserism. He sees himself perpetually pre¬ 
siding over a scaffold. In June 1967 the meta¬ 
phor of encirclement and strangulation was 
to come vividly to life, in Israel's hour of 
solitude and danger. 

In February 1964 Nasser enunciated in sim¬ 
ple terms what was to become his country's 
policy during the period of preparation: 

"The possibilities of the future will be war 
with Israel. It is we who will dictate the 
time. It is we who will dictate the place". 

A similar chorus of threats arose during 
this period from other Arab capitals. President 
Are! of Iraq and President Ben-Bella of Algeria 
were especially emphatic and repetitive in 



their threat to liquidate Israel. The Syrian 
attitude was more ominous because it affected 
a neighbouring frontier. Syrian war propa¬ 
ganda has been particularly intense in the 
past few years. In 1964 the Syrian Defence 
Minister, General Abdulla Ziada, announced: 

"The Syrian army stands os a mountain 
to crush Israel and demolish her. This army 
knows how to crush its enemies." 

Early last year Syria began to proclaim and 
carry out what it called a "popular war" 
against Israel. The Syrian concept of "popu¬ 
lar war" expressed itself in the dispatch of 
trained terrorist groups into Israel territory to 
blow up installations and communications cen¬ 
tres, to kill, maim, cripple and terrorize civilians 
in peaceful homes and forms. Sometimes tlie 
terrorists, trained in Syria, were dispatched 
through Jordan or Lebanon. The terrorist war 
was formally declared by President Al-Atassi 
on May 22, 1966, when he addressed soldiers 
on the Israel-Syrion front: 

"We raise the slogan of the people's libe¬ 
ration war. We want total war with no 
limits, a war that will destroy the Zionist 
base," 


IsraeFs policy 


From 1948 to this very day there has not 
been one statement by any Arab representa¬ 
tive of a neighbouring Arab state indicating 
readiness to respect existing agreements or the 
permanent renunciation of force to recognize 
Israel’s sovereign right to existence or to apply 
to Israel any of the central provisions of the 
United Nations Charter. 

For some time Israel showed a stoic patience 
in her reaction to these words of menace. 
This was because the threats were not ac¬ 
companied by a capacity to carry them into 
effect. But the inevitable result of this cam¬ 
paign of menace was the burden of a heavy 
race of arms. We strove to maintain an ade¬ 
quate deterrent strength and the decade be¬ 
ginning in March 1957 was not monopolized 
by security considerations cdone. Behind the 
wall of a strong defence, with eyes vigilantly 
fixed on dangerous borders,^ we embarked 
on»a constructive era in the'national enter¬ 


The Syrian Defence Minister, Hafiz Asad, 
said two days later: 

"We soy: We shall never ccdl for, nor 
accept peace. We shall only accept war 
and the restoration of the usurped land. 
We have resolved to drench this land with 
our blood, to oust you, aggressors, and 
tljrow you into the sea for good. We must 
meet as soon as possible and fight a single 
liberation war on the level of the whole 
area against Israel, Imperialism and all the 
enemies of the people." 

Mr, President, from that day to this, not a 
week passed viithout Syrian officials adding f 
to this turgid stream of invective and hate. 
From that day to this, there has not been a 
single month without terrorist acts, offensive 
to every impulse of human compassion and 
international civility, being directed from Syria 
against Israel citizens and territory. I would 
hove no difficulty in filling the General Assem¬ 
bly's records with a thousand official state¬ 
ments by Arab leaders in the post two years 
announcing their intention to destroy Israel 
by diverse forms of organized physical vio¬ 
lence. The Arab populations have been con¬ 
ditioned by their leaders to the anticipation 
of a total war, preceded by the constant 
harassment of the prospective victim. 


1957-1967 


prise. These were years of swift expansion 
in our agriculture and industry, of intensive 
progress in the sciences and arts, of a widen¬ 
ing international vocation, symbolized in the 
growth of strong links with the developing 
world. At the end of this first decade, Israel 
had established relations of commerce and 
culture with all the Americas, and with 
most of the countries of Western, Central and 
Eastern Europe. In her second decade she 
built constructive links with the emerging 
countries of the developing world with whom 
we are tied by a common aspiration to trans¬ 
late notional freedom into creative economic 
growth and progress. 

Fortified by friendships in all five continents, 
inspired by its role in the great drama of deve¬ 
lopments, intensely preoc^pied by tasks of 
fipirituol cooperation witlPl^dred communi-r 
ties in various parts of the world, and in fee 
efforts to assure the Jewislx survival after the 
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disastrous blows of Nazi oppressions, tena¬ 
ciously involved in the development of origi¬ 
nal social ideas, Israel went on with its work. 
We could not concern ourselves exclusively 
with the torrent of hatred pouring in upon us 
from Arcda governments. In the era of mbdern 
communication a nation is not entirely depen¬ 
dent on its regional context. The wide world 
is open to the voice of friendship. Arab hosti¬ 
lity towards Israel became increasingly isola¬ 
ted, while our position in the international 
family became more deeply entrenched. Many 
in the world drew confidence from the fact 
that a very small nation could, by its exer- 
* tion and example, rise to respected levels in 
social progress, scientific progress and the 
human arts, and so our policy was to deter 
the aggression of our neighbours so long as 
it was endurable, to resist it only when failure 
to resist would have invited its intensified re¬ 
newal, to withstand Arab violence without 
being obsessed by it, and even to search 
patiently here and there for any glimmer of 
moderation and realism in the Arab mind. We 
also pursued the hope of bringing all the great 
powers to a harmonious policy in support of 
the security and sovereignty of Middle Eastern 
states. It was not easy to take this course. 
The sacrifice imposed upon our population 
by Arab violence was cumulative in its effects, 
but as it piled up month by month the toll 
of death and bereavement was heavy and 
in the last few years it was evident that this 


organized murder was directed by a central 
hand. 

We were able to limit our response to this 
aggression so long as its own scope appeared 
to be limited. President Nasser seemed for 
some years to be accumulating inflammable 
material without an immediate desire to set 
it alight. He was heavily engaged in domina¬ 
tion and conquest elsewhere. His speeches 
were strong against Israel, but his bullets, 
guns and poison gases were for the time being 
used to intimidate other Arab states and to 
maintain a colonial war against the villagers 
of the Yemen and the peoples of the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

But Israel's danger was great. The military 
build-up in Egypt proceeded at an intensive 
rate. It was designed to enable Egypt to press 
its war plans against Israel while maintaining 
its violent adventures elsewhere. In the face 
of these developments, Israel was forced to 
devote an increasing part of its resources to 
self-defence. With the declaration by Syria 
of the doctrine of a "day by dory military con¬ 
frontation," the situation in the Middle East 
grew darker. The Palestine Liberation Orga¬ 
nization, the Palestine Liberation Army, the 
Unified Arab Command, the intensified expan¬ 
sion of military forces and equipment in Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, Iordan and more remote parts 
of the Arab continent — these were the signals 
of a growing danger to which we sought to 
cdert the mind and conscience of the world. 


The war design, 1967 


In three tense weeks between May 14, and 
June 5, Egypt, Syria and Jordan, assisted and 
incited by more distant Arab states, embarked 
on a policy of immediate and total aggression. 

June 1967 was to be the month of decision. 
The "final solution" was at hand. 

There was no convincing motive for the 
aggressive design which was now unfolded. 
Egyptian and Soviet sources had claimed that 
a concentrated Israeli invasion of Syria was 
expected during the second or third week 
in May. No claim could be more frivolous or 
farfetched. It is true that Syria was sending 
Jterrorists into Israel to 1^ mines on public 
roads and, on one occosionj to bombard the 
Israeli settlement at Monora from the Lebanese 
border. The accumulation of such actions 


had sometimes evoked Israeli responses always 
limited in scope and time. All tiiat Syria had 
to do to ensure perfect tranquillity on her 
frontier with Israel was to discourage the ter¬ 
rorist war. Not only did she not discourage 
these actions — she encouraged them, she 
gave them every moral and practiced support. 
But the picture of Israeli troop concentrations 
in-strength for cm invasion of Syria was a 
monstrous fiction. Twice Syria refused to co- 
opererte with suggestions by the U.N, emthori- 
ties, and accepted by Israel, for a simultane¬ 
ous and reciprocal inspection of the Israel- 
Syriem frontier. On one occasion the Soviet 
Ambassador complained to giy Prime Mhiiater 
of heavy troop concentrertions in the North of 
Israel. When invited to join the Prime Minister 
that very moment in a visit to any part of 
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Israel which he would like to see, the distin¬ 
guished envoy brusquely refused. The pros¬ 
pect of finding out the truth at first hand 
seemed to fill him with a profound disquiet. 
But by Mc^ 9, the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations from his own sources on the 
ground had ascertained that no Israeli troop 
concentration existed. This fact had been 
directly communicated to the Syrian and 
Egyptian Governments. The excuse had been 
shattered, but the allegations still remained. 
The steps which I now describe could not 
possibly hove any motive or justification if 
an Israeli troop concentration which both 
Egypt and Syria knew, did not exist. Indeed 
the Egyptian build-up ceased to be described 
by its authors as the result of any threat to 
Syria. 

On May 14, Egyptian forces began to move 
into Sinai. 

On May 16, the Egyptian Command ordered 
the United Nations Emergency Force to leave 
the border. The following morning the reason 
became clear. For on May 17, r967, at 6 in 
the morning, Radio Cairo broadcast that Field- 
Marshal Amer had issued alert orders to the 
Egyptian armed forces. Nor did he mention 
Syria as the excuse. This announcement reads: 

’T. The state of preparedness of the 
Egyptian armed forces will increase to the 
full level of preparedness for war, beginning 
14.30 hours last Sunday. 

2. Formations and units allocated in 
accordance with the operational plans will 
advance from their present locations to the 
designated positions. 

3. The armed forces are to be in full 
preparedness to carry out any combat tasks 
on the Israel front in accordance with deve¬ 
lopments." 

On May 18, Egypt called for the total re¬ 
moval of the United Nations Emergency Force. 
The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
acceded to this request and moved to carry out, 
without reference to the Security Council or 
the General Assembly, without carrying out 
the procedures indicated by Secretory-General 
Hctmmerskjold in the event of a request for a 
withdrawal being made, without heeding the 
protesting voices of some of the permanent 
members of the Security Council and of the 
government at whose initiative the force had 
been established, without consulting Israel on 
the consequent prejudice to her military secu¬ 
rity and her vital "maritime freedom, and with¬ 
out seeking such delay as would enable alter¬ 
native measures to be concei^d for prevent¬ 


ing belligerency by sea and a dangerous con¬ 
frontation of forces by land. 

It is often said that United Nations proce¬ 
dures are painfully slow. This decision was 
disastrously swift. Its effect was to make Sinai 
safe lor belligerency from North to South, to 
create a sudden disruption of the local security 
balance, and to leave an international mari¬ 
time interest exposed to almost certain threat. 

1 have already said that Israel's attitude to the 
peace-keeping functions of the United Nations 
has been traumcrtically affected by its experi¬ 
ence. What is the use of a fire brigade which 
vanishes from the scene as soon as the first 
smoke and flames appear*? Is it surprising 
that we are firmly resolved never again to 
allow a vital Israel interest and our very 
security to rest on such a fragile foundation'? 

The clouds now gathered thick and fast 
Between May 14 and May 23, Egyptian con¬ 
centrations in Sinai increased aay by day. 
Israel took corresponding measures. In the 
absence of an agreement to the contrary it 
is, of course, legal for any state to place its 
armies wherever it chooses in its territory. It 
is equally true that nothing could be more 
uncongenial to the prospect of peace than to 
hove large armies facing each othe^r across 
a narrow space, with one of them cloarly bent 
on an early assault. For the purpose of the 
concentration was not in doubt On May 18, 
at 24.00 hours, the Cairo radio, Saut-el-Arab 
published the following order of the day by 
Abdul Mushin Murtagi, the General then com¬ 
manding Sinai' 

'The Egyptian forces have taken up posi¬ 
tions in accordance with a definite plan." 

"Our forces are definitely ready to carry 
the battle beyond the borders of Egypt. 

"Morale is very high among the members 
of our armed forces because this is the day 
for which they have been waiting — to 
make a holy war in order to return the plun¬ 
dered land to its owners. 

"In many meetings with army personnel 
they asked when the holy war would begin 
— the time has come to give them their 
wish." 

On May 21 General Amer gave the order to 
mobilize reserves. Now came the decisive 
step. All doubt that Egypt had decided upon 
immediate or early war was now dispelled. 
Appearing at on Air Force Base at 6 o'clock 
in the morning. President Nasser onnouncedT 
that he would blockade the Gulf of Akaba 
to Israeli ships, adding: "The Jews threaten 
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war and we say: by all means, we are ready 
for war." 

But the Jews were not threatening war. 
Prime Minister Eshkol was calling for a de- 
escalation of forces. Nasser treated this as 
a sign of weakness. 

On 25 May, Cairo Radio announced; 
"The Arab people is firmly resolved to wipe 
Israel off the map and to restore the honour 
of the Arabs of Palestine." 

On the following day, 26 May, Nasser spoke 
again: 

“The Arab people wants to fight. We have 
been waiting for the right time when we 
will be completely ready. Recently we have 
felt that our strength has been sufficient 
and that if we moke battle with Israel we 
shall be able, with the help of God, to con¬ 
quer. Shorm e-Sheikh implies a confron¬ 
tation with Israel. Taking this step makes 
it imperative that we be ready to undertake 
a total war with Israel." 

Writing in Al-Ahram, on 26 May, Nasser's 
mouthpiece, Hasanein Heikal, wrote, with 
engaging realism: 

"I consider that there is no alternative to 
armed conflict between the United Arab 
Republic and the Israeli enemy. Tliis is the 
first time that the Arab challenge to Israel 
attempts to change an existing fact in order 
to impose a different fact in its place." 

On 28 May, Nasser had a press conference. 
He was having them every day. He said: 

"We will not accept any possibility of 
co-existence with Israel." 

And on the following day; 

"If we hove succeeded to restore the 
situation to what it was before 1956, there 
is no doubt that God will help us and will 
inspire us to restore the situation to what 
it was prior to 1948." 

There are various ways of threatening 
Israel's liquidation. Few ways could be 
clearer than this. 

The troop concentrations and blockade were 
now to be accompanied by encirclement. The 
noose was to be fitted around the victim's 
neck. Other Arcda states were closing the ring. 
On 30 May Nasser signed the Defence Agree¬ 
ment with Jordan, and described its purpose 
in these terms: 

"The armies of Egypt, Jordan, Syria and 
Lebanon are stationed on the borders of 


Israel in order to face the challenge. Behind 
them stand the armies of Iraq, Algeria, 
Kuwait, Sudan and the whole of the Arab 
nation. 

"This deed will astound the world. Today 
they will know that the Arabs ore ready for 
the fray. The hour of decision has arrived." 

On 4 June Nasser made a statement on 
Cairo Radio after signing the protocol associat¬ 
ing Iraq with the Egyptian-Jordonion Defence 
Pact. Here ore his words: 

".. .We are facing you in the battle and 
are burning with desire for it to start, in 
order to obtain revenge. This will make 
the world realize what the Arabs are and 
what Israel is. . 

Mr. President, 

Nothing has been more startling in recent 
weeks than to read discussions about who 
planned, who organized, who initiated, who 
wanted and who launched this war. Here we 
have a series of statements, mounting in cres¬ 
cendo from vague warning through open 
threat, to precise intention 

Here we have the vast mass of the Egyptian 
armies in Sinai with seven infantry and two 
armoured divisions, the greatest force ever 
assembled in that Peninsula in all its history. 
Here we have 40,000 regular Syrian troops 
poised to strike at the Jordan Valley from ad¬ 
vantageous positions in the hills. Here we 
have the mobilized forces of Jordan, with their 
artillery and mortars trained on Israel's popu¬ 
lation centres in Jerusalem and along the vul¬ 
nerable narrow coastal plain. Troops from 
Iraq, Kuwait and Algeria converge towards 
the bottlefront at Egypt's behest. 900 tanks 
face Israel on the Sinai border, while 200 more 
are poised to strike the isolated town of Eilat 
at Israel's southern tip. The military disposi¬ 
tions tell their own story. The Northern Negev 
was to be invaded by armour and bombard¬ 
ed from the Gaza Strip. From 27 May on¬ 
ward, Egyptian air squadrons in Sincd were 
equipped with operation orders instructing 
them in detail on the manner in which Israeli 
airfields, pathetically few in number, were to 
be bombarded, thus exposing Israel's crowded 
cities to easy and merciless assault. Egyptian 
cdr sorties came in and out of Israel's southern 
desert to reconnoitre, inspect and prepare for 
the assault. An illicit blockade had cut Israel 
off from all her commerce with the eastern half 
of the world. 
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Blockade on Tiran Straits 


Those who write this story in years to come 
will give a special place in their narrative to 
Nasser's blatant decision to close the Straits 
of Tiran in Israel's face. It is not difficult to 
understand why this outrage had a drastic 
impact. In 1957 the maritime nations, within 
the framework of the United Nations Greneral 
Assembly, correctly enunciated the doctrine 
of free and innocent passage to the Straits. 
When that doctrine was proclaimed — and in¬ 
cidentally, not challenged by the Egyptian 
Representative at that time — it was little 
more than on abstract principle for the mari¬ 
time world. For Israel it was a great but 
still unfulfilled prospect, it was not yet a reality. 
But during the ten years in which we and the 
other states of the maritime community have 
relied upon that doctrine and upon estci>lished 
usage, the principle has become a reality 
consecrated by hundreds of sailings under 
dozens of flags and the establishment of a 
whole complex of commerce and industry and 
commxinication. A new dimension has been 
added to the map of the world's communica¬ 
tion. And on that dimension we hove con¬ 
structed Israel's bridge towards the friendly 
states of Asia and Africa, a network of rela¬ 
tionships which is the chief pride of Israel in 
the second decade of its independence and 
on which its economic future depends. 

All this, then, had grown up as an effective 
usage under the United Nations flag. Does 


An act 


When we examine, then, the implications 
of this act, we have no cause to wonder that 
the international shock was great. There was 
another reason, too, for that shock. Blockades 
hove traditionally been regarded, in the pre- 
Charter pcnlance, os acts of war. To blockade, 
after all, is to attempt strangulation — and 
sovereign states ore entitled not to have tiieir 
State strangled. 

^e blockade is by dofinitifim an act of war, 
It^poaed coui «iforced trough viol«ice. 


Mr.' Nasser really think that he con come upon 
the scene in ten minutes and cancel the estab¬ 
lished legal usage and interests of ten years? 

There was in his wanton act a quality of 
malice. For surely the closing of the Straits 
of Tiran gave no benefit whatever to Egypt 
except the perverse joy of inflicting injury ' 
on others. It was an anarchic act, because 
it showed a total disregard for the law of 
nations, the application of which in this speci¬ 
fic case had not been challenged for ten years. 
And it was, in the literal sense, an act of 
arrogance, because there are other nations 
in Asia and East Africa that trade with the 
px)rt of Eilat, as they have every right to do, 
through the Straits of Tiran and across the 
Gulf of Akaba. Other sovereign states from 
Japan to Ethiopia, from Thailand to Uganda, 
from Cambodia to Madagascar, hove a sove¬ 
reign right to decide for themselves whether 
they wish or do not wish to trade with Israel. 
These countries ore not colonies of Cairo. 
'They can trade with Israel or not trade with 
Israel os they wish, and President Nasser is 
not the policeman of other African and Asian 
States. 

Here then was a wanton intervention in 
the sovereign rights of other states in the 
eastern half of the world to decide for them¬ 
selves whether or not they wish to establish 
trade relations with either or both of tiie two 
ports at the head of the Gulf of Akaba. 


of war 


Never in history have blockade and peace 
existed side by side. From 24 May onward, 
the question of who started the war or who 
fired the first shot became momentously irre¬ 
levant. There is no difference in civil law 
between murdering a man by slow strangula¬ 
tion or killing him by a shot in the head. From 
the moment at which the blockade wens im-^ 
posed, active hostilities hod commenced and 
Israel owed Egypt nothing of her Charter 
rights. If a foreign power sought to close 
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Odessa, or Copenhagen or Marseilles or New 
York Harbour by the use of force, what would 
happen? Would there be any discussion about 
who had fired the first shot? Would anyone 
ask whether aggression had begun? Less than 
a decade ago the Soviet Union proposed a 
draft resolution in the General Assembly on 
the question of defining aggression. Th^ re¬ 
solution reads: 

"In on international conflict, that State 
shall be declared on attacker which first 
commits one of the following acts: 

a. Naval blockade of the coastal ports of 
another State." 

This act constituted in the Soviet view direct 
aggression as distinguished from other speci¬ 
fied acts designated in the Soviet draft as 
indirect aggression. In this particular case 
the consequences of Nasser's action had been 
fully announced in advance. On 1 March 
1957, my predecessor announced that: 

"Interference, by armed force, with ships 
of the Israel flag exercising free and inno¬ 
cent passage in the Gulf of Akaba and 
through the Straits of Tiron, will be regard¬ 
ed by Israel as an attack entitling it to 
exercise its inherent right of self-defence 
under Article 51 of the United Nations Char¬ 
ter and to take cdl such measures as are 
necessary to ensure the free and innocent 
passage of its ships in the Gulf and in the 
Straits." 

The representative of France declared that 
any obstruction of free pxsssage in the Straits 
or Gulf was contrary to international low 
"entailing a possible resort to the measures 
authorized by Article 51 of the Charter." 

The United States, inside and outside of the 
United Nations, gave specific endorsement to 
Israel's right to invoke her inherent right of 
self-defence against any attempt to blockade 
the Gulf. Nasser was speaking with acute 
precision when he stated that Israel now faced 
5ie choice either between being choked to 
death in her southern maritime appxroaches or 
to awaiting the death blow from Northern 
Sincd. 

Nobody who lived through those days in 
Israel, between 23 May and 5 June, will ever 
forget the air of doom that hovered over otir 
country. Hemmed in by hostile armies ready 
, to strike, affronted and beset by a flagrant crct 
of war, bombarded day and night by predic¬ 
tions of her oppjToaching extinction, forced into 
a total mobil^otion of all her manpower, her 


economy and commerce beating with feeble 
pulse, her main supplies of vital fuel dioked 
by a belligerent act, Israel faced the greatest 
peril to her existence that she had known 
since her resistance against aggression 19 
years before, at the hour of her birtii. There 
was peril wherever she looked and she faced 
it in deepening solitude. On 24 May and on 
succeeding days, the Security Council con¬ 
ducted a desultory debate which sometimes 
reached a point of levity. The Soviet Repre¬ 
sentative asserted that he saw no reason for 
discussing the Middle Eastern situation at all. 
The Bulgarian delegate uttered these xmbe- 
lievable words: 

"At the present moment there is recdly 

no need for an urgent meeting of the Secu¬ 
rity Council." 

A crushing siege bore down upon us. Multi¬ 
tudes throughout the world trembled for Israel's 
fate. 'The single consolation lay in the surge 
of public opinion which rose up in Israel's 
defence. From Paris to Montevideo, from New 
York to Amsterdam, tens of thousands of per¬ 
sons of all ages, peoples and affiliations 
marched in horrified protest at the approach¬ 
ing stage of genocide. Writers and scientists, 
religious leaders, trade union movements and 
even tlie Communist parties in France, Hol¬ 
land, Switzerland, Norway, Austria and Fin¬ 
land asserted their view that Israel was a 
peace-loving State, whose peace was being 
wantonly denied. In the history of our gene¬ 
ration it is difficult to think of any other hour 
in which progressive world opinion rallied in 
such tension and agony of spirit. 

To understand the full depth of pain and 
shock, it is necessary to grasp the full signi¬ 
ficance of what Israel's danger meant. A 
small sovereign State had its existence threat¬ 
ened by lawless violence. The threat to Israel 
was a menace to the very foundations of the 
international order. The State thus threatened 
boro a name which stirred the deepest memo¬ 
ries of civilized mankind and the people of the 
remnant of millions, who, in living memory 
had been wiped out by a dictatorship more 
powerful, though scarcely more malicious, 
5ian Nasser's Egypt. What Nasser had pre¬ 
dicted, what he hod worked for with unde¬ 
flecting purpose, had come to pxiss — the 
noose was tightly drawn. 

On the fateful morning of 5 Jime, when 
Egyptian forces moved by cdbr and land 
against Israel's western coast cmd southern 
territory, ovir country's choice was plain. The 
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choice was to live or perish, to defend the 
national existence or to forfeit it for all time. 

From these dire moments Israel emerged in 
five heroic days from awful peril to successful 
and glorious resistance. Alone, unaided, neith¬ 
er seeking nor receiving help, our nation rose 
in self-defence. So long as men cherish free¬ 
dom, so long as small states strive for the 
dignity of existence, the exploits of Israel's 
armies will be told from one generation to 
another with the deepest pride. The Soviet 
Union has described our resistance as aggres¬ 
sion and sought to have it condemned. We 
reject this accusation with all our might. Here 
was armed force employed in a just and righte¬ 
ous cause, as righteous as the defenders at 
Valley Forge, as just os the expulsion of 
Hitler's bombers from the British skies, as 
noble as the protection of Stalingrad against 
the Nazi hordes, so was the defence of Israel's 
security and existence against those who 
sought our nation's destruction. 

What should be condemned is not Israel's 
action, but the attempt to condemn it. Never 


Soviet role in the 


Mr, President, I have spoken of Israel's de¬ 
fence against the assaults of neighbouring 
states. This is not the entire story. Whatever 
happens in the Middle East for good or ill, 
for peace or conflict, is powerfully affected 
by what the Great Powers do or omit to do. 
When the Soviet Union initiates a discussion 
here, our gaze is inexorably drawn to the story 
of its role in recent Middle Eastern history. 
It is a sad and shocking story, it must be 
frankly told. 

Since 1955 the Soviet Union has supplied 
the Arab States with 2,000 tanks, of which 
more than 1,000 hove gone to Egypt. The 
Soviet Union has supplied the Arab States 
with 700 modem fighter aircraft and bombers, 
more recently with ground missiles, and Egypt 
alone has received from the U.S.S.R. 540 field 
guns, 130 medium guns, 200 120 mm mortars, 
anti-aircraft guns, 175 rocket launchers, 650 
anti-tank guns, seven destroyers, a number 
of Luna M and SPKA 2 ground to grotind 
missiles, 14 submarines and 41^ torpedo boats 
of ^various types including ^missile-carrying 
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hove freedom, honour, justice, national interest 
and international morality been so righteously 
protected. While fighting raged on Ae Egyp- 
tian-Israel frontier and on the Syrian front, we 
still hoped to contain the conflict. Jordan was 
given every chance to remain outside the 
struggle. Even after Jordan had bombarded 
and bombed Israel territory at several points 
we 'still proposed to the Jordanian monarch 
that he abstain from general hostilities. A 
message to this effect reached him several 
hours after the outbreak of hostilities on the 
southern front on June 5. 

Jordan answered not with words but with 
shells. Artillery opened fire hercely along 
the whole front with speciol emphasis on the 
Jerusalem area. Thus Jordan's responsibility 
for the second phase of the concerted aggres¬ 
sion is established beyond doubt. This respon¬ 
sibility cannot fail to have its consequences 
in the peace settlement. As death and injury 
rained on the city, Jordan had become the 
source and origin of Jerusalem's fierce ordeal. 
The inhabitants of the city can never forget 
this fact, or fail to draw its conclusions 


Middle East crisis 


boats. The Egyptian Army has been trained 
by Soviet experts. This has been attested to 
by Egyptian officers captured by Israel. Most 
of this equipment was supplied to the Arab 
States after the Cairo Summit Conference of 
Arab leaders in January 1964 had agreed on 
a specific programme for the destruction of 
Israel, after they had announced and hasten¬ 
ed to fulfill this plan by accelerating their arms 
purchases from the Soviet Union. The pro¬ 
portions of Soviet assistance are attested to 
by the startling fact that in Sinai alone the 
Egyptians abandoned equipment and offensive 
weapons of Soviet manufacture whose value 
is estimated at two billion dollars. 

Together with the supply of offensive wea¬ 
pons, the Soviet Union has encouraged the 
military preparations of the Arab States. 

Since 1961, the Soviet Union has assisted 
Egypt in its desire to conquer Israel. The^ 
great amount of offensive equipment supplied 
to the Arab States strengthens tfiis assessment. 



A Great Power which professes its devotion 
to peaceful settlement and the rights of states 
has for 14 years afflicted the Middle East with 
a headlong armaments race, with the para¬ 
lysis of the United Nations as an instrument 
of security and against those who defend-it 

The constant increase and escalation of 
Soviet armaments in Arab countries has driven 
Israel to a corresponding, though far smaller, 
procurement programme. Israel's arms purcha¬ 
ses were precisely geared to the successive 
phases of Arab and especially Egyptian, re¬ 
armament On many occasions in recent 
, months we and others have vainly sought to 
secure Soviet agreement for a reciprocal re 
duction of arms supplies in our region. These 
efforts have borne no fruit. The expenditure 
on social and economic progress of one half 
of what has been put into the purchase of 
Soviet arms would have been sufficient to 
redeem Egypt from its social and economic 
ills A corresponding diversion of resourcer- 
from military to social vrould have taken place 
m Israel A viable balance of forcros could 
have been achieved at a tower level of arma¬ 
ments, while our region could have moved 
forward to higher r.tandaidr. of human and 
social welfare For Isroel's attilude is clear 
V/e should like to see the arms race slowed 
down. But if the race is joined, we arc detei- 
rnined not to lose it A fearful waste of econo¬ 
mic energy in the Middle East is the direc' 
result of the Soviet role m the constant stimu¬ 
lation of the race in arms 

It is clear from Arab sources that tfie Soviet 
Union has played a provocative role in spread¬ 
ing alarmist and incendiary reports of Israel 
intentions amongst Arab Governments. 


On June 9 President Nasser said; 

“Our friends in the U.S.S.R. warned the 
visiting parliamentary delegation in Moscow 
at the beginning of last month, that there 
exists a plan of attack against Syria," 

Similarly an announcement by Toss of 
May 23 states ; 

"The Foreign Affairs and Security Com¬ 
mittee of the Knesset have accorded the 
Cabinet special powers to carry out war 
operations against Syria. Israeli forces con¬ 
centrating on the Syrian border have been 
put in a state of alert for war. General mobi¬ 
lization has also been proclaimed in the 
country. 

There was not one word of truth in this 
story But its diffusion in the Arab countries 
could only have an incendiary result. 

Cairo Radio broadcast on May 28 (0500 
hours) an address by Marshal Gretchko at a 
farewell party in honour of the former Egyp¬ 
tian Ministor oi Defence, Shams ed-Din Badran • 

"The U.S S R , lier armed forces, her peo¬ 
ple and Government will stand by the Arabs 
and will continue to encourage and support 
them We are your faithful friends and we 
shall eonlinuo aiding you because this is 
ihe policy ol the Soviet nation, its Party and 
Government. On behalf of the Ministry of 
Defence and in the name of the Soviet 
nation we w'sh you success and victory" 

This promise of military support came less 
than a v/eek after the illicit closing of the 
Tiran Straits, an act which the U S S R. has 
done nothing to condemn. 


U.S.S.R. attitudes at the U.N. 


The U.S S.R, has exercised her veto right in 
the Security Council five times. Each time a 
just and constructive judgment has been frus¬ 
trated. On January 22, 1964, France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States presented a 
Draft Resolution to facilitate work on the West 
Bank of the River Jordan in the B'not Ya'akov 
Canal Project. The Soviet veto held up regio¬ 
nal water development lor several years. On 
March 29, 1954, a New Zealand resolution 
simply reiterating U.N. policy on blockade 
along the Suez Canal was frustrated by Soviet 


dissent On August 19, 1963, a United King¬ 
dom and United States Resolution on the 
murder of two Israelis at Almagor was denied 
adoption by Soviet opposition. On December 
21, 1964, the U.S.S.R. vetoed a United Kingdom 
and United States Resolution on incidents at 
Tel Dan, including the shelling of Dan, Dafna 
and Sha'ar Yashuv. On November 2, 1966, 
Argentina, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zeo- 
land and Nigeria joined to express regret at 
"infiltration from Syria and loss of human life 
caused by the incidents in October and Novem- 
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ber 1966." This wcjs one of the few resolutions 
sponsored by member-Stotes from five con¬ 
tinents. 

The Soviet use of veto hc3s had a dual effect. 
First, it iMevented any resolution which an 
Arab State has opposed, from being adopted 
by the Council. Secondly, it has inhibited the 
Security Council from taking constructive ac¬ 
tion in disputes between an Arab State and 
Israel because of the' certain knowledge that 
the veto would be applied in what was deem¬ 
ed to be the Arab interest. The consequences 
of the Soviet veto policy have been to deny 
Israel any possibility of just and equitable 
treatment in the Security Council, and to 
nullify the Council as a constructive factor in 

the affairs of the Middle East. 

» 

Does all this really add up to a constructive 
intervention by the U.S.S.R. in the Arab-Israel 
tension? The position becomes graver when 
we recall the unbridled invective against the 
Permanent Representative of Israel in the 


Security Council. In its words and in the 
letter to the Israel Government, the U.S.S.R. 
has formulated on obscene comparison bet¬ 
ween the Israel Defence Forces and tiie Hit¬ 
lerite hordes which overran Europe in the 
Second World War. There is a flagrant breadh 
of international morality and human decency 
in this comparison. Our nation never com¬ 
promised with Hitler Germany. It never signed 
a pact with it as did the U.S.S.R. in 1939. 

To associate the name of Israel with the 
accursed tyrant who engulfed the Jewish 
people in a tidal wave of slaughter is to 
violate every canon of elementary taste and f, 
fundamental truth. 

In the light of this history, the General 
Assembly will easily understand Israel's re¬ 
action to the Soviet initiative in convening * 
this Special Session for the purpose of con¬ 
demning our country and recommending a 
withdrawal to the position that existed before 
June 5. 


Simple answer to the Soviet representative 


Your Government's record in the stimulation 
of the arms race, in the paralysis of the Secu¬ 
rity Council, in the encouragement throughout 
the Arab World of unfounded suspicion con¬ 
cerning Israel's intentions, your constant re¬ 
fusal to say a single word of criticism at any 
time of declarations threatening the violent 
overthrow of Israel's sovereignty and existence 
— all this gravely undermines your claims 
to objectivity. You come here in our eyes not 
as a judge or os a pwosecutor, but rather as 
a legitimate object of intemotioncd criticism for 
the part that you hove played in the sombre 
events which have brought our region to a 
point of explosive tension. 

If the Soviet Union had made on equcd dis¬ 
tribution of the friendship amongst the peoples 
of the Middle East, if it had refrain^ from 
exploiting regional rancours and tensions for 
tile purpose of its own global policy, if it had 
stood in even-handed devotion to the legiti¬ 
mate interests of all states, the crisis whidi 
now commands our attention and anxiety 
would never have occurred. To the charge of 
aggression I answer that Israel's resistance 
at the lowest ebb of its fortunes will resound 
across hkstory, togetfier with tii9 "Uprising of 

.'If 


our battered remnants in the Warsaw Ghetto, 
as a triumphant assertion of human freedom. 
From the dawn of its history the pieople now 
rebuilding a State in Israel has struggled 
often in desperate conditions against tyranny 
and aggression. Our action on June 5 fcdls 
nobly within that tradition. We have tried to ■ 
show that even a small state and a smcdl 
people have the right to live. I believe that 
we shall not be found alone in the very essence 
of the Charter of the United Nations. Similarly, 
the suggestion thert everything goes back to 
where it was before the 5th of June is totally 
unacceptable. The General Assembly cannot 
ignore the fact that the Security Council, where 
the FMimcny responsibility lay, has emphati¬ 
cally rejected such a course. It was not Israel, 
but Syria, Egypt and Jordan, who violently 
shattered the previous situation to smithereens. 

It cxjnnot be recetptured. It is a fact of techno¬ 
logy that it is easier to fly to the moon than 
to reconstruct a broken egg. The Security 
Council aerted wisely in rejecting flie back¬ 
ward step, advocated by fee Soviet Union., 
To go baeik to the situation out of whidi tiie^''\ 
cxmfiict arose would meem tiiot cdl the condi¬ 
tions for renewed hostilities would be brought 
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together agodh. 1 repeat what 1 said to the 
Security Council. Our watchword is not 
"backward to belligerency" but "forward to 
peace." 

What the Assembly should prescribe is not 
a formula for renewed |iostiliti'es, but a series 
of principles for the construction of a new 
future in the Middle East. With the cease;fire 
established, our progress must be not back¬ 
ward to an armistice regime which has collaps¬ 
ed under the weight of years and the brunt 
of hostility. History summons us forward to 
permanent p)eace and the peace that we envi¬ 
sage can only be elaborated in frank and 
lucid dialogue between Israel and each of the 


states which have participated in the attempt to 
overthrow her sovereignty and vmdermine her 
existence. We dare not be satisfied with inter¬ 
mediate arrangements which are neither war 
nor peace. Such patchwork ideas carry within 
themselves the seeds of future tragedy. Free 
from external pressures and interventions, 
imbued with a common love for a region 
which they are destined to share, the .^ob 
and Jewish nations must now transcend their 
conflicts in dedication to a new Mediterranean 
future in concert with a renascent Europe and 
on Africa and Asia which have emerged at 
last to their independent role on the stage of 
history. 




The vision of peace 


In free negotiation with each of our neigh¬ 
bours we sh^l offer durable and just solutions 
redounding to our mutual advantage and hon¬ 
our. The Arab states con no longer be per¬ 
mitted to recognize Israel's existence only lor 
the purpose of plotting its elimination. They 
have come face to face with us in conflict. 
Let them now come face to face with us in 
peace. 

In peaceful conditions we could imagine 
communications running from Haifa to Beirut 
and Damascus in the north, to Amman and 
beyond in the east, and to Cairo in the south. 
The opening of these blocked arteries would 
stimulate the life, thought and commerce in 
the region beyond any level otherwise con¬ 
ceivable. Across the southern Negev, com¬ 
munication between the Nile Valley and the 
fertile crescent could be resumed without any 
change in politiccd jurisdiction. What is now 
often described as a wedge between Arab 
lands would become a bridge. The Kingdom 
of Jordan, now cut off from its maritime outlet, 
could freely import cmd export its goods on 
the Israeli coast. On the Red Sea, cooperative 
action could expedite the port developments 
at Eilat and Akoba, which give Isrcel and 
Jordon their contact with a resurgent East 
Africa and a developing Asia. 

mi The Middle East, lying athw;art three con- 
linents, could become a busy centre of air 
communications, which are now impeded by 


boycotts and the necessity to take circuitous 
routes. Radio, telephone and postal commu¬ 
nications, which now end abruptly in mid-odr, 
would unite a divided region. The Middle 
East, with its historic monuments and scenic 
beauty, could attract a vast movement of 
travellers and pilgrims if existing impediments 
were removed. Resources which lie across 
.lationcd frontiers — the minerals of the Dead 
Sea and the phosphates of the Negev and the 
Arava — could be developed in mutual inter¬ 
change of technical knowledge. Economic co¬ 
operation in agricultural and industrial deve¬ 
lopment could lead to supranational arrange¬ 
ments like those which mark the European 
community. The United Nations could estab¬ 
lish an economic commission for the Middle 
East, similar to the commissions now at work 
in Europe, Latin America and the For East. 
The specialized agencies could intensify their 
support of health and educational develop¬ 
ment with greater efficiency if a regioncd har¬ 
mony were attained. The development of arid 
zones, the desalination of water and fee con¬ 
quest of tropical disease ore common interests 
of fee entire region, congenial to a sharing 
of knowledge and experience. 

In fee institutions of scientific research and 
higher education of both sides of fee frontiers, 
young Israelis and Arabs could join in a 
mutual discourse of learning. The old pre¬ 
judices could be replaced by a new compre¬ 
hension and respect, bom of a redproccd dia- 



logue in the intellectual domain. In such a 
Middle East, military budgets would spon¬ 
taneously find a less exacting point of equili¬ 
brium. Excessive sums devoted to security 
could be diverted to development projects. 

Thus, in full respect of the region's diversity, 
on entirely new story, never known or told 
before, would unfold across the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. For the first time in history, no 
Mediterranean nation is in subjection. All are 
endowed with sovereign freedom. The chal¬ 
lenge now is to use this freedom for creative 
growth. There is only one road to that end. 
It is the road of recognition, of direct contact, 
of true cooperation. It is the road of peaceful 
co-existence. This road, as the ancient pro¬ 
phets of Israel foretold, leads to Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem, now united after her tragic divi¬ 
sion, is no longer an arena for gun emplace-. 
ments and barbed wire. In our nation's long 
history there have been few hours more in¬ 
tensely moving than the hour of our reunion 
with the Western Wall. A people had come 
back to the cradle of its birth. It has renewed 
its link with the memories which that reunion 
evokes. For 20 years there has not been free 
access by men of all faiths to the shrines which 
they hold in unique reverence. This access 
now exists. Israel is resolved to give effective 
expression, in cooperation with the world's 
great religions, to the immunity and sanctity 
of all the Holy Places. The prospect of a nego¬ 
tiated peace is less remote than it may seem 
Israel waged her defensive struggle in pursuit 
of two objectives - - security and peace. Peace 
and security, with their territorial, economic 
and demographic implications, can only be 
built by the free negotiation which is the true 
essence of sovereign responsibility. A ccdl to 
the recent combatants to negotiate the condi¬ 
tions of their future co-existence is the only 
constructive course which this Assembly could 
take. 


We ask the great powers to remove Our 
tormented region from the scope of globed 
rivalries, to summon its governments to build 
their common future themselves, to assist it, 
if they will, to develop social and cultural 
levels worthy of its past. 

We ask the developing countries to support 
a dynamic and forward-looking policy and 
not to drag the new future bock into the out¬ 
worn past. 

To the small nations, which form the bulk 
of the international family, we offer the ex-, 
perience which teaches us that small com- 
inunities can best secure their interests by 
maximal self-reliance. Nobody will help those 
who will not help themselves; we ask the 
small nations in the solidarity of our smallness, 
to help us stand firm against intimidation and 
threat such as those by which we are now 
assailed. We ask world opinion, which rallied 
to us in our plight, to accompany us faithfully 
in our new opportunity We ask the United 
Nations, which was prevented from offering 
us security in our recent peril, to respect 
our independent quest for the peace and 
security which are the Charter's higher ends. 
We shall do what the Security Council decided 
should bo done and reject the course which 
the Security Council emphatically and wisely 
rejected It may seem that Israel stands alone 
against numerous and powerful adversaries. 
But we have faith in the undying forces in 
our nation's history which have so often given 
the final victory to spirit over matter, to inner 
truth over mere quantity. We believe in the 
vigilance of history which has guarded our 
steps. The Guardian of Israel neither slumbers - 
nor sleeps. 

The Middle East, tired of wars, is ripe for a 
new emergence of human vitality. Let the 
opportunity not fall again from our hands. 
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MU. aUEUL 

YITZHAK RABIN 

CHIEF OF STAFF 
ISBAEL DEFENCE FORCES 



Rav Alut (Mai. Ganaral) Yitzhak Rabin 
was awarded an honorary doctorate by 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
in appreciation to him and his men “tor 
their bravery and devotion in delivering 
Israel irom the daniers which 
encompassed it.” 

Following is the iull text oi Maj. General 
Rabin’s speech on receiving his honorary 
doctorate on Mount ^copus on 
June 28. 1967. 


“'I regard myself here as a representative of 
the entire Israel Defence Forces, the body of 
soldiers who brought the State of Israel its 
.victory in the six-day war. It may be asked 
why ttiB University saw fit to bestow on hono¬ 
rary doctorate on a soldier. What do military 
activity and the academic world of civilization 
and culture have in common? What is there 
in common between those whose profession 
is violence and those who Icdjour in spiritual 
values? I am, however, honoured that through 
me you are expressing deep appreciation for 
my comrades in arms and to that extension of 
the unique spirit of the entire Jewish people, 
the Israel Defence Forces. 

The world has recognized that the I.D.F. is 
different from other armies. Although its first 
task is the military one of maintaining security, 
it has numerous peace-time roles, not of des¬ 
truction but of construction and the strengthen- 
mg of the nation's cultural and moral resources 

EDUCATION WORK 

Our educational work has been widely prais¬ 
ed and received national recognition, when, 
in 1966, it was granted the Israel Prize for 
Education. The Nahal, which combines mili¬ 
tary training and agricultural settlement, and 
the provision of teachers in border villages 
are but two examples of the port played by 
the I.D.F. in this sphere. 

The University has conferred this honorary 
title in recognition of our Army's supjeriority 
of spirit as it was revealed in the heat oi war. 
We ore all here m this place only by virtue 
of a war, which though forced upon us, was 
forged into a victory that astounded the world. 

War is intrinsically harsh and cruel, and 
bloody, yet this war has brought forth rare 
and magnificent instances of heroism, together 
with humane expressions of brotherhood, com¬ 
radeship and spiritual greatness. 

MEANING OF DEVOTION 

Anyone who has not seen a tank crew con¬ 
tinue to attack though its commander has been 
killed and its track badly damaged; who has 
not seen sappers risking their lives to extricate 
wounded comrades from a minefield; who 
has not seen the entire Air Force dedicating 
every effort to rescue a pilot who has fallen 
in enemy territory, cannot know the meaning 
of devotion among comrades in arms. 

The entire nation was exalted by the news 
of ttie capture of the Old City. Our sobra 
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youth and most certainly our soldiers do'not 
tend to be sentimental, and shy away from 
all show of feeling. However, the strain of 
battle, the anxiety which preceded it, and the 
sense of direct participation of every soldier 
in the forging of the heart of Jewish history 
cracked the shell of hardness and shyness and 
released well-springs of excitement and spiri¬ 
tual emotion. The paratroopers who delivered 
the Wailing Wcdl leaned on its stones and 
wept. As a symbol this was a rare occasion, 
almost unparalleled in human ^listory. 

Such F^cises and cliches are* not generally 
used in our Army but this scene on the 
Temple Moxmt, beyond the power of words 
to describe, revealed, os though by a_ flash of 
lightning, deep truths. And more than this, 
the joy of triumph seized the whole nation. 

Yet a strange phenomenon can be observed. 
The joy of our soldiers is incomplete, and their 
celebrations are marred by sorrow and shock. 
There are some who abstain from oil celebra¬ 
tion. The men in the front lines were witness 
not only to the glory of victory, but the price 
of victory: their comrades who fell beside 
them bleeding. The terrible price which our 
enemies paid touched the hearts of many of 
our men as well. It may be that the Jewish 
people never learned and never accustomed 
itself to feel the triumph of conquest and 
victory and we receive it with mixed feelings. 

The six-day war revealed many instances 
of heroism far beyond the single attack which 
dashes unthinkingly forward. In many places, 
desperate and lengthy battles raged. In Rafia, 
in £1-Arish, in Um Katof, in Jerusalem, and 
on the Golan Heights, and in many other 
places, the soldiers showed themselves heroic 
in spirit and great in courage. 


3''ia€tif«ite after hours upon hours of struggle, 
c ontinuin g on and on while their comrades 
fell by their side, were kept going more by 
their spirit than by their weapons or the tac¬ 
tics they may have learned. 

BEST FOR AIR FORCE 

We hove always demanded the best of oor 
youth for the Israel Defence Forces. We coined 
the slogan “Hatovim Letayis'' — Only the Best 
for the Air Force — and this became a mean¬ 
ingful phrase. We meant not only technical 
and manual skills. We meant that if our air¬ 
men were to be capable of defeating the 
forces of four enemy countries within a few 
short hours, they must hove moral values and 
human values. 

These airmen attacked enemy planes with 
such deadly accuracy that the world does not 
understand how it wd6 done and experts seek 
to explain it by secret weapons. Our armoured 
troops stood and beat the enemy even when 
their equipment was inferior to his. Soldiers 
in every branch of the service overcame their 
enemies despite superior numbers and forti¬ 
fications. They showed not only coolness and 
courage in battle but a burning fcdth in the 
righteousness of their cause, and the sure 
knowledge that if victory was not theirs, the 
alternative was destruction. 

ENEMIES OUTSHONE 

In every sector our commanders of all ranks 
for outshone the enemies'. Their understand¬ 
ing, their will, their ability to improvise, their 
core for soldiers and, above all, the fact that 
they went at the head of their troops into 
bottle, are not matters of material or of techni¬ 
que. They have no rational explanation. 


FEW AGAINST MANY 

U 

We speak a great deal of the few against f 

the many. In this war, perhaps for the first “ 

time since the Arab invasion of the spring of ? 

1948 and the battles of Negba and Degania, ^ 

units of the I.D.F. stood in all sectors, few 
against many. Relatively small units often . 

entered seemingly endless networks of forti- “ 

ficotions, surrounded by hundreds and thou- ° 

sands of enemy troops. Faced with the task ° 

of forcing their way, hour after hour, in this 
jungle of dangers, they continued on, even o 

after the momentum of the first attcrck had tl 

passed, summoning up every spiritual resource P 

to cony the fight through to its very end. o 

Thus our armoured forces broke through on ^ 
cdl fronts, our paratroopers fought their way ,® 
into Rafioh and Jerusalem, our sc^spers deared 
minefields under enemy fire. The .units which ' F 
broke die enemy lines cmd reached dieir ob- sc 

. — l e--——— -^— 
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All of this springs from the spirit and leads 
back to the spirit. Our warriors prevailed not 
by their weapons but by the consciousness of 
a mission, by a consciousness of righteousness, 
by a deep love for their homeland and an 
understanding of the difficult task laid upon 
them; to ensure the existence of our people 
in its homeland, to protect, even at the pMice 
of their lives, the right of Israel to live in its 
own State, free, indiependent and peaceful. 

This Army, which I had the privilege of 
cx>mmanding through these battles, came from 
the people and returns to the people, to a 
people which rises in its hour of crisis and 
overcomes all enemies by virtue of its moral 
value cmd its spiritual readiness in the hour 
of need. ^ 

As a representative of the Israel Defence*^ 
Forces, and in the name of every one of its 
soldiers, I accept your recognition with pride. 

Ilf of the Cooaulate of Ivael, 50 Pedder Road, Cum- 
^ 8hah at.Wu^ Proceas Studio It Preaa Private LtdLt 















How do women members of a 
kibbutz feel about eating in a 
communal dining room and leav¬ 
ing their <MIdren all day in a 
communed ddldrerts house instead 
of running their own individual 
homes? Visitors to a kibbutz, who 
are often deeply impressed by this 
ideedietic society in which people 
work together as a community 
without money wages and without 
private property, nevertheless are 
often puzzled about the impact on 
family life and on women’s atti¬ 
tudes, The kibbutzim themselves 
have been giving a lot oi thought 
to these questions and one of the 
national kibbutz federations re¬ 
cently sponsored an extensive sur¬ 
vey oi women members’ attitudes. 
This article describes some of the 
findings. ■ 



Children Uston to etorie* at Kibbutz Tel-Kafzir The vrall on the right is tor 
protection trom snipers which become obsolete after the recent war. 


WOMEN IN THE KIBBUTZ 


The Kibbutz Movement has never hesitated 
to undertake social research on its own institu¬ 
tion, and such spheres of kibbutz life and 
activity as the identification and satisfaction 
of members, the attitudes of the second gene¬ 
ration, and the role of women in the kibbutzim, 
have been subjected to sociological surveys 
over the years. 

Cooperation between the Kibbutz Federa¬ 
tions and various universities and research in¬ 
stitutes, in Israel and overseas, has become 
common. A particularly long and fruitful col¬ 
laboration between the 'Thud" Kibbutz Feder¬ 
ation and the Sociology Department of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, has yielded 
significant findings on kibbutz life. The late 
Professor Yonina Talmon-Garbor, who headed 
many of these researches, trained a large 
number oi graduates specialising in kibbutz 
studies, many of whom cse kibbutz meinbers 
themselves. One of hef'* students, Menahe’m 
Rasher, .a member of Kibbutz Reshafim of the 


Kibbutz Artzi Federation, recently completed 
a research study on women in the kibbutz. 

During 1965, 466 women and 85 men were 
interviewed in 12 kibbutzim (both young and 
old settlements). The questionnaires were 
extremely detailed — some interviews taking ? 
as long as six hours — and the questions 
asked focussed on the standing, rights and 
duties, expectations and attitudes of kibbutz 
women, and on areas of complaint and dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

The status of women in the kibbutz, funda¬ 
mentally different from that of town women, 
has always been of considerable concern be¬ 
cause of the complex problems involved in 
adjusting to kibbutz life. The kibbutz philo¬ 
sophy assumes complete equality of men and 
women. In practice, however, men have not 
had to make such a radical change in their 
pattern of life; like men elsewhere they go oUi[|l 
to work day by day, even if their rewards' 
are drown in services and goods rather than 
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in money. Women, who outside the kibbutz 
would have been occupied mostly with their 
own homes and children, have been assigned 
various types of work in the kibbutz economy; 
even the more feminine occupations — cook¬ 
ing, sewing, and child care — hove been 
undertaken in the collective framework of the 
kibbutz, rather than on an individual family 
basis. 

Such arrangements entailed far-reaching 
changes in attitudes — no easy task consider¬ 
ing that women have traditionally been 
envisaged by themselves and others as home¬ 
makers. 

On the positive side, kibbutz women recog¬ 
nise the advantages of their situation : their 
economic independence is assured; their 
lessened "home-making" tasks leave them with 
free leisure time, for private hobbies and 
public activity; their children's education is 
assured. Not all town women can crfford to 
undertake what a forty year old kibbutz 
woman member did, on finding she had a 
talent for acting — she began to take a part 
in the kibbutz drama group and improved so 
quickly that she was soon achieving success 
in performances both in her own and in other 
kibbutzim. 


Much of the dissatisfaction among kibbutz 
women springs from their ambivalent attitude 
to collective consumption patterns. This atti¬ 
tude has several causes. On the one hand, 
women are glad to do skilled work, porticipiate 
in public life and develop their personalities, 
but on the other, they often feel that collective 
life detracts from their roles as wives and 
mothers. 

The Kibbutz Artzi survey emphasised this 
feature in the attitudes of kibbutz women to 
family questions. Compared to a similar 
survey undertaken 10 years ago, a for greater 
sensitivity to femininity and motherhood was 
apparent in the replies received. Resistance to 
interference in family matters by the kibbutz 
society found expression even in so relatively 
small a matter as wearing a wedding ring - 
once considered unfitting in a kibbutz because, 
symbolically, it traditionally signified "owner¬ 
ship" of the v/ife by the husband. Today, it 
is either acceptable or a matter of indifference 
to most of those interviewed. 

Questions as to the optimal size of a kibbutz 
family and the best age for a girl to marry, 
showed a changing pattern between genera¬ 
tions. Some 80 per cent of the research sub¬ 
jects felt that a kibbutz family should have 


artistic talent . ■ . 


. . . vocational aspiration 
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at least three or four children. (Time was 
when kibbutz families were small — mostly 
as a result of difficult economic circumstances, 
but also, in pent, due to fears of war hazards, 
which many kibbutz oldtimers and Israelis as 
a whole, experienced personally). Nearly half 
of the interviewed members felt that the best 
time for girls to marry was relatively young 
— soon after their army service. 

Yet the survey found, perhaps unexpectedly, 
that for many kibbutz women quite a different 
problem was the main source of dissatisfac¬ 
tion. A majority of kibbutz women have con¬ 
tinued to be engaged in the traditional kinds 
of "women's work" — and many of them envy 
their town sisters the opportunity to carve out 
professional careers. In particular, girls re¬ 
turning from army service at the age of twenty 
tend to feel that the kibbutz provides too few 
vocational opportunities. 

The findings of the survey formed the basis 
for discussion at a special conference of the 


Kibbutz Artzi Federation last November, which 
was devoted entirely to the affairs of women 
members. The Conference adopted a proposal 
which represents a far-reaching break with 
custom — it decided to enable all girls com¬ 
pleting their army service to spend a year in 
town, attending vocational courses of theii 
own choice. 

Another major proposal was to reduce kib¬ 
butz women's working day from eight hours 
to seven. It was hoped that this would enable 
them to ploy a more active community role. 

By reducing the feeling of inhibition in the 
choice of a satisfying occupation within the 
collective, by easing the tensions between the 
kibbutz and the family, and by enabling 
women to devote more time to themselves and 
their children — life in the kibbutz can be¬ 
come gradually more pleasant for the women, 
and the women on their part can contribute 
ever more to the kibbutz, in their own, 
feminine manner. 



The beat hour of the day — work la done, parents and children relax together. 


PRODUCTION 


OUR 


CONSUMPTION 


• MILK ; Average production per Cow 

5,940 Kilograms a year 

• ALFALFA : 4,000 Kilograms per acre 

• BEET SUGAR: 20,800 . 

• COTTON 528 .. 

* • PEANUTS : 1,460,- . 


Per Israeli: 

• 137 Kgs. Milk a year 

• 26 Kgs. of Chicken a year 

• 11 Kgs. of Meat a year 

• 400 Eggs a year 








HUMANITY 
IN WAR 


Amidst the horror, destruction 
and death of war, a little Jorda¬ 
nian girl was brought back to life 
and her family reunited because of 
the human concern of an Israeli 
li^^oldier. 


Nissim Ben Israel during his night vigil at Hadiya's bedside. 


On the second night of the 
“6 Day Middle East War", an 
Israeli paratroop officer, Captain 
Nissim Ben Israel, led his battle- 
worn soldiers into the recently 
captured area of Deir Abu Tor on 
the Jerusalem frontier. There from 
a house which had been seemingly 
abandoned, he heard a faint cry. 

Cautiously entering the house with rifle in hand, 
Capt. Ben Israel found an 11-year-old girl, Hadiya 
Abu Gardia, near death from a neck wound. Seeing 
that immediate medical attention was necessary if 
the child was not to be added to the innocent victims 
of the casualty lists, he called for emergency trans¬ 
portation to a Jerusalem hospital. An ambulance 
arrived. Together with sevwal wounded soldiers 
from his unit, the Captain accompanied Hadiya 
to Sha’ari Zedek Hospital. 


The hospital rooms and corridors were over-flow¬ 
ing with wounded Israeli soldiers, Jordanian prison¬ 
ers-of-war and Jerusalem citizens injured during 
the shelling. The hospital itself had suffered 
several direct shell hits. Nevertheless Capt. Ben 
Israel managed to have the child operated upon 
immediately. During the operation the child tech¬ 
nically “died" but with the help of an “Ambu" 
resuscitation machine was revived. By morning 
the doctors could assure the anxious Captain that 
his young charge would recover 
completely. 


Mother and daughter reunited. 



Meanwhile a search for the 
child's family began. Hearing that 
the mother had been located, Capt. 
Ben Israel arranged for a military 
car to bring her to the hospital 
and the same morning a much- 
relieved mother was reunited with 
her child. Only when the mother 
saw that her child was safe did 
the officer return to his troops. 

Hadiya and her mother are 
remaining at Sha'ari Zedek until 
recuperation is complete. And a 
frequent visitor to their room is 
Capt. Ben Israel, usually brin^g 
sweets or a toy, being grateful that 
as a soldier he was able to help 
restbre life. 



ISRAELIS 

AND 

THE PALESTINIANS 



FACE TO FACE 
AT LAST 

By Ruatum Boatuni 


Tha authar ia an Arab architact and for- 
mar Porliamant Membar who ratirad aema 
yaeoa ago from politiea to davota bim- 
aali to social planning and Arab-Jawiah un> 
daratanding. In this articla ha praaanta his 
idaoa on a common futura for Jaraaiia ond 
Palaa tini a n a which ha aaya should ha baaad 
on tha tarritoiial unity of tha antira country. 

Whila wa may diffar with soma of tha idaas 
propoundad by Mr, BastunL wa, naTartbalass. 
faal that hla is a ▼oica of sanity which should 
ba hoard. 

» "tea Editor. 


Israel, having won on outstanding military 
victory, sow the fighting moved from the 
battlefields of the Middle East to the assembly 
halls of the U.N.O. and from there to the inter¬ 
national forum of the whole world. During 
that process that problem acquired new as¬ 
pects of extreme complexity. The implications 
are so complicated that it is difficult to try and 
moke any forecast. International interests, 
very often conflicting, negotiations between 
nations, questions of national prestige, behind- 
the-scene manoeuvres, give and take, all 
these activities resembling the time-honoured 
custom of "horse-trading," veil to a great 
extent the essence of the problem. ' 

For there is a problem and it is its core 
that we have to deal with: the "Palestinian 
problem," essentially the conflict between the 
Jewish people and the Palestinian Arab people 
centered around the occupation of a piece of 
land which was called, prior to the establish¬ 
ment of the State, "Palestine." He who wants 
— ever — to solve the "Palestinian problem" 
will have to strip it clean of all other foreign, 
external interests, to disentangle it from ttie 
many mixtures which have beset and over¬ 
shadowed it for the post twenty years. 

Organic part of Israel 

There exist today several basic facts which 
cannot be ignored: the Western Bank is a 
complementary and organic part of the rest 
of Israel's territory; the Gaza strip has no 
connection whatsoever either with Egypt or 
Sinai. Economic development, natural resour¬ 
ces, roads, harbours, form one unity which 
cannot be amputated. Qi the other hand 
there are differences today — social, cultural, 
notional aspirations — between the Israel 
society pattern and the inhabitants of the 
other territories. Another fact is that we are 
in the Gaza strip and on the Western Bank, 
a fact which, forcibly, brings to the Israeli 
scene a new reality. It means that in these 
newly acquired territories there live more tihian 
1,400,000 Arabs. Anyone attempting to solve 
the problem with outdated theories will inti¬ 
mately foil, because all theories and solutions 
are based on facts and realities valid at a cer¬ 
tain time and in a given context — and not 
the oppxssite. Furthermore, those very theo¬ 
ries and solutions proposed and rejected pre¬ 
viously, why should tiiey become acceptable 
or feasible today? Another fact is that for 
the first time in twenty years, Israelis and 
Palestinians meet face to face, without barri¬ 
ers, without intermediaries; if there is some < 
goodwill in both comps, we should be able 
to find a solution together. It will have to be 
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a solution which aims at creating a common, 
joint, better future on the basis of existing 
realities. 

A common fate 

Considering these factors together, one 
could try to draw some preliminary conclu¬ 
sions. The first one would be that we will 
have to stand firm against all attempts of pres¬ 
sure from international circles, whether they 
be big or small powers, to evacuate these 
areas. We have to show all theTnations of the 
world that it is of utmost necessity for all of 
us to plan oiir life together, because we genu¬ 
inely feel that our fate is a common one. Any 
j>,.'Xttempt at severing these ports of territory 
from us will block any solution which, under 
different circumstances, we shall not be able 
to implement anymore by ourselves. We 
have to keep by all means these direct con¬ 
tacts between the Israeli people and the Pales¬ 
tinians. Another conclusion: present territorial 
conditions give us the opportunity to solve the 
Refugee problem — to do away with the poli¬ 
tical trump cord held for so long by the 
opponents — and to resettle these displaced 
persons in their original area, in plain words, 
to treat the problem as a humanitarian, de¬ 
mographic, social and economic question. 
It is the moral duty of Israel to gear all its 
energy towards such an aim. Moreover, wo 
should make it clear that every genuine re¬ 
fugee who wants to settle in that area now 
under Israel jurisdiction — though he may be 
living somewhere else — will be allowed 
to do so or, that alternatively adequate com¬ 
pensation will be paid to him. The third con¬ 
clusion: a crash programme must be adopted 
and implemented in order to raise the stand¬ 
ard of living, to modify existing social struc¬ 
tures and to build up the economy of these 
areas, prior to any plans of serious coopera¬ 
tion on a responsible basis con be envisaged. 

Opinions diverge today both in international 
and national circles on how to solve what is 
known as the Middle East crisis; nations, poll 
ticians as well a individuals submit their 
views for possible frameworks capable of in¬ 
suring the peaceful co-existence of Israelis and 
Palestinians. I do not want, at this juncture, 
to indulge in such speculations, because I 
think that at the present delicate moment, 
every concrete proposal may bring about 
more harm than good. It is premature to 
suggest a Palestinian State retaining embryo¬ 
nic ties with Israel or to establish a semi-auto¬ 
nomous Israeli-Palestinian canton or a semi- 
> autonomous strip within Israel's territory: it is 
better to wait until the dust of battle settles 
and let civic life revert to normalcy in these 


areas. However, I do think that there ore 
several practical measures to be taken imme¬ 
diately today: 

a) To do everything possible to heal as 
rapidly as feasible the wounds of war and 
to reoperate basic services in these areas. 
The structure of local government, education, 
public health, water supply, police, electricity, 
etc., must be quickly repaired so as to norma¬ 
lize the daily course of life and satisfy basic 
needs. I am full of appreciation and praise 
for the military authorities who are doing just 
that. 

b) The status quo existing in these areas 
must be respected, i.e. no population transfers, 
no exceptional measures of harm to befall the 
populations and their properties, no expropria¬ 
tion of lands, etc. 

c) Experimental steps must be taken 
among local intellectuals and notables of the 
occupied areas so as to sound out their views 
on the future of the country. The declara¬ 
tions mode by the Mayor of Hebron, by 
Mr. Nussaibi, by Mr. Khattib and others give 
hope on the type of relationship that may be 
established between both peoples. 

d) A symposium-meeting should be arrang¬ 
ed — open forum — among non-political per¬ 
sonalities, Israelis and P^estinions, in on 
atmosphere of complete freedom and mutual 
goodwill. The subject of the exchange of 
views should be restricted to the best way of 
cooperation on administrative, social and poli¬ 
tical levels between both parties. Such a 
symposium may throw light on what exists 
there. 

It is our urgent duty to present these views, 
in a concise way, to the United Nations. We 
should state clearly that the whole of former 
Mandatory Palestine is a unit and that any 
amputation of its territory will ultimately bring 
about another conflict to the area. We 
should declare that the Refugee problem will 
be solved by Israel and with tiie help of cdl the 
intemationed institutions that hove kept it alive 
so far, within such a territorial context. Fur¬ 
thermore, in addition to what has already 
been said about Jerusalem, we could elabor¬ 
ate that the Capital of Israel is one city and 
that we are not prepared to have it divided 
anymore. In order to alleviate doubts and 
fears concerning the Holy Haces, we should 
propose that a committee comprising repre¬ 
sentatives of the three mcqor fedths — Christian, 
Jewish and Moslem — will supervise the func¬ 
tioning of all the religious sites and will tedee 
care that religious services will be held. The 
seat of such a committee will be in Jerusalem. 
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ALLENBY BRIDGE July 19. 1967.—Men and 
women lugging suitcases clambered down and 
up &e wrecked girders of the Allenby 
Bridge over the Jordan River yesterday, in 
the first organized return of West Bank-resi¬ 
dents. In the sweltering midday heat 52 fami¬ 
lies, totalling 148 persons, crossed over in 
dribs and drabs after a Red Cross check in 
tile svmken middle of the iron bridge, almost 
level with the fast flowing green waters of 
the river. 

Israel agreed to yesterday's crossing after 
an appeal from the Red Cross to permit these 
hard^ip cases to return in advance of the 
main return operation in August. 

There was a mirror-like similarity between 
the scenes on either side of the desert bridge 
crossing: a congestion of Israel and Jordanian 
soldiers and police and scores of newsmen 
and photosnrophers and buses and taxis. On 
the Israel side there were also five ambulances. 

After crossing, the families were taken to a 
reception station near Jericho. From there the 
biases took them to their destinations — 56 to 
Jerusalem and the rest to other West Bank 
towns and villages. 

There were fewer returnees than anticipated 
by the Israel authorities, and more transport 
and canteen facilities had been laid on than 
were needed. 'The Red Cross had notified 
Israel that 50 families were eacpected. The 
authorities here had reckoned on about six 
persons to a family. But in fact the returnees 
were parts of families, returning to join parents 
or children on the West Bank. 

Yesterday's return was in response to an 
Israel gesture allowing on advance group to 
cross without undergoing the formcSities of 
the main refugee return scheme expected to 
start operating in the near future. 

According to some of the returnees inter¬ 
viewed, there has been a doily "queue of 
6,000" at the Red Cross in Amman waiting to 
file applications to return. 

The people interviewed either said they had 
left the West Bank at the start of the war or 
"two days before." On the Jordan side of the 
bridge, people were seen embracing and tak¬ 
ing farewell of each other. 

'The first person to cross was a middle-aged 
woman who fainted just after being checked 
by the Red Cross on the Jordon side and was 
carried across on a stretcher hurriedly brought 
up by Israeli soldiers. She was the only per¬ 
son who i^ded medical attention. In some 
coses, Israeli soldiers of both sexes trotted 
down to the clefted middle of the bridge to 
4aelp mothers carrying chilorMa, sometimes one 


WEST BANK 

FAMILIES RETURN 


AT 


ALLENBY BRIDGE 


on each arm. Most of the returnees seemed 
well dressed: some men wore keffiyas. Spot 
questions showed they ranged from a retired 
Hebron Police inspector, a Jerusalem hotel 
owner, to a grocery shopkeeper. 

Returnees said that after having received 
assurances and latest news from relatives in 
the West Bank, more refugees were now apply¬ 
ing to return. Most of those interviewed said 
that all refugees want to come back, while 
others said that only those who lived in tents 
andkon UNRWA (United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency) aid for the past 19 years might 
choose to stay in Jordan. 

The actual crossing began at 11.15 a.m. and 
took a few hours to complete, although there 
were little paper formalities. 

At the empty school of the now empty Ein 
Sultan UNRWA refugee camp on the edge of 
Jericho, the returnees were given refreshments 
and food packets — children, lollipops — and 
filled in a questionnaire, including particulars 
on the family. The heads of the families were 
asked where they had been on June 5 and 
when they had left their permanent place of 
residence. Some had no identification docu¬ 
ments. 

Among those returning was a retired Hebrcm 
Police Inspjector, Mr. Abdul Hamid Mahmoud 
Younis, 70, who said he was hc^py to return 
with his wife to Hebron where four of his ten 
children lived. "I hope Israel will put no 
obstacles in the way of the return of more 
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Scanes at the AUenby Bridg*. 
On right an Uraali girl BOl- 
dier nalpB an Arab woman 
and her children. Extrema 
right: o lather with hia bcAies 
makes his way on the AUen- 
by Bndga. 




refugees. All want to come back, he said. 
Mr Younis said he remembered the late Minis¬ 
ter of -Police, Bechor Shitrit, and many o^ers 
who he heard ore now in senior position^ 
Rubbing his forehead and inconting “May God 
bless prophet Mohammed," he was unable to 
recall the names. 

Mr. Younis said he left Hebron two dc^s 
before the war to visit his daughter in the 
Lebanon. He hod applied to the Red Cr^s 
in Ammon to return only two days ago. His 
son, a social welfare worker in Ammon, sow 
him off at the bridge. „ . -j 

Asked about his plans now, Mr. Youms said 
he hoped to resume receiving his 21-dinar 

monthly pension. vt. , j t 

Another returning resident, Mr. Khaled el- 
Khaldi, 60, of the Old City, said he took the 
opportunity of going back to Jerusalem where 
he owned property, though he had to leave 
his wife in Amman as she fell sick. He ho^d 
his wife would be able to join him in a few 
days under the "hardship scheme." Mr. Khaldi 
said he decided to return as he chose to "live 

in honour." , , , v j i 

Othman Abdul-Fcrttcth, 45, who looked less 
well-off than others, said he would rather work 
than live on UNRWA's help. He send he had 
two Wives, and had returned with his second 
iwife and their four children. His first wife 
* had stayed in the Old Qty with her three 
diildren and had kept in touch with him and 


advised him to return, he said. The night he 
fled, he had been unable to contact his first 
wife, who continued to run his grocery in the 
Old City. 

At a crowded press conference in one of 
the school's classrooms, the Director-General 
of the Interior Ministry, Mr. Meir Silverstone, 
said that "unfortunately" there had been no 
direct Israel-Jordan contact at the bridge 
crossing. He believed that such contact could 
facilitate the smooth running of the humani- 
tariem operation. He described yesterdciy's 
crossing as an "unplanned stage" of the re¬ 
turn scheme, set up with the Red Cross. The 
choice of the families had been left to Red 
Cross discretion. 

Replying to a question, he said that at 
this stage it did not appear that another 
special advance crossing on compassionate 
grounds woidd be needed. It depended on 
the Pied Cross, which he imagined would go 
ahead with the regular scheme. When the 
questionnaires start coming in from the Red 
Cross, and processing begins, the possibility 
woulcl be considered of starting the letum 
operation before August 10, the deadline for 
the filing of applications, Mr. Silverstone sedd. 

At the press conference. Ambassador 
Michael Comay, Assistemt IXrecrtor-Genercfl 
of the Foreign Ministry, expressed opprecra- 
tion of the humanitarian role of the Red 
Cross. 
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Memorial to Rehovot's fallen sons. 


Such were our fighters 

Wcor leaves its mcoic not only on the economy and on tiie 
political life of a country but cdso on the spirit of its people as 
reflected particularly in their art and literature. During 
immediately after eoch war. the book market is flooded with 
reports of battles, diaries of sieges, occoimts — true and fictional 
— of life in the army and on the home front, j^oys attempting to 
recapture both the horror and the heroism ^ war, and poems 
echoing the personal emotions and patriotic sentiments evoked 
by the struggle for survival. 

All this was and is true, naturally, edso in the State of Inrael. 

The following letters, one written to the brother of a fallen 
comrade, and the othw on the question of the conquest of file 
desert ore tedcen from one such book “Such were our Fighters" — 
Anthology oi writings by aoldiers who Died for larael, compiled 
edited by Reuven Avinoam ond published by the Herd Press 
New York. 

We ore groteful to the pubUshers for allowing us to reprint 
selectians from this book. 


The Editor 


Henahem Becker (1931-1950) 


Bom in Riahon LeZion, Palestine, on March 38, 1931, 
o sm old-time pioneer . iamily, Becker spent, two 
'ears in Tel Aviv at the Hersliya Hi^h ScAoo/ but 
ransierred to the secondary school in hia home town 
vhen the War oi Independence be^an. He teit school 
n his last year to take military training. Dae to his 
vork as advisor to the Young Maccabi movement, he 
K'as exempted from active service but retuaed to take 
idvantage oi the offer, requesting that the exemption 


be given instead to a iriend oi hia who was an only 
son. Becker joined the navy. After the Armistice, he 
was released tor six months to complete his high sfdtool 
studies. He then returned to the service and was sent 
to Eilat, He and two other men were selected ior 
officers’ training bat they preferred to remain in the 
Negev to help reclaim the desert. He was killed on 
duty on February 14, 1950 and buried in Rishon 
LeZion. 


To the Brother of a Fallen Comrade 


July 14, 1948 

Shalom, dear K-, 

I have received four letters from Rishon LeZion, all filled with sorrow over the fall of Arke. I 
wanted to let you know this because the fact that so many were so deeply hurt by your misfortune and 
share your pain may be of some comfort to you. Remember that Arke died a hero’s death and that, 
when he fell, he beque.athed to you, to me, and to all of us the pos.sibility* to live on. By saturating 
it with his blood, he made the soil his own for ell time to come and made it a permanent possession 
of the State of Israel. We have been hoping for a Jewish State, for a healthy and free nation, a home¬ 
land restored, and we must pay with blood for this precious possession and for our freedom. Remember 
that Arke realized and understood all this when he went to battle. Perhaps that knowledge will give you 
consolation and pride. 

You know, K-, that this very great price must be paid for freedom, and therefore you must be 

proud that your dear brother was among those who paid with their blood for the roost precious thing 
on earth. 


Be strong and of good courage! 


Your loving friend, who feels with you, 

Mena hem 


The Conquest of the Negev 


January 4, 1949 

Shalom, dear B-, 

I have already said a good deal about education for social and national life. I often attempt to 
rhinir through and to define for myself what form this education for citizenship should take, and this is 
my definition of citizenship: devotion to my people and readiness to fulfil all its needs. Now what is the 
greatest and most vital need of our people today? It is the conquest of the country. By conquest I do 
not mean bloodshed and the setting up of military posts. What I mean is the conquest of the wilderness, 
to houses and plant gardens upon bare rocks. All the vast spaces we possess must be reclaimed 

from their waste and desolation, and that we will do by actually settling there. The Negev must be 
populated, and agricultural and industrial settlements must be set up there. Next, I ask myself: How 
we go about settling the Negev? How oan we restore it to life and make it flourish? Can we build 
up the Negev simply by being good, faitiiful tax-paying citizens? No! I must set out myself and biuld 
it with my own hands. But then, can one nngle person, no matter how active, set up an enterprise in the 
Negev all alone? Of course not. The Negev will be conquered by an all-out war, a war waged by the 
unification of forces and powers, by mutual aid and coordination of activity, by subsidy and help from 
without and hard labour from wthin. This is the only way in which we will be able to build our country, 
and this way of labour, cooperation, unification, and so forth, leads to kibbutz life or at least to the 
cooperative way of living. Hence, I will now turn again to the ideas current in our movement today — 
the education of the mdividual for Idbbutz life. 
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MAP MAKERS AT THE TECHNION 

BLECrnOIVlC cohpvtbbr hbi^p revive an ancient 

JEWISH SKIEE 
By Doris Stadler 

Surprising though it may seem, 
mop-making, liko diamond cutting today, 
has been a Jewish occupaiioa since die Middle Ages, 
when the pniuaaioaa. was dominated by 
entire families of Jewish cartographers 
living on Mojcnrca in the 14di ond 15th century. 

Many mope produced by these families 
probably wait around! the world 
with dw expeditions cd Vasco da Goma 
and Ferdinand Mag^an. 





The distance from Majorca in the West 
Mediterranean, to Technion City in Haifa, 
Israel, is not for in miles, but the techniques 
of mop-making has changed greatly in the 
intervening centuries. A short tour through 
the Cartographic Unit at the Technion where 
students learn by practical experience to make 
today's highly complicated maps, is proof of 
this change. And if the research now being 
conducted in this Unit becomes practical rea¬ 
lity, the process of map-making in the future 
will be even more revolutionary. 

Feeding the Computer 

Besides producing high-quality maps and 
atlases for schools, tourist companies and the 
general public, the Cartographic Unit at the 
Technion has started research on on entirely 
new system of data processing for maps which 
can be drawn and printed by an electronic 
computer. To explain this system briefly in 
everyday terms; ordinarily, shadow pictures 
of the terrain shown on a map are shaded in 
by hand. Under the new process, height data 
will be fed into a computer whicfi will process 
the information as well as print the result in 
the form of a "hill shaded" relief. 

For this highly specialized research, Mr. 
Pinhas Yoeli, Technion staff member and Chief 
Cartographer for the Technion Research and 
Development Foundation (which incidentally 
is the largest applied Research Centre in Israel 
today) recently received a citation and prize 
from the Israel Association for Data Processing. 

Originally operating as an academic unit 
only, the Cartographic Laboratory at the Tech¬ 
nion Research and Development Foundation 
not long ago began making its maps avail¬ 
able to the public. Working as a "home- 
industry", for IV 2 years, on a shoestring bud¬ 
get, the Map-making business has begun to 
pay its own way. This has become an aim 
of the Technion Cartographic Unit, besides 
demonstrating what they learn. 

In this short time, they are within sight of 
their goal. Not only can the students, Mr. Yoeli 
and a staff of two technicians, produce maps 
which are of the highest professional standard 
in every asp)ect: details, colour, technique and 
workmanship; they can produce them cheaper. 
Overhead is low. The laboratory itself is fully 
equipp>ed with every instrument needed for 
map-making, and all the information needed 
is on file. Every detail of the maps can be 
teone at the Technion*with the exception of 
printing, which is executed by a reliable firm 
in Haifa under close supervision of the staff. 


Mope in fhe Tbouscmds 

Technion's map-makers can point with pride 
to their production. With little fan-fare, in its 
short period of operation, the Unit has put out 
a map of Israel, in the scale of 1:700,000, print¬ 
ed in English, French and German, remark¬ 
ably detailed for its size. This was purchased 
by the Government Tourist Office, which order¬ 
ed a first printing of 2OO,O0O copies for its 
various bureaus around the country and 
abroad. Then came a map of the Middle East 
which was purchased and distributed by 
Maariv, a leading afternoon newspaper in 
Isroel. 

At present, there are three more projects in 
the works. One is a series of smcdl maps 
which will be put into an Atlas for use in the 
public schools of Israel. 

The Unit is also working on a 1:400,000 map 
of Israel's territory, showing all the settlements 
and towns. This map is intended for another 
Government agency. Hot on the heels of the 
big map is a third project, something entirely 
new in Israel. It will be a beautifully coloured 
three dimensional plastic relief map, to be 
produced inexpensively for schools and offices. 

Profits Go to Research 

What is the objective of the Cartographic 
Unit in its commercial venture? Is it seeking 
to compete with big American firms, or private 
companies in Israel? Actually not. Its desire 
is to make the Unit self-sufficient, in order to 
hove working capital for research purposes. 
High standards of cartographic work and in¬ 
tensive research into new techniques need a 
huge budget. If the Unit will be commissioned 
to produce maps and atlases, or the plastic 
wall maps which are now being developed, 
lor African or European countries, it can be¬ 
come self-sustaining and not constitute a drain 
on Technion's budget. 

Most recently, the staff drew up a detailed 
map ot the campus of Technion City, showing 
the location of each of the forty buildings, 
laboratories and student dormitories which 
serve the Institute's 5,000 students. Visitors 
now find it easy to get around the 300-acre 
campus which is one of Israel's showplaces. 

In the 15th century Yehuda Crescas, the 
major cartographer of his times, was known 
as "The Mop Jew". He would be proud of 
the young students and research workers at 
Technion who ore reviving the skill and the 
tradition among his descendants. 
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THE COWS THAT FLY TO-IRAN 

Daily cows to Iran... day-old chicks to Italy... 
gladioli bulbs to Holland... peanuts to Western 
Europe — these are among Israel's less known 
agricultural exports. All in all, Israel will export 
an estimated $110m. worth (f.o.b.) of agricultural 
produce during 1966-67. The agricultural year runs 
from October 1 to September 30, explains Mr. 
Ya’akov Berger, adviser on production and market¬ 
ing boards at the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Everyone knows that Israel exports citrus fruit. 
Of over one million tons of citrus produced this 
season, 800,000 tons has been or will be exported 
as fresh fruit, 80,000 tons marketed locally, and 
the remaining 200,000 tons processed as citrus by¬ 
products. 

• 

In comparison with this year's general citrus 
production of more than one million tons, the com¬ 
parable figure for 1965-66 was 878,400 tons and for 
1964-65 a total of 843,000, Mr. Berger said. 

If almost every European housewife knows Jaffa 
oranges, there is a wide range of less familiar Israeli 
agricultural exports. Mr. Berger told us what these 
are, who buys them and why. 

Some 1,500 dairy cows are travelling by air from 
Israel this year to enrich the herds in other count¬ 
ries, especially Iran. The cows are sent just after 
they have calved for the first time. They are in 
demand, Mr. Berger explains, because Israel's dairy 
cows have the highest per capita average milk pro¬ 
duction anywhere in the world — more than 5,000 
litres of milk per cow per year. 

Cross-Breeding 

“It is a far cry from the situation 40 or 45 years 
ago when the first cows brought from Holland 
almost all died,” he recalled. Through ambitious 
cross-breeding between Friesian bulls from Holland 
with the local Damascene cows, a hardy strain with 
a high milk yield was developed. It is beginning 
to be known as the “Israeli cow.” 


Day-old chicks and hatching eggs are flown t 
Italy, Iran, Yugoslavia, and to a lesser extent t 
Cyprus, Malta and parts of Africa. Most of ther 
will help improve the flocks of broiler chickens i 
those lands. In Italy and Iran, Israel maintain 
hatcheries in cooperation with local Inceders. 

France is Israel's best customer for peanuts in th 
shell, but fresh roasted Israeli peanuts are also 
popular item on street stalls in cities of Switzerlanc 
West Germany and Scandinavia. Small quantitie 
also go to England. 

Israeli cotton is a growing export item — but i 
is not a competitor of Egyptian cotton, which is 
different type. 

Israeli wines valued at $lm. are exported annu 
ally. The U.S. and Britain arc the main customen 
Fresh table grapes are exported to Europe only i 
early summer, before the Europtean grape seaso 
begins. 

Bananas are another Israeli export fruit, wit 
some 15,000 to 20,000 tons annually going t 
Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Cyprus an< 
Malta. 

Israeli melons are so popular in Europe that Spai 
is now growing the Israel-developed strain of smal 
round green-striped melons, and even calling thee 
by the Hebrew name Haogen. This is the type w 
export to the Continent, while Britain likes ou 
larger, honeydew melons. Some 2,000 tons of melo 
are exported per year. Strawberries are a delicac 
export item, tending to be rather expensive. 

Sometimes it is necessary not only to export a: 
item, but to “train" a market for it. This is th 
case with the avocado, Mr. Berger says. Th 
French, who are accustomed to it, are our bigges 
customers, followed closely by the British. Ii 
Germany, on the other hand, Israel is currentl; 
conducting a publicity compaign to promote th 
little-known avocado. Small quantities are also soli 
to the Swiss and the Italians. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT, EXPORTS SHOW GAINS DESPITE CRISIS 


The pressure of the dramatic events in the early 
days of June on Israel's induatfial sector increased 
gather than lessened its productivity. 
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This pressure, emanating chiefly from mobiliz^ 
man-power and the curtailment of transport facili 
ties, was offset by steps taken by industry whet 




he crisis first broke in the latter part of Nlay. 
thipments were accelerated by drawing on inventory 
tocks, working hours were increased and temporary 
rews recruited. As a result, exports in May 1967 
ose by 32.6% over May of last year, the major 
ichievement having been scored by plants employ- 
ng mostly women and producing items of minor 
mportance for the military or the local market. 
*lants also showed considerable ingenuity in shift- 
ng personnel from one department to another and 
irranging for “make-do" transport facilities. 

Agricultural exports were held up for one day 
>nly during the first week of June. 

Exports during the first 16 days of June, which 
nclude the time span of the battles, came to more 
:han $ 10 m., according to the Commerce and Indus- 
sy Ministry spokesman. Of this $ 6.5 m. was indus- 
rial and $ 3 m. in diamonds. Total exports for the 
nonth will be determined largely by the gradual 
'elease of mobilized transport and the manpower to 
iperate it between production plants and shipping 
;x>ints, as well as by the replenishing of inventories. 

The first stage of the return to normalcy has already 
taken place with the closing of the regional offices 
for transport arrangements which had been set up 
by the Ministry to meet emergency needs; the 
aational coordination office, however, will continue 
handling special cases. 

May Exports 

Eports in May showed a figure of $ 46.5 million, 
compared with $35 m. in 1966. The drop from 
April’s $ 56 m. was caused by citrus shipments 
tapering off in May, a seasonal phenomenon. 

Industrial exports for May, diamonds included, 
came to $39.6 m. (May 1966: $ 31.6m.). Citrus 
for May came to $5.1 m., compared with $ 1.9 m. 
in 1966. Diamond exports in May netted $ 19.4 m., 
compared with $ 15.2 in April. Despite the tense 

FREIGHTERS SAIL FROM EILAT TO 

Three freighters with cargoes of Israeli exports 
left recently from Eilat for Japan, Singapore, 
Aiutralia and East African ports. The three, follow¬ 
ed in the wake of the “Dolphin”, which sailed 
from Eilat with 1.800 tons of export merchan¬ 
dize for markets in Ethiopia and Kenya: the 
“Phoenicia" (6,000 tons potash and 1,000 general 
cargo), the “Nais” (5,000 tons bromide cement, 
asbestos, textiles, oils and foodstuffs), and the 
“Amelia” (3,000 tons potash and bromines). The 
three ships are being operated by ZIM Israel Navi¬ 
gation Company Ltd. 

The port of Eilat has thus returned to normal 
activity, following the smashing of the blockade of 


eituation, tiie allocation received by the local dia¬ 
mond industry from the London Diamond Syndi¬ 
cate was only somewhat smaller than the usual 
allotment. 

lanuccry-Moy Figures 

Export figures for the first five months (January- 
May) of 1967 show $ 281.1 m. compared with $.239.6 
m. for the corresponding period in 1966 — a rise of 
17.3%. Industrial exports, diamonds included, went 
up by 16.3%, from $ 164.9 m. in 1966 to $ 191.7 m. 
this year. Citrus export went up by 15.3%, from 
$ 65.9 m. in 1966 to $ 76.0 m. in 1967. 

Potash Exports Soor; 

Development Companies Gain 

Export of potash from the Dead Sea Works during 
the first five months of 1967 came to $ 6.2 millions, 
compared with $4.3 millions for the corresponding 
period in 1966. Phosphates export rose from $1. m. 
to $ 2.1 in this period the last 2 years. Timna Copper 
Works’ income for 1966 came to $ 8 m. 

These gains reflect a general upswing among 
Israel’s national development companies, whose total 
annual exports arc expected to reach $ 52 m. by 1970. 

Say It (Abroad) With Flovtrers 

Since September of 1966, Israeli flowers in the 
amount of $ 1 m. have been shipped abroad to ease 
the rigors of Europe’s winter climes and grace 
many occasions elsewhere. 

Since the beginning of floral export some 4 years 
ago, in this harvest of beauty were 5.5 million roses, 
3.5 million gladioli, 1.245 million anemones, 3 mil¬ 
lion bulbs of all kinds and 6 million shoots, plus 
smaller quantities of iris and decorative branches. 

Flowers are now being grown commercially on a 
total area of 1506 dunams, compared with 920 
dunams last year. 

AFRICA, EAST 

Tiran Straits. By the end of the month three addi¬ 
tional ships will be sailing from Eilat with 19,000 
tons of export cargoes. While problem.s of overland 
transportation of commodities from the plants to 
the Port have not as yet been completely solved, 
it is hoped that transportation difficulties will be 
eased through joint effort on the part of the plants 
and the transport allocation authorities. 

Import cargoes have also been coming to Eilat. 
.To date five freighters have arrived from Japan, 
Singapore and South Africa with cargoes of iron, 
rubber, wool, fish meal, sisal and cotton. 
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BOOKS ON ISRAEL 


We are herfnivitib giving a list of books deeding with the subiect of Israel which hove 
appeared lately in vorious hidion languages. They gre available at Bookshops but can as 
well be ordered through The Consulate of IwaeL 'Kailas'. 50, Pedder Road, Boi^oy 26. 

!■ £nir>i4ti ^^(Guiarati} By Soria V. Shah and Sudha Patbak, PubliBhers: Baigovind Prakaaban. 

>. Gandhi Marg. Ahmedobad 1. Prica Ba. 4.50 

2. (Marathi) By Kuaum Patwardhan. Publiahara: Sodhna Prakoahan. 430-431. Saniwor 

Path, Poona 2. Ptieo Ra. 2.50 

3. (Morathi) By N. K. Palkar, Publiahara: Ifinduaihon Sahitya. 301, Saniwor Path, 

Moti Bagh, Poona 2. Priea Ba. 10.00 

4. fisaridl <itw (Hindi) By Odyo^andro Soni. Publiahara: Sarva Sava Sangh. Bajghat. 

VaranaaL Pilea Ba. 3JW 


S. (Marathi) By Kuaum Patwordhan. Publiaien: ffadhna Prakoahan, Poena 2. l^a Bo. 2M 

0. (Gularati) By Horahida Pondit, Publiaht^ by: Pariehay Piutika, 10/21 Hamam Stxaat, 

Boaabay 1. Priea SO Pedoa 

ih' * 

The flowing three booklets on Agzicult«^ in Isro^ are tdso available from The Con¬ 
sulate of Ivwri. C 


7. POTASSIUM DEnClENCY AS A BESULT OP II«|jpEUISEI> NITBOGEN FEBTUZATION IN XBBIGATld> 
PASTURES. Amea Dovrol, Mcilienal and Unlvanity la 4 (|Ms trf Agrienltura, Sahevel, miuA Priea Ba^ 1 

A FERTILIZER USE UNDER IRBIGAHON, Dr. I, Anu$ Wrlienal and Ihdvarsity Agrleidtim, 

- Mea Itok I 


A A PLACE FOB lflSPIRAno^,» STUi^ T^US BEI^T ON 18BAEL. A A Sobnia. 
^ -tSf Pmihry Rnm. Bfamyra (Skiani ..DM, PeecdC|. 


NdlMd" md'pobRdied blrl^uven Dafhi, Cemtil, an.: 


. VldipgaHm- 
Pritfa Be. 1 



'Coiiau]ste'''eE,Zwad. 50 Fodder.NML''. 
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Ever since the establishment of the State of 
Israel, and to this day. Egypt has blocked the 
Suez Conal to Israel shipping, in contraven¬ 
tion of United Nations decisions and recogniz¬ 
ed intemotioiuzl conventions, and has denied 
the use of this intemotioncd waterway to cdl 
vessela coming from or bound for Israel. 

Israel has never consented to these arbitrary 
Egyptian ads. whose primary aim has been 
to diwort Israel's economic development, to 
prevent it horn establishing and expanding 
relations with the cotmtries of Africa and Asia 
and. in general, to carry out economic war¬ 
fare ogoinst it 


As for back as 12 July 1951 the head of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organiza¬ 
tion. General Riley, reported to the United 
Nations Security Council: 

"It is quite dear to me that action tcdcen by 
the Egyptian authorities in interfering with 
passage of goods destined for brael ^ough 
the Suez canal must be considered as aggres¬ 
sive action." 

Nevertheless, Egypt persisted In its block¬ 
ade, and Israel raised the matter Iot discussion 
at the Security Council in August 1951. Egypt's 
legal and .h;.temational claims were rejected< 
by the Gbune^ii which on 1 September 
decided that t^taplete freedom of navigation 
must be moiiff^ed in the Suez Canal an(f,i 
that Egypt ha4 no right to impose a blockade ' 
or exercise ohy kind of belUg^ent rights ^ 
there. The Council explicitly and nequivocal- 
ly called "upon Egypt to tem^crii the restric-. 
tions on the passage' of intertiationcd commer¬ 
cial shipping and 'goods through the'/Suez 
Ccmol iwherever bound and to cease alllpter- 

■f; 


ference with such shipping beyond that 
essential to the safety of shipping in the Canal 
itself and to the observance of the internation¬ 
al conventions in force." 

In flagrant violation of this decision of the 
United Nations Security Council. Egypt per¬ 
sisted in its maritime blockade of Israel in the 
Suez Canal and even expanded its scope. 
Egypt Drevented the passage of all Israel ves¬ 
sels through the Can^, confiscated all cargoes 
of Israel origin or bound for Israel and with¬ 
held all services and facilities from foreign 
vessels that appeared on the blacklist of ttie 
Arab Boycott Office — a list running into many 
hundreds of names. A large number of ships 
(sudi as ^ Norwegian l^mfrost, the Greek 
Konitza. Jpe Italian Franca Mori and many 
. others) were''stopped at the entrance to the 
Canal di}d their forgoes confiscated. 

'V Early f957, ^ 51^1 dgcdn raised the ques- 
. tioja at .fe Security Council. A resolution wos^ 
-.put; "to the decision of 

ji'^ptefnber 1951, noting with regret that Egypt 



had not complied with it, and ccdlmg upon 
Egypt to comply with that decision, in accord¬ 
ance with the United Nations Charter. The 
resolution won overwhelming support in the 
Council but failed of passage because of the 
Soviet veto. 

A new development came in September 
1954, when an attempt was made to secure 
the passage of an Israel flagship, the Bat 
Galim. The vessel was detained and its crew 
imprisoned. The episode came under discus¬ 
sion at the Security Council, which passed no 
resolution, but the Chairman summarized the 
debate with the declaration that die decision 
#1 September 1951 was still in force. 

Following Egypt's nationalization of the 
Suez Canal in the summer of 1956, the Secu¬ 
rity Council once again took up the anti- 
Israel blockade (13 October 1956), adopting 
six principles for the safeguarding of freedom 
of navigation in the Canal for all nations and 
removing the matter "from the politics of any 
country." The Egyptian Government's accept¬ 
ance of these principles was announced at 
the Council's meeting. 

At the start of the Sinai Campaign (October, 
1956) Egypt blocked the Suez Canal to all 
shipping, as a means of exerting pressure on 
the United Nations and the nations of the 
world. In the course of the political moves 
that followed, in the effort to solve the crisis, 
Israel reiterated its demand for the lifting of 
the blockade against it. The demand was 
given international recognition. On 20 Febru¬ 
ary 1957, President Eisenhower said: 

"We should not ocsaume that il brael with¬ 
draws (from Sinai). Egypt will prevent Israeli 
sdiippang from using the Suez Canal or the 
Gulf of Aqaba. If, unhcq>pUy, Egypt doee 
hereofter violate the Armistice Agreement or 
other intemotimial obligations, then diis 
should be dealt with finnly by die society of 
nations." 

It follows from this that freedom of naviga¬ 
tion for Israel in the Suez Coned constituted 
one of the conditions for the withdrawal of 
Israel forces from Sinai cmd the Gaza Strip 
in 1957. 

Yet Egypt continued to carry ouln^^elliger- 
ent policy in this respect. On ievC]^ occa¬ 
sions Israel tried to eaterdSd its righf:^ inno-' 
cent passage through* .fi 3 e-,^‘CaniHj;, in everj^- 
case, the ship® were delidf*§d by.'lhp Egyp*" 
Mians. The Danish ‘fifeighter woB 

%eized on May 1959 and heWHar^iiiem^rt^mj ^ 


In the case of the Greek ship Astypolea, Egypt 
had previously given United Nations Secretary- 
General Dag Hommarskjold its agreement in 
principle for the vessel's passage. However, 
when the Astypxdea entered the Canal on 17 
December 1959, it was refused pjermission to 
use the Canal and its cargo was seized. Com¬ 
menting on the incident on 8 April 1960, Mr. 
Hommarskjold declared that the detention of 
the Astypedea and the confiscation of its cargo 
were "against the principle upheld by the 
United Nations". 

Egypt persisted in its px)licy of denying free¬ 
dom of pxassage to Israel vessels and cargoes 
in the Suez Canal right up until the Egyptian 
attack on Israel in June 1967. Egypt even 
threatened that the Caned would be closed to 
all foreign vessels that would attempt to run 
the renewed blockade of the Tiran Straits, at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. Similar 
threats had been voiced on previous occasions 
against countries whose policies irked the 
Egyptians. Matters came to a head when, 
on 6 June 1967, Egypt blocked the Caned by 
sinking a number of its own ship® m it, in the 
hope of being thus able to extort concessions 
in its favour from the Powers — while claim¬ 
ing, at the same time, that it was Israel that 
had blocked the Caned. 

Twice, then, Egypt has closed the Suez 
Canal to all nctvigation, utilizing this inter- 
ncrtional waterway as an instrument of politi¬ 
cal blackmail. So far, it would appear that 
in terms of actual dermage, Egypt herself is 
the loser; but this fact does not in any way 
detract from the gravity of the act. 

Egypt continues its opposition to Israel 
navigation in the Suez Caned, terming any 
attempts at such nervigation a violation of the 
cease-fire agreement. 

' Isrccel continues to medntain its right to free 
navigation in the Canal under die Constanti¬ 
nople Conv^tion and in accordance with tite 
express decisions of the United Nations on this 
question, ^ime Minister Levi Eshkol on 18 
Jvj^y 1967 reiterated that Israel will insist on 
exercise of its right of free bdyfgation in 
tne Suez Canal, an intema:ti||ijal waterway. 
^ *^>0 the following day, U.S. S^fetory ol State, 
" Dean Busk, dedored that the“^'‘;United States 
' ^ 6up>ported ^eedom of navigation in all inter¬ 
national wdkerways, induding the Suez Canal. 

i Israel will insist on this right in any arronge- 
menjti that may'be readied on,the problems 
Ml of region. 
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APPENDIX I 


CONVENTION ON THE FREE NAVIGATION OF THE SUEZ CANAL: 

THE EUROPEAN POWERS AND THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 29 October 1888 


Artide L 

The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and open, in time of war as in time of peace, 
to every vessel of commerce or of war, without distinction of flag. 

Consequently, the High Contracting Parties agree not in any way to interfere with the 
free use of the Caned, in time of war as in time of peace. 

The Caned shall never be subjected to the exeredae of (he right of blockade. 


Article IV. 

The Maritime Canal remaining open in time of war as a free passage, even to the ships 
of war of belligerents, according to the terms of Article I of the present Treaty, the High 
Contracting Parties agree that no right of war, no act of hostility, nor any act having for 
its object to obstruct the free navigation of the Canal, shall be committed in the Canal and 
its ports of access, os well as within a radius of 3 marine miles from those ports, even though 
the Ottoman Empire should be one of the belligerent Powers. 

Vessels of war of belligerents shall not revictual or take in stores in the Canal and its 
ports of access, except in so far as may be strictly necessary. The transit of the aforesaid 
vessels through the Canal shall be effected with the least possible delay, in accordance with 
the Regulations in force, and without any other intermission than that resulting from the neces¬ 
sities of the service. 

Their stay at Port Said and in the road-stead of Suez shall not exceed twenty-four hours, 
except in case of distress. In such case they shall be bound to leave as soon as possible. An 
interval of twenty-four hours shall always elapse between the sailing of a belligerent ship from 
one of the ports of access and the departure of a ship belonging to the hostile Power. 


APPENDIX II 

RESOLUTION ON PASSAGE THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL 
Adopted by the Security Council on 1 September 1951 (558th Meeting) 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, % 

1. RECALLING that in its resolution of ll'i^^ust 1949 (S/1376), relating to the conclusion 
of Armistice Agreements between Israel anckl||e neighibouring Arab States it drew attention 
to the pledges in these Agreements "againsA^ further ctete of hostility between the Parties"; 

2. RECALLING further that in its resolutiw of 17 November 1950 (S/1907) it reminded the 
States conodjned that the Armistice Agreemei^ to which they were parties contemplated "the 
return of pefmanent peace in Palestine", on^ thferefore urge{4^;tiiem and the other States in 
the area to take all such steps os would lead to the.settlems^^^K^i^sues between them; 

3. NOTING the report of the Qiief of Staff of ‘ the ’ftujpe ^i^ddSioii;;.<j)rgdg.izcrtion to the 

Secvirity Council of 12 .Tune 1951 (S/2194); hw''"'"' 

4. FURTHER NOTING that the Chief of SiipCTvision Organization recall¬ 
ed the statement of the senior Egyptian jemuary 1949, to the effect 

tha^ his delegation was "inspised with tOncilioHon and a sincere 
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desire to restore peace in Palestine", and that the Egyptian Government has not complied 
with the earnest plea of the Chief of Staff made to the Egyptian delegate on 12 lune 1951, 
that it desist from the present practice of interfering with the passage through the Suez Canal 
of goods destined for Israel; 

5. CONSIDERING that since the Armistice regime, which has been in existence for nearly 
two and a half years, is of a permanent character, neither party can reasonably assert that 
it is actively a belligerent or requires to exercise the right of visit, search, and seizure for any 
legitimate purpose of self-defence; 

6. FINDS that the maintenance of the practice mentioned in paragraph 4 above is inconsis¬ 
tent with the objectives of a peaceful settlement between the parties and the establishment 
of a permanent peace in Palestine set forth in the Armistice Agreement; 

7. FINDS FURTHER that such practice is an abuse of the exercise of the right of visit, 
search and seizure; 

8. FURTHER FINDS that practice cannot in the prevailing circumstances be justified on the 
ground that it is necessary for self-defence; 

9. AND FURTHER NOTING that the restrictions on the passage of goods through the Suez 
Canal to Israel ports are denying to nations at no time connected with the conflict in Pales¬ 
tine voluable supplies required for their economic reconstruction, and that these restrictions 
together with sanctions applied by Egypt to certain ships which hove visited Israel ports re¬ 
present unjustified interference with the rights of nations to navigate the seas and to trade 
freely with one another, including the Arab States and Israel; 

10. CALLS UPON Egypt to terminate the restrictions on the passage of international commer¬ 
cial shipping and goods through the Suez Canal wherever bound and to cease all interference 
with such shipping beyond that essential to the safety of shipping in the Canal itself and to 
the observance of the international conventions in force. 


APPENDIX III 


SITUATION CHEATED BY THE UNILATERAL ACTION OF THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT IN 
BRINGING TO AN END THE SYSTEM OF INTERNATIONAL OPERATION OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 
WHICH WAS CONFIRMED AND COMPLETED BY THE SUEZ CANAL CONVENTION OF 1888 

Resolution Adopted by the Security Council on 13 October 1956 (743rd Meeting) 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 


NOTING the declarations made before it ond^the accounts of the development of the 
exploratory conversations on the Suez question giyen by the Secretcny-General of the United 
Nations cmd the Foreign Ministers of Egypt, France olid the United Kingdom; 

AGREES that any settlement of the Sue^>q|uestion should meet the following require¬ 
ments : 

( 1 ) 


tr? 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


there ^ould be free and open transit tbrough the Caned without eiiscriminotion. overt 
or covert — this covers both political oriSC technical aspect; 

the sovereignty of Egy^t should be irespected; 

the opfeirptiqn of theis3ci^j||^ should be insulated from the politics of any country; 

the mcpiner df fix3!Be.,;.i(Hls oiiSi diorges should be decided by agreement between 
Egypt dnd the ufe ■ 


a fair proportion of Ihej 

in case of disputes, 

Egyptian GoVerrimerlf snould" 


toulc 


lotted to development; 

een the Suez Caned'Company and the 
bitration with suitable terms of reference 


and suitable provisions for the pay||[^^^^^ms found to be due. 
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THUS SPAKE 


la. view el the recent anti-Israel posture adopted by the Soriel Union we thought oux readers might be in¬ 
terested in reading what official spokesmen of the Soviet Union had to say—only twenty years ago—about 
IsraeL the Jewish people, the Arabs and seme of the same problems which plague West Asia todixy. 

ON THE RIGHT OF THE JEWISH PEOPUB TO THEIR OWN STATE 

# . - During the last war, the Jewish people underwent raceptional sorrow and suffering. 

Without any exaggeration, this sorrow and suffering are indescribable. It is difficult 
to express them in dry statistics on the Jewish victims of the fascist aggressors. The 
Jews in territories where the Hitlerites held away were subjected to almost complete 
physical annihilation. The total number of members of the Jewnsh population who 
perished at the hands of the nazi executioners is estimated at approximately su^ 
million. Only about a -million and a half Jews in Western Europe survived the war... 


a “...The fact that no western European State has been able to ensure the defence 
of the elementary rights of the Jewish people, and to safeguard it against the violence 
of the fascist executioners, explains the aspirations of the Jews to establish their 
own State. It would be unjust not to take this into consideration and to deny the 
right of the Jewish people to realise the aspiration. It would be unjustifiable to deny 
this right to the Jewish people, particularly in view of all it has undergone during 
the Second World War. Consequently, the study of this aspect of the problem and 
the preparation of relevant proposals must constitute an important task of the 
special committee... ” Gromyko, U. N. General Assembly. 14-S-1947. 


• "...Every people — and that included the Jewish people — had full right to demand 
that their fate should not depend on the mercy or the good will of a particular 
State. The Members of the United Nations could help the Jewish people by acting 
in accordance with the principles of the Charter, which called for the guaranteeing 
to every people their right to independence and self-determination...” Tsarapkin, 

General Assembly, 13-10-1947. 


ON PARTITION OF PALESTINE 


a “...The representatives of the Arab States claim that the partition of Palestine 
would be an historic injustice. But this view of the case is unacceptable, if only 
because, after all, the Jewish people has been closely linked with Palestine for a 
considerable period in history. Apart from that, we must not overlook — and the 
USSR delegation drew attention to this circumstance originally at the special session 
of the Ooieral Assembly — we must not overlook the position in which the Jewish 
people found themselves as a result of the recent world war...” 


a "... The delegation of the USSR maintains that the decision to partition Palestine 
is in keefnng with the lu^ principles and aims of the United Nations. It is in keep¬ 
ing with the principle of the national self-determination of peoples. The policy of 
the USSR in the sphere of problems, which has been pursued ever since 

its creation, is a policy of friendship and self-determination of the peoples...” 


* “...The solution of the Potestine problem based on a partition of Palestine into 
two separate states will be of ifi-ofound historical significance, because this decision 
will meet the legitimate demtqids of the Jewish people, hundreds of thousands of 
whom, as you know, are stitf without a cotmtry,^ without homes, having found 
temporary shelter only in special camps in some western European countries...” 

Gtemyko. General Assembly. 26-11-1947. 


ON JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO ISRAEL 

a “...Undoubtedly, the question of^v^mUpotipn to the State of Israel is an internal 
affair of the Jewiat State. The J^iBarity 'Couinnl has nrither the ri^t nor the powcM 
to encroa^ upon ^e sov cl jij ^* 1:I^& of a State. But I wish to draw attention t6 
^ anotiier aspect of the matfir: Soiiilt'representatives to the Council have stated that 



THE U. S. S. R. 

such immigration threatens the security of the Arab States. I would point out, in 
the first place, that we do not know of a single case of the invasion of the territory 
of another State by the anned forees of Israel, except in self-defence, where they 
had to beat off attacks b^ the armed forces of other States on Israel territory. That 
was self-defence in the full sense of the word. 

a "...Jewish immigration cannot constitute a threat to the security of the Arab 
States; it is insignificant in comparison with the population of the Arab coimtries. 
There would be no point in banning Jewish immigration on the basis of such con¬ 
siderations, apart from the fact that the Security Council would be in danger of 
encroaching upon the sovereign rights of a State, contrary to the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations...” Taoropkm, Security Council. 28-5-1848. 

ON INVASION OF PALESTINE BY ARAB STATES 

• "... Everyone knows that military operations are now taking place in Palestine, that 

there is fighting between the Arabs and the Jews, and the regular troops of several Arab 
States have entered Palestine territory and are carrying out military operations 
there...” Gromyko, Security Council. 18-5-1848. 

a "... The USSR Delegation cannot but express surprise at the position adopted by 
the Arab States in the Palestine question, and particularly at the fact that those 
states — or some of them, at least — have resorted to such action as sending their 
troops into Palestine and carrying out military operations aimed at the suppression 
of the national liberation movement in Palestine...” Gromyko. 

Security Council. 21-1^1848. 

• “.. .The British administration left Palestine’s frontiers open to invasion, deliberately 
took no measures for the maintenance of law and order and through agents such 
as King Abdullah and Glubb Pasha, provoked an Arab invasion on Palestine to prevent 
by force of arms the implementation of the 29 November resolution although the first 
step towards its implementation had been the proclamation of the State of Israel...” 

Galagan. (Ukrame) General Assembly. 24-11-1948. 

• "... I should like to point out in passing that none of the States whose troops have 
entered Palestine can claim that Palestine forms part of its territory. It is an 
altogether separate territory without any relaticmship to the territories of the 
States which have sent their troops into Palestine. All these facts justify us in 
disagreeing with the United Kingdom representative’s assertion that the Security 
Council may doubt the existence of a threat to peace and a breach of the peace in 
Palestine. The facts prove the contrary..Tarasanko. (Ukraina) 

Sacurity Council, 20-5-1948. 

• "... What can the Security Cpii^il do today? It can only note the same situation 

as it did on 17 May, namely, tlftt an armed struggle is taking place in Palestine as 
a result of the unlawful invasion,.fey a number of States of the territory of Palestine, 
which does not form part of* the’territory of any of the States whose armed forces 
have invaded it. The situatiem is the same today as it was on 17 May, the only 
difference being.that the number of casualties and the amount of destruction are 
greater today than they were then...” Tarasenko. (Ukraine) 

Security Council. 27-5-1948. 

ON ARAB VIOLATION OF ini RESOLtlTIONS 

e "... The Security C^ug^-^as edready tried to adopt several resolutions ; I refer in 
particular to^ the* rejuutipl^,jcf 22 May (302nd meeting). Like several previous 
resolutions, it called upq^. th^CMpeinments and authorities involved in the stru^e 
in Palestine to put an eli^^ piiffiliLry operations. But, as we know, it has remained 
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a resolution on paper. The States whose forces have invaded Palestine, have ignored 
the Security Council’s resolution. 

“This is not the first time that the Arab States, which organized the invasion of 
Palestine, have ignored a decision of the Security Council or of the General Assembly. 
The USSR delegation deems it essential that the Council should state its opinion 
more clearly and more firmly with regard to this attitude of the Arab States towards 
decisions of the Secmity Council. It is not in the interest of the United Nations 
in general, or of the Security Council in particular, to tolerate such a situation, 
where decisions of the Council, designed to put an end to warfare — and the 
Palestine events can only be descritxd as warfare — are being flouted. These 
decisions are being completely ignored by the Governments primarily responsible 
for the present situation in Palestine..." Gromyko. Security Council, 29-S-1848. 

m “...The presence of Arab forces in Palestine was a direct violation of the appeal 
which the Assembly had issued in connection with the November resolution, calling 
upon all States and individuals to refrain from any acts likely to complicate the 
situation in Palestine or to hinder the implementation of the recommendation of the 
General Assembly. From the beginning, the Mandatory Power had attempted to 
prevent the implementation of partition and the establishment of two independent 
States. It was significant that the departure of United Kingdom troops had been 
immediately followed by the invasion of Palestine by Arab forces. The synchroniza¬ 
tion of those two events showed that military intervention by the Arab States was 
part of the United Kingdom plan to prevent the Assembly from carrying out parti¬ 
tion. That it had been successful only in preventing the creation of an Arab State 
in Palestine was due solely to the quick action of the Jewish people in defending 
the area assigned to them...” Taaropldn, General Assembly, 28-11-1848. 

ON ARAB NONIMPLEMENTATION OF UN RESOLUTION 

e “... It is a matter for surprise that the Arab States and the repwesentatives of 
certain other countries are utterly indifferent to the fact that no Arab State is being 
created in Palestine. The Arab countries are prepared to accept any decision, if 
only they can thwart the possibility of the creation of an Arab State in Palestine 
together with the creation of a Jewish State...” Gromyko, Security Council, 18-5-1848. 

a “... Like other States before it, Israel was bom of an armed struggle for liberty 
and independence. Thus, one of the principal provisions of the resolution of 29 
November had been implemented, although other provisions, such as that relating 
to the establishment of an Arab State, had not yet been put into effect. 

“Contrary to what had been insinuated, the USSR had always supported Arab 
aspirations. But the Arabs were no longer fighting for their national interests or 
for their independence, but for Anglo-American oil interests, which were seeking 
to maintain a colonial system in Palestine. Only by implementation of the decision 
of 29 November could bloodshed be ended and peace restored in the Middle Bast.. 

• ”... The matter the First Committee was called upon to settle was the putting 
into effect of the General Assembly resolution of 29 November 1947. Part of that 
resolution had already been carried out by the establishment of the State of Israel 
within the territorial limits established by the General Assembly. On the other 
hand, the Arab State had not yet been established; the territory allocated to it was 
occupied by regular troops of Transjordan, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon end elsewhere. 
“He refuted the argument put forward by the Egyptian representative that Arab 
troops had entered Palestine .'at the invitation of the Palestinian Arabs, as not 
a single statement or document liad been invpked in support of that claim. 
Foreign intervention was, on the contrary, clearly manifest on the Arab side for 
there was a British General, Glubb Pasha, and British officers cm^^anding Transjendan 
troops, which had invaded the territory earmarked fc«,;.the Arab State of Palestine. 
“He noted that Arab States refused to recogi^ the G^eral Assembly resolution of 
29 November 1947. They had ttie right to do a^ bi^what ti^ were doing went 
much further, for they were dismra|^|j||ering the lands'tlilt should have become Arab 
territory, and were endangering Klaelav. Byeloniwin. 29-11-1948. 
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COLLUSION—FROM WHICH SIDE? 

IAN TICKLE 

(Courfesy "The Radical Humanist") 


The recasons for Egyptian charges of Anglo- 
American intervention in the Sinai war are 
becoming clearer. Not only were they jSart 
of an effort to explain to the Arab peoples the 
remarkably inept performance of the Egyp¬ 
tian armed forces; they were also designed to 
divest public attention away from a growing 
Soviet involvement on their own side. 

^ The argument goes farther than this. It 
shows (a) the extent to which some Arab 
leaders have been prepared to take instruc¬ 
tions from the Soviets and (b) the extent to 
which the Soviets have been engaged in bol¬ 
stering the Syrian regime. Both elements are 
of course closely linked. 

A few months ago the Soviet Government 
discovered that the present Bnathist Govern¬ 
ment in Syria could be depended upon as 
an ally more than the Egyptian regime of 
President Nasser. Consequently they made 
Syria the pivot of the Middle East activities. 
The Israeli claim that there exists a huge 
Soviet communications centre between Ounei- 
tra (captured by the Israelis) and Damascus, 
and that this explains the sudden passion of 
Moscow's final efforts at the Security Council 
to gain a ceasefire on the Syrian front. Israel 
also has other evidence of Soviet involvement: 
the capture of Soviet officers as well as a 
considerable amount of Russian spoken 
in local signals communication during the 
fighting. 

By the time hostilities broke out Moscow's 
Middle East policies had come to depend on 
the Syrion regime. The Russians were even 
prepared to sacrifice Nasser in Egypt to this 
end. Furthermore, they were afraid that Israel 
would attack Syria first if it decided that re¬ 
prisals had +0 be taken against Arab terrorism. 

A few weeks before the Sinai war Israel Prime 
Minister Levi Eshkol had threatened a light¬ 
ning raid against Damascus if attacks across 
&e border did not cease. 

It was consequently as the fesiilt of a Soviet 
request that the Egyptians _ required U Thant 
to withdraw the Uriited NMions Brftergehcy 
Force from Sinai and brought tip-ilheir own 
army in force to #ie Isrq^i .fnaiTfier. In this 
way, the Russians Hoped to’''c3iveft Israeli attglS^ 
tion from Syria without actually causing hdst||;:;; 


lities. For both the Soviets and the Israelis 
knew that Egypt was within her rights in ask¬ 
ing the UN troops to be removed, and the 
Russians were also certain that the Israelis, 
having refused the presence of UN troops on 
their own territory, would appreciate the Egyp¬ 
tian gesture. 

But the Russians had not bargained with the 
Egyptians closing the Gulf of Aqaba,- nor with 
the fact that if war did break out in Sinai the 
Israelis would win such a lightning victory 
in so short a time that they would also be 
able to take on their Arab enemies to the 
north and east. 

For, by all normal standards, a sea blockade 
comprises an act of war of a kind that the 
United States, for example, has so far hesitat¬ 
ed to impose on North Vietnam for fear of the 
international consequences It was unthink¬ 
able that Israel would not respond if the great 
powers seemed powerless to act. If the Egyp¬ 
tians were over-confident on this point, the 
Russians were well aware of the realities of 
the situation. 

So for the Soviets the Middle East had be¬ 
come a vicious circle. Because they could not 
rely on Egypt, they based their plans on 
Syria To protect Syria, they needed Egyptian 
help. But when they applied to Nasser for 
this help, he proved, as expected, unreliable. 
Hence the crisis and the defeat. 

Now it appears that the Soviet Union will 
do its best to reclaim Arab losses and prestige. 
But not on the same terms as last time. Presi¬ 
dent Podgomy has made this clear to Nasser 
during his visit to Cairo, and the latter now 
has to choose between accepting a large 
measure of Soviet physical tutelage in the 
military and political spheres or taking prac¬ 
tically no Soviet help at all at the very time 
when he most needs it. 

The Soviet Government's plan for extending 
its influence in the Middle East does not re¬ 
quire war it requires chronic instability. By 
closing the Gulf of Aqaba in the face of Soviet 
wishes, Nasser failed to respect the difference. 
Or perhaps he thought he could risk a more 
dangerous game of brinkmanship than the 
Soviets. Now he risks having to suffer the 
consfequences of his error in increased direct 
dependence on Moscow. 
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FOR TOTAL PEACE 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

By J. L. TALMON 

Pr^essor of Moton Histoiy 
Hebrew University of Jenisalon. 


(Courtesy: “The 


What is the secret of this fantastic victory 
of a tiny nation of hardly 2,500,000 over the 
combined military might of several countries 
comprising a total population of some fifty 
millions, which before launching the attack 
had stood for weeks in serried ranks on the 
Israeli borders ready to bound forth; of that 
feat or arms which — to cite the London 
"Times" — not merely won a series of brilliant 
battles, but within fifty hours changed the 
whole balance of power in a very large area 
of the world, placing the Great Powers before 
the necessity of a thorough reappraisal of their 
policies? 

It was human valour. But still more so the 
lack of any alternative between triumph and 
extinction. That "no choice" situation gave 
valour all its irresistible intensity. Israeli 
vcdour is neither the fruit of a long martial 
tradition and thorough practice in waging 
battles, nor was it bom in a climate of worship 
of the art of war and the man of war. 

In those centuries in which Christian Europe, 
Islam and the Mongol Empires lived by the 
sword, upheld the right of conquest and con¬ 
queror, glorified the soldier as the embodi¬ 
ment of every fine virtue, saw in duelling the 
noblest assertion of the quoUl^ of honour and 
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manliness, and in the trial by combat the con¬ 
clusive test proving the stronger to be the 
better, the Jew stubbornly refused to admit that 
success was a sign of valour and strength 
the mark of right. In the long drown out dis¬ 
pute with ecclesia triumphants as well as with 
the wordly powers of Christendom, all of 
which endeavoured to convince the Jew by 
words and indeed by more telling demonstra¬ 
tion that his own defeat and the glory of his 
adversaries were proof that he had been re¬ 
jected by God, the Jew never wavered in his 
belief that the suffering remnant, humiliated 
and mocked at, had God on his side. In 
contrast to the ideologies of most movements 
of notional liberation and mystiques of 
national renaissance, one would look in vcdn 
for any reference to military heroism and 
conquest by force of arms in the writings of 
the Zionist prophets and teachers. Herzl envi¬ 
saged the future Jewish State as a kind of 
neutral Switzerland; Ahad-Haam had no sym¬ 
pathy lor any kind of political, and still less 
military society, his thoughts being dominated 
entirely by the vision of a spiritual centre. 
Zionist mythology gave place of pride to the 
Kibbutz, the'yniversity, spiritual rebirth, social 
planning, cdriquest of nature, but never to 
WOT and military glory. The need for self- 
defence was considered a lamentable predica- 




ment, and those who fell while defending lew- 
ish settlements were proclaimed martyrs rather 
than heroes. It was Awschwitz that fired the 
Jews in Palestine with the desperate resolve to 
fight for their lives, without relying on others, 
and for mastery over their own fate, first 
against the British Mandatory Power and then 
in 1948 against the invading Arab onpies, 
which resorted to war in order to prevent the 
establishment of the State of Israel, which the 
U.N., with the concurrence of the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R., had decided upon. It was also the 
memory of Awschwitz that had made it im¬ 
possible for Israelis to treat Arab threats of 
' destruction and annihilation as rhetoric, figures 
of speech and metaphor. The Arab spokes¬ 
men, big and small, from the highest digni¬ 
taries, trained to weigh carefully their utter¬ 
ances, to the meanest scribe and soapbox 
speaker carried away by their own exuber¬ 
ance, all insisted that they meant what they 
said. 

Israel's liquidation through violence 

"The liquidation of Israel", proclaims Nasser 
in one of his speeches, (8-3-65), "will be liqui¬ 
dation through violence. We will enter a 
Palestine not covered with sand but soaked 
in blood". The order-of-the-day issued by the 
commander on the 3rd Egyptian division, 
situated in Sinai, says (15-2-56) : "Every com¬ 
mander should prepare himself and his mei. 
for the inevitable war against Israel, with the 
view of realising our supreme goal, namely 
the liquidation of Israel and its annihilation in 
the shortest possible time and in the most 
brutal and cruel battles." 

In the words of an eminent foreign journalist, 
"to lock around to see the infinite effort that 
has gone into parks, museums, forests, hous¬ 
ing, fields, into raising a new race of Jews 
and into creating a nation — then the prospect 
becomes intolerable." The Jews in Israel and 
the world over were also urged on by the 
agonizing certainty that in view of the total 
annihilation of that Jewish civilization, which 
the six million of the murdered European Jews 
had embodied, not merely Israeli Jews as in¬ 
dividuals, but the corporate identity of the 
Jews as a people was facing; the danger of 
ultimate extinction. The survival of the mil¬ 
lions of diaspora Jews, who lack that cohesion, 
as a living entity, would hove become most 


problematic had Israeli Jewry gone under. 

The Israel-Arab conflict is of a kind quite 
different from those conflicts familiar to the his¬ 
torian, which arise from clash of economic in¬ 
terests, disputes about boundaries, the urge for 
expansion, the wish for revenge, historic memo¬ 
ries and obsessions. Israel is the only state 
in the world whose neighbours do not put 
forward claims against it, but simply un¬ 
ceasingly and vehemently deny its very right 
to exist and are pledged to wipe it out. And 
not merely to abolish its sovereignty and dis¬ 
mantle the legal-political structure, in other 
words to commit politicide, but indeed — as 
said before — to annihilate its population, 
that is to say to accomplish genocide! Henc« 
the incongruity, often almost grotesque and 
macabre, between the sense of urgency and 
despair felt by the Israelis and the long drawn 
out formalities of international diplomacy, the 
muted tones of official statements and the 
circumlocutions and studied vagueness and 
ambiguities of speeches around the green 
table, and above all the hypocrisies of lip 
service on the one hand and hidden designs 
which hove no relevance to the matter at 
hand at all on the other, not to mention vili¬ 
fication and slander by foe and the friend 
of foe. 

The Arab-Israel conflict is a lesson in the 
ineffectiveness of half-measures and legal 
formulae in a situation where not only is there 
no genuine disposition to abide by agreement 
and uphold the law on the part of both sides, 
but an absolute resolve on the part of one of 
the sides to prevent their working by all means. 

The Armistice Agreements concluded in 
1949 between the new State of Israel and the 
Arab countries which resorted to war in order 
to prevent its emergence, contained prima 
facie all the guarantees for peace, if not in 
form, at least in substance. They laid down 
that there shall be no hostile propaganda, no 
acts of sabotage, no military or para-military 
formations, certainly no armed intrusions or 
incursions by army detachments. But apart 
from these Armistice Agreements, there was 
after all the United Nations Charter which 
forbade in most explicit and solemn terms the 
use of force, overt or hidden, by one member 
of the U.N. against another, and both Israel 
and the Arab countries were all members of 
the U.N. 
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them and the constructive achievements re¬ 
sulting from them. It made them unable even 
to conceive that the civilized world as such 
could be deeply and disinterestedly anxious 
to see Jewish statehood restored after two 
thousand years and a revived Jewish civiliza¬ 
tion prosper in the ancestral home, even at 
a good deal of inconvenience to their own 
selfish interests. For when all is said and 
done, what lasting gains has Britain got out 
of the Balfour Declaration and what concrete 
advantages may the U.S. derive from her 
involvement? The Arabs would see in the 
Jewish aims nothing but a deep-laid* plot and 
unholy alliance between Zionism and Im¬ 
perialism. They could not thus explain to 
themselves the repeated defeats at the hands 
of a tiny nation, which in 1948 numbered only 
600,000, but as a combined operation of the 
greatest powers on earth with Israel as their 
spearhead. 

Israel — a dangerous neurosis to the 
Arab World 

In brief, Israel became a dangerous neurosis 
to the Arab World. Hypnotized by Israel, 
they could no longer treat anything, however 
remote from this pedicular and to some extent 
marginal issue on its own merits. Unable to 
settle down to deal with urgent needs and 
crying evils in their midst, because of the 
claim that the destruction of Israel was the 
condition sine qua non for both Arab unity 
and social-economic reconstruction, the Arabs 
would waste endless energy and vast re¬ 
sources on this obsession, instead of getting 
on with their plans for amelioration and 
social-economic progress. The most modern 
means of commvmication were harnessed to 
stimulate and excite morbid feelings and 
dangerous illusions among the hcdf-literate. 

The student of Arab opinion and Arab 
thought is often horrified to watch the growth 
of the anti-Israel obsession to the point of 
having become the cornerstone of a kind of 
systematic Monichean metapJiysic with the Jew 
as devil incarnate, and of a whole philosophy 
of history stretdiing back to the b^inning of 
time. 'Abbas Mahmud ol-’Aqqad, one of the 
most prominent ^yptian writers, defines Zio¬ 
nism as "the evil quality which stuck root in 
the Hebrew tribes and has made them hateful 
and despised wherever they ore or come to. 
We mean their aggressiveness, presumption 
and selfishness." And Q. Zurayq. a distin- 

guished historian of the Univensity of Beyrouth, 
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warns that "the forces which are at the dis¬ 
posal of Zionism all over the world, will, if 
only they take root in Palestine, endanger the 
indep>endence of all the Arab countries and 
become an eternal standing threat to their very 
lives... .will subject the Arab world to their 
will, will stifle Arab vitality and prevent any 
progress and advance of their civilization, if 
the Arab world will be allowed to survive at 
all." Of the one hundred and twenty Arab 
writers on the Isroel-Arab conflict thirty base 
their argument on the Protocols of Zion and 
seem to be accepting lock, stock and barrel its 
demonology, only replacing the myth of Jewish- 
Communist-Capitalist conspiracy by the myth 
of Zionist-Imperialist world plot. One is no 
less horrified and indeed dumbfound to see 
Soviet Russia, and horrible dictu Eastern 
Germany, giving sustenance to this type of 
neo-racism, with all the incalculable con¬ 
sequences it may have. 

Political apathy and socied subjection 

Under Ottoman despotism the Arab masses 
had for centuries lived in a state of com¬ 
plete political afxithy and social subjection. 
Almost overnight they gained political aware¬ 
ness. But in view of the absence of any 
tradition of channelled and orderly popular 
self-expression and institutions of self-govern¬ 
ment, no wonder that any turn of events would 
be answered by them with an eruption of 
mob excitement and mob violence. Here was 
a tremendous temptation to politicians of 
the demagogical type to outbid each other 
in their anti-Israel zeal and fanatical agitation. 
Lacking a realistic appreciation of their own 
strength and of the power of the adversary, 
the Arabs gave themselves up to dangerous 
day dreams of campaigns of total destruction, 
visions of imminent conquest by way of a 
simple walk through, relishing images of fire 
and slaughter. They were kept at a pitch of 
excitement by the belief that Israel was only 
something provisional, capable and indeed 
destined to be done away with sooner or 
later, and not something feat has come to 
stay and covild not be removed from fee face 
of the earth, both because the Israelis would 
never let themselves be annihilated and be¬ 
cause fee world would never allow it. 

This state of things did not start with Nasser 
and was not crewed by him out of nothing. 
Nasser's role consisted in focusing all fee mor¬ 
bid sentiments into a compact ideoloqy and 



the disparate and sporadic activities aimed 
at making life for Israel impossible into a 
systematic and sustained long range policy, 
and above all the spring board for the unifica¬ 
tion of the Arab world under his own leader¬ 
ship. Nasser's long range policies were not 
allowed to mature. It was Syria, a country 
which has experienced some ten revolutions, 
coups and violent changes of government 
within a period of eighteen years, that be¬ 
came the chief irritant in the Middle East, 
more precisely on the Northern border of Israel, 
and made the conflagration inevitable. Poli¬ 
tical instability, the long standing claim to be 
*|lhe powerhouse of revolutionary-nationalist 
ideas in the Arab world, finally the exception¬ 
ally favourable strategic position of the Syrian 
outposts of the high ridge above the valley 
of Hulah and Jordan, where Israeli settlements 
form sitting targets, were calculated to con¬ 
ceal the intrinsic weakness of Syria, with not 
much of on army and a shaky economy, and 
endless internal strife 

The Syrians were determined to force the 
hand of their Arab sister-countries, and in¬ 
deed of their powerful non-Arab patron in the 
North, confident that the real job would be 
done for them by others. They lustily engaged 
in incessant shelling of Israeli settlements and 
sniping at farmers pushing the plough, and 
in training and sending saboteurs across the 
border, in preparation for what they loudly 
proclaimed to be the people's guerilla war 
after the model of Algeria and Vietcong, en¬ 
tirely oblivious of the incongruity of the 
analogy. 

The Arab-Israel conflict assumed in the 
course of years the dimensions of on inter¬ 
national irritant of the first order. That was 
inevitable in a world in which great powers 
angling for positions viewed every case not 
on its own merits, but from the vantage point 
of their globed strategy --- how is this or that 
jssue or move going to 'help us and harm the 
other side. This hub at the vast continental 
crossroads, with rich material wealth in the 
form of oil in the immediate background, has, 
as it were, been created to invite foreign 
manipulation. It was indeed too great an en¬ 
ticement to the local protagonists in the des¬ 
perate tug of war not to seek alliance, collusion 
and plot with one or the other of the con¬ 
tenders. The seething little volcano, never 


ceasing to threaten with eruption was always 
in danger of sweeping into the vortex the vast 
power alignments, even agednst their better 
judgment, but just because of situations get¬ 
ting out of hand and leaving committed parties 
with the prospect of losing allies, interests 
or prestige, if they do not come to the succour 
of their respective clients. In his speech of 
resignation, Nasser invoked the threat of 
Israeli military action against Syria, but also 
stated explicitly that Moscow revealed to him 
the alleged secret plan of Israel, hinting at 
encouragement received from that quarter. 
Bogged down in Yemen, frustrated by the 
monarchial regimes of Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan on the one hand, and seeing a great 
chance in the ferment in Aden and the Sou¬ 
thern tip of the Arab peninsula on the other, 
Nasser seems to have resolved to play for 
the highest stakes: the campaign against 
Israel vras to become the lever with the help 
of which the Yemen deadlock would be 
broken, and the reluctant Arab countries 
would be swept into the all Arab war under 
his own leadership, and South Arabia gal¬ 
vanized into open revolt. Here was the unique 
chance of uniting the Arab world by way of 
a sudden breakthrough. And whatever the 
degree of complicity of Soviet Russia, the 
historian may surmise that the shrewd policy 
makers at the Kremlin were not oblivious of 
the fact that there was the historic chance of 
shoring up, without the loss of a single Russian 
life, while posing or let us scry acting as 
champion of the cause of Arab national libera¬ 
tion and unification, an Empire, of which the 
tzars had never dreamt, stretching from Iron 
to the straits of Gibraltar, from Turkey into 
the Indian Ocean and Africa, with all the 
oil wells and strategic points in that vast area, 
and effecting a most decisive change in the 
balance of the world power. Nasser sends 
his divisions to the south-eastern border of 
Israel. Israel begins to mobilize. The con¬ 
flagration seems imminent. Precisely at this 
moment the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, the world body set up to keep peace 
and prevent its violation in any way, gives 
the order to the fire watching brigade estab¬ 
lished on the Israeli-Egyptian border to keep 
the two protagonists opart, to fold up and go 
home; an unheard of demonstration of the 
ineffectiveness of the U.N. as guardian of 
peace and protector of the weak. Encouraged 
by U.N. capitulation Nasser proclaims the 
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closing ot the Strcdts of Tiron to shipping from 
and to Israel, cm action which Israel, streng¬ 
thened in that resolve by world opinion and 
international law, had for years respeatedly 
stated it would regard as a casus belli. A few 
days later guns begin to roar on all the fron¬ 
tiers of Israel. The state of half peace half 
war maintained by international machinery 
or if one prefers international pretence and 
make-belief was shattered, and the world 
found itself suddenly on the brink of a univer¬ 
sal catastrophe. This time the world had a 
lucky escape. The swiftness of Israeli victory 
overtook everybody by surprise, and faits 
accomplis were established in too decisive a 
manner to be undone, except by a deliberate 
resolve to start a world war. 

No alternative to toted peace 

No one can tell whether this dreary pattern 
of infiltration, sabotage and sniping on one 
hand, and military foray and armed redd on the 
other, with or without the ritual of going 
through the motions at the United Nations, re¬ 
solutions blocked or vetoed, at all events abor¬ 
tive, and with the world press pouring its ex¬ 
cited comment for or against, will not again 
one day — in the near future — erupt into a 
conflagration which may be so violent and so 
prolonged os to moke another such lucky 
escape impossible. The world just cannot 
allow this to happen. And if intrinsically for 
more important and more vital trouble spots 
such as Berlin, Kashmir, Korea, Cuba (one 
bungles at the mention of Vietnam) appear 
to have been at least temporarily nei^cdized, 
it is not beyond the wisdom and the power 
of men of goodwill to remove that international 
irritant on the eastern shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Surely that state of half-peace half¬ 
war must not be allowed to go on. In view 
of the permanent danger of its erupting into 
total war, there is no alternative to total peace. 


end in itself, on interest ctU of its own, cmd 
that also other nations view Isrg^ in then 
light, because they recognize the right cmd 
are convinced of the importemee of a Fewish 
State in the family of nations. And because 
they ore acutely aware of the xuiimaginoble 
wrong and danger in any attempt to unde 
th^ fact of Israel's existence. 

The way to alleviate Arab neurosis on the 
point of Israel is to impress upon them these 
facts so as to make them receptive to issues 
and aspects which in their self-absorbed fixa¬ 
tion they ore just unable to notice and grasp 
and adjust themselves to. They will then 
succeed in seeing Israel in its right proper* 
tions, indeed even themselves — as having 
done all in their power to save their honour 
and standing among the nations, ^and, it may 
be hoped become disposed to make a new 
start. There is no dishonour in recognizing 
also the rights of others, and in acknowledg¬ 
ing that the world's demand from the Arabr 
to recognize Israel as a rightful neighbour is 
infinitely less injurious to the survival, pro¬ 
sperity and power of tlie Arab world and Arab 
civilization as such than the order to Israel 
to cease to exist — addressed to the people 
of Israel, Jewry and the world as a whole. 

The Israelis have no more ardent wish than 
to withdraw Israel from the vortex of global 
rivalries, than to be spared the role of a 
plaything in the confrontation between the 
super powers. Once relieved of the nightmare 
of mortal peril, inspired by a sense of greater 
security, it would feel free to make concessions 
and meet its adversaries half-way. There 
would just no longer be the justification for 
that agonizing feeling that not an inch could 
be yielded in that deadly tug of war, which 
allows no relenting. 

Once more, there is no alternative to total 
peace. All may be gained from it, everything 


In the first place the world should moke 
every effort to cure the Arabs from the morbid 
illusion, that Israel was only as it were an 
accident, an episode and destined to dis¬ 
appear, if only the Arab knew and succeed¬ 
ed in doing the right thing at the right time, 
and allying themselves with the right allies. 
It has furthermore to be brought home to the 


stands to be lost without it. Total peace in 
this area is a world interest. It should be on 
encounter face to face across the table'bet 7 
ween the protagonists themselves in g(bod- 
will and good faith, with the Powers dStrfin^ 
not as big bullies, but as friendly and dis¬ 
interested bearers of a world mission, the‘ob¬ 
ject of which is to e:?tinguish embers cmd to 


Arabs that Israel was no one's irastrument, not 
a function of some wider designs, not a bridge- 
h^d to any im^riedist q^airotions, but an 


widen areas of cooperation in the worldi in-* 
stead of confining the nations into 
camps, with the H. Bomb lurking bdh^j!^ 
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,^No one really ^ows what will happen when 
the schoolbells ring this month on the West 
Bonk and in Gaza. Even the man in Israel who 
knows the most about education in these 
places — Mr. Yosef Gctdish of the Ministry of 
Education — admits that "we won't know until 
the schools open how many teachers and 
pupils will show up for school." 

The Military Government has invited several 
experts from the Ministry of Education to 
survey facilities and ready them for the new 
school-year. Their work is coordinated by 
Mr. Gadish, an Assistant Director-General 
whose normal responsibility is education for 
Israeli Arabs. 

Wherever possible, the idea is to restore 
facilities as they functioned before. But this is 

Back to school on 


School! in aroag now in Iirael handa oro due 
to open in cr lew dayg. There ore about 
300.000 pupilg in the areoe. 

One oi the big problenu is to provide new 
text books —mony oi the eld ones were filled 
with vicious onti-Israel propaganda. Mr. Yimei 
Gadish, who is conducting the operation tells 
what is being done by the Israeli authorities 
to prepare for the opening. 


not always possible. One of the biggest jobs, 
for instance, is a major overhaul of textbooks. 

"Every second textbook on the West Bank 
and in Gaza has been rejected as unsuitable." 
Mr. Gadish said. These books contain pas¬ 
sages inculcating hatred of Israel and the 
Jewi^ people. The books used in UNRWA 
(United Nations Relief and Works Agency) 
schools were no less offensive than those in 
government schools, it was found. 

Not only history, geography and literature, 
but even grcpnmar lessons were full of hate 
propaganda. A West Bank Arabic grammar 
for the fourth to sixth grades read: "The home¬ 
land has been stolen." "The Arabs will not 
rest until their Paradise is returned to them." 
"Holy War is a duty." "The enemy was routed." 
"Our army has routed the enemy." Our army 
has tom the enemy apart." ’"libe number of 
survivors is very smdll." "We^dhcdl not allow 
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the enemy to enjoy the benefits of our good¬ 
ness." 

The Teachers 

Of the humanities subjects, only the foreign 
language textbooks — English in the West 
Bonk and Gaza schools, English and French 
on the Golan Heights--were completely free 
of anti-Israeli phrases, since these books were 
printed abroad. The scientific textbooks were 
generally not "contaminated." 

The Herculean task of reading through all 
the textbooks was divided up among Israel's 
inspectors for Arab education. 

The unsuitable books are being removed 
from schools. New books are being printed 
based on the texts for Israeli Arab schools. 

Teachers will not be screened. "We ore j 
inviting cdl teachers in the Occupied Areas to 

the West Bank and 

continue at their jobs. This goes for principals 
and regional supervisors as well," Mr. Gadish 
said. "Of course, the teachers must recog¬ 
nize that there will be a change. All teaching 
of the hatred of peoples and the destruction 
of states, including of course the State of Israel, 
must be eliminated. Those teachers who 
cannot accept this principle will be asked to 
leave." 

Mr. Gadish said it is too early to know the 
effect of the calls from the Amman govern¬ 
ment urging West Bank teachers not to co¬ 
operate with Israel and promising to send 
their salaries through some undetermined chan¬ 
nels. So for, not a single West Bank teacher 
has refused to accept wages paid by the 
Israel Military Government, for June and July 
(they plan to pay for August as well). "If 
there was a complaint, it was only that the 
salpries were not paid quickly enough," Mr. 
Gadish said. 'g 

School buildings ore also being prepared 
for the autumn term. Where the Israel Army 
had taken up residence in schools, the soldiers 
hove been ordered to move out. In Gaza, 
some buildings were destroyed completely 
and new quarters must be sought. Where 
damage was less, repairs ore being carried 
out by Israel's Public Works Department. 
Routine annual repairs ore olso carried out>. 

On the West Bank, work has resumed on 11^ 
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schools which were under construction when 
the War began 

Many aspects of the educational system will 
remain the same. Boys and girls attend sepa¬ 
rate schools. There is nothing objectionable 
about the West Bank school uniform, so it will 
stay. The day of rest is Friday. Schoolchild¬ 
ren in Moslem districts learn the Koran. Books 
will continue to be supplied free for element¬ 
ary schools and at a nominal charge for high 
schools. Government high schools, as well os 
elementary and junior high scahools, will 
continue to be free. 

As for the Hebrew language, "We don't in¬ 
tend to begin the first day of school with 
lessons in Hebrew. In the course of the year, 
we'll evaluate the matter," Mr. Gadish said. 
On the other hand, if a demand for Hebrew 
should come from the Arab parents or teach¬ 
ers themselves, the Ministry would gladly do 
its best to provide instruction. 

Size of Claaees 

All in all, Mr. Gadish said, there are 200,000 
school pupils on the West Bank, 100,000 in the 
Gaza strip and a small number who remain 
on the Golan Heights. On the West Bonk, 20 
per cent go to UNRWA schools, in Gaza, 60 
per cent. 


While the West Bank has 950 schools, the 
entire Gaza strip has only 170 schools. It is 
understood that schools operated in two shifts 
in Gaza There was no concept of a maximum 
size class in any of these territories. "We 
found classes with as many as 72 pupils," Mr. 
Gadish reports. It seems that there is no 
shortage of teachers, however, and two-thirds 
of them hold teachers' certificates. 

Iordan in 1945 adopted a Compulsory Edu¬ 
cation Low. It provided for free and compul¬ 
sory education for six years of elementary 
school and three years of junior high. Kinder¬ 
gartens are almost unknown, and where they 
exist, they ore run by charitable organizations. 
After the ninth grade, every Jordanian pupil 
takes a state examination. If he passes, he is 
entitled to three years of free senior high 
school. 

Gaza had no compulsory education law of 
its own but the Education Law of Egypt was 
extended to Gaza. In its general outlines it is 
similar to the Jordanian Low, and a compar¬ 
able legal situation existed in the Golan 
Heights under Syrian rule. 

However, in practice, these Compulsory 
Education Lows were not enforced. Age six 
is school-starting age in Jordanian territories, 
but statistics show that only 24 per cent of 
West Bank six-year-olds were in school last 
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year. Many would come to register at age 
• seven or eight — and of course, would begin 
in the first grade. 

By the ages of seven to 12, some 74 per cent 
of West Bankers are in school. At age 13-14, 
the figure drops to 50 per cent, and at 15-18, 
it falls to 27 per cent. The percentage of girls 
in school is significantly lower than that of 
boys. A mere 13 per cent of West Bank girls 
continued to senior high school, 

(By way of comparison, among the Arab 
sector of the State of Israel, 84 per cent of 
children aged 5-13 are in school. Those who 
are not are mostly Beduin.) 

Higher Education 

Ramallah is the West Bank's centre for high¬ 
er education. It has two teachers' seminaries 
operated by UNRWA and a third which be¬ 
longed to the Jordanian government There is 
also a private two-year college in Ramallah 
which is connected with an American univer¬ 
sity. 

Other West Bank and Gaza residents were 
accustomed to get their higher education in 


Cairo, Damascus or Beirut. Some attended 
the three-yeor-old University of Ammon, which 
has 500 students. 

Curiously, there is a Jewish-founded institu¬ 
tion of higher learning on the West Bank. It 
is located, of all places, in the town of 
Tulkarm. 

Back in British Mandate days, the famed 
Kadoorie, a Jew of Iraq origin who had made 
a fortune in Hongkong, donated funds for an 
agricultural school in Palestine, which the 
British Mandatory Government divided to set 
up two schools. One was for Jews, the well- 
known Kadoorie Agricultural School neoji^ 
Mount Tabor. The second wets a school for^ 
Arabs at Tulkarm. 

The Tulkarm agricultural college takes 
students after high school matriculation and 
trains them for two years to become teochers 
of agriculture or scientific subjects, or to be 
agricultural advisers to farmers. The Ameri¬ 
can Point-Four Programme after World War 
II poured nearly $800,000 into the college for 
laboratories and dormitories. Last year, it 
had 300 students, including many from the 
East Bonk. 
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Martha Gellhom courtesy; the Manchester guardian 

David and Goliath —Arab Version 


For the best port of a month I have been 
listening to Palestinian Arabs in West Jordan 
and the Gaza Strip. It always started well. 
Arabs have charming manners, though some¬ 
what less charming to their own women, and 
are often fine to look at. Wherever we were, 
we sat in a circle, group formation, drank 
coffee from tiny cups, and conversed like rea¬ 
sonable people Then suddenly all was lost. 

^ "Bethlehem was bombed all day!" one cries 
But there is Bethlehem, intact and rosy in the 
afternoon light. "The Jews came to every 
house in Nablus, shooting. Our youths defend¬ 
ed their homes. Two hundred were killed, 
women, children, boys, at least 200." And 
there are the houses, solid, unmarked, of cut 
stone, and on a later visit, calmer counsel 
reduced the number of civilian deaths to 19; 
still incredible. Where? How? We agree there 
was no fighting here. We agree that the 
town is untouched except for a fevy build¬ 
ings at the southern entrance We agree that 
this damage is minimal. Yes, the "youths" 
were probably "shooting a bit" from the now 
lightly pock-marked police post out there, 
perhaps also from the nearby buildings. No 
records, no circumstantial evidence. It is 
comforting to feel certain that people are alive 
and well, whom propaganda has killed 

In a Gaza Strip refugee camp, a very 
fat, pleasant-faced old man, surrounded by 
his buxom wife and eight stout healthy off- 
j. Spring, announced with terror, "The Jews shoot 
' every man, woman and child they see in the 
street." He had witnessed this crime? No. Then 
he must have heard the shots? No. The camp 
was an oasis of peace; not one shot had been 
fired anywhere near it; and the Israelis, poised 
to kill, were five dusty young soldiers, sitting 
on a wall across the main road, as guards for 
the large camp warehouse. 

There is logic in this new post-war Arab 
propaganda. Before the Third Arab-Israel 
War, intoxicated by every propaganda drug, 
these Arabs truly expected to wipe out Israel. 
For once, they had reason to believe their 
propaganda, considering the becnatiful billion¬ 
aire Russian weaponry of the Egyptians, and 
the size and might of the Arab armies. Even 
as civilians, they could hope to take some 
part in the glorious victory, since the Jorda¬ 
nian and Egyptian Governments distributed 


weapons lavishly to the population in West 
Jordan and the Gaza Strip. 

Propaganda need 

If the Six Day War can be made to seem 
a nightmare, a hell of fire and flying steel, 
if their sufferings were unparalleled, defeat 
becomes justified. And the Israelis become 
more hateful, evil, ruthless. The roles are re¬ 
versed: David is changed into Goliath. This 
logic clearly dominates official Arab propa¬ 
ganda. It accounts for the casualty figures 
put out by Jordan (an original claim of 25,000 
civilian and military deaths is lowered to 
15,000) and for reports of "the fury of war," 
peril and shattered homes, which drove 200,000 
refugees to seek safety across the Jordan 
River. The land must lie in rubble, for propa¬ 
ganda purposes. 

Happily for the Arabs in the war zones, 
and heartening for us all, the fact is that the 
Third Arab-Israel War, the Six Day War, 
scarcely touched the Arab civilian population. 
I am not talking about Arab emotions, I am 
talking about real war: death and destruction. 
The difference is self-evident like the difference 
between civilian life in London and New 
York during World War II. 

Before this recent conflict, an estimated 
1,500,000 civilians lived in West Jordan, the 
Gaza Strip, Syrian Hill villages within the 
Syrian Maginot Line and the adjacent Syrian 
garrison town of Kuneitra, and two Egyptian 
towns on the edge of the Sinai Desert. 
Those were the Arab civilian war zones. 
Some 410,000 Israeli citizens also lived in 
war zones: on their side of Jerusalem, under 
sweeping Jordanian artillery fire for 52 hours; 
on populous Israel form land along the entire 
Syrian frontier, shelled by Syrian artillery 
for four days; in the narrow waist of Israel 
from Tel Aviv to Netanya, hit by sporadic 
Jordanian artillery fire for two days. Nearly 
two million civilians were therefore at risk. 

I submit that a total of two hundred dvilians, 
Arab and Israeli, everywhere, throughout the 
war, is the highest conceivable number of non- 
combatants killed. 

• 

All the dead are to be pitied and mourned; 
none should be exploited for propaganda. In 
my opinion, that death toll is still too high; 1 
am glad to think that fewer human beings lost 
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their lives. (The military casualties are tragic 
enough.) But I accepted Arab statements on 
the spot, even though they denied the evid¬ 
ence before our eyes. 1 checked at hospitals, 
talked with Arab mayors, ordinary Arab resi¬ 
dents, priests, U.N.R.W.A. (United Nations Re¬ 
lief and Works Agency) staff, and scoured the 
war zones to see the actual damage of war in 
cities, towns, villages, refugee camps. 

No bombing 

From England eastwards around the world 
to Japan, adults remember civilian war as 
bombing from the air: a horror. The people 
of Vietnam know this sort of war, with agony. 
Bombs are the mass destroyers of civilians and 
their homes. In the entire Six Day War, the 
Israel Air Force dropped 10 to 15 light bombs 
on one civilian target, the Syrian garrison 
town of Kuneitra 

Kuneitra (population 30,000) lies immediate¬ 
ly behind the fortified Syrian Hills, a Middle 
Eastern Maginot Line. The Israel Army and 
Air Force attacked these jDositions and Kunei¬ 
tra on the fifth day of the war. Below Kunei¬ 
tra, the Syrian villages between the military 
strong-points were vacated before the battle 
began. It is unlikely that the Syrian Army 
Command, in its minor Pentagon Headquart¬ 
ers at the edge of Kuneitra, had not also 
evacuated the army families from the town. 
Kuneitra was deserted when the Israel Army 
entered it on the afternoon of the sixth and 
last day of the war. 

Twice, the Israel Air Force operated in civi¬ 
lian inhabited areas. Israel planes gave close 
support to infantry fighting on the hills behind 
Jenisalem, and again on the road to Gaza 
town. No one denies the accuracy of the Israel 
Air Force; bombs did not rain by accident, 
away from military targets, all over helpless 
civilians. 

After bombing, the doom of civilians is 
to live on a battiefield, pounded by artillery 
and overrun by soldiers fighting in the streets 
and through their houses. In West Jordan, 
civilians live in Jenrsalem, in nine small towns, 
20 refugee camps, and some 350 rural settle¬ 
ments. The war was 70 hours long. The Jor¬ 
danian Legion and Israel Army fought in only 
three inhabited areas: Jerusalem, mainly on 
the surrounding hills (civilian deaths, 25): a 
border town Kalkilya (15); a border village 
Ya'Bad(16). The passage of war caused civi¬ 
lian deaths in Jenin (2), Nablus (19), Tulkarm 
(30), Ramcdloh (2), Bethlehem (7), and the 
village of Beit Mersem (1). All refugee camps 
were intact Israel civilian wqi^ deaths were in 


Israeli Jerusalem (15), in the remaining Israel 
war zones (8). Artillery fire destroyed Israel pro¬ 
perty and farmland; jpeople stayed in shelters. 

In the Gaza Strip, civilians live in three 
towns, eight refugee camps, and in innumer¬ 
able single farm-houses and clusters of 
houses. During approximately 28 hours of war, 
the Israel Army and combined Palestine Liber¬ 
ation Army and Egyptian units fought along 
the road from the Strip's southern entronce'^ 
into the southern section of Gkiza town. No 
refugee camps were hit. Judging by visible 
war damage, hospitals, talks with refugees, 

I conclude ^at 10 civilians is the highest 
probable death toll, ^ 

Significantly, neither the Egyptian nor 
Syrian Gksvernments made any claim of civi 
lion deaths when announcing their combat 
casualty figures. The heaviest battle of the 
war was fought in the Sinai Desert, away 
from all civilian habitation On the edge of 
the Sinai Desert, the town of El Arish lay out¬ 
side the bottle zone, undamoged. Entered on 
the sixth day of the war, the town of Kantara 
on the Suez Canal was almost totally evacuat¬ 
ed. It shows signs of small-arms sniping al its 
entrance on the desert side. For 38 hours, 
Israel and Syrian forces fought in the military 
positions on the Syrian Hills, in gun emplace¬ 
ments, bunkers, trenches and in three deserted 
villages between these positions. Early wit¬ 
nesses and later observation indicate that there 
were no civilians in the battle zone during the 
hours of combat and that the estimated 300 
civilians now in Kuneitra returned to their 
homes, as the whole Druse population return¬ 
ed to its villages, after the ceasefire. 

Possibly, but one can hope with reason not 
probably, there could have been 50 more civi¬ 
lian casualties in damaged private cars and 
isolated buildings along some major roads in 
West Jordan and the main Gaza road. A 19- 
year-old Israeli soldier hitch-hiking back to 
his post in West Jordan, explained this war 
perfectly “The General say and every soldier 
understand we fighting armies not peoples." 
It was a war between armies, mercifully re¬ 
mote from the people. 

Fortunately, Israelis are not addicted to 
propaganda. Propaganda is the begetter of 
hate and hate is the begetter of killers. Per¬ 
haps, as time goes on. the Arabs in Israel-held 
territory will decide that peace is more re-* 
warding than propaganda. There ore hopeful 
signs: Bethlehem is a joyous boom town, full 
of Israeli tourists; and the Israelis cannot 
squeeze into their municipal swimming pool 
in Jerusalem because it is full of Arabs. 
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Flour irom Israel Govt, slocks 
arrives at a relugee camp and 
IB earned into warehouse for 
distribution to the population. 



Return 
of the refugees 

—how it is done 


When the smoke of war began to lift on 
lune 10, most Israelis were confident that the 
smashing military victory had opened the way 
tor a new and happier era in Israel's relations 
with the Arab states. Now our neighbours 
rwould see reason. Now peace was in the 
offing. And now hnally the Arab refugee 
problem would be solved. 

Then came reports that tens of thousands 
of West Bank Arabs had fled and were still 
fleeing lo Transjordan. This after the war 
which was to solve the refugee problem - 
not create a new one. 

Atrocities had not been committed. Occu¬ 
pation policy on the West Bank was liberal 
from the start. Why were they crossing? 

Journalists, local and foreign, rushed to 
Allenby Bridge to interview the refugees. The 
foreign correspondents, in pursuit of "good 
material." stressed the refugees' plight and 
the suffering of the trek. 


Within a week Israel's moral position had 
changed from underdog to victor, to conqueror. 
For world opinion, adjustment was simple. 
Sympathy shifted to the refugees. Israel be¬ 
came subject to attack. 

For Israelis such a facile switch was not 
possible. They were in no mood to feel guilty 
about a victory which had delivered them 
from destruction, or its inevitable consequences 
in human suffering. But they were also in no 
mood to surrender their optimism about a new 
future. 

Paralleling these puzzlements at home was 
pressure abroad. At the U.N., Israel's diplo¬ 
matic skills and connections were stretched 
to the limit to withstand the concerted on¬ 
slaught of the Soviet-Arab offensive. Finally, 
even Israel's friends pressed for a demonstra¬ 
tive act of good will on the refugees to out¬ 
flank the enemy. * 

It was in this context of optimism mixed 
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with perplexity, coupled with mounting inter¬ 
national pressure that the Government, on 
Judy 2, announced its readiness to accept the 
return of the refugees who had gone to Trans¬ 
jordan immediately after the June 5 war. 

The machinery for the return went imme¬ 
diately into effect and a deadline was set for 
August 10. But then suddenly the atmosphere 
shifted. Jordan balked. It was not prepared 
to accept the refugee application forms with 
their official State of Israel imprint. Soon after, 
Ammon Radio began a campaign designed to 
incite the residents of the West Bank to resist 
Israel rule. Every expression of non-ooopera- 
tion was encouraged. As these signs of in¬ 
transigence became more pronounced the 
earlier hopes of a new future began to shrivel, 
And when some time ago agreement for a 
compromise on the applications was nearing, 
there was already grave doubt whether Israel 
should accept the refugees' return at all. But 
on August 6 at a meeting at Allenby Bridge 
between Jordan, Israel and Red Cross officials 
it was agreed feat forms bearing the imprint 
of both nations would be used, and that the 
deadline for the refugees' return would be 
extended to August 31. 

The some day the Jordanian Finance Minis¬ 
ter told the refugees feat upon their return 
they must be a “thorn in Israel's flesh." Re¬ 
ports arrived feat Jordon, anxious to free itself 
of the economic and security burden of a 
large mass of Palestinicms, was threatening fee 
refugees to force them to return. The refugees 
were being told feat all cdd to them would be 
suspended, and they were encouraged on 
patriotic grounds to return and help free the 
plundered homeland. 

In Israel fee vestiges of optimism were re¬ 
placed by a stem realism. The Cabinet re¬ 
viewed fee entire question cmd after a long, 
and at times heated discussion, decided feat 
while it would not rescind its earlier agree¬ 
ment to permit fee return of fee refugees, fee 
applications would be subject to much stiffer 
security criteria 

It is in these changed circumstances that 
the first returnees began to cross over. During 
preceding weeks the Red Cross transferred all 
the applications to Jerusalem. At the Ministry 
of Interior these forms were given a prelimin¬ 
ary screening. Any appliccint who did not give 
a permanent address in the West Bank was 
outomoticcdly excluded, as were persons 
who CTOSsed before June 7 or after July 10. 
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The names were then examined by security 
officials. 

The weeding out was not a simple process. 
But on inter-ministerial committee headed by 
Director-General of fee Interior Ministry, which 
is in charge of the entire operation, has made 
certain that the actual crossing of those per¬ 
sons admitted for return should be simple and 
smooth. 

Each form has a pink and white coupon. 
The refugee — in most cases the head of a 
family — retains the white coupon. After 
processing here, the pink coupon is returned 
to him with either a stamp of admittance, oi^ 
on fee reverse side, of refusal. Those ad¬ 
mitted must present the two coupons upon 
their arrival at the crossing point together 
wife an identity document carrying their pic¬ 
ture. When the documents are approved, the 
refugee and his family are admitted. Medical 
teams were on hand to give treatment where 
needed. 

According to the plan, the refugees cross in 
regional groups, with persons from northern 
West Bank towns first. 

Lorries await them on the Israel side of the 
bridge to transfer them to their homes. They 
were given food packages for the journey. 

The committee hoped to set a quota for the 
number of persons who cross each day in 
order to assure a smooth transfer. But one 
of fee unknown factors troubling the planners, 
especially with regard to the number of lorries 
feat will be needed, is the amount of personal 
effects the refugees carry with them. 

Customs officials are present, not to collect 
levies, but to prevent anyone from bringing 
over commercial quantities of goods. As one 
official said, “We allow a TV set but not three 
or four." 

Despite the stiff security check a certain 
number of undesirable persons will undoubted¬ 
ly succeed in making the crossing. This is fee 
calculated risk Israel is prepared to take. But 
it is calculated and will not be permitted to 
get out of hand. For the euphoria of those 
first weeks of June has disappeared. Jordan 
itself contributed largely to its disappearance 
by delaying its agreement and its campaign 
of incitement. And it is in this sterner atmos- J 
phere feat the operation was conducted. 
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RETURNEES 
MOSTLY FARMERS 
WITH FAMILIES 


It was mostly felaheen (farmers) and their families 
l^ho crossed the Allenby Bridge over to Israel in the 
sweltering heat of the Lower Jordan Valley. The 
farm workers were returning to their homes in the 
former border towns of Jenin, Tulkarm and Kalkiliya. 
There were a large number of children but few young 
men among the returnees. 

The dozen or so persons interviewed said they 
were happy to be back. They complained of terrible 
conditions m the Jordanian refugee centres. For 
the past two and a half months thev had been in 
a state of tension, with the Jordanian authorities 
spreading incitement. "For me, with the return to 
my home at this minute, all wars with Israel have 
come to an end. Wc are tired, all we need now is 
peace,” said Abdullah Khattab, 57, and father of 
seven children, as he was loading his goods on the 
truck going to Jenin. 

All of the returnees interviewed said they left home 
during the war, except one. Ahmed Badawi Mustafa. 
65, principal of the National school in Tulkarm, said 
he left on July 3 for Jordan to make arrangements 
on payments sent to him by two sons working in 
Kuwait. He said the money will come now through 
a relative in Canada. Mr. Mustafa said his school, 
which is private and has some 400 pupils, will open 
at the beginning of September as scheduled. Having 
heard of the differences between the Ministry of 
Education and the West Bank teachers on textbooks, 
he said he - was going to announce immediately the 
rfjltart of registration "and will teach according to the 
system approved by the Israel authorities.” 

Another resident of Tulkarm was Sheikh Abdul 
Fattah Hamad Odeh, who is also a teacher. A 1930 
graduate of the Cairo Al-Azhar Moslem University, 
Sheikh Odeh said he was also ready to teach his own 
subjects, religion and Arabic, at the loccd Oovemment 
school. Coming back with his wife and seven children 
(aged 6-16), he said "the time has come to find to 
lasting solution to the Israeli>Arab dispute. There 
should be no war again.” Dressed in his traditional 
black robe and turban, the tall Sheikh said it was 
enough for the Arabs and the Jews to suffer from 
fighting and that "the Arab leaders should sit with 
Israel to settle their problem.” 


A 

PRODUCT 

OF 

EHERGENCY 

NEED 

IN 

ISRAEL 



llie now mask being put on 
the inventor’s 3-year old 
daughter, Maya, during the 
testing oi Kie masi. 


A new type of gas mask for children, completely 
different from all existing gas masks, has been in¬ 
vented by Eng. Ferdynand Zawistowski, Senior Lec¬ 
turer in the Faculty of Aeronautical Engineering at 
the Technion, Israel Institute of Technology. 

In the face of an imminent threat of the use of 
poison gases by Egypt. Israel authorities approached 
the Technion with a request to design a new type 
of gas mask for children. Eng. Zawistowski was 
asked to tackle the problem on an emergency basis, 
and after a continuous effort of 50 hours he came up 
with the required solution. 

Eng. Zawistowski told the press that he had three 
objects in mind when he started to work on the 
project. The first was that the mask be simple so 
that mothers without any training could put it on 
their children even in the dark. Second, that the 
mask be made of locally available materials and 
third that it could be produced immediately in large 
quantities without any special tools, as time was 
pressing. 

The new mask is extremely simple. It is made 
of a plastic bucket to which a plastic bag is 
attached. The bucket is placed on the child’s head 
while the plastic bag covers the upper half of its 
body. After the mask is put on, the bag is tightly 
closed at the lower end with a string. To enable 
the child to look out, a window has been assembled 
on the bucket. Air is supplied by a simple rubber 
hand pump which can be operated either by the 
mother or the child. The air passes through a filter 
which is built into two empty instant coffee cans. 
These cans enable easy changing of the filters by even 
untrained parents. The air exhaled by the child leaves 
the mask through a simple rubber one>«ray valve. 


Said Issa Mikbal, 53, of Selt ed-Dahr, near Jenin 
politely refused the refreshment offered to his wife 
and six children. But he expressed his gratitude and 
accepted with a broad smile when he was told the 
offer was e-balash (free of charge). He said he was 
a tailor of Arab dresses, but being a poultry “expert” 
he said he might switch his profession and find work 
in farms “somewhere around Afula.” 


Mr, Zawistowski tested the gask mask on his three 
year old daughter Maya. He also chose a number 
of mothers, of various. strata of education, and had 
them try out the masks on their Chilean. All of 
them succeeded in putting the masks on their children 
without any difficulty and without prior training. 
The children even succeeded in putting the masks 
on each other without difficulty. 
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HOW ISRAEL SHARES 
KNOWLEDGE WITH 
NEWLY ESTABLISHED 
STATES IN AFRICA 

Finding his cor stalled in a remote part of the African interior, 
an Isrhel Ambassodor waited for help. “Shalom.*’ he suddenly heard. 
"Ani yahol I'asor I'ha? (May I help you?). It wos the greeting 
oi an African who had studied in Israel. Today, a tourist moy visit the 
Ben>Zvi Villoge (nomed after Israel's second Resident) in the Central 
African Republic, hear a popular Israel folk-song sung in Swahili, 
meet a Chilean baby named Israeli or pore over a treotise on the 
kibbutz written in Koreon. These are a brief selection of the out¬ 
ward marks of Israel's expanding Programme for International Co¬ 
operation. 


Beginning in 1957 with an invitation to a 
group of Burmese ex-servicemen to learn 
modem agricultural methods and systems of 
co-operation as guests on a moshav, the 
Israeli International Co-operation Programme 
now reaches out to over eighty countries. Its 
growth is the saga of the harnessing of the 
energies of an entire nation. Directed by a 
unit within the Israel Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, the programme has captured the ima¬ 
gination and stirred the enthusiasm of a num¬ 
ber of public and private bodies. 

Ministries have established sections to deal 
with the formulation of projects and the orga¬ 
nisation of training courses for developing 
countries. Israel's academic and vocational 
institutions welcome students from emergent 
States to their regular curricula and design 
syllabuses to fit their special requirements 
Industrial concerns and cultural -institutions 
invite trainees to work in their establishments 
and farming villages are only too eager for 
trainees to live in their midst so as to experi¬ 
ence Isroel methods personally and directly. 

Instructional centres that are unique to 
Israel have been set up to cope with the 
special conditions found in developing coun¬ 
tries. In 1960 the ' General Federation of 
Labour (Histadrut) foundfed the Afro-Asian 
Institute for Labour Studies and Co-operation: 
regular courses, each running from three to 
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four months, cover development problems in 
emergent nations, theoretical and practical 
aspects of industrial and agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion and the role of labour movements and 
trade unionism in national development. 

Israel being itself a pilot-plant of co-opera¬ 
tive enterprise, affords students the opportu¬ 
nity of first-hand observation on the right scale 
and at the closest quarters. Often a course 
includes a period of apprenticeship with a 
co-operative industry or of residence in a kib¬ 
butz or moshav. Many of the trainees ore 
granted fellowshipjs by international and na¬ 
tional labour organisations. 

Since the beginning of the Programme for 
International Cooperation over ten thousand 
trainees hove undergone instruction in Israel. 
Many hove attended short courses, averaging 
four months, which aim at the building up of 
a stratum of skilled middle-level technicians to 
act as intermediaries for the translation of 
theoretical plans into practical activity. The 
most popular of these courses are in branches 
of agriculture. In the present year, students 
from developing countries will be able to 
acquire a simple, basic knowledge of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, agricultural instruction 
and extension, agricultural planning and rural 
development, oo-operative agricultural market¬ 
ing, irrigation in arid zones, irrigation tech- ^ 
niques, poultry breeding and soil fertility. The 




importcoice, in developing countries, of all 
groups sharing in national devetepment has 
stimulated a mounting interest in youth 
leadership courses. 

Students from developing countries have 
enrolled in regular courses at the Hebrevr 
University of Jerusalem and the Haifa Tech- 
nion, usually after an intensive (Tourse in the 
Hebrew language. Today it is not unusual 
on an Israel campus to hear a Senegalese 
student conversing with his Nigerian neigh¬ 
bour in the speech of the Bible. An African 
graduate in Political Science of the Hebrew 
University was recently posted to Jerusalem 
as his country's Consul 

^ Every Israeli expert sent out on a mission 
at the invitation of the Government of a deve¬ 
loping country is the embodiment of the 
pioneer spirit of his own country. Usually 
because he is in the middle of a similar pro¬ 
ject at home, or has just completed one, he 
rises eagerly to the challenge of adapting 
what he knows to new conditions, of not only 
teaching overseas, but also — and hardly 
less essentially - of learning himself what 
may be of value in solving problems that will 
face him, when he gets back home. 

The dignity of labour is a cornerstone of 
Israel society and ethics, and it is natural and 
instinctive foi him, when he is on the distant 
job, to roll up his shirt sleeves, put on overalls 
and join the people of the place in absolute 
identification in the sweat and toil of realising 
projects tlie hard way, as well as in the intel¬ 
lectual and theoretical stages of planning. 

A new feature is the itinerant or "on-the- 
spot" course in the country of invitation. These 
have the twofold advantage of maximum 


adaptotion to local conditions and minimum 
disruption of work and social patterns, not to 
speak of the great monetary savings effected. 
Already more than three thousand students 
hove attended courses in agriculture, con¬ 
struction, co-OF>eration, local government and 
public administration. 

An extension of "on-the-spot" training was 
the opening of the Kenya-Israel School of 
Social Work in Machakos, as a joint under¬ 
taking of the two Governments. Staffed by 
Israelis, though Kenyans now qualifying for 
degrees in Social Work in the Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity will in due course take over responsibility 
for teaching and for administration, the school 
runs two-year courses to prepare women 
social field workers to guide their folk in 
adjustment to modern ways of life. Over and 
above her theoretical studies, each ospiran* 
must do a period of practical duty in a hospi¬ 
tal, health centre, settlement scheme or rural 
council in her own community under the 
supervision of the school staff. 

■The capacity of a country to help others 
once there is the will to help them, is not re¬ 
stricted by dimensions or area wealth. Israel 
has been able to use its own development 
experience as a basis for its comparable pro¬ 
jection of aid abroad. Its own insistent need 
for improvisation at home has given it a knack 
of adapting basic plans to corresponding real¬ 
ities elsewhere. And, what is more, as itself 
a beneficiary of international development edd, 
Israel is grateful and proud to be in a modest 
position to assist other sister nations in attain¬ 
ing the economic independence that is in¬ 
dispensable to true and all-pervading world 
peace. 


AN ISRAELI DOCTOR AT 
WORK IN ONE OF THE 
CLINICS OPENED BY ITS 
MEDICAL MISSION IN AN 
AFRICAN STATE ■ 



lara*! shares its experiance 
and knowledge with many 
oi the newly-established 
States m Airica and Asia 
In addition to sending me¬ 
dical aid missions and in¬ 
structors in Pediatrics and 
Hygiene it has also assis¬ 
ted such countries ot the 
Central Alrican Republic, 
Togo, Liberia, Tanzania, 
Niger and Senegal, to 
mention only a lew. by 
sending out Nahal otticars 
and odvisory missions to 
establish youth leadership 
courses and training iarms 
on the pattern of Israel's 
Nahal-Israel Pioneer Fight¬ 
ing Youth. 
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A NOVEL DEVICE 


An ingenious device for washing 
laboratory glassware which has 
been in contact with radio-active 
materials was developed recently 
at the Weizmann Institute of 
Science here. The new “dish¬ 
washer," designed by Mr. Shlomo 
Avital, a senior technician in the 
Biochemistry Section in the labo¬ 
ratory of Prof. David Elson, saves 
the Institute some IL. 70,000 a 
year. Absolutely safe and very 
efficient, it functions along the 
familiar lines of the standard spray 
glass-washing equipment found in 
all restaurants and snack-bars. 

Up until now, all contaminated 
lab glassware at the Institute has 
been buried deep in the ground 
after use and never used again in 
any way. Now, thanks to a unique 
reversal of the usual application 
and modification of scientific 
equipment for non-scientific use, 
thousands of test tubes can be uti¬ 
lized repeatedly and without any 
danger to the people who handle 
them. 

Mr. Avital, who came to Israel 
from Morocco in 1949, has been 
responsible for a number of other 
appliances now in general use 
throughout the Weizmann Insti¬ 
tute, including an instrument 
which repeatedly dispenses hecu- 
rately measured amounts of 
liquids. 


TECHNION 
STUDENTS LAUNCH 
SMALL ROCKET 


An interesting student extra¬ 
curricular project came to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion when recently 
one morning Technion students 
fired a single stage rocket which 
they had built. 

The rocket, which was propelled 
by a solid propellent, lifted a 
payload of 9 pounds to an altitude 
of about 3 miles. It was over three 
feet long and four and a half 
inches in diameter and weighed 
30 pounds. The rocket motor had 
a thrust of 300 kilos which enabled 
it to develop a speed of 500 
metres per second. 

The {Miyload of the rocket con¬ 
sisted of smoke bombs which went 
off during the flight for easy visual 
tracking of the rocket’s flight. 

The technical supervisor for the 
project was Eng. Efraim Michaeli, 
who received his M.Sc. degree in 
Mechanical Engineering at the 
Technion last week, and the super¬ 
visor in the Faculty of Aeronauti¬ 
cal Engineering was Dr. Ya’akov 
Timnat. 

This project was a joint under¬ 
taking of the Faculty of Aeronau¬ 
tical Engineering and the Israel 
Astronautical Society. 


Built and launched by 
the students of the Tech¬ 
nion, this rocket roocbed 
a speed of 500 metres 
per second and rose to a 
height of obout 3 miles. 








Mr Simon Smith oi Liberia extends greet¬ 
ings to the academic stall on the occa- 
Sion of graduation ceremonies. 


Musa Koyima of Uganda receives 
his Bachelo’’ of Science Diploma. 


Mr Phihppos Michaehdes ol l^renia, 
Cyprus, receiving hia Bachelor ol Scienc# 
Diploma Summa Cum Laude. 


Recently more than 3,000 
guests attended the Gradual 
tion Day ceremony at the 
Technum, Israel*$ Institute of 
Technology, Haifa, -when 799 
graduates from all over the 
wffrld were awarded degrees. 

Mr. Simon Smith of 
Liberia, who represented the 


CRADUATIOR 

DAY AT 

THE TECHHIOH 


students from developing 
countries, paid tribute to 
Technian for providing high 
level of engineering and 
scientific education. 

With a total enrolment of 
more than 5,000 students, 
Technion is one of the major 
engineering and scientific 
institutions in the world. 


trom Aliica and Asia. 
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NEW METHOD FOR DETERMINING SENSITIYITT 
TO PENZCILUN DEVELOPED 


A new method for determining 
sensitivity to penicillin, a sensiti¬ 
vity which may endanger a pati¬ 
ent’s life, was recendy developed 
at the Weizmann Institute of 
Science, Rehovodi. 

It is the work of Joseph Hai¬ 
movich, a student at the Peinberg 
Graduate School, who evolved the 
method under the guidance of Prof. 
Michael Sela of the Institute’s 
Chemical Immunology Section. 

The importance of this procedure 
stems from the fact that it can be 
used to detect extremely minute 
quantities of antibodies and that 
the test can be made outside the 
body. Hitherto, sensitivity to peni¬ 
cillin was determined by injecting 
a patient with a small quantity 
of the chemical; if there was no 


reaction, he was given a larger 
injection. However, if the patient 
was allergic to penicillin, the 
initial injection sometimes had 
dangerous consequences. 

The development of a better 
test involved, first of all, a system 
of detecting extremely small con¬ 
centrations of antibodies to chemi¬ 
cal compounds. When the system 
had been evolved, the researchers 
went on to test its effectiveness 
with penicillin. 

They "bound” a quantity of pe¬ 
nicillin to viruses. They then ex¬ 
tracted from the blood of a person 
known to be allergic to penicillin 
a serum which they assumed 
would contain the antibodies caus¬ 
ing such an allergy. In the next 
stage, they "attacked” the peni¬ 


cillin "bound" to tne vmises ana 
faund that most of the viruses, 
which "represented" the penicillin, 
had been neutralized. 

This proved that the serum 
contained antibodies to penicillin. 
But this was not enough. They 
had to determine whether these 
were the same antibocfies which 
cause the allergy. They knew that 
when serum is heated, allergy- 
causing antibodies (but not others) 
are destroyed. So they heated the 
serum from the blood of a num¬ 
ber of people and found that 
where these people were allergic 
to penicillin, the antibodies wer^ 
destroyed by the heat; otherwise 
the antibodies remained. 

Thus it seems possible, by this 
simple test, to determine whether 
a person is allergic to penicillin. 
However, the method must still 
be tested on a larger scale before 
final conclusions can be drawn. 


WORKSHOP ON REPRODUCTION RESEARCH 


An international workshop on 
Biodynamics (reproduction re¬ 
search) — a field which attempts 
to tackle the problem of the popu¬ 
lation explosion — took place 
lost month in the Department of 
Biodynamics at the Weizmann 
Institute of Science. 

The host and opening lecturer 
was Prof. Moses C. Shelesnyak, 
Head of the Biodynamics Depart¬ 
ment, which conducts a multi-and 


interdisciplinary investigation of 
biological mechanisms involved in 
reproduction. 

The Workshop is concentrating 
on a particular period in the re¬ 
production process, nidation, which 
begins with coition and terminates 
with the implantation of the em¬ 
bryo in the womb. 

The lecturers included, in addi¬ 
tion to the members of the 
Biodynamics Department. sci¬ 


entists from the United States, 
Sweden and Holland. They arc: 
Prof. R. E. Billingham, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Prof. 
John W. Evertt, of Duke Univer¬ 
sity; Prof. Jack Gorski, of the 
University of Illinois; Dr. Richard 
W. Schayer, of the Rockland 
State Hospital, Orangeburg, New 
York; Prof. U. S. von Euler, of 
the Karolinska Institutet, Stock¬ 
holm ; Prof. Seymour Katsh, of 
the University of Colorado; and 
Prof. Marius Tausk, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Utrecht. 


MEETING CHALLENGE OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Proposals designed to enable the of the Weizmann Institute, where 


Weizmann Institute to play an 
increasingly prominent role in the 
development of science-oriented 
industries in Israel were made 
recently by Mr. Meyer W. Weisgal. 
President of the Weizmann Insti¬ 
tute of Science, at a meeting of 
the Institute’s Executive Council 
in Rdiovoth. 

Mr. Weisgal. who was in the 
dudr, said that industrial firms in 
many countries were considering 
setting up plants in the vicinity 
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they could avail themselves of 
its research results and service 
facilities, and also consult its 
scientists. 

He went on to state that two 
companies, one dealing with arti¬ 
ficial membranes and the other 
with X-ray equipment, intended to 
move into the industrial zone near 
the Institute, and that there were 
also groups interested in computer 
development at the Weizmann 
Ipstitutei 


The existing science-based in¬ 
dustries in the nei^bourhood, 
Mr. Weisgal said, included Re- 
hovoth Instruments Ltd., the Israel 
Electro-Optical Industry and 
Miles-Yeda Ltd. Miles-Yeda was 
set up this year to produce and 
market laboratory chemicals deve¬ 
loped at the Weizmatm Institute. 

Mr. Weisgal concluded by stat¬ 
ing that all necessary facilities 
and equipment would be allocated 
for research that could contribute 
to brael’s industrial development, 
which took on particular signifi¬ 
cance in the wake of the Six 
Day War. 
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ISRAEL LAND-SEA ROUTE SEEN AS 
REPLACING SUEZ CANAL 

Arrangements enabling Israel shipping iinns to 
quote costs to shippers from lands to the south 
(Africa and Asia) and the north of the Suez Canal, 
on transport of cargo overland from Elat to Ashdod 
and vice versa, have already been set, according 
to Ministry of Transport spokesmen. 

The quotations were determined following talks 
between the Minister with shipping agencies, Ports 
Authority, overland transport companies and cus- 
l^oms agents, and in consultation with other Govern¬ 
ment ministries. The objective was to set costs 
within Israel levels which would make it possible 
for shippers from abroad to use this avenue as a 
substitute for the Suez Canal. 

In these conversations, the Ministry of Transport 
clarified the effective technical arrangements which 
would assure maximum rapidity in transport bet¬ 
ween the two points. Cargoes most suited for such 
shipping are in the general category, since fuel and 
bulk shipments, which represent most of the Suez 
Canal traffic, would find the cost of the new route 
too high. 

Israeli shipping companies have already been 
sounding out shippers abroad on the matter, and 
it is expected that the negotiations will result in a 
new transport route being opened here. 

ISRAEL SIGNS $ 1.5 M. TRADE PACT 
WITH RUMANIA 

Israel and Rumania recently concluded the final 
details of a $ 1.5 m. trade agreement, involving the 
exchange of Israel citrus for Rumanian lumber 
and wooden crates. This was announced by the 
returning members of an Israel mission which in¬ 
cluded the acting general manager of the Citrus 
Marketing Board, Mr. P. Ginsburg, and its deputy 
general manager. Dr. J. Weissbarg. Mr. Ginsburg 
said the new trade agreement represented a 40 per 
cent increase over last year's. 

EXPORTS FOR 1ST HALF OF 1967 SHOW 
11.3% GAIN 

Exports for January-June 1967 amounted to 
$310 m., a gain of 11.3% over the $ 278.6 m. figure 
for the same period last year. Industrial exports, 
diamonds included, rose by 9.5%, from $ 200.8 m. 
to $ 219.8 m. Citrus went up by 13.9% from $ 66.7 
m. to $ 76.m. 

June exports this year came to $ 27.6 m. com¬ 
pared with $ 39 m. last year. Industrial expoite. 
a diamonds included, hit $ 26.9 m. compared with 
$ 36 m. for June 1966. 


ISRAELIS HELP SET UP SIERRA 
LEONE REFINERY 

Construction of Sierra Leone's first oil refinery is 
proceeding on schedule, under the supervision of 
Haifa Refineries Ltd. 

The civil engineering work is being done by ■ 
Sierra Leone firm in which Solel Boneh Ltd. is a 
pBitner. The site, near Freetown, is now being 
improved with drainage, a network of roads founda¬ 
tions for buildings, installation of storage tanks, 
etc. Welding work is scheduled to begin soon. 

Plans call for the assembly work to begin in 
August with completion scheduled for the end of 
this year. 

The refinery (eventual annual capacity: one- 
half million tons), was planned by Frankel-Litwin 
of Haifa. 

BUYING MISSION FOR 7 US MARKETING 
FIRMS NOW VISITING ISRAEL 

A buying mission consisting of the heads of seven 
major sales firms is now in Israel as the guest of 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry. The firms 
include some of the major food chain supermarkets 
in the United States. 

The presence of the mission here is connected with 
the Ministry’s current programme of increasing the 
volume of foodstuff sales to the US. Contacts in 
this area were made by Minister Zeev Sharef when 
he visited the US last March, when he met with 40 
presidents of major marketing networks and received 
their assurances to help Israeli food products reach 
the American market via their sales channels and 
under their brand names. They also stated that 
they would be prepared to aid in the development 
of new products in this area and to market them 
in their stores. 

This mission is the first of several, representing 
various branches, which is expected to come here 
from the US. The members of the current mission 
are the heads of marketing networks, each of which 
has an annual sales volume of about $ 150 millions. 
“Food Fair", beaded by Mr. Lou Stein, does busi¬ 
ness in the amount of $ 1 billion annually. 

While in Israel, the mission will attend a special 
exhibit of the best in Israeli food production. The 
exhibit has been especially prepared for the guests 
by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, the 
Export Institute, the Israel Company for Fairs and 
Exhibitions, and food producers. Mission members 
are expected to visit*' certain plants and, in tiie 
measure that they Will find suitable items, will 
proceed immediately to place orders. The mission 
will be in Israel for about two weeks. 
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Excerpts from 

press conjerence held by 
Foreign Minister of Israel 
Mr, Abba Eban 
on Tuesday, 6 September 1967 



Mr. Eban; At the conclusion of our Cabinet yesterday, 
a brief statement was made about the deci¬ 
sions adopted by the Heads of the Arab States at their 
conference in Khartoum. We have looked in vain 
for any sign of moderation in the official attitude of the 
Arab States. There are no such signs at all. The 
conference decided on three principles: no recognition 
of Israel, no negotiation with Israel, no peace with 
Israel. In addition to these three lofty principles — 
no recognition, no negotiation and no peace — the 
conference adopted resolutions concerning the restora¬ 
tion to Arab rule of the entire territory of Palestine 
and the strengthening of military preparedness. Now, 
recognition of states, negotiation and peace, are the 
three fundamental principles of the United Nations 
system. If one had to sum up the United Nations 
Charter in three words, those three words would be 
recognition, negotiation and peace. The A^b govern¬ 
ments have ffierefore said that these principles do not 
apply to their relations with Israel. The logic of that 
position is that they can hardly ask for the applica¬ 
tion of these principles in Israel’s relations with them. 

Now, these decisions — no recognition, no negotia¬ 
tion, no peace — cannot by any intellectual or verbal 
acrobatics be described as moderate decisions. There 
is no other instance in the modern history of inter¬ 
national relations of sovereign states reusing to re¬ 
cognize the international personality and sovereign iden¬ 
tity of another state. There is no precedence in modern 
international history for states involved in a conflict 
to refuse to negotiate a resolution of that conflict. 
There is no other case in international history of na¬ 
tions upholding the absence of peace as a national 
policy and an international ideal. The application to 
the present international discussion of the Middle East¬ 
ern problem is obvious. You will recall that at a 
recent session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, it became evident that the majority of the 
World’s governments and altpost the totality of 
the non-Arab and non-Soviet governments in the 
world, believe that the Arab States cannot legiti¬ 
mately ask Israel to change the cease-fire situation 
if they themselves do not change their policy on the 
recognition of Israel and the conclusion of peaceful 
relations based on co-existence and good neighbourliness. 
Now Israel’s position, which is broadly sustained in 
international opinion, is that the cease-fire can only 
be changed if it is a negotiated peace settlement 
establishing mutual recognition and agreed frontiers 
and security arrangements. To believe that the com¬ 
plex situation in the Middle East can be changed with¬ 
out recognition, without negotiation and without peace 
is a very eccentric bdief. **In other words, the Khartoum 
conference voted in favour of immobility and those 
decisions strengthen Isrul’s need and* Israel’s right 
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to maintain her present position until a new situation 
is negotiated between herself and her neighbours. 

I have been asked whether there is any element oi'' 
disappointment in the decisions of the Khartoum con¬ 
ference. It might perhaps have been over-optimistic 
to believe that in so brief a time there could take 
place that fundamental transformation of Arab political 
attitude which is essential for any movement in the 
present situation. We continue to believe that the 
passage of time in the maintenance of the cease-fire 
situation and the maximum exercise of world opinion 
in favour of a negotiated peace settlement, will generate 
a more realistic and balanced attitude. But this has 
not yet happened or at least if there are any movements 
towards greater realism, they have not yet risen above 
the surface, and they have certainly not yet captured 
the official policies or attitudes of Arab States. 


I don’t despair of such changes happening but 
they haven’t happened yet and the moral must be to 
maintain the present situation intact and to allow it 
and the passage of time to exercise a more realistic 
attitude upon our neighbours’ minds. 


QuasUon : You aoid laroel will continue the present 
ceaae-fire lines. 

Mr. Eban: I presume that the Arab Governments, 
when they indefinitely postpone any effort 
to make peace, are aware of the fact of time and its 
effects, its crystallizing effect if you like. But although * 
I’ve said that I don’t see an early prospect of peace, 
that is simply an objective appreciation of the situa¬ 
tion. We would be prepared at any time to negotiate 
peace treaties which would fix permanent and agreed 
frontiers and security arrangements instead of the 
cease>-fire arrangements. But our position is that we 
maintain the cease-fire arrangements until there is 
peace. This is the normal practice in international 
law and in international history. I cannot find any 
instance in which a state which has occupied territories 
in self-defense has ever withdrawn from them in the 
absence of a negotiated agreement with its neighbours, 
defining their political, juridical and territorial relation¬ 
ships. So therefore when we say that we maintain 
the cease-fire, but we. are ready to replace it by agreed 
and secured national frontiers to be negotiated in peace 
agreements, we are simply stating and maintaining the 
normal principles of international law, to which there 
have been no exceptions, except one. There was only 
one exception when a state did pve up territory that 
it had occupied in favour of neighbours which coin 
tinued to regard themselves as at war with it. 


was in 1957. But this is precisely the tragic error, the 
unique exception, that we and others in the international 
community believe should now be avoided. 

Quaatien: 1 baliave thara has baan growing Arab 
rasiatanca to laraali control oi tha West 
Bank. Has Israel yat decided on its policy about 
retaining this territory? 

Mr. Eban; On the first point, about Arab resistance. 

I would not like to exaggerate that becausc 
when one considers the political back ground, the 
extent of the territories, the dimensions of the popula¬ 
tion, 1 think one can say on the whole that the situa¬ 
tion has been one of overwhelming tranquillity. In fact 
there was much more resistance by the inhabitants of 
the West Bank to the occupation of King Hussein 
^han there has been since that occupation came to an 
ll^hd. Much more strikes, demonstrations. On many 
occasions the Arab Legion came to Nablus, surround¬ 
ed it, cutting its electricity and water supply, concen¬ 
trated itself in the eastern part of Jerusalem. There¬ 
fore, I woud think that one should nut look only at the 
isolated expressions of resistance but at the general 
phenomenon of tranquility. 

Now as regards the Israel Government's position on 
the West Bank, that is covered by the decision of the 
Government and the decision of the Knesset on 1 
August, which was made in pursuance of my own re¬ 
port to the Knesset after the Special Session of the 
General Assembly. The decision was that we maintain 
the present situation embodied in the cease-fire agree¬ 
ment and the cease-fire map until peace treaties were 
negotiated. In other words, the cease-fire situation 
applies. It can be changed only by a peace negotiation 
and it is the peace negotiation which should determine 
the agreed frontiers and security arrangements to which 
we aspire. That is our position. 

Question : King Hussain has said ha is datarminad 
to fight until Israel eollapaas. What do 
you believe is the explonation oi hia mUitant hard-line 
at this moment? 

Mr. Eban: I read that statement, that interview, in 
the German periodical with some perple¬ 
xity. For something here is confusing about Jordan’s 
support of the resolutions at the Khartoum confer¬ 
ence. When Jordan says that Jordan does not recog¬ 
nize Israel, is Jordan prepared to accept the reciprocal 
consequence, namely, that Israel in that case docs not 
have to recognize Jordan? Now, the interview is of 
interest in many points. First of all King Hussein 
admitted that it was Jordan who opened fire on the 
Israel front without having been first attacked. I have 
never before seen that stated by him or by the Jordan 
Government so explicitly. He feels he had an obliga¬ 
tion or compulsion to initiate the war against Israel 
but he does not deny that Jordan initiated this war 
against Israel. The strange thing is that he should 
believe that his decision to tear up the 1949 agree¬ 
ment and make war involves him in no responsibility 
and has no affect on his position. If I read that 
article rarefully, I get the fallowing picture of his belief. 
He believes that those who decide to make war and 
, fail must nevertheless be heldup in the some position 
^s if they had not made war at all. Now that's a rather 
d|pinusual belief to hold. The statements about the war 


being inevitable are deplorable. 1 should have thought 
that the realities exercising a pressure for a change 
would operate on him perhaps more than on any 
otliers and that the advisability of exchanging the 
cease-fire for a mutually-agreed settlement with Israel, 
would commend itself to him more than to others. 
Perhaps in the course of time this will be the case. 
Even after the Khartoum conference we must con¬ 
tinue to follow currents of thouglit in the Arab mind, 
in the hope that different counsels will prevail. Cer¬ 
tainly the statements in Dcr Spiegel are not in the 
sense that we would have welcomed and anticipated. 

Quaation: You auggested there is only one way in 
which the world community might try to 
find a solution and suggested that this is the only 
way. How can you erqpect the international com¬ 
munity, which is suffering from the closure of on 
international waterwoy, not to try to find some way 
to solve this problem? 

Mr. Eban: I haven’t heard of any other way to solve 
an international conflict except to bring 
about an agreement between the parties to the conflict. 
I sincerely do not know in history of any conflict which 
has even been resolved outside the mutual contact and 
consent of the parties. That relates also to the relations 
between Israel and the Arab States. In other words, 
the Arab thesis that without recognition, without nego¬ 
tiation, without peace, there can at the same time 
be a solution, is such an eccentric idea that it is 
extraordirwry it should be enunciated at all. As regards 
the Seuz Canal, the problem for the States affected by 
the Carutl is, of course, known. 1 don’t think it should 
be exaggerated. It has been exaggerated. I remember 
a few weeks ago there was a similar exaggeration of 
the problem over oil supplies from Arab States. It 
was said that third parties, especially States, Western 
European States were going to have their economics 
ruined through the refusal of the Arab states to supply 
oil. Well, it turned out that the Arab states have 
at least as large an interest in supplying the oil as the 
West European States had in purchasing the oil, and 
that at tile Khartoum conference we had the sudden 
volte-face, in which Arab oil-selling countries began 
to compete with each other in the speed with which 
they cancelled their previous boycott. 

1 think something of the same logic will apply to 
the Suez Canal. No country has a greater interest in 
opening the Canal than Egypt on economic grounds. 
There is no country in the world that will cease to exist, 
1 think there is no country in the world whose economy 
will be wrecked by a maintenance of the present 
closure of the Canal, deplorable as it is. There are 
alternatives for the Canal and most countries have in¬ 
creasingly developed these alternatives. But on the 
issue itself, I again want to repeat what I said — Israel 
has not closed the Suez Canal. The Suez Canal was 
not closed by any action by Israel. The Suez Canal 
is closed because Egypt has established physical im¬ 
pediments at both of the outlets to the Canal and, 
therefore, if the Canal is open to international shipping, 
that is a matter for Egypt and the world community 
to decide. That does not involve any necessity of 
change in arrangements. 

As regards Egypt and Israel, we are bound by a 
separate agreement on the mutuality of use or non¬ 
use of the Canal. But as Egypt has closed the Canal, 
therefore those who feel themselves injured by the 
closing of the Canal shquld address themselves to 
Cairo and not to Jenisaletnr. 
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Others (L. to R.) Meyer W. Weisgal, 
President, Weismonn Institute oi Science; 
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Stonislous Migolet, Minister ot Health, 
Gaboon; H.E. Dr. Doouda Badarov, 
Minister of Health and Social Ailairs, 
Dahomey ond Proi. E. J. Avialev, Director 
General of the Institute oi Health and 
Medical Research France. 


Bottom : Front Row (L. to R.) Dr. M. P. 
Otoiortn, Chief Medical Adidsor, Ministry 
of Health, Nigeria; Dr. John Karefa — 
Smort. AMstant Director General of 
World Health Organisation, Geneva; Dr. 

M. Shorii, Chief oi Mediggl Services 
U.N.R.W.A. (Untied Nations Relief and 
Works Agency) Bmouth and Mr. 

N. Slofseur, U.N.R.W.A. 
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Despite the Middle East crisis, attention at 
the Fourth Rehovoth Conference on Health 
in Developing States, which opened in Jeru¬ 
salem on 15 August was as large and dis¬ 
tinguished as was the attendance at previous 
Rehovoth Conferences. The- flags of 34 na¬ 
tions streamed bravely in the wind in front of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, as 72 
delegates, including 7 Ministers of Health and 
many renowned medical scientists, attended 
the festive opening ceremony of the week- 
long Conference. 

The opening ceremony took place in the 
presence of the President of Israel, Mr. Zalman 
^hazor. 

Mr. Abba Ebon, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Israel and Chairman of the Rehovoth 
Conference, who presided over the gathering, 
quoted very aptly the words of the prophet 
Jeremiah; 

"Thus saith the Lord God ot Israel concerning 
the houses of this city and the houses of the 
King of Judah that were shattered by the sword 
. . . Behold, I shall give remedy and healing, and 
I shall heal them. I shall reveal to them the 
crown of peace and truth”. 

Explaining the objectives of the Rehovoth 
Conference, Mr. Eban declared : 

"Science and nationalism were v/innmq 
their victories in separate fields. The leaders 
of the new nations were cut off from the cen¬ 
tres of scientific and technological progress, 
and scientists were mainly engaged in making 
the rich nations richer and the strong nations 
stronger." 

Because of Israel's situation at the cross¬ 
road, both of continents and of ideas, Mr. Eban 
said that this was the logical country in which 
to bring the statesmen and scientists together 
Israel is engaging in cooperative projects with 
60 developing countries. Through the Reho¬ 
voth Conferences, empirical experience was 
being elucidated by theoretical discussion 

Greetings from three continents were 
brought by the Hon. K C. H. Kah, Minister of 
Healtfi of Gambia; His Excellency, Dr. G. 
Aridy, Minister of Health of the Malagasy Re¬ 
public; and from Mexico, Dr. G. Arroba, Direc¬ 
tor of the In ter-American Center for Social 
Insurance. 

Best wishes to the Conference for success in 
its deliberations were extended by Mr. I. 
Borzilai, Minister of Health; Mr . T. Kollek, 
Mayor of Jerusalem; Mr. E. Elath, President 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and 
|Mr. M. W. Weisgal, President of the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science, Rehovoth. 


REFIECnONS ON THE CONFERENCE 
By ihilip Gillon 

—— . ■ I . - i-i I I -1.. 

African statesmen have a flair for dramatic 
phrases and the grand manner. Asked to 
record his impressions of the Rehovoth Confer¬ 
ence on Health, Mr. Jean Stanislaus Migolet, 
the Minister of Public Health of Gabon, de¬ 
clared : "I came with my eyes closed and will 
go with my eyes open. The sun has risen." 

Certainly, the dominant note struck in the 
Conference has been one of confidence, of 
man's ability to overcome tremendous obsta¬ 
cles. There has been little, if any, empty 
theorising; Dr. Seydou Traore, the Minister 
of Public Health of Upper Volta, sum¬ 
med up, “What 1 like is that it has been such 
a very realistic Conference. We kept our feet 
on the ground." In a way, this recdism made 
the Conference less vigorous than the Third 
Rehovot Conference on Money, at which Mcn- 
des-France, Galbraith, Kaldor and Johnson 
advanced revolutionary theses that were hotly 
assailed by other economists. The doctors 
kept their attention rivetted on the p>atient's 
symptoms, and sought prescriptions to cure 
him. This made for less controversy. 

The problem that arose again and again, 
throughout almost every session, was the lack 
of medical manpower in most of the develop¬ 
ing lands, particularly in rural areas. This is 
a difficulty with which we are by no means 
unfamiliar in Israel despite the fact that we 
have one doctor to 450 souls and not to 50,000, 
as is tlie position in Dahomey On the one 
hand, medical training becomes longer and 
longer, requiring greater specialisation and 
more sophisticated tools, on the other hand, 
the practice of medicine in remote outposts 
has become less and less alluring. The result 
is a horrifying gap in health services between 
city and country. 

Many ingenious solutions were proposed. 
One was to shorten medical courses by eli¬ 
minating much of the basic sciences and de¬ 
tailed anatomy that students leam. Perhaps 
it would be possible, by this means, to mass- 
produce general practitioners? Most of the 
doctors present, who belong to a venerable 
trade union, frowned on the suggestion that 
anybody should be allowed to odd the prefix 
’doctor" to his name without doing so the 
hard and long way; there is considerable 
support for their attitude in the experience of 
the Iron Curtain countries, which moss pro¬ 
duced doctors because**©! World War II, and 
lived to regret it — that is, those who lived. 

On the other hand,Mf half-trained people 
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are not called ' doctors" but "auxiliaries," it 
seems that most people will be perfectly happy 
about it. Since something clearly has to be 
done to fill the gap, there ijyas almost univer¬ 
sal support for the use of such people — called 
by a variety of names — as additions or even 
substitutes for doctors. Indeed, one health 
educator from Upper Galilee reported that 
even in Israel - so highly developed from the 
medical point of view — nurses in kibbutzim 
work as both assistants to, and substitutes for, 
doctors, who come on visits at most twice a 
week. For the rest of the time, the nurse 
examines the sick and injured, and decides 
whether to send the patient on to hospital, or 
to treat him herself, till the doctor comes 
round. 


Grim Queuing 

In many families, the mother functions as the 
auxiliary in this way, rather than expose her 
precious charges to the grim experience of 
queues. One delegate from the West suggest¬ 
ed that research sliould be done as to whether 
queuing for treatment does more to cure or 
to kill. 

The position with regard to tropical diseases 
is paradoxical: on the one hand, the new 
drugs, improved hygiene and the spread of 
knowledge are helping to eradicate some of 
the most terrifying enemies of mankind, and 
there was guarded talk of a future free from 
their tyranny. On the other hand, the drift to 
the cities and the building ol the megalopolis, 
combined with international movements of 
restless or uprooted peoples, gravely increases 
the risk of epidemic diseases spreading, or re¬ 
appearing in areas from which they have been 
eradicated. But, basically, the tone was far 
more optimistic about diseases than it was 
at the first Rehovot Conference in 1960: Prof. 
Karel Raska, of Czechoslovakia, indulged in 
some exciting speculations about anticipating 
and preventing epidemics through blood tests. 

_ Population Contr ol 

Dr. Nowshir K. lungalwalla, former Addi¬ 
tional Director-General of Health in India, now 
Director of Public Health Services in the 
World Health Organisation, criticised the 
development of super-cities in a keynote 
address to Conference. 

"The social and physical symptoms of the 
growth of cities are reflected in bad housing, 
and poor community services; absence of 
sanitation; choked-up.city traffic; filth, squalor, 
disease and various * forms of group and 
i.. persbnal maladjustment," said r^. lungcdwalla. 


He compared the drift from rural areas to 
cities in developing lands to the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe a century ago, and said 
that the dangers to health were even more 
disastrous, because most of the developing 
countries were in tropical and sub-tropical 
zones, with corresponding tropical diseases. 

Thus scourges like cholera, smallpox, 
plague, leprosy, bilharzia, malaria and sleep¬ 
ing sickness spread rapidly through the over¬ 
crowded cities; some of these, considered eli¬ 
minated, hove re-emerged. 

Health,problems, he thought, arise from poor 
water supply, inadequate waste disposal, un¬ 
hygienic housing, pollution by fumes and 
microbiological agents. ^ 

Dealing with the stortage of doctors in rural 
areas, Dr. Jungalwalla said ; "The first revolu¬ 
tion in medical teaching took place lost cen¬ 
tury, when the medical students moved from 
the lecture room to the wards of the hospitals; 
the modern revolution must be to move them 
from the hospitals to the communities." 

Eliminating disease means cutting down the 
death rate, an objective which all doctors 
and all men must endorse—but it results in the 
population explosion getting out of control. 
Increasing populations devour whatever in¬ 
creases in production the peoples of develop¬ 
ing lands, by prodigious efforts, are able to 
effect, thereby keeping masses of human be¬ 
ings in starvation and misery. 

One very significant aspect of the debate 
was the complete absence of any objection to 
family planning on religious or other ethical 
grounds. In fSBO speaker after speaker de¬ 
fended the right of the unconceived to live, 
now the only criticism came from Professor 
Jean Senecal, of France, who thought too 
much money was being spent on these drives 
by the governments of South Korea and Egypt. 
The last word came from Dr. Minoru Mura- 
matsu of lapan, who proved conclusively thot 
Japan's prosperity rose as a direct result of 
the popular demand for, first, birth control, 
and, then, for family planning, according to 
the social and economic means of the parents. 

Reduced disease and booming populations 
hove increased the number of the young in 
developing lands — and has exposed more 
and more of them to malnutrition. Professor 
Frederick T. Sai, of Ghana, whose wit, know¬ 
ledge and humanity made him perhaps the 
outstanding personality at the Conference, 
presented a remarkable paper on the effects 
of malnutrition. He asked angrily whether it 
was worthwhile having children to hove them 
grow up to look like herrings. His slides de^ 
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ISRAEL’S CITIZEN ARMY 

iCourtesy: “DIE WELT”, No. 192, Federal Republic of West Germany) 


Those who see it for the first 
time might think they have come 
upon a regiment of partisans. 
There is no trace of a regular uni¬ 
form and tidy appearance. Every 
soldier wears something different. 
One wears a tropical steel helmet 
with camouflage netting with 
brown-gray and green checked 
combat clothes. Another prefers 
a combination of battle dress and 
uniform slacks. Then there is the 
opposite variation. Many wear 
blue, red and yellow caps to pro¬ 
tect them against the sun. 

An Israeli oiiicer of the reserves 
appeared in shorts and white 
tennis shoes when he was called 
up. All he said in answer to the 
indignant stare of his battalion 
chief was; “Do you want me or 
my uniform?” During the Six Days 
War he proved himself to be a 
particularly courageous officer. 

Looking at the Israeli garrisons 
now stationed in the occupied ter¬ 
ritories, a superficial observer 
might easily come to the wrong 
conclusions. They stand careless¬ 
ly leaning against the gateposts 
of a driveway or lounge comfort¬ 
ably in big armchairs, their “Uzzi” 
machine guns nestiing against 
their knees. They address their 
superiors in the first person and 
need not salute their officers. 

This lack of outward discipline 
^is made up for by their inner sense 



of responsibility, their active think¬ 
ing and personal devotion to what¬ 
ever task they are called upon to 
fulfil. No one relies on rigid orders 
or is dependent on inaccessible 
commanders. Every single per¬ 
son knows exactly what he is call¬ 
ed upon to do within his sphere 
of competence and is prepared to 
decide for himself what is right 
and useful. “We don’t put any¬ 
body in chains”, says General 
Abraham Joffe "we need the brains 
of our soldiers.” At die beginning 
of the great Air Parade Flight 
General Mordechai Hod said; 
“Our secret weapon? That is the 
human being!" 

But this is only one side of 
this unusual army. Israel’s soldiers 
can also be on parade drill, when 
necessary. It is said that the 
training of recruits is quite strict. 
Those who witnessed recent Air 
Force maneouvres at an airport 
on the border of the Negev Desert 
could personally convince them¬ 
selves of this fact. The flag batta¬ 
lion and a company of newly 
trained pilots marched no less 
accurately than the Psussian 
guards. The way they presented 


arms would have aroused the en¬ 
thusiasm of an experienced Prus¬ 
sian drill sergeant. 

It seems that the idea of rough, 
undisciplined desert warriors is 
not quite correct Israel's modern 
army evidently is a mixture of 
different military concepts and 
traditions. Many officers received 
their basic training in the British 
Army which cannot be accused 
of lacking drill. Others come from 
the former Jewish resistance move¬ 
ments, the “Haganah" (Defence) 
or the “Palmakh”, an association 
of farmer soldiers active during 
the pioneering period. Many re¬ 
ceived their first baptism of fire 
as yoimg volunteers on a border 
settlement even before they grew 
the first stubbles on their face. 

Since the existence of the State 
of Israel and for many decades 
previously men had to be ready 
for battle. Perhaps that is the 
reason why the fighting element— 
individually and in groups is 
more pronounced tihan outarard dis¬ 
cipline. Fighting is a matter of 
course. It is pert of everyday life. 
Interestingly enough, ffiere are no 
distinctions of valour in ffie Israel 
Army. Generals, officers and soldi¬ 
ers merely wear ribbons for the 
various campaigns they have taken 
part in-«>1948 and 1956. A third 
emblem .'for the Six Days War of 
June 19^ will now be added. 
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There are no class differences in 
the Israel Army. The officers’ uni¬ 
form is cut from the same cloth 
and in the same way as the uni¬ 
form of the ordiiuiry soldiers. 
Officers have no batmen, their 
food is no better than that of the 
soldiers and they do not apect 
their recruits to salute them. They 
only have one single privilege: to 
be the first in battle. "There is 
one order we have not got in our 
Army”, says Arik Sharon, General 
of the Paratroops, “The order “ad¬ 
vance". Instead we say “follow 
me — please follow!” 

The word “bevakasha” (please) 
plays a major role in the Army. 
Commanders avoid direct orders. 
They put their orders in the form 
of requests. Some of them, in 
difficult situations, like to consult 
with their subordinates. Thus be¬ 
fore the attack was launched on 
the heights of the Syrian border, 
which are difficult of access, con 
sultations were held between com 
mandeis, seconds in command, 
professional soldiers and reservists. 


An important element in spur¬ 
ring Israel’s soldiers on to combat 
are their female helpers. Unmarried 
young girls between the ages of 
18 and 26 have to do 24 months 
of military service. Women with¬ 
out children are on reserve duty 
up to the age of 34. Hannah and 
Devorah, Ettie and Stella. Rachel 
and Shoshanna, though also ac¬ 
quainted with the use of a rifle 
and a gun, are not primarily for 
active combat duties but for staff- 
work, offices, communications and 
radio unite. 

These girls, almost all of them 
strikingly pretty and neat, do not 
shirk any difficulties. I have seen 
them travelling in heat and dust 
through the sands of the Sinai 
Desert in the sidecar of a des¬ 
patch rider. I have seen them in 
bloodsoiled overalls in field hospi¬ 
tals, always in good spirits and 
well-kempt. Flirting is by no 
m^ns outlawed. The presence s^| 
these pretty girls adds * drive to 


the soldiers. No one wants to 
give them cause to be laughed at 
by them. A clean, friendly tone 
of true palship prevails. I have 
seen them around the campfire 
in the evening, after the fighting, 
singing gay folksongs, and even 
dancing. 

Israel’s soldiers can deal out 
hard blows when necessary and 
when they are convinced that they 
are fighting for their nation’s 
existenee. For weeks they can 
suffer the severest hardships in the 
heat of the desert. But they can 
also laugh and be merry. Only 
one thing they evidently cannot 
do — hate. They do not hate their 
enemies. Again and again it was 
a surprising experience for me to 
see how. still within the gunfire 
smoke of the victorious battle and 
in full sight of the burning shells 
of a shot up tank, they extended 
a helping hand to opponents and 
civilians alike in a matter of fact 
spirit of humanitarianism. 

It is an army which fights off 
myths. It wants no praises and 
laurels. I asked a high air force 
officer in El Arish. the occupied 
desert town, how he could ac¬ 
count for the fact that his pilots 
during their air attacks hit all the 
landed Egyptian MIG planes with 
such terrifying precision, but left 
the carefully constructed blinds 
intact. That isn’t so difficult”, he 
laughed, "that is definitely no 
magic. The simple recipe is: look 
well, aim well, fly well.” 

The extent of the self-confidence 
of Israeli pilots with their tend¬ 
ency to understatement I was able 
to witness at one of the desert air¬ 
fields. Barely a hundred yards 
away from their Commander in 
Chief, General Moshe Dayan, in¬ 
coming Fougas Mysteres, Mirages 
and Vautours laid out a carpet 
of rockets blast and ignition bombs 
with millimeter precision. The 
slightest deviation from the course, 
the least bit of nerves or stage 
fright might have had unforesee¬ 
able results. 


Another thing impressed me at 
this demonstration in the jet air¬ 
field on the edge of the desert. It 
started off with a tribute to the 
pilots who had fallen in the war. 
This was done without pathos and 
unwarranted solemnity. The blue- 
white flag was simply lowered on 
the mast of the grandstand. There 
was a flare of trumpets. Then the 
first party of jets started flying 
over our heads —the surviving air 
squadrons of Israel in a mighty 
air parade. 

The tendency to indulge in 
understatements also seems to bra 
shared by other sections of the 
Israel Army. An example of this 
was given by the C/O Southern 
Command. General Yeshayahu 
Oevish. "On the third day of the 
battle on the Sinai Peainasula” 
he recounts “I suddenly received 
a call from one of my foremost 
tank commanders. "Permission to 
wash my feet in the Suez Canal 
Requested’ said the call. That is 
how I heard that we had reached 
the target.” 

That this spirit of individuality 
also has its disadvantages was 
readily admitted by General 
Abraham Joffee, Officer of the Re¬ 
serves and Commander of a Tank 
Division — in civilian life land¬ 
scape conservationist. “Again and 
again commanders asked me to 
allow them to deviate from the 
plan because they believed they 
could still smell some enemy tanks 
here and there. In the end I had 
to put my foot down.” On the 
other hand it has its advantages 
if an army, as Joffe puts it, “never 
operates according to the text¬ 
book.” 

The close cooperation and colla¬ 
boration between a relatively 
small core of professional soldiers 
and a majority of teamed reser¬ 
vists, who in a few hours can be 
called away from their office desks, 
switchboards, bar stools, shop 
counters and bus seats, seems to 
have eminently well succeeded. To ^ 
force an army of this sort to go^ 
to battle is a terrible risk. 



TO JORDAN AND BACK 


The Story of 
^ a Returning 
Refugee 



Heluqfccs who return- 

Omar Darwish, 30. ol el-Biri on the outskirts ''d West Bank, 

oi Romallah. has had two experiences of being 
a refugee. The first he remembers vaguely, as 
he was only 10 years old, when he fled with 
his parents in 1948. The second experience 
was on fune 6, a day he had really lived and 
which was, he said, a turning point in his 
life. The following is his story as told to 
lerusalem Post Arob Reporter Anan Safadi. 


The first time I went to see Omar Darwisli 
he was not at home. His wife answered the 
bell and opened the glass door of the spacious 
villa. As I inquired about her husband in 
Arabic, she smilingly asked whether I was on 
Arab or a Jew speaking Arabic. She seemed 
to like the idea of hearing "an Israeli Arab," 
as she went on to say she had met Jews lor 
the first time only two days before at Allenby 
Bridge. "They were very kind," she confes¬ 
sed, recalling a conversation and help she and 
her husband received from a ' Bulgarian'' Jew¬ 
ish soldier, who helped carry their two child¬ 
ren. ' 

It was 9 o'clock in the morning when Omai 
woke up to answer the bell on my second 
visit. Tall and handsome, he looked seven 
years older than his thirty. 

First he asked the questions. He said he 
had heard a lot about the freedom of the 
press in Israel, expressing amazement at Arabs 
working for local newspapers, "in other words 
for Israel." 

Our conversation was interrupted by two 
guests, wearing kefiyos, who came io congra¬ 
tulate Omar and greet him on his return from 
..^Amman. The older of the two, who lives in 
nearby Ein-Yamroud village, made most of 


the talk He told Omar he shouldn't miss an 
immediate tour of Israel. The old man, Abu 
Khaled, said he found Netanya as lovely as 
Beirut He said he had visited all the big 
cities "without the necessary permit." Only 
when he was on his way to Haifa, one day, 
he asked for a permit which was immediately 
granted "as I confessed 1 have done before 
without it. They must have known anyway." 

Abu Khaled, who said everything was 
cheaper in Isroel than in the Lebanon, seemed 
to have particularly liked the Carmelit subway 
in Haifa "There downtown, you pay 20 ago¬ 
rot, they give you a very little round piece 
of copper, which you throw in a small hole 
at the. door before you mount the wagon. 
Click, and you're up on Carmel " He went on 
to say that "unlike the Arab countries which 
waste money on nonsense, those Israelis al¬ 
ways spend on developing their country." 

Traditionally, finishing the cup of coffee was 
a sign of the end of the visit by the guests. 
After they left, Omar went on talking. 

Fled to Amman 


It was the second day of the war, he said, 
as the Israeli planes ffew the skies of Ramal- 
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lah, when he and his wife and children took 
their car towards the old Jericho road on the 
way to Amman. "I meant to take my family 
away from the war with the intention of com¬ 
ing back alone the next morning. I honestly 
thought it was just another border clash which 
was going to end, if not the same day, then 
the next." But while in Amman, Omar said 
he realized it was real war which would keep 
him where he was. There, staying with his 
father who owns a petrol station in Amman, 
he was reminded by him of their first flight 
from El-Abbasiyah, between Jaffa and Lydda, 
in 1948. He was told that then they left be¬ 
hind their home, their family groves and a 
petrol station. 

Omar thought his father had been wrong to 
leave where he had settled his family. He 
thought he shouldn’t have left what he him¬ 
self had built in Ramallah and Bira. 

Aside from the villa he owned, he success¬ 
fully managed a travel office, which he took 
over after his uncle’s death in 1959. But he 
had to help his uncle's family of seven, and 
to stop his studies at Damascus University. 
After some seven years in the business he 
built a small hotel on a nearby seven-dunam 
plot which was due to open on June 10. 

"I decided to return as soon as possible 
whether Israel remained here or not," Omar 
added. He says a settlement of the old Israel- 
Arab dispute will not be achieved by Jordan’s 
retaining the West Bank, or by a mere with¬ 
drawal of the Israel forces from occupied 
territories. 

’’Our problem would not be solved by re¬ 
turning us to Jordan, as some leaders claim. 
What do they think, we're sheep? Israel takes 
us and then delivers us back to the old 
owners?" He said that settlement over areas 
would again be a temporary solution, which, 
according to him, would lead again to the 
situation that existed before June 5. 

Homes in Israel 


The problem is more serious than Arab 
leaders think, he went on. It is of a people 
seeking to regain lost rights. Many Palesti¬ 
nians, he added, have their home within tfie 
boundaries of Israel. A solution to this must 
be found, he said. 

He was sure that Jews and Arabs could live 
together as they did before 1948. His father 
had told him that while running his business 
in their former home„ town, he dealt mainly 
with Jewish settlements in the Tel Aviv dis¬ 
trict, Omar claimed'that Palestinians were 
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never given the chance to express such 
opinions before the war. 

As a basis for a lasting settlement, Omar 
said that it was obvious that the 1947 parti¬ 
tion plan would have to be amended. He 
added he realized that Israel, which now 
masters the situation, can impose any solu¬ 
tion she may deem fit. 

Reminded of the Arabs' refusal of the ori¬ 
ginal resolution when it was acceptable by 
Israel, he insisted that the parties ^ould not 
recall the past “and only look to the future." 

As far as the Palestinians are concerned, 
he said, they want a solution to the situation 
which existed prior to the Six Dory War. “4' 
is neither Jordanian nor Egyptian, it is the 
Palestinian problem, which also led to the 
situation Israel was suffering from." 

Omar believes his fellow countrymen were 
somehow awakened by the Six Day War. 
They want now to live in peace and resume 
building what they hove started. He sadly 
claims that Arab cities, like Beirut and Amman, 
hove been developed "on the shoulders of 
the Palestinians," while they themselves re¬ 
mained instruments in the hands of the policy 
makers. 

He believes the Palestinians who ore now 
in Amman think like him and as for os he 
knows most of them wanted to come back and 
settle "forever." The question of returnees, 
however has him puzzled. While Israel proved 
that she approved a daily quota of 3,000, 
■Jordanian newspapers have been publishing 
about 1,200 names every day. Israel said 
Jordan is not catching up and Jordan said 
all of the names approved by Israel have 
been published. "There is some mystery about 
the whole business." 


Opening Hotel 

Omar now intends to reopen his travel 
office, which during his absence was rented 
by his uncle's wife to Bank Leumi for two 
months. In a few days, he said, he was going 
to contact travel agencies in Israel. He plans 
to renovate his damaged hotel which was 
looted. "Even the taps were taken away." 
Omar proudly said that his little hotel, which 
has an impressive view, is to be called the 
Grand el-Biri hotel; he hopes it will be one 
of the main attractions in the area. 

"My own interests dictated to me to come 
back and live with the Israelis, right here, 
whether Israel remained or not. I only hope^^ 
a solution satisfying all parties will be found."* 




The Story of 
a Refugee 
Child 


Talipoth inunlgtronl camp — a camp oi tanta. 


Yitzhak Yariv sat engrossed in his attempt 
to absorb the statistics which the social science 
lecturer presented. The numbers were indeed 
impressing and shocking. They referred to 
movements of men and nations, expulsions 
and migrations The dry statistics told of the 
expulsion ol foreign inhabitants from Western 
Russia to Siberia at the outbreak of the Second 
World War, the movements of tribes and 
peoples in far-off Asia as a result of their flight 
from guerilla units or hostile military forces, the 
flight of tribes in Africa from Arab slave- 
traders, the flight of Palestinian Arabs to the 
neighbouring states during the Israeli War of 
Independence in 1948, the liquidation of Jew¬ 
ish communities in the Diaspora and the ex¬ 
pulsion of Jewish communities from Arab 
States and so on 

The statistical lancet cut into the living flesh 
of this social phenomenon of the human race 
which is the tragic consequence of our divided 
world. There was something strange and 
depressing about those statistics. Is there no 
solution to the problem? 

The lecturer continued with an analysis of 
numbers on the increase in the dimensions of 
' the problem of the refugees following the birth 
of. their children who continue the status of 
their parents. But the young student could 
hot accept this assumption. He vi^anted to 
discuss it with the lecturer, for was he not also 
a refugee or the son of a refugee and did he, 
in his present status, really bear the social 
burden of a homeless and needy displaced 
"person? 


His life story with its details that had begun 
to be forgotten in the course of time flashed 
through his mind. When he was a child of 
five years, at the end of 1948, his family was 
expelled from Egypt at the outbreak of hostili¬ 
ties between the Arab States and Israel. That 
was the beginning of his wanderings and 
hardships. Ploin-chothed policemen appeared 
during the night and ordered the family to 
leave. His father still recalls with anguish the 
day he was given a few hours to gather his 
Delongings; he was permitted to take very 
few along. ■ Before their departure they were 
searched for any money and valuables they 
might have on their persons and they were 
sent away to France in possession of a few 
Egyptian pounds at the conclusion of four 
generations of life in Cairo. 

Representatives of the Jewish Agency from 
Israel awaited the exiles in Marseilles where 
they were given meagre and necessary equip¬ 
ment, lodged in a temporary transit camp and 
later flown to Israel. 

Troubles were not lacking m Israel. At first 
they were transferred to a transit camp near 
Tel Aviv-Yorfo port. The camp was called 
"Sha'ar HaAliya" (The Gateway of Immigra¬ 
tion) and it contained thousands of people: 
refugees from Europe, survivors of the holo¬ 
caust, Yemenite Jews who had been rescued 
in a lightning operation and refugees from 
other Arab countries who had just been ex¬ 
pelled. 

In the tent next to th^s lived a family from 
Iraq, by the name of Mijrad, which had suffer- 
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Talipolh immigranl camp today — Comiorlabk- rosidento 
happy childicn 


cd no loss than Yitzhak's family : their com 
munal leaders were imprisoned; travel permits 
were withdrawn from many Jews and their 
property was plundered. The factory workers 
started a rebellion against the owners who 
did not believe in Islam — the Jews They be¬ 
gan to fear for their lives. Mysterious bombs 
began to explode nighlty in the homes and 
yards of the Jewish quarters and finally, when 
the threat of death loomed they decided to 
flee. They fled by foot with their children on 
their shoulders and escaped to Persia with the 
aid of border smugglers who robbed them of 
the little property that had remained in their 
possession. 

Next to them lived a Syrian Jew who had 
been well-off in the land of his birth His land 
was confiscated, Kis sons executed on a charge 
of Zionist activity and he fled with his little 
daughter from the evil land. The common 
hope of all the refugees was to find in Israel 
the tidings of redemption which would put an 
end to their sufferings. 

But the problems were many. Every ship 
brought hundreds of additional refugees - 
and the ships stood waiting at the entrances 
of the harbours. It was wartime and all 
financial efforts were directed at repelling the 
invasion of the Arab States. Many of the 
younger people among the newcomers 
volunteered for the army and the Harosh 
(today: Yariv) family waited over a year in 
the Sho'ar HaAliya camp where they were 
provided with their material needs. But they 
did not wish to live on charity. 

Finally, they were transferred to the Tal- 
pioth immigrant camp^jn Jerusalem where the 
fd&er began to workJ^ At first he was em¬ 


ployed as a builder and a road worker on 
relief projects. Living conditions were 
difficult: tents, like in Sha'ar HaAliya; in 
winter, the children splashed about in the 
mud and drinking water was brought 
home from central water taps. Their fate 
was shared by hundreds of families, most 
of them refugees from Arab States and 
others exiles from the Old City of Jeru¬ 
salem which was conquered by the Arab 
legion in 1948. 

The tents were eventually replaced by 
huts and the latter by houses. Looking 
back in perspective it seems to the former 
refugees that their past sufferings wer^ 
only a nightmare. 

The Morad family has meanwhile moved to 
the center of the country and visits tlie Yarivs 
regularly. Only on such occasions do ihey 
sit together and recall with a sort of sweet 
masochism the different times which have 
passed by. 

The members of the Yariv family are not 
rich but nothing is missing in their homes. 
The two sons and the daughter have complet¬ 
ed their secondary education and the eldest 
son, Yitzhak is at university. Socially, they 
are part and parcel of Israeli society and the 
family's pride is their relative who has be¬ 
come the mayor of an important town. 

Yitzhak's life story flashed through his mind 
as the lecturer analysed the statistics of exiles 
and the second generation of refugees. Like 
his own family, over one million refugees came 
to Israel, of whom 600,000 fled from Arab 
States. 

Taking an interest in the refugee problem, 
the young student began to study the case of 
the refugees in the Arab States. He learned 
of 1,300,000 homeless persons who fled during 
the 1948 War of Independence. But the true 
figures told another story. In April 1948 there 
were 1,282,000 Arabs in Palestine of whom 
117,000 were in Gaza and 469,000 on the 
Western Bank of the Jordan. In other words, 
539,000 fled from Israel, of whom 130,390 re¬ 
settled and found employment,* leaving 
408,610 refugees. Some of those making a 
living in South America and Kuweit send their 
families in Jordan financial support to the 
amount of $60,000,000 a year. 

What then is the source of the official figure^ 
of 1,300,000 refugees? It originates in the fact 




tliat the next generation of refugees have 
been added to these wretched statistics. 
Those who died have not been taken off the 
lists since everybody receives food rations 
and other benefits from UNRWA (United Na¬ 
tions Relief and Works Agency) which is sup 
ported by international finance. For the same 
reason — receipt of rations — children were 
registered twice and on the Western Bank of 
the Jordan alone 170,000 refugee children 
were registered twice over. Those who travel¬ 
led to Kuweit or Argentina and are already 
men of means are still considered refugees 
and their families continue to receive rations 
jn their name. On top of all this, local resi¬ 
dents who were desperately poor and needy 
joined the refugee camps in order to benefit 
from the food rations. Egyptian Arabs, for 
example, infiltrated into Gaza where they 
would flow during the fruit-picking season 
and worked there on road-building and rail 
way construction too. 

Yoriv's interest in the problem led him to 
the large refugee camp in Gaza. The condi¬ 
tions of life there reminded him of his distant 
past which had almost been erased from his 
memory. Wretched houses, clay huts and 
little water. ’Could you not have changed 
something during twenty years?" ho asked on 
inhabitant who agreed to answer his ques¬ 
tions. Impossible", was the reply, "we could 
not leave the camps or the Gaza Strip. I'hose 
who wanted to emigrate were not permitted 
to do so. We could not accept employment 
elsewhere. ‘You shall remain here in the 
camps', said the authorities, ‘in order that the 
world shall see how the Zionists have ill- 
treated you'. Thus it was impossible to study 
or learn a profession. We could only enlist 
in the army — not the Egyptian one but the 
special Palestinian units or the suicide com¬ 
mando squads which carried out sabotage on 
Israeli territory". 

A shiver ran through Yitzhak's body as he 
imagined what his fate would have been had 
nothing changed in his life during the last 
tviSkity years, had he continued to live in the 
conditions of the Sha’ar HaAliya tent comp. 
Twenty years without the possibility of chang¬ 
ing anything, in poverty and need, whilst the 
authoriti^ told him “You shall bear witness 
to the Arab States' ill treatment of their Jew¬ 
ish citizens". 

The refugee problem has to be solved, he 
said to himself, it must be. But why did they 
play with the misery of these people? Why 
have twenty years gone to waste? 


REHOVOTH CONFERENCE (Conta. Irom Page 6) 
picting the effects of malnutrition made even 
the doctors gasp in distress. 

Modnutrition 


Many suggestions were made about how 
to combat malnutrition, both that caused 
through lack of sufficient food, and that caus¬ 
ed through eating foods, of the wrong type, 
although sufficient in quantity. Perhaps the 
most hopeful was the promise given by Dr. S. 
Btesh, formerly of Israel, now of the W.H.O., 
who prophesied that he would soon have 
suitable additives to put into food that is wide¬ 
ly consumed. Israel's Minister of Health, Mr. 
Israel Baxzilai, pointed out that the health is 
indivisible, a proposition with which all dele¬ 
gates agreed. But does this mean that the 
affluent ore prepared to pay for the good 
health of their poor neighbours, lest disease 
cross the fence? The question of how to com¬ 
bine health and economics, of how to soften 
the hard hearts of ministers of finance, and of 
how to spend budgets to best advantage, 
occupied several sessions. 

There can be little doubt that the basis idea 
of the Rehovot Conferences - bringing to¬ 
gether the statesmen of the developing lands 
and the greot scientists of the world — has 
proved an excellent one for both categories 
of delegates. The scientists see if their ideas 
can be translated into action in the bush, 
where what is easy in the laboratory does not 
seem quite so simple: the statesmen learn 
what is being discovered, discussed, and 
postulated in the great centres of research. 

Papers not Spoken 

Of all conferences that take place in Israel, 
the Rehovot Conferences are the most interest¬ 
ing, perhaps because of the system insisted 
upon by Dr. Amos Manor, the Director-General. 
Papers have to be submitted well in advance, 
and are then distributed to participants. They 
are never read, but are introduced with a few 
pithy comments - generally, with a few 
jests - - and are tlien debated by people who 
have prepared their comments. There is none 
of that endless reading, in a mumbled but 
determined monotone, with eyes cast down¬ 
wards to the lectern, that makes so many 
conferences so much more soporific than a 
sleeping pill. The Conference was sponsored by 
the Batsheva de Rothschild Foundation for the 
Advancement of Scienge in Israel, Hadassah, 
the Hebrew-Universitrf Medical School, the 

Rothschild Trust, and me Weizmann Institute. 

• 
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ZIM INAUGURAIES FERU>1SRAEL LINE 
ZIM’s (Israel’s National Shipping Co.) ni.s. 
"Jordan" left Haifa for Peru during the last week 
in June, thus inaugurating cargo service between 
Israel and the South American country on the 
Pacific. 

ZIM freighters will henceforth be leaving once 
every 6 weeks for the long voyage to Peru. 


NEW AIRCRAFT SERVICING SYSTEM 
DEVELOPED BY ISRAEU FIRM 
Israel’s new renowned prowess as an air power 
is reflected in part in a new method of servicing 
giant aircraft in hangars originally built for smaller 
planes. It is being developed as an export product 
by an Israeli industrial organization on the basis 
of an original type of overhead service station in- 


NEC^TIATIONS COMPLETED FOR 
ARAD CHEMICAL COMPLEX . 

Having disposed of difliculties due to selection 
of production processes and the research required 
for new processes, negotiations in New York on 
the new chemical complex in Arad have now been 
concluded. The process selected is known as 
“Fluidized Bed" for the production of hydrochloric 
acid and phosphoric acid. 

The US partner, Medera, has assumed the respon¬ 
sibility for planning and erecting the plant, but the 
work will be done mostly by manpower and equip¬ 
ment now in Israel. 

An arrangement has also been achieved to assure 
the coordination of the Arad chemical complex 
with the general development of the chemical in¬ 
dustry in Israel. The newly-established joint che¬ 
mical company will receive from the Government 
its share in ^e Arad complex, consisting of 50% 
of the shares. 

Some $ 50 millions will be invested in the Arad 
enterprise.' Annual output is expected to include, 
in addition to other products, 166,000 tons phos¬ 
phoric acid. US engineers have already left for 
Israel, and production is expected to commence at 
the end of 1969 or the beginning of 1970. 

TURBINE PLANT OR-MAT, YAVNE 

Mr. J. Szydlowsld, president of Turbomec^, a 
French concern, has neegotiated an investment agree¬ 
ment with Or-Mat Turbine Ltd., Yavne. The Arm 
is capitalized at IL 600,000. 

Or-Mat-Turbines Ltd. was organized two years 
ago to utilize know-how in this field available in 
Israel, especially based on the operation of the 
Turbogenerator, an Israeli invention developed in 
the Israel Physics Laboratory. 

The entire output of the fdant, estimated at 100- 
200 turbines per year in the initial stage (each 
turbine is worth $5,000), will be consigned for ex- . 
port. The enterixise will employ 25 engineeers and 
technicians and Will provide, employment for other 
plants by farming out work to sub-contractors. 

The uniqueness of-lEhe turbine, isJn that it requires 
no mtdhtenm^: affbrds cOuSidsr^faiS' savhtgs,'ao^ 
iMkes eltotrU^ SVjE^hlfr 
tKlg|)ioe cfm;sqmh&'i<lvgtW‘s o\u Si to ,'^ eseiiyt.sotim 


troduced for El A1 Israel Airlines. 

The new Israeli plan, based on a successful run¬ 
ning-in-period by El Al, is believed to be highly 
useful for the introduction of the Boeing 747, 
its 63 foot tail height) snd other gpant jets in^ 
present hangars — along with more current uses. 

The new Israeli development consists of a two- 
part integrated station built into the roof structure 
of the hangar. One station consists of a two-sided 
four story unit connected by staircase, with each 
platform built around the tail unit, affording easy 
access to every section of the tail. Movable floors 
with rubber edges are attached to the platforms and 
these slide forward to meet the tail. The four-level 
platforms are built of any convenient width to 
match the tail. The total height of the station is 
43 feet 

Another part of the service installation consists 
of a movable station which travels along on rails 
in the ceiling to reach every part of the fuselage. It 
also provides platforms on both sides of the plane, 
each of which accommodates six workers. 

The movable station will cost approximately 
$15,000 to build and install in any major airport in 
the world, and the tail entry and service station 
another $15,000. It is being built by the Vulcan 
Engineering Company. Haifa, member of the ;|Cd<^« 
Industries fls Crafts Ltd. network. ' fi 


GALnjEE ARAB WOMAN 
BECOMES PHYSICIAN 


Mis} Mary Mash’ur, 26, of Rama, in . 
Central Galilee, was licensed to practise i 
medicine last month after having served her ' 
internship at the Rambam Govemment|^ 
Hospital in Haifa. She is the 6mt Arab|g . 
woman to become a physician in Iirdbl. 



She specialized in women’s and childnp% 
diseases and has already opened « pri]|fS^9> 
clinic in her village. # ... 

Dr. Mash’ur attended secondary sen^ 'hi,' 
her village. She attended Medical Bdhool 
in. Jerusalem for three years, th«> w(^t 
France to study at Nantes UnivenKty'* ' 

Dr. Mash’ur refused to be interviewed 
,>the press and told newsp^tetmstt.thipl 
' would speak to them only ateer f^w^had 
‘dfawn.' 


















STATEMENT OF PRIME MINISTER LEVI ESHKOL 
FOIXOWING THE MEETING OF THE CABINET ON 29 DECEMBER 1968 


After the piraticcd act of the kidnapping of 
the El A1 plane last July, we refrained from 
reacting in force and took diplomatic action, 
instead, for the release of the plane, its crew 
and its pasengers. I made it clear at that 
time, on behalf of the Government, that we 
would not accept interference with free move¬ 
ment along our air routes; I emphasized that 
the kidnapping not only endangered Israel 
but also violated the principles of the freedom 
and safety of aviation; and I called for cessa¬ 
tion of acts of this kind. 

Unfortunately, cm end has not been put to 
this dangerous practice. Once again, an u.n- 
precedented criminal attack has been per¬ 
petrated, this time on an El A1 plane at the 
international airport of Athens. 

The terrorists threw hand-grenades and Mo¬ 
lotov cocktails, and shot from machine-guns, 
at a civilian aircraft carrying passengers in 
innocent flight to their destination. One of 
the passengers was killed, and a stewardess 
was wounded. It is only by chance that the 
assault did not daim a large number of victims. 
The aim of tjie assailants was to kill dozens 
of people arid — by spreading fear — to 
paralyze Israel aviation. 

The attack was carried out with the purpose 
of causing a large number of casualities. It 
is difficult to exaggerate the gravity of this 
deed of violence and bloodshed. No State 
has the right to ignore the danger emanating 
from such a criminal method of terrorization, 
which may be expected to spread if no reac¬ 
tion is forthcoming. 


We have no desire whatsoever in worsening 
our relations with Lebanon. Israel is interested 
in the delimitation of the hostile front — not 
in its expansion. But we are obliged to defend 
ourselves against all aggression, in the place 
where it is planned and carried out. This 
practice adopted by our enemies must stop. 
States that make it possible for terrorist orga¬ 
nizations to organize and perpetrate qgjjp of 
terror, bear the responsibility for the aggl^feon 
— a responsibility they cannot disclaim. This 
is accepted as a fundamental principle in inter¬ 
national law. On no account can we accept 
the notion that the waging of war against 
Israel should be permitted, if those who wage 
it call themselves this or that organization and 
not a Government. 


The facts are clear : the terrorist band that 
struck at our plane operated out of Beirut; in 
Beirut are located the headquarters of the orga¬ 
nization that carried out the deed; from Beirut 
went out the organization's words of bravado 
concerning its deed — as well as a statement 
proclaiming its intention to continue with ac¬ 
tions of this kind. Under the rules of interna¬ 
tional morality and law, a State is not allowed 
to harbour and encourage an armed force ope¬ 
rating from its territory against a neighbouring 
State and be considered immune from reaction. 


These terrorist methods employed by Israel’s 
enemies strike not at Israel alone, but are 
^capable of causing the gravest iriterference in 
"'international civil aviation. 

Israel calls for the honouring of the rights 
of all States to fly the internatipnal airlines in 
freedom and safety. 


A 


EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR YOSEF TEKOAH 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL, 30 DECEMBER 1968 


On 26 December, at 1034 hours, a passenger 
airliner of the Israeli company, El-Al, was pre¬ 
paring to take off Jrom Athens airport on a re-; 
guior flight from^lTel Aviv to New York. AU' 
tiie ^ssengers were already seated in thjsi., 
frfetne. The exit doors were shut. The engines^; 
we»m«on. It was at that mpmfnt that an 
attci^^rf unprecedented character was carried 
ouji d^olnst the aircraft, its passengers omf'' 

. / ■ , ■ ' ■ ■ " 

■5^■,;.p9j^'^;.a^/#t^-ma6hilW^ gurf; 



flame bombs, two Arab assailants opened 
fire on the cockpit of the airplane. and its 
passenger section. The purpose of the attack 
was obvious — to blow up the craft and kill 
all aboard. There were fifty passengers and 
'^ew members on the plane. By the time the 
dttackers were seized one passenger was kill¬ 
ed, a stewardess wounded and the ciNblane'a 
motors, destroyed. When Greek firei^nf trieic|fe 
the attackers, opefied’ fire on them 



'Israeli passenger killed was on engineer 
en route to Argentina on behalf of the United 
Nations. He was killed by bullets in the head 
and chest. 

The commander of the airport, Police Colonel 
Patroklus Nikos, stated: "There is no doubt that 
the intention of the attackers was to kill. They 
fired- first on the motors and then on the 
windows of the airplane." 

"The entire airport of Athens could have 
gone up in flomes", declared one Greek official 
to Jhe press. "Next to the El-Al plane," he 
cdaftPlued, "there was a Comet of the Olympic 
Aiffines which was refuelling. In the Israeli 


unable even to condemn attacks on Israel 
territory and the murder of Israel citizens. 
They remembered how, in 1948, they had to 
repel by themselves the aggression of seven 
Arab States defying the United Nations, how 
the world stood by in silence when Arab armies 
rained death and destruction on Jewish villages 
and towns. They remembered how the world 
remained passive when Israeli shipping was 
barred from the Suez Canal for twenty years, 
how the nations were caught helpless when 
Israel's lifeline through the Straits of Tirctn was 
cut. Israel knew that it was again up to itself 
to uphold its rights, to protect its citizens, to 
prevent a stranglehold on its air lifeline. Israel 


aircraft olone there were 30 tons of fuel. 
Several meters away there stood a Boeing of 
the Ethiopian Airlines, and a Trident of the 
BEA. I tell you that on that spot there were 
about 300 tons of easily inflammable fuel which 
was enough to blow us all up." 

The attempt to blow up an airplane with all 
its passengers and crew and endanger the 
lives di many others at a neutral airport, was 
of tlie same character as throwing grenades 
into a crowded bus station, exploding dynamite 
charges in a market-place, placing button¬ 
shaped mines in school yards, planting mines 
under tourist buses. Defeated in their aggres¬ 
sion of May-June 1967, the Arab States are 
now trying to prove their mettle by war agpinst 
women and children. Thwarted in their openly 
proclaimed plan to destroy Israel and annihi¬ 
late its people in 1967, the Arab Governments 
have turned in 1968 to bleeding Israel by 
murder of the innocent and defenceless, by 
terror and sabotage. At the Athens airport 
the warfare by stealth, merciless and indiscri¬ 
minate, reached new depths of baselessness. 
It was clear that it must not be left without 
reaction. It was clear that attacks against 
international civil aviation were becoming a 
pattern. It was clear that action had to be 
taken against this menace threatening- to bring 
chaos and catastrophe to international life. 

Where was the action to come from? The 


knew that, as in so many cases in the past, it 
had to act to defend itself and its people. 

The decision was taken. Israel acted. Yet 
how different its action was from that of the 
Arab aggressors. 

The attention of the Lebanese Government 
has been drawn on numerous occasions to the 
activities of the terror organizations within its 
borders. The Lebanese Government, however, 
has not only continued to condone these acti¬ 
vities, but has publicly identified itself with 
them. Prime Minister A1 Yafi has announced 
several times that his Government supports 
terror operations against Israel. 'This morning 
he declared again, "The Fedayeen operations 
are legal and sacred." It is inconceivable how 
in the light of these facts the Lebanese re¬ 
presentatives can come before the Security 
Council and claim ignorance and innocence. 
It is well known that the terror organizations 
which the Lebanese Government assists have 
all proclaimed that their aim is Israel's destruc¬ 
tion as a State and the annihilation of its 
people. 

Even here, in the Security Council, we have 
not heard a single word dissociating the 
Lebanese Government from terror warfare pur¬ 
sued against Israel in violation of the cease¬ 
fire. As the distinguished representative of the 
United Kingdom indicated in his statement to¬ 
day, it is the United Nations itself that has, in 


world, shocked as it was, remained paralyzed ■ the General Assembly Resolution 2131 of 21 
and fee governments strangely silent. The ^^^ecember 1968, established the responsibiU-ty 
people'of Israel were once again on their oyf^f. ;.;'^^;gOvemments for assisting or tolerating '^fe- 
They j|»membered how over the years, ^|^^-^^;4fheir territory, terror activities di^iicted 
UnitdjlPNations proved pxjwerless to state, activities whidi lijider 

theii^i^ghts and protect feeir Uyek. and glared international law con- 

remenibered how fee .SecuritySurely this applies to. 
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Lebanon which under the cease-fire established 
by the Security Council, is obligated to pre¬ 
vent military activities of any kind whatever 
against Israel. 

Unlike the attempt, organized and launched 
from Lebanese territory, to destroy an Israel 
airplane and kill the 50 persons aboard, Israel 
chose not to act at an international airport of 
a neutral country, but to direct its measures 
to the source of the Arab attack — Beirut — and 
its airport. Unlike the Lebanese attack, Israel 
chose not to take lives but to strike against 
inanimate objectives. Where there was lust¬ 
ful blood-thirst in the Lebanese attack, there 
was utmost care to avoid loss of life in the 
Israeli measure While, at the Athens airport 
there was a premeditated effort to carry war¬ 
fare to new areas, to extend it to new dimen¬ 
sions, to involve in it the international com¬ 
munity, the Israeli action was restricted in its 
scope and objective. Indeed, there is a differ¬ 
ence between the two acts. One was aggres¬ 
sion for the sake of murder, the other, a des¬ 
perate attempt, after continued restraint, to im¬ 
press that aggression does not pay. One was 
marked by brutal inhumanity, the other, by 
an attempt to revindicate humanity even in 
war. 

An opinion was expressed m this Council 
that Israel's action was disproportionate to the 
terror attacks that preceded it. When would 
Israel's action have been proportionate to 
them? Had the assailants of the aircraft in 
Athens succeeded in blowing up the plane and 
killing the fifty persons aboard, or if they 
brought about the explosion of other airplanes 
on the field and of the airport installations, 
would this have made the Israeli action pro¬ 
portionate? Should we have waited until Arab 
warfare succeeded in bringing about such a 
catastrophe? Should we have waited until 
terror attacks from Lebanon against Israel 
territory resulted in more casualties and more 
damage? 

Are we engaged in keeping the score of 
success and failure in murder or in an effort 
to thwart it? Is proportionality between one 
act and another to be established by the im¬ 
pressiveness of the damage caused or by the 
extent of the act's d^ger, by its purpose, by 
its background arid^iai^vation? 

It is odd to hear Bupportec|i..of Arab 

dggressipn in the Middip si|ii^sst viiat 



Israel pay compensation for the aircraft dest¬ 
royed at the Beirut airport. And who will pay 
the loss of Israeli lives? Is the single life of the 
Israeli engineer killed in Athens while on a 
UN mission worth less than all the metal and 
wire and unholstery destroyed in Beirut? 

Who will determine this? Or are the shares 
of the owners of the Arab airlines more pri¬ 
vileged than human life? Who will compensate 
Israel for the hundreds of its citizens killed in 
the course of the existing cease-fire? Who 
will make reparation for the damage of the 
border villages that are being shelled inces¬ 
santly or the Jews lingering since June^jj^67 
in Arab concentration camps, or the property 
of nearly a million Jewish refugees from Arab 
lands, for twenty years of Arab war against 
Israeli territory and people? 

Those who shrink from truth, those who are 
afraid of truth, try to keep it out. Such an 
attempt was made yesterday when certain 
delegations tried to prevent the inclusion on 
the agenda of the Israel complaint against 
Lebanese violations of the cease-fire. Such 
an attempt will undoubtedly be made when 
the Security Council comes to formulate the 
conclusion of its present deliberations. The 
truth, however, cannot be shut out -- whether 
by speeches, or by resolutions It is there for 
all to see, and it is grim. 

Alter nineteen years of unabated warfare 
against Israel, the Arab States mounted in 
June 1967 a campaign of aggression that was 
to wipe the State of Israel and its people off 
the map. Having failed in their design, they 
have undertaken to pursue the war, m defiance 
of the cease-fire, by terror and sabotage. It is 
not a new method. It is in no way an out¬ 
growth of the June 1967 hostilities. It had been 
employed by the Arab States for years, in the 
fifties and sixties. Indeed, it is the Arab 
method of war against Israel when Arab 
armies prefer to avoid direct confrontation with 
the Israel Army. This is the situation that has 
faced Israel since 1948. For twenty years 
there has been Arab warfare by terror. For 
twenty years there have been Israeli self- 
defence counter-measures. There is only one 
way to overt this chain reaction - terminate 
Arab warfare. There would have been no 
Israeli action at the Beirut airport if not for 
the savage attack in Athens, perpetr^d by 
Lebanese from Lebanon. There wounUiave 
t^n no attack in Athens if not for thel^Jlicy 
of war which the Arab Governments are con- 



tinuing in word as well as in deed. The Govern¬ 
ment of Lebanon is fully aware of Israel's 
attitude towards it. 

When there are no attacks from Lebanon 
against Israel, there are no Israel counter¬ 
measures. W'hen Lebanese territory is used 
as a base for acts of aggression against Israel, 
when the Lebanese authorities harbour terror 
organizations and allow them to operate free¬ 
ly against Israel territory and Israel citizens, 
Israel has no choice but to act in self-defence. 

Israel desires tranquility on the cease-fire 
liri^with Lebanon as on other cease-fire linos. 
Tlfl^ will be tranquility if Lebanon abides by 
the cease-fire and puts an end to acts of viol¬ 
ence by terror organizations operating from its 
territory, contrary to the cease-fire. In the last 
twenty years such acts of aggression have 
only brought disaster and suffering to all the 
people of the area. There is no reason why 
Lebanon should tread this path instead of 
striving together with Israel toward the attain¬ 
ment of peace. 

There cannot be one law for Israel and 
another for the Arab States. There cannot be 
inalienable rights for members of the United 
Nations and questioning of the same rights 
in respect of Israel. 

There is no doubt that it is such a state of 


affairs that has contributed through the years 
to Arab intransigence and fanaticism. There is 
no doubt that it has encouraged the continua¬ 
tion of Arab aggression. There is no doubt 
that in the Security Council, it has given suc¬ 
cour to Arab terror warfare. This must no 
longer be if the cause of peace is to be 
strengthened and advanced. 

The time has come for the parties to the 
Middle East conflict to conclude agreement 
on a just and lasting peace, as called for in 
the 22 November 1967 Resolution. It is not 
enough to juggle with words in defining res¬ 
pective attitudes toward the Resolution. Peace 
can be achieved only by agreement between 
Israel and the Arab States. Peace, however, 
cannot be attained if warfare continues while 
the Arab States disclaim responsibility for it. 

It must end The Arab States can and should 
end it. The Security Council must call upon 
them to do so. To omit such a call again can 
only encourage further breaches of the cease¬ 
fire. If peace is to come, the cease-fire must 
be maintained. There is no reason why it 
should not be. Israel hopes that all Govern¬ 
ments in the area will now realize that it is 
in the interest of all of us to respect the cease¬ 
fire and to prevent all its violations by what¬ 
ever means committed, so that we may devote 
our efforts fully toward the establishment of a 
just and lasting peace. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR TEKOAH 
IN REPLY TO THE SOVIET REPRESENTATIVE 
(DELIVERED DURING THE NIGHT SESSION OF 30 DECEMBER 19B8) 


We all know that what is a matter of life 
or death to one nation may be only a game 
of dialectics to another. Yet even if viewed as 
a mere game. Security Council debates are 
all too serious to entitle a State, guilty of 
aggression, to preacfi about aggression, a 
defiler of the rights of nations to parade as a 
mentor on correct behaviour (?) between 
States, a prime contributing factor to the 
Middle East conflict to claim the privilege of 
giving advice on Middle Eastern peace. 

By its unchanged policy, by its unreserved 
support of Arab intransigence and belligsiT-’ 
ency, by the encouragement it gives contintied 
Arab^rror warfare against Israel, the Soviet 
UniojKas made the attainment of peace in fee 
Mid<^ East more difficult. Until it modifies its 
attitude, it must be regarded os having. dis¬ 


qualified itself as an acceptable partner in the 
search for understanding in the Middle East. 

Until such time, the world will not accept 
the Soviet Union in the concert of peace-loving 
nations striving to end the 20-year Arab war 
against Israel. 

As for the reference the Soviet Representa¬ 
tive has made to precepts of international Icrw, 
it is clear that he has offered to the Council 
precepts specialy tailored for this debate. It 
may be of interest to note the following com- 
‘ tsent published by the world renowned Danish 
international jurist. Professor Foighel, through 
fee Danish Newsagency today. Professor 
. Foighel said: 'I am fedfii^ fe agree that the 
^^iruf Airpc^ tse regarded as on 

' n!cid of delehce. not put forth an 
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official protest or an expression of regret when 
the terror group assumed the full responsibility 
for the attack on the Israel plane at Athens 
Airport. 

'International law, and also the Soviet Draft 
Convention to define the concept of aggression, 
lay down that a State on whose territory a 
group of armed men carry out actions against 
another State, carry the full responsibility for 
the acts of the group. 


'It is an ancient rule in international relations 
that every State is obliged to do everything 
humanly possible to prevent armed groups of 
rebels or terrorists from establishing bases from 
where they direct attacks against other 
countries.' 

I should like to reiterate, for the benefit of 
the Soviet Representative . There will be no 
law for all nations and another for Israel — 
not even Soviet law. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR TEKOAH FOLLOWING THE DECISION 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL ON 31 DECEMBER 1968. 



A meeting of the Security Council without 
a verbal skirmish between the Soviet Repre¬ 
sentative and myself would be considered un¬ 
usually dull. I would be the last to thus detract 
from the drama of any deliberations. Allow 
me, therefore, to refer first of all to the state¬ 
ment made today by the Representative of the 
U.S.S.R. The war that Mr. Gromyko described 
in 1948 as a war of Israel defence is still con¬ 
tinuing. It is still the same war that the Arab 
States are waging against Israel today. It is 
the same war that the Arab States still refuse 


Surely this definition applies to the opera¬ 
tions of terror organizations against Israel from 
the territory of Lebanon and other Arab States. 

The time has come for the Soviet Union to 
stop giving advice how to conduct and how 
not to conduct military activities, especially 
when those activities are undertaken in self- 
defence. The time has come for the Soviet 
Union to help in securing peace in the Middle 
East by terminating its support of Arab 
aggression. 


to end. History, truth, fact, do not change at 
the whim of winds that blow through the cold 
corridors of the Kremlin As long as this Arab 
war against Israel continues, Israel will insist 
on its right to defend itself in the best way it 
finds necessary and possible whether the guar¬ 
dians of international law in Moscow are 
pleased by it or not. This is especially so, as 
the United Nations has already established in 


For months now we have been treated with 
the Soviet representative's expertise on aggres¬ 
sion. I should like to tell him in the words 
of an ancient Hebrew saying ■ "Taunt not 
your neighbour with your own blemish". It is 
a wise saying that has stood the test of cen¬ 
turies. Soviet concepts are new and time has 
not always been kind to them. I would suggest 
that the Soviet Representative and his Govern- 


particular in Resolution 2131 of 21 December 
1965 that the organization of or assistance to 
fomenting, financing, inciting or tolerating 
terrorist activities directed against another state 
is to be regarded as aggression. It is to be 
observed that this resolution was initiated by 
the Soviet Union which, in all its definitons 
of aggresson, has always included indirect 
armed attacks by irregular forces and terro¬ 
rist groups. Thus, in a draft resolution sub¬ 
mitted by the Soviet delegate to the General 
Assembly on 5.1.1952, we read: "In an inter¬ 
national conflict that State shall be declared 
the attacker which first commits one of the 
following acts. .. Support of armed bands 
organized in its own tetritory wjiich invade the 
territory of another etale, or on being 

requested by the invaded Stqte. ' tq take in its 
.•own territory any' power' tO' 

bands 


menf ponder over the Hebrew saying : "taunt 
not your neighbour with your own blemish". 

This morning at approximately 7.30 a pack¬ 
age containing ten sticks of dynamite, with 
detonators inserted and timing device already 
released, was found in a school bus in the 
Israeli village of Ein Kerem. Thanks to the 
watchfulness of one of the passengers who 
alerted the driver, catastrophe was averted. 
In a grocery store several kilometres away, a 
stick of explosives was found in a milk bottle 
and rendered powerless before it caused 
disaster. This is the kind of warfare organized, 
■ sponsored and encouraged by the Arab 
Governments that Israel has to defend itself 
qgCfinst. This is the kind of warfare thqt some 
in this chamber prefer to close their ey^^o. 

By ignoring the fundamental prineij^ of 
• Ifae United Nations — equality of all member 





States - the resolution now adopted by the 
Security Council is contrary to the Charter of 
the United Nations and cannot therefore be 
considered as applicable. A resolution which 
{oils to take account of Israel's rights under 
the cease-fire, disregards the right of its citizens 
to be free from Arab ottack, overlooks and 
slights the Israeli dead and wounded, is on 
affront to the basic values of the United Na¬ 
tions.. The reeolutimi reflects moral, political 
and juridical bankruptcy of the Security Coim- 
cil in respect of the Middle East situation. It 
cannot but raise the question asked by the 
Psalmist in the Bible : “How long will ye judge 
untdlStly, and respect the persons of the 
wi^ed?" 

The people of Israel will see in today's deci¬ 
sion another sign that the strength to vindicate 
their legitimate interests must come from with¬ 
in themselves This is the world we live in. 
The troubles and grief and suffering of a 
nation remain frequently of limited concern to 
others. We have recently witnessed an entire 
people enslaved, and then almost forgotten. 
Massacres of human beings are still taking 
place in some parts of the world without evok¬ 
ing undue anxiety. 

Thus it has also been in the Middle East 
The central and gravest fact in this region -- 
the Arab war of aggression, relentlessly pur¬ 
sued against Israel since 1948, the continued 
Arab warfare in violation of the cease-fire of 


1967 - - is frequently lost sight of or relegated 
to the background. 

However, the people of Isroel cannot afford 
the luxury oi such ooliousiiess. Theirs is a 
daily struggle for life, a continuous, titanic 
contest with death. Let no one misjudge their 
mood and their resolve. Let no one make 
the mistake that the people of Isroel might 
be swayed by inequitable pronouncements. Let 
no one moke the mistake that the fote of the 
people of Israel might be decided by others. 
Not of a people with o four thousand year 
history, not of a peoftie which has re-establish¬ 
ed its sovereignty after twmity centuries of sub¬ 
jugation. exile and dispersion, not of a people 
that has been subjected to genocide, not of a 
people that has wc^ed a war ^ defence and 
survival for twenty years. That is why, not 
Seciuity Council resolutions, but the ottitude 
and actions of the Governments in the orcKX will 
determine the destiny of the Middle East. That 
is why hirael's action in Beirut, token in defence 
of its rights, should bring the Arab Govern¬ 
ments to imderstand the full depth of Israel's 
determination to ensure its right to pecme oo^ 
security.. When the Arab States recdize this 
determination, become persuaded by its tena¬ 
city and draw the appropriate conclusimis. 
there will be peace in the Middle East. There 
is nothing that the people and Govenunent of 
Israel desire more. There is nothing that de¬ 
pends more on the Governments of the Arab 
States. 


‘‘Now the Israelis have to apologize, day in, day out, for not having allowed 
themselves to be liquidated, for becoming an occupying power. Forgotten is the 
fact that they are playing this role against their will : this people had been content 
with its existence despite its ridiculous borders. It is necessary today to recall that 
it was the Arabs who left them no peace, who marched up to their front door and 
threatened their total destruction. Surely we all remember the loud-mouthed speeches 
of Mr. Nasser, fairly drooling with the will to destroy. 

“Terrorist organizations kill Israeli citizens, blow up streets, murder children. 
This takes place virtually unnoticed by world public opinion. After all, what is one 
blown-up street, one murdered man? All that hardly gets into the world press. 

“However, take one or two months together, and the figures begin to assume 
serious proportions. Then the Israelis lose patience; then they hit back — hard. 
And then the conscience of the world is aroused. Then you see sad photographs 
showing an Arab bending over his dead child. Certainly this is sad. Certainly, 
that man deserves our compassion. But do the previously murdered Israelis not 
deserve the same compassion? 

“There is no reason to offer less sympathy Israelis of today than to those 

of 1967. For the Arabs are conducting tk^selves }fi the same manner today as 
they did then.“ 



KOELNER ^^AOT ANZEIGER 
Germany) 
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Christmas celebrations in Bethlehem. (Top left) 

Jews praying at the Western Wall in Jeru¬ 
salem. (Centre) 

The Bahai Temple in Haifa. (Top Right) 

The Mosque of the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem. (Left) 







ANTICIPATES 
CONTINUED 
ECONOMIC 
BOOM 
IN 1969 

• The Israeli economy is entering 1969 with 
expectations of continuing its impressive post¬ 
war boom. 

After several years of recession prior to 
the June '67 war, the Israel economy in 1968 
recorded a growth of almost 14 per cent in its 
GNP, a rise of 20 per cent in exports, of 25 
per cent in investments. Unemployment has 
dropped to almost nil while thousands of Arab 
labourers from occupied areas are being 
absorbed. Price rises, at the same time, have 
been moderate 

Business observers believe there are con¬ 
vincing signs which indicate a continued rise 
in exports and investments and in this country's 
ability to integrate new workers and profes¬ 
sionals, both Israelis and immigrants. 

The nation's largest single export trade, 
the diamond industry, increased its net ex¬ 
ports of polished stones by more than 40 per 
cent during 1968, reaching a sensational $200 
million m overseas sales! Diamond merchants 
believe this growth trend is continuing with 
expanding new markets in the Far East and 
Europe keeping pace with increased imports 
from the United States which buys more than 
half of the Israeli production. Manufacturer 
of most of the world's supply of small brilliant 
cut diamonds, Israel's industry employs 10,000 
skilled workers in 437 enterprises, with plans 
to absorb 1,000 more workers this year. 

Prospects for the expansion of the diamond 
business here are enhanced with the occu¬ 
pancy last month of the world's largest dia¬ 
mond center, the brand new 28-story Israel 
Diamond Exchange in Ramat-Gan. This 
luxurious complete center for the diamond 
industry, it is predicted, will turn Israel into 
a major trading as well as manufacturing faub 
for the precious' stones. ’. . 

The export cdtgbingine- 

erin9 know-lww: ihcreasiiig ■ rcgaidly. 



The Israel Diamond E*--hange Building in Romal-Gan. 


Major science based industries are being esta¬ 
blished in connection with Israeli universities. 
The country's largest engineering company, 
lahal Consulting Engineers Ltd. of Tel Aviv 
report that fees for overseas work exceeded 
$12 million in 1968, with regional development 
projects to be planned in 1969 in Mexico, 
Brazil and ten other nations of Latin America, 
Asia and Africa. Tahal, which was originally 
founded as Israel's national water planning 
authority, anticipates that its engineers in 
1969 will be active on behalf of overseas pro¬ 
jects involving one billion dollars in invest¬ 
ments. 

The country's largest industrial network, 
Koor Industries & Crafts, Ltd. is also said to 
be entering a new era of profits and growth 
during the coming year. The 37-plant group, 
owned by the Histadrut, General Federation 
of Labour, is investing heavily in streamlining 
and expanding in metals and electronics 
among other manufacturing plants, and 
launching extensive know-how and participa¬ 
tion agreements with leading foreign firms. 
Under the leadership of a new general man¬ 
ager, General Meir Amit, former head oi 
Israel s famed secret service, Koor antici- 
pot^a 4ts volume will grow by $25 million to 
$220 iftillion in 1969, including $30 millin' in 
etlporits. Koor sales increased 32 percent 
,Qyei'.,lhe previous year, and exoorts rose from 




$21.5 million to $26.5 million. New techniques, 
newly achieved efficiency, greater concentra¬ 
tion on product development and international 
marketing ties, are expected to keep the turn¬ 
over growing for Koor and other leading 
Israeli industries. 

Israel's prospering fashion industry, accord¬ 
ing to industry spokesmen, have also broken 
through into world markets as a recognized 
international source. It recorded $40 million 
in ready-to-wear exports in the 1968-69 sea¬ 
son. The president of Dorina Knits, one of 
the veteran leaders of the Israeli fashion 
predicts the industry, especially its knit- 
wror branch, may double production and 
exports in the coming few seasons. It is now 
recruiting several thousand additional skilled 
workers for this task. 


A major factor in the country's growing ex¬ 
ports to the United States and its increased 
manufacturing sophistication is the establish¬ 
ment and effective operation of an American 
"matchmaking group" for Israeli industry. 
During the past year a non-profit body ATID, 
American Trade & Industrial Development with 
Israel, has directed scores of American indus¬ 
trialists to new Israeli suppliers, have shown 
Israeli companies what to produce, how to 
package and finish for the American market, 
and, in many instances, found the right chan¬ 
nels of distribution. 

The foundations in many fields have been 
laid, sometimes painfully, and now Israeli 
industry looks forward into the '70's to con¬ 
tinued substantial growth. 


Higher Education 

in the Kihbutz By Haim Shachter 


The time was, notably in the 1930's, when 
academically trained persons such as physi¬ 
cians, lawyers and engineers who came over 
to Eretz Israel and joined the kibbutzim which 
were cropping up in large numbers in the 
country, put away their diplomas and applied 
themselves with assiduity to acquiring the 
honourable station of shepherd, dairy worker 
or truckdriver, carpenter, building-worker or 
stevedore. At present, only a generation or 
so later, the problem of increasing the number 
of kibbutzniks embarking on university studies 
comes to the force in all general discussions 
in the kibbutzim. The young men and women 
who are being sent to the universities are 
generally second-generation kibbutzniks, and 
are in all likelihood sons and daughters of 
those who in their time had sought to divest 
themselves of the "doubtful distinction" of an 
academic degree. 

Until not very long ago it was believed in 
the kibbutzim that there was a natural clash 
between kibbutz life and academic pursuits, 
which were regarded as a digression froin the 
fabricjDf kibbutz ideology. At best, teachers 
herel&id there were in the habit of taking 
time wf to attend extension or- refreshef cour¬ 
ses, but they could never bring themselves to 


sit for final examinations. In recent years, 
however, the kibbutz movement has succeeded 
in emerging from the crisis that accompanied 
its development over a long period. It is 
now a deeply rooted and stable movement 
embracing about 230 kibbutzim in Israel; the 
throe generations in them enjoy economic 
affluence and security, and wield marked in¬ 
fluence on the Israeli scene. In the past five 
years the kibbutz movement has registered 
rapid strides in agricultural and industrial 
development through the introduction of tech¬ 
nological innovations in all fields, and the 
need of producing a cadre of academically 
trained workers, such as engineers, technicians, 
agronomists, economists and administrators is 
becoming increasingly urgent. The dividing 
wall that existed between the kibbutzim and 
the universities has fallen. It is realized now 
that the kibbutzim will need to have increas¬ 
ing recourse to universities and technical 
, colleges. 

Xhe switch-over has not been as sudden and 
as steep as one might think. For many years 
the kibbutzim hove bem con^'^cting higher 
courses iii many fields. Far- ’^,.»^st six or 
■■ '.jBeven ye<wis, few exomj^e, Academy 

''8ttadi^li^V:^;^'^|ductlng 
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one year courses in farm administration and, 
in collaboration with the Faculty of Agricul- 
true at Rehovot, the Academy has offered 
higher courses in agriculture and farm hus¬ 
bandry of about 20 months’ duration. Latterly, 
however, the kibbutz movement has come to 
realize that it lags behind insofar as the num¬ 
ber of members receiving academic training is 
concerned. As from 1904 there have been hund¬ 
reds of students from the kibbutzim on univer¬ 
sity campuses. In the 1967/68 academic year, 
there were 110 kibbutzniks studying at the Tech- 
nion in Haifa, 330 in the universities and 280 
attending the higher courses in agriculture at 
Rehovot and at the Ruppin Academy — 720 
students in all. In addition, 430 kibbutzniks 
attended training colleges for school and 
kindergarten teachers. The number has risen 
considerably in the current academic year. 
Nonetheless, if it is recalled that only 2.4"; 
of the kibbutz population attend institutions 
of higher learning as compared with 4% in 
the general population, and, in addition, if 
it is borne in mind that there are hardly any 
kibbutzniks among the thousands of Israelis 
studying in universities abroad, we see that 
the kibbutz lags far behind. 


An estimate of higher educational needs 
in the kibbutz has recently been drown up by 
Eliezer Hakohen of Beth Alpha. In the begin¬ 
ning of 1968 the kibbutz population in Israel 
was 93,000, of whom 51,000 were full members 
or candidates for membership, including sons 
and daughters serving in the army. Forty 
percent, or 20,000, were in the 21-35 age 
bracket as compared with 20 "i, in the country's 
general population. If the average annual 3?.. 
increase in the kibbutz population is main¬ 
tained, there will be 125,000 people living in 
the kibbutzim by 1980. Of these, 70,000 will 
be active members and 28,000 will be in the 
21-35 age bracket. Seeing that about 3.5 
of the kibbutz manpower or 8“\ of the 21-35 
age bracket are taking courses in higher 
educational institutions in the current year, 
and since developments will call for the rais¬ 
ing of the number of students in the 21-35 age 
bracket to at least 9-10”'i, it follows that in 
another 10 to 12 years the number of students 
in the kibbutzim should rise to about 1,750. 

By 1980 kibbutz agriculture will be fully 
mechanized and run on scientific lines. A high 
degree of automation will be introduced in 
kibbutz industries, while cultural, social, medi- 


There has been on increasing recognition of 
the fact that academic training is needed also 
in other than the economic and administrative 
fields in the kibbutz. It is realized that the 
effective and progressive maintenance of 
social, cultural and academic activities calls 
for wide academic training and know-how. 
Training in sociology, social psychology and 
human relations has come to be a prerequisite 
for success in anyyjHtHiic ond f^pgial position 
in kibbutz st^^fy. Technokpgii^ (Mvcmoe<- 
ment has bg^^/ippptd..^at jkibbutz 

can keep .of inodem 

scKdely, 


cal and educational services will be consider¬ 
ably expanded. A modest estimate puts the 
number of academically trained personnel that 
will be needed in the kibbutzim as follows; 
1,000 engineers; 2,250 technicians; 1,900 agro¬ 
nomists; 600 to 700 administrators; 250 physi¬ 
cians; about 400 psychologists, sociologists 
cmd social workers, lecturers in the humanities, 
ctod in the social sciences; 3,000 educational 
yyorkeus etc. In all, the kibbutz movement will 
^en need about 12,000 academically ^Kned 
- yrsakerSf constituting 10% of the total, or about 
•of the active kibbutz population. 
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A view of the Haifo Boy 


HOW ISRAEL IS MAKING TOURISM 
THE NATION’S NUMBER ONE BUSINESS 


By Peter J. Marchitello 
Associate Editor, 

“Travel Weekly". 

Caortesy: TRAVEL NEWS 

December, 1968. 


The vitality and vision which hove marked brael's progress 
08 a nation are evident in its tourist development. En¬ 
couraged by an accelerated interest in the cotmtry and a 
record number of visitors over the last year, Isroel bos todcen 
bold steps to prepare for an estimated 600,000 tourists by 1970. 


Its long-range, many-faceted programme 
concentrates on the biggest need now : More 
Hotel Space! It also focusses on expansion ol 
transportation, sightseeing, convention facili¬ 
ties, and development of new areas. 

Future promotions by Israel's Tourist Minis¬ 
try, its hoteliers and its carriers will stress the 
many sales opportunities for the trade in 
Israel's total tourist product and its multiple 
universal appeal; a) os the world's religious 
centre; b) as a place of profound historical 
and archaeological interest; c) for its resorts 
and spas; d) its contrasts of terrain and people; 
and e) as a round-the-year country for holi¬ 
day and tourist travel. 

The country has also taken definite steps 
to convince potential visitors who are hplding 
bacluj^cause of the supposedly tense polihcdl 
situcraon that there is no reason to hesitote .on 
that account. 


Basic Conviction 

Basic to all the tourist efforts is the convic¬ 
tion that tourism is essential not only for Israel's 
economic growth, but also for cementing its 
bond with the rest of the world and as a means 
to Shalom (Peace) 

Tourism is now Israel's second largest indus¬ 
try. The consensus of opinion among govern¬ 
ment and travel officials is that it will soon 
be the first. 

Last year, Israel was host to 300,000 visitors, 
one third ol them from North America. The 
over-all figure was only 10 per cent less than 
1966, despite the June war. The figure has 
since risen steadily. 

Commented Meir de Shalit, Director Gleneral 
of , Israel's Tourist Ministry.^ ".Jjlever before has 
■Israel had such a promising in tourism. 

We arp doing everythlttg; Wmamrage that. 
.Q^.aim is to make Isrctd. on\picQ:»:iibr a desti- 

• ■' V 
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nation for North Americans as any area in 
Europe." 

Factors that made for increase 

He cited a 35 per cent increase in traffic tc 
Israel during the first five months of 1968 and 
a 30 per cent rise from November to May. Al¬ 
though they agree that the new interest created 
by the results of the Six-Day War accounted 
for much of the increase in 1967, De Shalit 
and others feel that the country was already 
primed for a major tourist increase. Other 
factors were Israel's 20th anniversary, the 
unification of Jerusalem which made all sites 
accessible; and the easier travel to such areas 
as the Dead Sea and Galilee. Many new 
itineraries were established using Jerusalem 
as a base. 

Tourist stays in Israel have risen from an 
average of 11.5 to 15.5 days, noted De Shalit 
He predicted a further increase, especially in 
Jerusalem where the figure has climbed from 
one to two days to four to five. The figures for 
places like Haifa and Eilat have also risen, 
but Tel Aviv dropped slightly. 

Up to 400,000 visitors are expected in 1968, 
a 35 per cent rise; about 80 per cent of them 
will arrive by air. 

Tourist income, which was $52 million net 
in 1967 should hit $70.75 millions this year. 
About $25 million is ear-marked for expansion 
of Israel's tourist plant over the next year, 
mainly construction of new hotels, much of 
it through loans from the Government's Tou¬ 
rist Industry Developpient Cprporation. Cur¬ 
rently, more %» rooms, mostly mode¬ 
rately-priced^'^-’iisq'^.'.m^ qoiiltei^ctian, and- 


almost 2,C 
De^Shc 






growth to North American travel agents and 
tour operators. 

"They have shown a great deal of confi¬ 
dence in Israel and we have tried hard not 
to disappoint them," the Director General 
stressed. "Agents came over and took good 
impressions back home to their clients. Many 
of the wholesalers contributed much to the 
autumn pick-up following the June War They 
offered complete and varied programmes even 
when it involved taking risks." 

U.S. tour operators who specialize in Israel 
have reported record bookings this summer fol¬ 
lowing an unprecedented. Easter-Passover sea¬ 
son. They have stressed that any summer 
increases this year must be weighed in the 
light of last summer's losses American Travel 
Alaroad in New York reported a 25-30 per cent 
rise over the last "Normal" year of 1966 The 
increase over 1967 is 60 per cent. ^ 

Sharon Travel, also in New York, reported 
three times as much business as last summer. 
Christmas is already half way sold out. For¬ 
eign Tours, another New York-based operator, 
reported summer business has doubled over 
1967; the projection had been for a 30 per cent 
rise. 

Most operators have begun new tours that 
include such occupied areas as the Golan 
Heights and the Gaza Strip, and allow more 
time in Jerusalem. 

Many Israeli agents have profited from the 
strong business upsurge since last June. Solo 
Scharf, President of Travex in Jerusalem, re- 
. pOTted a 30-35 per cent increase, but expects 
ct. tevielling off and a less dramatic rise next 
yedTi His 50-member agency has a $l|p|^il- 
, iion volume handling only services a^ no 
, p', ticketirig. 
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Filaf — Round-lhe-yaar sunshine. 


Scharf was concerned, as were many other 
trade representatives, about the drop in pil¬ 
grimage business. It also troubled Jerusalem's 
Mayor Teddy Kollek, who once headed the 
Tourist Office Kollek said "Exaggerated re¬ 
ports abroad of unrest in Jerusalem have 
helped to discourage many pilgrimage groups, 
most of whose members are first-time visitors 
who hesitate when they sense trouble. Ame¬ 
rican travel agents can assure clients they do 
not have to fear any strife." 

Arab agents in business too 

Kollek's concern centred on the fall-off of 
business by East Jerusalem's Arab travel 
agents "We would like to see these agents 
get their shore of the incoming tourist business, 
without discrimination", he declqred. "We 
see no reason why U.S agents, for example, 
who Hfive dealt with the Old City agents 
before should change. They are as prepared 
as the Israeli agents, through new courses 
which have accustomed them to any changes 
in the system." 

Compared to 34 agents in the Western sec¬ 
tor, there are about 50 in East Jerusalem, most 
of them licensed by the Government. Special 
courses are provided for Old City agency and 
hotel staffs. Arab guides, once they pass cer¬ 
tain qualifying courses, can travel throughout 
Israel. 

Kollek tries to stamp out any rumours of 
unrest before they have a chance to take hold. 
He keeps close to the situation and the city's 
problems by his own form of "Sight-seeing" 
tours around the city. He stressed that there 
"has ppt been one outbreak in the city since 
thejjtt-day war." Visitors to Jerusalem, the 
begwSor a three-week stay, on June 5. exdfctly 
a year to'the day that the war broke out, /. 
neither saw nor sensed any signs oi tenirion."-#^ 



The Ramof Aviv Hotel in Tel Aviv. 


Jerusalem local point of mterrat 

In Jerusalem, the only sign of battle remain¬ 
ing were some damaged buildings. In the 
Mandelbaum Gate area, people and traffic 
flow freely - quite different from previous 
years. 

Jerusalem will be focal point oi a large- 
scale promotion for 1968-69, according to 
Amram Zur, the Ministry's Director of Pub¬ 
licity and Public Relations. 

The new campaign will, for the first time, 
be basically the same throughout the world. 
It will centre on ; Jerusalem as the spiritual 
centre of the world and on the holiday and 
vacation areas of the four seas ; the Red Sea, 
the Dead Sea, the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Sea of Galilee. In North America, the drive 
will concentrate on Jerusalem. 

Noted Zur ; "Our 20th anniversary promo¬ 
tion made an unbelievable impact all over the 
world, giving Israel the biggest exposure ever 
— "That promotion, most of it in combination 
with El A1 Airlines, Israel's flag carrier, in¬ 
cluded such highlights as : an intensive pitch 
to the North American trade, including fami¬ 
liarization tours for travel agents; Israel travel 
supplements in 60 U.S. and Canadian news¬ 
papers; and major coverage in other news¬ 
papers and such magazines as Holiday and 
Look. 

"We hope to repeat the success," said iZur. 
"We are already planning three times as much 
literature as last year." 

Tourism has helped Israel absorb two mil- 
■Hon immigrants in twenty years by offering 
new sources of incom®. , About 20,000 people 
are engaged in travel, and in fourteen cities, 
at least 15 per cent o! the inhabitants make 
, .tlieir living on tourism ' 




, A SetnirtcDT bsi "larcael—Challenges and Achi¬ 
evements" yros organised under the auspices 
of the Inislo-lK'ael Friendship League in De- 
' oember. The Seminar was inaugurated by.. 

Rotn Jethmalani, Vice-President of the - 
iindo-lsrael Friendslup League. Dr, A. P. Schick, 
P^gfefflsor of Geography at the Hebrew Uni- 
VeiBity of Jerusalem, came specially to Bom¬ 
bay to lecture on "Israel — a crossroad bet- 
•ween 3 continents". Miss Zarine Merchant, a 
noted Bombay journalist, who recently return- , 
ed from a trip to Israel, spoke on her im- I 
pressions of Israel. The advance made in the 
field of agriculture by Israeli farmers was ex- 
tensively discussed by Mr. S. Sabnis, an agri- 
qulturist from Poona, 

'■Borne 200 teachers and educationists from 
Boinboy’'took part in the Seminar. Keen inter- 
. est was evident from the number of questions 
put forward by many of the participants in j 
the seminar seeking more detailed informa- |* 
Uon c^ut Israel. 













Why Israel demands a 
formal peace treaty 

PROF. N. FEINBERG 

Professor Emeritus of International Law 
and Relations, Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


One of th6 fundamental principles formulat¬ 
ed by the State of Israel on the conclusion of 
the Six Day War is that any settlement bet¬ 
ween Israel and the Arab States must be em¬ 
bodied in a treaty of peace, over their signa¬ 
tures, defining "secure and recognized" boun- 
. dories. By the very nature of things, the only 
way of coming to an agreement on this matter 
is by direct negotiations between the parties 
themselves. That principle headed the nine 
points set out by the Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Ebon, in his speech to the General Asembly 
of the United Nations a few months ago. 

It is sometimes asked — and not only by 
people hostile to Israel, but even by its friends 
— whether Israel's present stand is not too 
formalistic and rigid. Those who raise this 
question contend that Israel would do well 
to show some understanding of the Arab 
point of view, act with a greater measure of 
. ilexibility, and not take refuge behind princi¬ 
ples which the other side refuses to accept. 
In saying so, they completely ignore Israel's 
bitter experience in a similar situation in a 
not too distant past. Indeed, in 1957, Israel 
gave way to inducements and promises, did 
hot stand upon formalities and consented to a 
settlement which proved to be wholly illusory. 
0hly a few years went by and the United 
Arab Republic arbitrarily and unilaterally 
c4)rogated the arrangements made. 

Equally unconvificing are the attempts to 

■ 3e, the demand for flexibility on the possi- 
ty that sound relations may exist between 
tes even in the absence of a peace treaty, 
Cts. shown by the relations between the Soviet 
Uiftion and Japan. Those who advance this 
point disregard the unique character of the 
.^rab-Israel conflict in the sphere of interna- 
,'tional disputes and inf the history of inter- 
reloticMis. For, fthe root of the matter 
of^ftUspute betweem states about a strip 
HE.'.>!Sn -'ftieir borcjpri*tut a denial of the 
Rtbs State oVi^el to exist, accom- 
li Israel out. And, 
those responsible 
FjIb oI Nations for 
^“jigbt while mini¬ 


threats io wxl 
today cMdi 
trcitivities of /fne V 
' ^ resolve and 



mizing the Axis Powers' threats of aggression, 
so surely will future historians view the failure 
of. the United Nations to call the Arabs to 
order as a betrayal of the basic principlia ,■!. 
the U.N. ^ ‘ 

The hard facts 

True, it is often claimed that the Arab threats 
are voiced only for internal consumption and ^ 
that there is no need, therefore, to exaggerate 
their importance. But, in the face of hard 
facts, this approach is quite untenable, as may 
clearly be seen from the official Notes sent 
by the Governments of the United Arab Re¬ 
public and Syria to the Soviet Union, at the 
beginning of 1964, m answer to the Russian 
proposals concerning the conclusion of a treaty 
on the peaceful settlement of all territorial dis¬ 
putes and boundary claims. In these Notes, the 
two Arab Governments expressed their readi¬ 
ness to accede to the proposed treaty, subject 
to one reservation, namely, that their obliga¬ 
tions under it should not apply to their dispute 
with Israel. This means that in their relations 
with Israel they are unwilling to forgo the use 
of force or, in other words, they reserve the 
right to resort to war against it. 

The Arab States have consistently adopted 
a similar position in the U.N. Special Commit- ^ 
tee on Principles of International Law con¬ 
cerning Friendly Relations and Cooperation 
among states in accordance with the Charter 
This Committee, which is composed of 31 mem¬ 
bers (8 from America, 7 from Africa, 6 from 
Europe, 5 from Asia, 4 from the Eastern Bloc 
and 1 from Australia), includes representatives 
of four Arab States; Algeria, the United 
Arab Republic, Syria and Lebanon. Its* task 
is to study and secure a more, effective 
application of the basic principles established 
by the Charter of the United Nations, by ex¬ 
pounding them and specifying the obligations 
which those principles involve. 

Irregular forces 

Some of the problems raised in t]:M|kjCom- 
mittee have direct repercussions on pwrela- 
tions of Israel and the Arab States, masmuch • 
as they deal with the principifi^dJldirect nego-, 



tiation, the dispatch of volunteers or irregular 
forces and armed bands into the territory ot 
another state, and the prohibition of resort to 
armed reprisals. Some proposals put forward 
in the Special Committee seem to have been 
made with an eye to the consequences of the 
Six Day War, such as the proposal that the 
territory of a State may not be the object,' 
even temporarily, of military occupation on 
any grounds whatsoever. 

One of the central principles being discussed 

by the Committee.and it is generally agreed 

that it is the most important of them — is the 
prohibition of the use of force, embodied in 
IjfiMjlcle 2, paragraph 4, of the U.N Charter. 
'Wffhe 1965 session of the Committee, a number 
of states saw fit to propose that in the resolu¬ 
tion to be drafted on this subject activities for 
bidden in connection with State boundaries 
be expressly declared to extend also to in¬ 
ternational lines of demarcation According 
to the joint proposal of the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada and Australia, this ex¬ 
tension was to relate to the provisions enjoin¬ 
ing states to refrain from the threat or use of 
force to violate the existing boundaries of an¬ 
other state, to refrain from organizing or en¬ 
couraging the organization of irregular or 
volunteer forces or armed bands for incur¬ 
sions into the territory of another state; and 
to refrain from committing terrorist acts in 
another state. This also appears from the 
joint draft resolution of five Latin American 
stales, as well as from the draft ot Holland 
and Italy, which proposed that together with 
the term "boundaries" express mention be 
made of "international lines of demarcation." 
In contrast, the latter term is not to be found 
m the joint proposal of Algeria. Egypt, India, 
Yugoslavia and six other African and Asian 
States. This group bases its objection to the 
reference to international lines of demarca¬ 
tion on the theoretical ground that this would 
endow them with the status of permanent 
boundaries — which is inadmissible and con¬ 
trary to international law. 

In 1966, when the report of the Special 
Committee was being discussed in the Sixth 
Committee of the Assembly, the representa¬ 
tives of several states stressed that what was 
behind the attitude of the objecting states 
was the desire to leave themselves free scope 
for action. A year later, the Lebanese re¬ 
presentative on the Sixth Committee declared 
— a^ in doing so, he undoubtedly expressed 
the Jlpihon of the other Arab countries — 
that fflf" report of the Special Committee could 
not "be interpreted as questioning the right 


of peoples of occupied territories to free them-;;.' 
selves by force. All the norms of intemdtioni- 
al relations and standards of international-, 
conduct accorded them that right." 

At all of the sessions of the Special Com¬ 
mittee since 1965, the, representatives of the 
states calling for express mention of demar¬ 
cation lines have tried to convince their col¬ 
leagues that the prohibition of the use of 
force is particularly necessary in respect of 
international lines of demarcation, for other¬ 
wise the resolutions to be adopted will be 
interpreted as applying to international boun¬ 
daries alone. There was no difference of 
opinion between the participants in the dis¬ 
cussions that the term "international lines of 
demarcation" includes lines fixed in both 
armistice agreements and cease-fire orders. 

In the report submitted by the Special Com¬ 
mittee to the 1968 Assembly it was noted 
that those members who favoured the men¬ 
tion of international lines of demarcation had 
proposed to the Committee that in the reso¬ 
lutions to be adopted it be clearly emphasized 
that such mention was without prejudice to 
the rights, claims or positions of the parties 
concerned with regard to the territories in 
dispute. However, tins proposal too proved 
unacceptable to the objectors. Since the 
policy of the Committee was not to adopt 
resolutions by majority vote, but to reach 
a compromise solution acceptable to all of 
Its members, the question remains open, and 
further discussion will be pursued next year. 

The proceedings of the Special Committee 
prove quite conclusively the great danger in¬ 
herent in the acceptance of a demarcation of 
boundaries not in a formal peace treaty, but 
by means of some other arrangement. There 
is of course no legal foundation for the con¬ 
tention that a stale which is a signatory to 
an armistice agreement, or has undertaken 
to obey a cease-fire order ot the Security Coun¬ 
cil, may - if it so wishes - - resort to forc6 
to change the demarcation line which it hcts 
undertaken to honour. But the fact that such 
a contention was forcefully advanced can only 
harden the State of Israel in its firm resolve 
to demand the termination of the conflict orice 
and for all by the signing of the formal treaty. 

This demand doeanot emanate from a de¬ 
sire to compel the ^rabs to accept' certain 
procedures and practices and still less to 
humiliate them, 'lit ts dictated | by weighty 
considerations of ^Murity and -.slahUity; for, 
only a written \ieaW. duly signed, fc^^.Iay the 
foundations for alrue and lc^ting-^«^e and. 
create the poliipal climate necesssary for 
neighbourly relafcns and fruitful csooperdtia!^, ' 




THE BLOSSOMING 

On a sunny winter's day the Arava is o 
pleasant place with a temperature of about 
18°C. and the sand-to-violet colours of the 






Harvesfrng gladioli at Yolvnia. 


desert, clearly defined under a cloudless sky. 
The Arava is a valley which links the Dead 
and Red Seas, 175 kms. from the salt pans of 
Sdom to the shore of Eilat, its entire length 
bisected by the international frontier separat¬ 
ing Israel and Jordan. 

The Israeli Arava road, completed three 
years ago, runs parallel to the border. This 
frontier is demarcated on the maps but not on 
the ground, which lies open and exposed, 
Israel's longest border with the Arabs, and, 
in recent months, a growing temptation to 
terrorist gangs discouraged from crossing the 
Jordan by its rising water level and by effec¬ 
tive Israeli reaction. The first casualty in the 
Arava was an 18-year-old girl soldier who 
was asleep in her tent at the Nahal outpost 
of Beer Zofar when she was struck by shrap¬ 
nel during a bazooka attack several months 
ago. 

The Beduin of this area are unfriendly and 
are believed responsible for the death of seve¬ 
ral young Israelis who crossed into the Jor¬ 
danian Arava in the early '50s trying to get 
to Petra, ^ut, the Arava had until recently 
been considered a relatively quiet region. For 
the few settlements of the area, its new im¬ 
portance to Fatah gangs means extra guard 
duTy at night, a heavy burden for people who 
work hard during the dor. 

In Moshav Ein Yahavf whose newly laid- 
put streets and white houses loom as an out¬ 
post of suburbia in the ieswfft, the three-bed- 

r im houses hove built-\^helters. The seat 
Q sofa lifts up, a light^es op and a stair- 
qppears, leading do^ - to a panelled, 
'r^r-^^tioned rppm. Thinn ore more pri- 
Beer Zotor ,<where Jieeyoung goldier- 


On leli Vegetcible!. under plosiic ro/ers at Yotvata. 

farmers are living in the same tents that were 
the target of the bazooka attack three months 
ago. However, the tents are now surrounded 
by a stockade, a double wooden wall with 
a fill of sand to stop shrapnel. Nearby, a 
heavy bulldozer is tearing trenches dut of 
the earth. The Nahal youngsters have ma¬ 
naged to export their first crop of winter 
melons, tomatoes and peppers. The well here 
has the best water in the Arava, with only 
180 milligrams of chlorine to the litre 

The place from which the infiltrators come 
is one of the Arava's most beautiful features 
— the jagged range of the Edom mountains 
that form the Arava's eastern wall. A camel 
train of arms and terrorists which set out from 
there recently was caught in an all-day chase ' 
in the rocky terrain of the Little Machtesh, deep 
in Israeli territory. 

As in Beisan and the Jordan Valley, where 
security became a matter of day to day ten¬ 
sion orily in the post-June War period, the set 
tiers of the Arava seem by now to have digest¬ 
ed the facts of a new situation. Thus Yotvata, 
whose houses are a kilometre from the border, 
seemed less bothered by that fact than by 
what it considered the unfairly low price Tnuvo 
was giving for its tomatoes. (These, it was 
stated, grow sweeter in reaction to the high 
percentage of chlorine in the water than the 
tomatoes grown in the north.) Another and 
more serious headache was the lack of pro¬ 
per housing. They, had the money fpr^^but' 
Sole! Boneh and private contractors f^pTid it 
more convenient to stay up north. Their huts *■ 
were liveable now, said the settlers, but sum- 




Young faces of the Negev 


DESERT 


By Malka Rabinowitcz 
Courtesy; Jerusalem Post 


Nohal boys and qirls at tin Yohav 


five-year-old method called "drip irrigation" 
has been successful enough to be introduced 
on a commercial scale and is now used in all 


Oil ririht Modern milk onri (uii.o pockinq piont at Yolvota Aravo Settlements. Evolved from an inven¬ 


tion by Simha Blass of the Tahal water com- 
mer was coming, with temperatures of up to pony, the process is one which drips into the 
40 degrees. soil a mixture of water and ammonia nitrate 


Honan, Yotvata's young secretary, said the 
settlement's isolation made cultural activities 
there of the utmost importance and they had 
lecturers flying down from the north to give 
courses in literature, languages and the Bible. 
Ten percent of the members were sent out to 
universities "on principle" because it felt this 
was "essential for the quality of our society". 
The number of members now out — studying 
engineering, agriculture and straight acade¬ 
mic subjects was 13. Perhaps this empha¬ 
sis on advanced training is also a farsighted 
practical one The Arava will grow, noted 
Hanan, and with it the agricultural competi¬ 
tion Yotvnta "will have to think about indus 
try," he said The settlement now has a milk 
and )uice (plastic) packing plant, whose mar¬ 
ket is Eilat. Other incipient signs of Arava 
industrialization are the laundry at Kibbutz 
Eilot, which does the washing for Eilat's hotels, 
and an electronics plant being considered for 
Grofit, Yotvata's neighbour 10 kms. to the 
north. 

The water at Yotvata, as elsewhere in the 
Arava, is saline The settlers drink t and say 
that by now they dislike the taste oi Tel Aviv 
water. Nevertheless, they worry about long- 
range health effects and a trial desalination 
plant is in operation there. 

A farm adjoining the settlement is run jointly 
by tfan^inistry of Agriculture and the Hebrew 
Univfflifty to develop experimental "Arava 
crops" — that is out-of-seasoft vegetables that 
will grow in poor soil with saline water. A 


through plastic tubes which rest on the ground. 
Evaporation with its residue of salts is elimi¬ 
nated, water is saved, and yields are good. 
According to Mr. Menahem Shmueli, the sys¬ 
tem gets results in crops which would 
not grow at all by sprinkler or other conven¬ 
tional methods and which in the north would 
need greenhouses heated by stoves. 

Retaining heat is also a problem in the 
Arava, where the nights are cold. Plastic 
covers are one solution. Another is keep¬ 
ing the ground warm with asphalt emulsion 
whose useful property for this purpose is that 
it is black and thus retains heat The Arava 
now grows the following crops out of season, 
exporting half of them; melons, dates, grapes, 
tomatoes, onions, peppers, flowers, eggplant, 
cucumbers and corn. 

According to statistics released by the Keren 
Hayesod, which financially supports the Arava 
settlements through the Jewish Agency, the 
seven settlements of this region today cultivate 
a total of 5,000 dunams. .About half this area 
again is being readied for cultivation. Four 
more settlements are being planned and it 
is estimated that evintually each settlement 
could get about 4,00l dunams of cultivatable 
soil. I 

The land surfac?lko| the Arava was formed 
by the runoff and A/ erosion from the moun-. 
tains lining it grai^e, porphyry and Nubian 
stone from Edom Jnnd chalk from the NegeV.. 
Salty marshes, scfccha in Arabic, are found," 
at either end of the valley under the influence... 



THE BLOSSOMING DESERT 

of the northern and southern seas. 

Grofit grew out of a Ncriial settlement. It 
has, besides members, groups of volunteers, a 
cx)uple of two-storey houses with neat, self- 
contained two-room flats; three married cou¬ 
ples, three children (all boys), an experimental 
peach farm, and an almost completed tennis 
court. 

Further north, Moshav Ein Yahav now has 
many families and 45 children. The founders 
are mostly second-generation moshavniks. The 
newer recruits are generally young kibbutz 
couples who wanted to change theif former 
communal framework but not for town life. 
It costs IL5,000 to "buy into" Ein Yahav, 
according to its "external affairs" secretary, 
Shai Ben Eliahu, 33. However, no suitable can¬ 
didate is turned away for lack of money. He'll 
even be lent money for furniture if necessary. 
Each family gets a large, well-built house 
standing on four dunams of land, and an 
additional 20 dunams of land to cultivate. 


Only the date palms are joint property. Set¬ 
tlers mail their grocery orders to Dimona and 
deliveries come twice a week. There is no 
phone and the place is not linked to the 
national grid, Shai complained. 

In building the permanent settlement a year 
and a half ago, it was decided that new 
people should arrive in a physically establish¬ 
ed community rather than one built as they 
come. Fifty houses are now ready for occu¬ 
pants and Shai said he expects them to be 
filled at a steady rate. He said also that the 
settlers work too hard during the winter and 
too little during the summer because of^^p? 
climate. To correct the imbalance, Ein Yahav 
is thinking of taking in livestock. 

Eventually to be organized along the lines 
of Em Yahav is Hatzeva, a Nahal outpost 
which became a civilian settlement over a 
year ago North of here and the northern¬ 
most farm of the Arava, is Neot Hakikar, due 
to become a moshav this summer. 


ARAB FAaORIES GOINC FULL BLAST 

By David Krivine Courtesy : Jerusalem Post 


Industrial employment in the Israel adminis¬ 
tered areas has more than trebled since the 
Six Day War, according to figures for enter¬ 
prises employing five people or more. Their 
labour force has risen from 2,200 to 7,000 
workers, Mr Shlomo Bechar, of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, stated recently. 

The figure in Judea and Samaria was 1,500 
at the beginning. It was evidently more be¬ 
fore the June war, but the scale was diminu¬ 
tive — because the Jordanian Government did 
not license new manufacturing concerns in the 
West Bank if they could avoid it, • preferring 
to concentrate industrial growth on the East 
Bank. Exceptions were made where special 
conditions existed (e.g., the manufacture of 
religious articles in Bethlehem), or in favour 
of influential people. The three biggest fac¬ 
tories in Nablus, for example, all belong to the 
family of Hikmet el Marfri who was Speaker 
of the Jordanian Parliament and a Deputy of 
Shukeiry's., t 

vExpahaion since the lyaeffs took over could 
.jtipniee. been faster, hod h^ioi been for uncer- 
.tototy iaihdng the local pdlwalation about their 
future;'Ardb| feorvo et^ter into part- 
Mjalim' ‘with Is:^U ^mpdm^ ^ Israelis hove 
trTnntnrJ tn’inrrin llT mVlnn and Sama¬ 


ria because, althougfi they are offered the 
tax benefits of "approved" status, they do not 
rate the investment grant which is given in the 
development areas, and they lack factory pre¬ 
mises available in Israel's development town¬ 
ships The lower labour costs have not been 
able to offset these advantages for the time 
being. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Bechar pointed out, two 
Israeli textile firms (one of them Gibor) are 
ready to put up plants if accommodation can 
be found for them: and a number of Israeli 
undertakings have started in the Gaza zone. 

Apart from that, expansion is confined to 
Arab-owned enterprises. They are offered 
Government loans equalling half the total in¬ 
vestment — and more, since they can borrow 
all the cost of new equipment. These loan 
facilities, however, remain largely unused, ex¬ 
cept for credits for working capital. Arabs 
manage to mobilize their own fixed capital. 

Arabs in the zones are entitled to export 
incentives, and have been successfully en¬ 
couraged to enter the export trade. Most of 
their deliveries are to Jordan, amour^teg to 
$8m. (industrial goods only) in ISSSy^hey 
often do not claim the incentives, preferring 
to keen their dinars instead of exrhono- 


ing them for Israel pounds. 

On Mr. Bechar's recommendation, it was 
decided to allocate dollars for imported mate¬ 
rials and components only in exchange for 
dinars. 

Biggest stimulus to industrial growth has 
been the freedom to sell in the Israeli market, 
and the sub-contracting work given out by 
Israeli firms to Arab undertakings. Sewing 
shops are sprouting, to do jobs for Ata, Rex, 
Barbir, Elastex and others. "We have another 
eight clothing factories on our list, ready to 
give orders if there are takers," Mr. Bechar 
said Contracts are given out by furniture 
fTgjf’Ties: Rabat, of Lydda, has booked orders 
vWm companies in Nablus and Bethlehem. An 
Israeli company was planning to build its 
own foam mattress plant, but instead placed 
orders with a factory in the West Bank, to the 
sum of IL400,000 in 19B8, and will double the 
amount this year. 

Investors in Ramallah plan to erect a textile 
factory, employing in the first stage 30-40 
workers, and the I^abcur Ministry is organiz¬ 



ing a training course for them. A plastic shoe 
factory has been approved, on condition that 
two-thirds of the output goes for export, mainly 
Jordan. 

Most existing factories have grabbed the 
opportunity of modernising their plant, en¬ 
couraged by visits to Israeli factories equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. These include a 
woodwork manufacturer in Bethlehem, and a 
religious articles firm nearby, which is like¬ 
wise opening a. woodwork department (it has 
participated in Israel's trade exhibits abroad). 
Expeu^ing also are an underwear factory 
in B^, Jallah, and the output of leather in 
Hebron. A new Hebron glass factory has 
been set up there, and d textile cooperative of. 


eight members --to make traditional Arab 
wear (hitherto imported from Syria), for sale 
to Jerusalem shops. 

Marble quarries have doubled and trebled 
their production. Under discussion is an Arab¬ 
le wish partnership for processing the marble 
locally instead of, as at present, in Israel. 
Yet Hebronites could not be persuaded to 
build a preserves factory, because it would 
be dependent on supplies from Israeli farms. 

Several hundred thousand dollars have 
been invested in new equipment for the 
Ramallah arak factory which is now sending 
samples to export markets. The town has 
a well-known chocolate factory, that has auto¬ 
matic packing and is getting advice from the 
Israelis on further modernization. New pro¬ 
jects under consideration include a sewing- 
machine assembly plant. 

Gaza is sharing in this industrial growth. 
Her employed labour in the manufacturing 
sector (enterprises of five members or more) 
has risen from 700 after the June war to 3,000. 
Two carpet factories have more than quad¬ 
rupled their sales, exporting to the value of 
between $15,000 and $20,0(30 to Holland and 
South America. Another speciality, bamboo 
furniture, is made by a number of small work¬ 
shops, which the Israeli authorities are en¬ 
couraging to merge, in order to improve the 
still inadequate finishing processes. Shekera 
(Army stores) have placed large orders. 

Two new textile factories have been set-up 
- but these and other projects are held up 
by lack of electricity. Local Arab industria¬ 
lists are pressing the Mayor of Gaza to agree 
to a link-up with the Israeli electricity network, 
because they cannot operate successfully in 
face of the constant power cuts. 

This difficulty does not apply to the needle¬ 
work plants, which enjoy subcontracting 
orders from Israeli companies like Kitan 
Dimona, Kadoone, and the Arab firm Sh'hiba 
in Jaffa. Israeli investors have constructed a 
citrus packing station, and a copper ingot plant, 
using, scrap from the Sinai battlefields (gath¬ 
ered for payment by the Beduin). After the 
scrap deposits are exhausted, materials will 
be imported from Belgium. 

In El Arish, Israelis have erected a salt-fish 
plant, and o groupt of Israeli vegetable oil 
companies have sp^t over IL100,000 in re¬ 
vamping a war-danpged castor oil factory.- 
An Israeli manufactuMr plans a footwear facr 
tory in the Gaza He will get approved 

status, but no inv^^ent grant. Negotiations 
for a large textile/actory ore held up by the 
spxsnsors' conditifin that they receive an in¬ 
vestment grant, A in the development arec;®.. 


LEVIESHKOL 


Levi Eshkol, who became Prime 
Minister on 26 June 1963 (and Min¬ 
ister of Defence until 2 June 1967) 
was born in Oratowa, in the Kiev 
District of the Ukraine, on 25 October 
1895, to Dvora (nee Krasniansky) and 
Yosef Shkolnik. His maternal grand¬ 
father was a wealthy businessman with 
an extensive network of enterprises — 
flour mills, sugar refineries, real estate 
agencies, herds of cattle and horses, 
and oil instollations. Eshkol once said 
that he has never done any kind of 
work in Israel that he had not already 
known in his grandfather's establish¬ 
ment. 

His whole family lived in a spacious 
dwelling and business was conducted 
on a collective basis. His mother's 
family was distinguished by its wealth 
and its commercial affairs, his father's 
was known for its learning. (His 
father was murdered in 1917 by Pet- 
lura's pogromists, but Eshkol only 
learned of this many years later.) 
Oratowa was a small town, but it was 
a rail junction and a meeting-place 
for people from the surrounding towns 
and villages, where there was a large 
Jewish population. 

At the age of four, Eshkol began 
to study the Pentateuch in a Jewish 
religious school and, at the age ol 
seven, the Talmud. During the sum¬ 
mer, students on vacation were brought 
to teach him artd his brother secular 
subjects, includmg^ussian language 
and literature. ■ Ha^ent. to Oman and 
Odessa to prepa«kfor entrance to the 


Russian high school, but the numerus 
clausus diverted him to one in Vilna 
(1911), where he did Zionist work with 
Yitzhak Leib (Boris) Goldberg, head 
of the Zionist movement in the region. 
In Vilna, too, he met Yosef Sprinzak, 
(to be Secretary-General of the Hista- 
drut and first Speaker of the Knesset) 
who was on his way to the Zionist 
Congress on behalf of Jewish workers 
in Palestine. Spnnzak convinced him 
that 'something must be done'. He was 
no longer content with speaking Heb¬ 
rew in the street; he wanted to settle 
in Israel. The wish was intensified 
after the murder of the pioneers. Bar- 
sky and Salzman, between the villages 
of Kinneret and Degania. When the 
now 18-year-old Shkolnik read the let¬ 
ter of the victims' parents in Hopo'el 
Hatza'ir, the labour paper, in which 
they vowed to send their other sons 
to the Land of Israel as soon as they 
had grown up, he made up his mind 
to settle there himself, and speedily. 

He reached Jaffa harbour in 1914, 
went first to the editorial office ol 
Hopo'el Hatza'ir, to be told that, if 
he wished to reach Petach Tikva, he 
should follow the wagon which was 
the principal mode of transport. The 
next day, he went on foot to the vil¬ 
lage, with all of his belongings in a 
bundle on his back. 

He was deeply impressed by three 
things in the village: the boulevard of 
acacia trees that divided it from the 
dunes; the mailbox, stolen from the 


Austrian Posta', with Tevat Do'ai 
(mail-box) written on it in Hebrew, 
and, particularly, the blowing of the 
shofar that announced the onset of the 
Sabbath. In these things, he says, 
he saw the imminence of the Messiah. 

On Sunday, he began to work on 
a pumping station that was to water 
the citrus groves from the Yarkon 
River, a project launched by Bezalel 
Jaffe, and considered o tremendous un¬ 
dertaking at that time. It was his first 
acquaintance with physical labour, 
but he proved himself a resolute work 
er. Development of water resources 
was to be one of his chief interests 

In uprooting weeds, a very arduous 
operation, he competed with the best 
of the experienced Arabs, and was rat¬ 
ed an expert with the hoe. He and 
Meir Goldberg were the best workers 
in the village, and even during the 
struggle over Jewish labour, when 
many farmers preferred Arab workers 
as cheaper and often mote efficient, 
there was none who was not happy 
to employ them. 

When the farm hands rose at dawn 
and went to the eating-place run bv 
Batia and Katya, they would gulp 
their food and go off on the hour's trek 
to their jobs. After a short time, 
Eshkol was given his first 'economic' 
task as manager of the workers' kit¬ 
chen ; it meant rising earlier than his 
comrades, selling them food and set¬ 
tling the accounts He was a member 
of tlie local workers’ committee, and 
afterwards a leader of a group of work 
ers that took up projects on a con¬ 
tractual basis with no little success 
and prestige. 

The First World War brought starva¬ 
tion in the Land of Israel. The agri¬ 
cultural workers' organization tried to 
help the affected workers, and signed 
a lease with a farmer in Petach Tikva 
for a plot of. land where they would 
grow vegetables, the rent lo be a fifth 
of the produce Eshkol, a member of 


the central committee of the organi¬ 
zation, led the venture. At the same 
time he joined a group formed to work 
the fields of Kalandia (Atorot) which 
had been bought to establish a Jewish 
village near Jerusalem. This was a 
group of twenty young men and one 
young woman, and it went from Kal¬ 
andia to the Arab village of Abu Ghosh 
to work the land of Kiryat Anavim. The 
Arabs would provoke them and blows 
were often exchanged. Military pre¬ 
parations on the outbreak of the First 
World War forced the group to quit. 
It went to Kfar Una and from there to 
Rishon le-Zion, where it started con¬ 
tracting for agricultural work and 
eventually branched out in Petach 
Tikva as well. Eshkol was elected a 
member of the agricultural center of 
the workers of Judaea, and became an 
outstanding figure in it. 

He belonged to Hapo'el Hatza'ir, 
which subsequently joined Achdul 
Ha'avoda to form Mapai, in 1930, 

In 1918, Eshkol, with 50 others of 
Hapo'el Hatza'ir, joined the Palesti¬ 
nian Battalion (40th Royal Fusiliers) in 
the Jewish Legion; there had been a 
heated discussion in the party, for most 
members, on humanitarian grounds, 
were against fighting. 

He lost his corporal's stripes for re¬ 
turning late to camp from the corner¬ 
stone laying ceremony of the Hebrew 
University, but he met, for the first time, 
Ben Zvi and Ben-Gurion and Berl Kat- 
znelson of the Labour leadership. 

After two years' service, Hapo'el 
Hatza'ir asked that he be demobilized, 
and, in 1920, he was appointed Direc¬ 
tor of the party's Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. In the sam6 year, he helped 
to found the kvutza (collective village) 
of Degania B At a meeting in Petach 
Tikva of representatives of Hapo'el 
Hatza'ir and Achclut Ha'avoda, he 
advocated unificatiJn of the parties, 
as did‘Katznelso'\aTC Ben-Gurion, but 
his party decidea^gainst. In 1921, 




he attended the founding convention 
of the Histadrut. 

In Degania, Eshkol is remembered 
as the head of the vegetable growing 
branch from 1922 When the citrus 
grove was planted and it was neces¬ 
sary to dig pits a meter square, mat¬ 
tock in hand, he would attack the job 
with all of his strength, using compe¬ 
titiveness to raise productivity. 

As an agricultural instructor, he 
emphasized the importance of good 
work -- he did not speak at length 
and did everything quickly, strong and 
active as he was. In the twenties, he 
took up public work, which mean I 
going to Tel Aviv. At that time, li 
was not yet usual for public leaders to 
come home to their villages every Tues¬ 
day and Saturday. But Eshkol did, 
reporting to his fellow-farmers on life 
in the city and events of current in¬ 
terest. 

In the Jordan Valley, he came down 
with malaria. As part of his conval¬ 
escence, he was sent on a mission to 
Lithuania, on to Vienna and Berlin, 
learning about the affairs of the labour 
movement in the Diaspora. In 1922 
with David Remez, he was a delegate 
to the Cooperative Congress in Mos¬ 
cow, where a dispute arose over the 
right to offer greetings in Hebrew. The 
President, a Jewish Communist, inform¬ 
ed the authorities and so prevented 
Eshkol from getting a permit to see his 
mother in tfie Ukraine 

Between one public activity and 
another, Eshkol would return to Dega¬ 
nia B, of which he was a member, to 
busy himself with field crops ond 
vegetables. 

In the years that followed, his chief 
concern was with the Agricultural Cen¬ 
ter and settlement. In 1929, he was 
among the authois and agents of the 
'Settlement of tl* Thousand' in the 
western part of Khe Jezreel and the- 
-Hefer Valleys; « JKousond workers 
:from the yiUdges^fcvested their sav¬ 


ings in the establishment of independ¬ 
ent villages on Jewish National Fund 
land. Here, his attention was drawn 
to water problems, beginning with the 
irrigation of the Zebulun Valley, and 
his interest in those problems never 
slackened. 

Between 1933 and 1936, the first 
years of Nazi rule in Germany, he 
headed the Settlement Department of 
the Palestine Office in Berlin, working 
also on behalf of Hechalutz in Ger¬ 
many, Poland and Lithuania, and help¬ 
ing to organize transfer of immigrants 
and properly, from Germany. At his 
instance, part of the money taken out 
of Germany was used to set up the 
Histadrut financing company, Nir. 
When Germany forbade the transfer 
of money, he sold bonds to German 
Jews, and with the proceeds he bought 
pipes, a first step towards establish¬ 
ment of Mekorot, the national water 
company, as well as a large guantity 
of iron that the Jews of Palestine need¬ 
ed badly Other companies in whose 
establishment he took part were Ami- 
dar and Shikun, and he helped to 
acquire arms for defence; once he was 
caught in a European capital, when 
he was concealing weapons in agricul¬ 
tural machinery consigned to Pales¬ 
tine, and was jailed. 

In 1940 he left Tel Aviv and return¬ 
ed once more to farm in Degania. 

When Mapai split in 1944, Ben- 
Gurion called on him to be Secretary 
of the Tel Aviv labour council. Now 
he began to win a reputation for un¬ 
usual success in his personal contacts, 
in making himself popular and adjust¬ 
ing himself quickly to difficult situa¬ 
tions. He held the post for three years, 
and this period of close involvement 
in the tribulations of a working exis¬ 
tence left a profound and lasting im¬ 
pression upon him. 

By virtue of his work in Mekorot 
and agricultural settlement, he was 
an architect of a Scheme to lay a pipe¬ 
line to the far Negev in the Autumn 


of 1946 and so made possible the 
founding of many villages there. 

All this time, Eshkol was active in 
the high command of the Hagano, and 
for a number of years was its Trea¬ 
surer 

On the re-establishment of the State, 
he was appointed Director-General of 
the Minister of Defence. On his staff 
were Pinhas ICoslow.sky (Sopir) and 
Shimon Persky (Peres) former Minister 
of Finance and of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry and Deputy Minister of Defence, 
respectively He was among the 
founders of Israel's ordnance and arms 
industry, and looked after assemblv 
of materials and organization of work¬ 
shops to build the first armoured cars; 
to see how they worked he travelled 
in a convoy to Jerusalem during the 
siege 

In 1949, he was appointed Head of 
the Jewish Agency's Agricultural Set¬ 
tlement Department, and so became 
the central figure in the settlement of 
several thousands of immigrants in 
hundreds of new farmsteads. In 1960, 
he proposed that the immigrant camps 
existing be dissolved and ma'barot 
(transition centers) be established close 
to villages which could provide them 
with the employment that they lacked 
in the camps. Later he was also in¬ 
strumental in the regional settlement 
projects in the Lachish, Adullah and 
elsewhere. Between 19S0 and 1952, 
he was also Treasurer of the Jewish 
Agency, 

On 8 October 1951, he became Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture and served, besides, 
as Minister of Development. 

On 25 June 1952, he became Minister 
of Finance, heralding his guidance of 
Israel's economic development. 

As Minister of Finance he was charg¬ 
ed with carrying out the Reparations 
Agreement. He sponsored the plan 
for a large merchant marine and direct¬ 
ed Reparation funds to the develop¬ 
ment of industry and to the establish¬ 


ment of that fleet, which today totals 
almost a million tons 

In his endeavours to overcome 
Israel's lack of natural resources, he 
enthusiastically encouraged prospect¬ 
ing for oil. He was responsible for the 
full utilization of the Haifa refineries, 
the laying of the oil pipe-line, and the 
formation of a tanker fleet. He lab¬ 
oured incessantly to find and exploit 
minerals in the Negev and in the Dead 
Sea. He helped to establish the Bank 
of Israel, and set up the Economic 
Planning Authority 

Under his auspices, there was con¬ 
siderable progress in the presenta¬ 
tion of minutely-documented Budgets 
to the Knesset. The sections of the 
Ministry of Finance have become more 
efficient and improved their services 
4e put through a general reorganiza¬ 
tion in tax services and legislation. He 
did a great deal to raise funds abroad, 
not least through tfio sale of Israel 
Bonds 

On 9 February 19G2, he announced 
unified exchange rates and a new eco¬ 
nomic policy, aimed at raising effici¬ 
ency and strengtfienmg Israel's compe¬ 
titiveness in foreign markets. He v/as 
the central figure in establishing con¬ 
tacts with the Common Market and 
negotiating with it. 

He was a member of the Conference 
of the World Bank and of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, and presided 
over the Cabinet Economic Committee. 

In addition to Hebrew, Eshkol spoke 
Russian, German, Yiddish and English. 
He published many articles on eco¬ 
nomic and social affairs, some of'which, 
together with his speeches, have ap¬ 
peared in Behevlei Hitnahalut (Prob¬ 
lems of Settlement). 

Mr. Eshkol leaves behind four 
daughters; his late Ehsheva (nee 
Kaplan) was an outstanding leader of 
the women's labouj movement. 

On 3 March 19®4, ^ marri^ Miriam 
Zelikovitz. \J 





ISRAEL 

AGRICULTURE 


"Agricultural Production mar¬ 
ches on the consumers’ stomach", 
this saying is true everywhere. 
Israeli agriculture was developed 
with the establishment of the State, 
and its first task was to produce 
something, somehow. Those days 
of shortages are long past, and 
today shops and tables are loaded 
with food. Agriculture has not dis¬ 
appointed, but neither has the con¬ 
sumer. 

Annual meat consumption per 
capita in 1967 was 34 kg., of which 
23 kg. poultry! (In Israel, 10,000' 
tons of turkey take-up to-day the 
production of white meat). 

Meat consumption is in constant 
increase, and there is .still need 
to import substantial c]uantities of 
frozen meat. Israelis,' on the other 
hand, do not excel in drinking 
milk, and the average consumer 


limits himself, to 46 liter per annum 
(by the way, the con.sumption of 
l)oth beer and alcohol is also very 
low) while the consumption of 
dairy produce reaches 22 kg. 

But it is in the consumption of 
vegetables and fruit that the Israeli 
proves his mettle by conquering 
first place. 'Ihis is not surprising, 
as our Mediterranean climate gives 
us frt^h products all the year 
round. 

Statistics mention 70 kg. of 
vegetables per capita, of which 40 
kg. go intc) the green salads (with 
which the average Israeli .starts 
his day). Fresh fruit is consumed 
to the tune of 13 kg. annually. 

Add a daily egg, and you will 
understand that the Israeli farmer 
has to work hard in order to mc*et 
the consumers’ demands. 


..A --- 1 - 

Grmindnuts —I a fully mechanized crop 

Much labour has fcisen itJest^l duced and ^ chemical weed-killers 
'id "tthc past in developing thil used, and mechanization perfected 

we attained yields of pjllo from sowing till harvesting by 
,'tqo pet acre. Short grosewg combine. We have reached a stage 
mi^es were d€velope4, nitrow- where manual work is hardly any 
:bac^R^l • tnocuUtion intiffo^ lOQga required. 


Feed Allocation 

Israel’s livestock husbandry is 
famous for its achievements. 

High production requires regu¬ 
lar supply of fc*ed. 18 years ago, 
the Ministry of Agriculture assum¬ 
ed the responsibility for the cen¬ 
tralized supjily according to the 
norms of con.sumption and produc¬ 
tion outputs. 

This method was necessary be¬ 
cause most of- the feed had to be 
imported and distributed to the 
f.armers who lacked experienc^gMK 
the development of modern live^ 
sICK'k. But times have changed. In 
1968 we have reached a consump¬ 
tion of 1,100,000 tons of concen¬ 
trated feed. 

67.'),000 tons of grains 

200.000 .. oil cake 

76,000 ,. „ bran 

188.0(M) „ .. various 

products 

Up-to-date feed silos have been 
built and much know-how acquired. 
Therefore on 1.-1.1968 the Mini.s- 
ter of Agriculture declared the 
abolishing of the feed allocation 

and every farmer purchases his 
requirements on the open market 
according to his needs. 

7'he farmers, at first wary of the 
new policy, now welcome the Min¬ 
ister’s decision. 


Fruit Production' 

The consumption of fresh fruit 
in Israel is among the highest in 
the world. Indeed, 25 varieties of 
fruit see to it that the fruit basket 
is always full with every kind, 
luxury fruit as well as the popular 
varieties. 

Thousands of farmers spend their 
days on ladders, literally gathering 
the fruit of their labours. Gradirw 
and packing are highly mechanized. 
Most .of the fruit is gathered in 
large containers, inspectQ^,and 
graded in up-to-date packi^ sta¬ 
tions, from where it is directed to 
the markets or to cold storage. 



Irrigation —• Israel’s Agricultural Life Stream 


Some countries arc so richly 
endowed with water resources that 
they cannot, even estimate their 
wealth. Israel, on the other hand, 
has long since become accustomed 
to speak and think in terms of 
"drops of water”, and it is not 
surprising that the radio announ¬ 
cer, every morning, repeats the 
warning "save every drop of water” 
It is therefore only natural that the 
major water consumers, — the far¬ 
mers — must well calculate the 
uHfc of their annual w'ater alloca- 

In consccjuence the system ot 
sprinklers was developed, and 
many imjtrovements have turned 
If into "the established system”. 
But research has shown that this 
system, too, wastes water, as many 
drops are carried away by the wind. 
Thus, even newer techniques were 
developed, whereby the plants re¬ 
ceive their rec]uireci quantity ot 
water "drop by drop”. 

I'ive years ago, the foundations 
were laid tor drop-irrigation 
thrciugh sets of plastic pipes along 
the rows of plants or trees. Inten¬ 
sive research and pioneering work 
by progressive farmers resulted in 
thou.sands of dunams being irri¬ 
gated by the new method this 
summer, and it now looks as it 
the drop-irrigation will replace the 
sprinklers in plantations and Helds, 
leading to higher yields while sav¬ 
ing water. 

In this ccHinection, it is interest¬ 


ing to remark that, though the 
cjuantity of water supplied to the 
farmers has not been increased 
since 195*1, the irrigated areas 
have grown by 1/3 (one-third). 

This is the result of the joint 
efforts of research workers, exten¬ 
sion officers, progressive farmers 
and the manufacturers of advanced 
irrigation equipment. As a result, 
many countries show increasing in¬ 
terest in Israel irrigation equip¬ 
ment. 


Ajm^her inlerest'nig story! 

Four years ago, we wanteej' to 
measure the quantity of water that 


is wasted by delayed closing of 
taps connecting the irrigation pipes 
with the water carrier. A farmer 
was asked to sign an undertaking 
to the effect that he would turn 
off the water at a determined hour, 
and a meter was connected to the 
tap. The farmer undertook to com¬ 
ply with the agreement, but at the 
end of the season it was found tha* 
he had exceeded his c|uota by 
KKlOmi, or more than the 

allcxated quantity. What can be 
done if one meets a neighbour w'ho 
has an interersfing story to tell ? 
So the tap remains open! Engine¬ 
ers studied the problem, and one 
of them — also a farmer — sug¬ 
gested a tap that would turn off 
automatically after a given time, 
or after an agreed-upon c]uantity 
ot water had passed through it. 
The idea was aeJopted, and the tap 
built. 

Today, thousands of automatic 
taps are in use, and they not only 
save w-ater. but also the farmer's 
time, as he no longer nc-eds to 
go out into the Hclil in order to 
turn off the water. 

Last .summer, a competition was 
held between two villages The 
winners had sased 233 m' of water 
on a total consumption of IHB.OOO 
in', while the losers, .still using 
the old system, had wasted 13,000 


in'. Next year, they too will have 
their automatic taps. 

Wheat-Irrigation 

At the initiative of Mr. Haim 
Gvati, Minister of Agriculture, the 
irrigaticin of wheat Helds in arid 
areas was resinned in the winter 
of 1967/68. Although the original 
target of 100,000 dunams was not 
reached, the farmers succeeded .in 
irrigating 50,000 dunams. As the 
winter w'as a "dry” one, this re¬ 
sult is particularly remarkable. Part 
of the irrigation was done at the 
beginning of the growth pieriod 
and gave a good tillering, while 
the later Irrigation helped to fill 
the ears. 

it IS therefore not surprising that, 
following the good results, many 
farmers think of increasing their 
acreage or irrigated wheat land. As 
a rule, we may say that one cu. m. 
of water produced I to l.,5 kg 
ol wheat. Water costs approx. 2 
cents, and wheat 9 cents a kg. 
so that the investment yields a nice 
return. 

The Israeli Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture makes great efforts in order 
to arrive .it seif-.sufficienc 7 in wheat,' 
and increasing the irrigated acre¬ 
age in the arid areas will greatly 
contribute towards this goal. 


Agricultural^ Progress in the Arab Villages 


When we speak of the enorm¬ 
ous progress of Israel's agricul¬ 
tural production, it is usually asr 
socuited with the Jewi.sh farmers, 
and many do not realise that ovet 
a 100 Arab villages in the Slate 
of Israel do not fall behind their 
Jewish neighbours. So, for exam¬ 
ple. thousands of plastic tunnels 
were installed in these villages last 
winter in order to grow vegetables 
and flowers not only for the local 
market, but also for export. Results 
were excellent. Tira village, alone, 
produced 60 tons strawTOrries for 
export. 


There iU a widespread network 
of Arab in.slructors who work,side 
by side with their Jewish collea¬ 
gues, and bring to the Arab village 
the latest innovations in agro-tech¬ 
niques. Special mention must also 
be made of a Beduin instructor. 
who started his service last winter 
amonathe Beduin tribes, after hav¬ 
ing completed.his studies at a Jew¬ 
ish! agriculture college. He does, 
no longer^ travel on camelback to 
the ‘Jfattered tribes, but has a dtr 
at his disposal. The l^el Bedoius,! 
use tractors, combines, .■ diemii^'.i 
feriilizers and.tve^kifi^;. 



ISRAELI ENGINEERS DISCOVER 
FIRST WATER SUPPLY 
IN WESTERN JERUSALEM 
CITYLIMITS 

Water, has been found in Jerusalem! 

The centuries-old search for a supply of 
•water in the Holy City was capped with suc¬ 
cess recently by Tahal Consulting Engineers, 
Ltd. whose drillers struck water in the Valley 
of the Cross. 

Tahal, Israel's ndtional water development 
body, has been searching through geological 
stucQes and tests for sources of water in the 
Jerusalem area the past three years. 

Finally, 350 yards deep in a corner of the 
Valley famed in Christian history below the 
modem complex of the Israel Museum sweet 
water was struck. Tahal engineers point oat 
this is the first discovery of a new water source 
in the city of Jerusalem since before the time 
of King David. 

Water has never been found in the walled 
city and until now the only source ■within the 
extended metropolis was the Shiloah Springs, 
outside its eastern walls. 


The drilling, conducted to 500 yards, which 
is continuing in' the area, has produced a flow 
of 250 cubic feet per hour. This is being in¬ 
creased to 500 cubic, feet or more per hour, 
representing an important new element to the 
municipal water supply. 

Throughout its long history Jerusalem has 
been plagued by the lack of its own water 
sources and, it is noted, was always vulner¬ 
able to siege by enemies because of the lack 
of water. 

In Israel's War of Independence, Jerusalem 
lost its normal supplies when it was cut off from 
the coastal plain and the Latrun pumpingyto- 
tion which pushfed piped water up to th^^ry 
was destroyed. Its besieged populc?fion was 
thus dependent upon a small ration of water 
trucked in by daring blockade-running con¬ 
voys. Later, reservoirs were built in the ludean 
Hills, but all a considerable distance from the 
city. 

Before June 19B7, East Jerusalem received 
water from the ancient Pools of Solomon bet¬ 
ween Hebron and Bethlehem, anci^ other dis- 
. tant sources. 

The water discovered in the Valley of the 
Cross, the Tahal experts note, is exceptionally 


LARGEST GROUP OF AFRICAN 
MEDICAL STUDENTS 
GRADUATE FROM 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

The largest group of African medical stud¬ 
ents to complete the six year medical course at 
the Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical 
School were guests of honour at a festive 
dinner in Jerusalem given by the Israel Minis¬ 
try of Foreign Affairs and the Medical School. 

The graduates, including 17 students from 
eight African countries as well as four stud¬ 
ents from Cyprus, form the second group of 
students from developing countries to finish 
the course. 'The first grcLp, which graduated 
in November last year, mnwrised seven Afri- 
can students and one fr^n^^epal. 

This, African students graduating this year 
i^^ude six from Nigeria, thfee each from 
; and Rhodesia, ai#^one - each from 


Cameroon, Ethiopia, Lesotfio, Liberia • and 
Swaziland. 

All 21 graduates have finished six years of 
studies and arc now entitled to be called 
doctor, but seven students remained for an 
additional year of research in one of the basic 
medical science departments in order lo 
qualify lor the degree of M. Sc. in subjects 
which they may subsequently teach. 

This year, students from the course for the 
first time will have an opportunity to do their 
internship at Israeli hospitals. More than half 
the group, comprising seven Africans and all 
the four Cypriots, will remain in Israel for this 
purpose, while the rest will return to their 
home countries to do their internship there. 

Five of the students have married during 
their stay in Israel and have begun to raise 
families during the period of the course. One 
of the Cypriot students married an Israeli 
co-ed, who has just finished her ph|Pj?iacy 
studies, while one Nigejricni student married 
a Belgian woman and two Nigerian students 
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' fiie •oBscailt on tiie' crew <4fd passengers of aftw ainsrcrft in-Zurich'oi^'f 
iB Febrtiary raises the deepest cmd most sensitive issd^ of -international low 
■»iiafality. " .■ ' -V ‘ .'.'-i'-"'!.'''-, 

The attack on the aircraft m Athens Airport in Decafiaber was the first opca- 
rton smce men lecatied -to fly o® which an attempt wc^ made to* slaughter-'innO-^ - 
cent civfliajft travellers helplessly* exposed in a stationary cdrcmit on the ground 
with enginseyin fufl rotation Oi^ tanks loaded with highly inflammcible fue|. The 
only possifc^e motive which the attackers could have had was to explo^^||e^v 
oirCreit and burn oil the passengers and crew alive. 

"Two montlm iater, this outrdge has been repeated. 

The barbarity of the acticm.ris matched only by its cowardice. Once again. ■ 
•civilicms 4n the most extreme conBition oi vulnerability were the targets of ossc^ilf. 
The most elementary human depsncios were violated; the principles embodied. 
in international lair coitventions were cynically trampled upon: and the dignity 
and sovereignty of a peace-lovmg, neutral nation were mocked. 

• The central truth' which thel^ternational conununity must face is that resa- 
p»ni^ility does not fall exclusively on the individuals who carried out the assault 
They are members of known t^anizaiions which operate on rsnd from the soil 
of UN member states with the ap^oval, encouragement and practical support of 
ti^sir Governments. 4. 

As recently as the beginning of this month, a conference of saboteurs took 
place publicly in Cairo and recBved the official blessing of President Nasser. 

W * . J>».'Jj;, 1 

Without the support and ccsoperation of Arab Governments these piratical 
groups could -not exist or operafs. 

<" The gueation is whether th^ enlightitened international conscience will con- 
‘front ^-^ese Governments with &ir responsibility for promoting armed vidlence 
against a United Nations memb«. ih defiance of the Charter, the cease-fire, <md 
the’hopes for a just and lastiri‘^;peace. By giving their protection to groups 
that carry Out acts of internaticMpl piracy and murder against civilian aircraft, ' 
these Gov^ments are also fiqilfeg their obligations os'members of the rihteft- 
nationcd Aviation ,^gency and si^gngtcries of cor conventions. ' 

The United Nations Security in its resolution, of 31 December 19^^ 

found if possible to avoid sayingfot single word of criticism of the Athens assets^ 
or of the itoroe htiactog, perpf^ted by this sq^e grdup. The ZBfich auJr<B^ 
has now token place Jh tire, atiheephs^e of international indulgence thus creoi^ 


found if possible to avoid sayingfot single word of criticism of the Aliens ossd^ 
or of the itoroe htiactog, perp^^ted by this sq^e grdup. The ZBfich Oujrgg^ 
has now taken place Jh tire atizBephs^e of international indulgence thw crecri^ 

This Ibtter is essentially an Jm^cd to toe moraf conscience of mepkind. 

. hi> reguevting thq|^it be tre^ptiitted to cdl members of the Ur^ti^'Notiopi, 

1 penrinit myself to inquire what *"dfflastructive . international action", .yQU..,,have ^ * 
mufd' "to »prevent ,#ui^ acts of vj^^ence ctgainst inten^citicsial (^vil' avia^p in pe 
future".^ This {toresp iri :..yduc aMement of 18 February aroused de^ ih'tpest: yf 
and since Israeli cilfll chrfaticp m lhe target of this Covemmentcillx.. Igp«r- 
sored ptoacl-. we jpould lifc^ to Ip inforafsd of otU, steps tedeen or plann^ ''’ff '* 

, Pleq^ donsideroibn. 

■ ■’ ■ -y.''' ^ . -I/.' 


future".^ This {torose iri .your ad 
and since Israeli cilfll ctBaticp is 
sored piracy, we jtoould flkb to 

^ Pleq^ 

















































































































MRS. 


MEIR: 



ISRAEL WITHOUT COMPLEXES 

EXCERPTS FROM AN INTERVIEW BY ERWIN FRENKEL OF 'JERUSALEM POST 


Mrs. Meir sits behind a desk that betrays 
nothing of the cares of office. It is almost bare 
of papers. There are several ash trays, an 
abundant supply of cigarettes, a few sharpened 
pencils in a leather-covered cup, and a small 
vase of flowers. Her office too is modest, half 
the size of the room she occupied as Foreign 
Minister, smaller than the domain of any status- 
conscioias corporate executive. But here, as 
Harry Truman observed about the Presidency, 
the buck stops. 

How serious did she think is the apparent 
change in American policy toward the Middle 
East situation? 

"We listened to President Nixon when he 
was campaigning and he said very important 
things about Israel and we naturally accepted 
that. And 1 am not prepared to say at this 
point there is a change in basic policy. At 
least it means so much to Israel that I for one 
am not prepared to say it until I am convinced 
that there is. 

"As far as I know U.S. policy still is that no¬ 
thing can be done and nothing must be done 
until there is peace, and until there is agree- 
merit at least between us and the Arabs, and 
that you cannot nibble at one point and say 
Israelis must do this without peace. All the 
problems that are outstanding between the 
Arabs and Israel must be dealt with in their 
entirety. 

"But within this big principle there are differ¬ 
ences of opinion. But here, too, I would sug¬ 
gest that we should always be conscious of the 
basic friendship between the U.S. and Israel. 
The difference between the differences of opi¬ 
nion between friends and the attitudes of ene¬ 
mies is that with friends we argue and discuss 
and try to persuade each other. With the Soviet 
Union you don't argue." 

But about American agreement to hold the 
Four-Power talks Mrs. Meir is blunt: 

"We are disturbed, very much disturbed that 
the U.S. hc» consented to sit, with jhe other 
thtfp • We are absol^ely against it. 
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Even if all four powers were friendly powers, 
we would be opposed." 

Her eyes blaze. For Mrs. Meir this is not 
simply a question of international politics. It 
IS a question of morality She never separates 
the two. 

"We are opposed to the principle that any 
powers in the world, large or small, friendly 
or unfriendly, can sit down and try to decide 
the fate of this area and the fate of Israel with 
this area, no matter how friendly they are, no 
matter how convinced they are that that's good 
tor Israel. They would not accept that some 
outside power decide what is good for them. 
If sovereignty means anything at all, it means 
that a sovereign people decides for itself what 
it needs, what is good for it, what is dangerous 
for it, and how it can avoid the danger." 

But Mrs. Meir also does not like the arith¬ 
metic of the Big Four meetings. Two of the 
powers, France and Russia, are not friendly 
The Soviet position on Israel dates back long 
before the Six Day War. Moreover the Rus¬ 
sians played a "major part" m causing that 
war, and then poured arms into Egypt know¬ 
ing that Nasser wants to use those arms tq 
attack Israel and "send it to the sea." 

"The other two are friends of Israel, but are 
not enemies of the Arabs. 

"Therefore it is natural that you have two 
countries which though friendly to Israel cer¬ 
tainly would not do anything they believed 
contrary to the welfare of the Arabs facing two 
who will do everything for the Arabs and have 
no compunctions at all about doing everything 
against Israel. 

"When four of this kind meet what chances 
does Israel hove if they come to agreement.- 
We still hope that because of this difference 
in attitude, conviction and moral conceptions 
in the international field, they will not reach 
agreement. 

"If they should reach agreement then Israel 
is in a bad spot, as far as the agreement is 
concerned." 



Mrs. Meir dismisses the argument that the 
present deadlock in the area only serves to 
strengthen Soviet influence in the Middle East, 
and weakens pro-western regimes like Iordan 
t and Lebanon. 

"A myth spread to put pressure on Israel 1 
don't see any Soviet influence in Jordan. 1 
don’t see it in Lebanon. And from what we 
can see from this side of the border, the new 
people in Syria don't look or sound as if they 
are any more pro-Soviet than the others before 

them. 

"Certainly we wouldn't like more Soviet 
influence here, because of the very friendly 
relations that we have with the American 
Government. But I think the argument is just 
another scare being used against Israel in 
jfc order to force us into a position we cannot 
^possibly take." 

Mrs Meir also has no patience for the sug¬ 
gestion that Israel the victor and the strong 
should take the initiative and make some kind 
of concessions, since Hussein and Nasser, losers 
in war and politically weak, are in no position 
to do sc 

"Yes. Somotimes we cue told you can't force 
Nasser; ho is weak, he is frustrated But what 
arc they frustrated about? For the third time 
they tried to destroy Israel and were not 
successful I’m sorry. I have no tears for their 
frustration 

"We have no complexes on the question of 
war and peace. We are asking lor peace. We 
never wanted to destroy the Jordanians or the 
Syrians or the Egyptians. We want them to 
live and to live in peace. We want that peace 
to be achieved. But certainly we are not go- 
j^ng to step back one single inch before there 
^s a peace treaty. I don't think anybody has 
a moral right to ask it of us. Nobody that asks 
it of us would do it in our position. 

" So what concessions can we make except 
to step back so that the poor frustrated presi¬ 
dents and kings in the area will immediately 
be able to begin to prepare seriously to attack 
us again. We are not so good as all that." 

By now it is past 1 p.m. Mrs. Meir has been 
at her desk most of the morning. There has 
been a long session with Dr. Nahum Goldmann. 
Lunch with President Shazor is to follow. And 

then, more official duties to come. But there is 
no sign of tiredness. Perhaps a few more lines 
have appeared on her face since the days when 
she was Foreign Minister. But otherwise there 
IS little change. The same appearance of 
strength, of a compelling inner power, of a 
^uiet, yet determined moral force Style and 
substance merge 


She replies to questions directly, candidly, 
without hesitation, with the same resolution 
she sits straight and firm, almost motionless, 
behind her desk. Only the hands move, but 
they, too, without jerks or jabs Slowly and 
deliberately, they cup or fold and unfold. 

There is nothing to distract from the flow of 
words, simple words, but also serious words. 
There is, in short, no nonsense about Gold 
Meir. 

"A Palestinian State? I am against it. 1 am 
against it because I dd not think that what tens 
of millions of Arabs need is a 15th independent 
state. 

They need many things. They need peace, 
they need development; they need a decent 
standard of living; they need health services; 
they need education services; they need a 
thousand and one things. The last thing that 
they cannot live without is a 15th state." 

Mrs Meir also doubts whether there is a 
national basis for a separate Palestinian en¬ 
tity. 

’Let's go back for a while, to what people, 
even some Israelis find it convenient to forget. 
Or maybe they have never known it. When • 
Britain accepted the Mandate over Palestine, 
whot was Palestine then? It was what is now 
Israel, the West Bank and tlie East Bank It 
was all of Jordan. And then in 1922 Churchill 
divided what was then the big Palestine and 
created Palestine and Trans-Jordan. Now did 
that really make such a terrible cleavage bet¬ 
ween the people on the West Bank and the 
people on the East Bank. Was that the big 
problem? Didn't they have the same language, 
the same religion, the same way of life? 

'They were the same people. There were 
families here and there. Then came the U.N. 
resolution of 1947 and redivided it. 

"But what is the difference between an Arab 
that lived in Amman and an Arab that lived 
in Nablus? Or in those days between on 
Arab that lived in Nazareth for that matter? 

"Now there is a gregt difference between the 
Arabs in Nazareth and Amman, but that's be¬ 
cause of the lack of development on the other 
side. So if you speak of a Palestine people, it 
must include the Jordanians. And when was 
the Jordanian people created? When Churchill 
divided what was then Palestine. So this whole 
myth of a Palestine people that needs a Pales¬ 
tine state has no leg to stand on at all." 

Yet there does seem to be some kind of Pales¬ 
tinian consciousness today. How would she 
account for that? 

"That's very simple. The main reason, I have 
no doubt, is the way in which the Arabs have 
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treated the Arab refugees. They kept them in 
camps and fed them poison, and the great ideal 
that was imbibed in the children in kindergar¬ 
tens was that Israel must be destroyed. 

"But suppose that the Arab states had done 
for their refugees what Israel has done for its 
refugees. By this time they would have become 
part and parcel of Jordan! Jordan would have 
been different today; and the development of 
Jordan would have been different. 

Responsibility to Arabs 

“Just because the Jordanians and Egyptians 
and Syrians failed in their human duty towards 
their own brothers, does not create the basis 
for a 15th Arab state right on our doorsteps, 
with the great love that the so-called Pales¬ 
tinians have for Israel." 

On the question of Israel's policy in the 
territories, Mrs. Meir quickly reveals the as¬ 
sumptions of her thinking. 

"We are the only government these people 
can appeal to. Therefore we see ourselves 
responsible. We must see to their welfare. We 
must be concerned with their employment. We 
must see that the municipalities can run their 
affairs, financially and so on. At the same 
time we have not nor do we intend to interfere 
with anything that is in the jurisdiction of the 
municipalities. 

"Thus everybody is agreed that we should 
see to it tliat there is no suffering there, that 
people are employed, that they have a mini¬ 
mum income, and so on. 


"The only point on which there are differ¬ 
ences of opinion is that of their employment 
in Israel. Some think it doesn't matter if large 
numbers come into Israel territory proper to 
work, and some think that the bulk of employ¬ 
ment should be created in the territories. But 
I don't know that anybody on principle opposes 
their staying in their territories if they have 
employment, and that on principle they must 
come here. There is nobody, on the other hand, 
that says that no one must come over here." 

But, we persist, wouldn't a clearer policy con¬ 
cerning the future of the territories also ease, 
problems of internal security, both in the terri¬ 
tories, and even of late among some elements 
of Israeli Arabs? 

"1 don't believe that. Although the fact that 
a few Israeli Arabs have been found to co¬ 
operate with the Fatah is disturbing —1 don't 
deny that but I plead that we do not 
exaggerate. 

"I think it is a very fortunate situation that 
the vast, vast mojority of Israeli Arabs are 
loyal Israeli citizens, and they proved it in 
the Six Day War, and before it and after it. 

"And in the territories, one of the great 
achievements of our security forces is that the 
Fatah have not succeeded in creating bases 
there. So I wouldn't exaggerate about the 
security situation there either. I don't see how 
anything would be changed by our drawing 
a map." 


A CORNUCOPIA FROM A DESERT 


What has changed a barren desert into a 
fertile market garden carpeted with flowers 
and turning out a formidable variety of fruits ^ 
and vegetables? Only fifty years ago, most of 
Israel was sand, scrub, or swamps. But faith, 
adaptability and ingenuity can work near mira¬ 
cles, especially when buttressed by a burning 
desire to revive the bounty that the Holy Land 
knew in biblical times. Today, modem Israeli 
achievements in agriculture overshadow anci¬ 
ent wonders. Jaffa oranges, of course, are the 
hallmark of Israel, and citrus ranks as the 
country's largest foreign currency earner. Less 
well known is that Israeli expertise in breeding 
and marketing turkeys the year round has 
brought British poultrymen to consult here, and 
tiiat Israel exports large quoiititiss of goose 
Uif^r to France, the hdme'bf tiiat delicacy of 


the French cuisine : pate de foie gras. The 
week before Christmas, Israel sold $ 300,000 of 
fresh flowers to Europe, and by the end of the 
season, flower exports will have earned three 
million dollars. 

A very short time ago this would have sound¬ 
ed far-fetched. Yet today it is quite clear that 
Israel can grow and export almost every fruit 
or vegetable grown in temperate climates, such 
as tomatoes, melons, peppers, strawberries and 
grapes, and some tasty subtropical varieties 
like bananas, avocado and dates as well. 

These will earn her about $ 130 million this 
year, which on a world scale is still small, 
but very important from the viewpoint of 
Israel's balance of payments, and for her future. 

At the end of the 19th century, Palestine wasr' 
an under-developed agrarian country; arable 



land worked on a two-year crop rotation system 
and much of the fertile soils in the valleys 
covered by malaria-infested swamps. What 
changed the face of the country was the thirst 
of the Jewish pioneers to adopt agriculture as 
a way of life and to strike roots in the soil from 
which Jews were uprooted so many centuries 
before. With no fear of revolutionary innova¬ 
tion they tried out new forms of agricultural 
settlement, modern methods of cultivation, agri¬ 
cultural training, farm mechanisation, soil im¬ 
provement, up-to-date irrigation methods and 
better use of water resources. All this is known, 
but surely it is a remarkable achievement that 
Israel grows all local requirements, apart from 
cereals, grain fodder and fats, while in value 
she produces three-quarters of the country's 
food. Today, Israel's problem is to plan culti- 
ir vation and marketing to offset surpluses; a 
great success story, especially since most farm- 



Intulinq Orcinqes in Athdod Port 


ers, who immigrated alter 1948 when the State 
was set up, had never held a hoe before their 
arrival. For instance, average yearly milk 
yields are omong the highest in the world and 
no country exceeds Israel in yields of cotton, 
which covers over 70,000 acres and supplies 
nearly all local demand. 

Israel's export policy is based on those cli¬ 
matic and soil conditions enabling farmers to 
produce crops that European countries cannot 
grow in winter, with stress on sub-tropical and 
out-of-season fruits and vegetables that are 
highly competitive. The intelligence of Israeli 
farmers, who are keen, ready to learn and not 
hidebound by tradition, is an asset. Six refrige- 
^rated ships and 100 flights are specially char¬ 
tered each year, and space on regular flights 


*is also booked. This year, Israel is marketing 
more to supermarkets, though not by evading 
the wholesaler, who receives his commission 
for making transactions. Point-of-sale promo¬ 
tion is the principal method of persuasion at 
better shops, hotels and restaurants. 

Citrus, as the major export, will this year 
earn around $ 95 million, including $ 20 million 
from England alone. Israel supplies Germany 
with some 30% of her oranges during the main 
season and 75 % of all grapefruit sold there are 
Jaffas. The Citrus Marketing Board has stream¬ 
lined and modernized its organization, com¬ 
puterizing many of its activities, introducing 
quality control at all packing houses to assure 
that all the fruit has a pleasant appearance, 
simplifying pxjrt processes and eliminating mid¬ 
dlemen. It arranges for direct delivery of larger 
quantities of fruit from packing houses to ships, 
which under new contracts signed can now be 
diverted on the high seas to other destinations 
and prevent glutted markets. One quarter of 
citrus shipped goes to Mediterranean ports in 
South Europe and is then transported by train, 
cutting delivery time by four to five days: the 
season can now be extended several weeks oi 
even months by cold storage of almost all the 
fruit in Europe. 



Strawberry field covered with ploslic sheeting at Ramot 
Hashoron. 

Citrus marketing principles are based on get¬ 
ting closer to the customer, by setting up offices 
in smaller centres as well as in the cities, hold¬ 
ing special Jaffa weeks and arranging demon¬ 
strations in supermarkets and large department 
stores to show the public new ways of using 
citrus. In Holland, a team of 20 girls is visiting 
10,000 fruit retailers to distribute material on 
the Jaffa. The Board daily allocates quantities 
of fruit that.local brokers can sell according to 
daily market 'prices; it treats the Common 
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Market as a single unit to avoid Israeli fruit 
competing with itself in certain areas. Sales are 
computed daily in each region and fruit shifted 
to satisfy demand. The Board's telex operating 
between Tel Aviv and London controls the 
situation. 

This year, a million crates of citrus will go 
to the U.S. and Canada and sales to the Far 
East and New Zealand are increasing; canned 
citrus exports will this season amount to 
$ 26 million. 

Apart from citrus, Israel sells 28 vegetables 
and 17 fruits in France amounting to nearly 
15,000 tons and $ 15 million this season. Five 
years ago, no Israeli tomatoes were to be found 
in France, but this year Frenchmen will con 
sume 1,000 tons of Marymond tomatoes, as 
well as 3,000 tons of bananas, and carrots and 
even grapes! It all started with the avocado, 
which this year will earn close to a million 
dollars in France. In 1956, French fruit im¬ 
porter, Emil Azulai was shown a package ol 
avocado m Tel Aviv. "Send me a few," he 
said. That year, he received a few hundred 
packages, but this season, he alone is market¬ 
ing 150,000 cases. Mr. Azulai invested only a 
small sum to introduce the Israeli Avocado, 
Carmel, by correctly gambling on the super¬ 
markets, which in France market 60% of exotic 
and sub-tropical fruits, although only 12%, of 
local fruit and vegetables are bought there. 
He knew the supermarkets wanted high quality 
products at popular prices. Today, there are 
avocado perfumes, face creams, materials and 
hats. Everyone entering the Olympia Night- 
Club in Paris encounters a giant Avocado 
Carmel. Agrexco, the Israeli company set up 
to export agricultural produce, has the right to 
use the foyer to encourage sales. In the inter¬ 
val, the audience is invited to a tasting demon¬ 
stration and the succulent tit-bits are consumed 
in a few minutes. 

In England, ten avocado girls supervised by 
Rosalie Kingsbury travel to supermarkets all 
over the country. The fruit is presented on 
attractive stands, with suitable hand-outs and 
menus distributed by a girl dressed in on 
Avocado Carmel uniform, the supervisor visits 
women's organizations and the big stores to 
follow up sales and see if there are any com¬ 
plaints. This year avocado sales in England 
show an increase of about 30%o. 

Strawberries can now be so expertly and 
efficiently handled that within 24 hours of pick¬ 
ing they arrive on European markets. Israel's 
advantage is that she con supply them early, 
from December to Mery. I.n France, Israeli 
^nawberries were launched by presenting 
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thousands ol baskets to children's homes, where 
even strawberries in season were rarely seen. 

A new cellophane-covered plastic basket for 
guarding quality has been a factor in the 
success of strawberry exports, and has been 
taken up by Mexican and Californian growers. 

Ogen melons are now a household word in 
Europe. Ogen commands three times the price 
of honeydew melons and exports are continu¬ 
ous for nine months of the year, because they 
are grown from the very north of Israel to the 
semi-arid Arava region in the south. Israel 
has extended exports of melon to Switzerland, 
Austria, Scandinavia and the Benelux coun¬ 
tries. Holland is beginning to grow the Ogen 
herself and English palates are particularly 
appreciative. 

Over a million dollars of fresh goose liver 
and frozen goose meat was exported in 1968. 
Goose liver reaches French producers of pate 
de foie gras within 24 hours of slaughter. Israel 
IS selling hatching equipment to Iran and Afri¬ 
can countries, and reaching out for sales in the 
Argentine, Brazil and the Philippines. 

St. Peter's Fish is capturing the American 
fancy. Half a million pounds of this famed 
Galilee delicacy is expected to be sold in super¬ 
markets and restaurants this year St. Peter's 
IS a fresh water fish with a single spinal bone, 
served grilled, fried or broiled in seasoned 
sauce. 

Israel's leading flower export is cut roses, 
followed by winter-grown gladioli. Also suc¬ 
cessful are irises and anemones which can be 
grown in hilly areas. Computer processing 
brings these flowers to European homes within 
hours from cutting. 

Emil Azulai sums up the present picture : 
"The great advantage of Israel's agricultural ' 
romance with Europe is that it is in no way 
based on sentiment between the parties. The 
produce arrives in good condition, the packag¬ 
ing is attractive; it arrives more or less con¬ 
stantly, the price is reasonable and most im¬ 
portant ,we are getting high quality products." 

However, even more important is that Israel 
is bringing about a scientific breakthrough in 
conquering desert areas for food production. 
Experiments in the Negev have shown thert a 
great variety of vegetables, cereals and fodder 
plants can be easily grown on sand deserts 
by direct irrigation with even highly saline 
water. This will open up completely new 
vistas for food production the world over, and 
help to stave off the growing threat of starva¬ 
tion. If developed, this would be a much greater 
success story than Israel's own agricultural • 
exports. 



*FOUR-POWER FRIVOLITY’ 


Vietnam has been a battleground for 24 years, 
almost without interruption, and the casualties of 
the U.S. forces alone now exceed those of the 
U.S. In the Korean War. In Nigeria hundreds of 
thousands have already experienced, or are facing, 
slow death from starvation. Yet these ore matters 
thought to be too delicate for international media¬ 
tion and negotiation. It is to the Middle East that 
the so-called “Big Four" turn their attention; and 
we are asked to believe that it is here, on the 
borders of Israel and her Arab neighbours, where 
a number of extremely well-publicized incidents 
have led to casualties numbered not in millions, 
not even in thousands, but in single figures, that 
the gravest threat to world peace and security 
currently exists. 

The “Big Four” have drafted a settlement in¬ 
volving the withdrawal by Israel from territories 
conquered by Israeli arms during the Six Day War, 
in return for guarantees of free navigation through 
the Gulf of Akaba and recognition of Israel by the 
surrounding Arab states. Such a settlement would 
not guarantee Israel’s security, or peace in the 
area, for the terrorist organizations based on Arab 
soil would not feel bound by it in any way; and 
these organizations are not controlled by the gov¬ 
ernments which offer them hospitality, nor would 
those governments dare to evict them. The only 
result would be that the terrorists would once 
more recover access to the areas of Jewish settle¬ 
ment, and the risk of further preventive strikes by 
Israeli forces would be increased rather than 
diminished. 


In the absence of o settlement it is suggested 
that the Arab states might be unable to resist 
popular demand for a renewal of a war with Israel, 
into which the Russians and the Americans might 
too easily be drawn. The second of these assump¬ 
tions looks inherently improbable. The present Rus¬ 
sian government is far too cautious, and far too 
preoccupied with the troubles on its own eastern 
and western frontiers, to translote its theoretical 
and logistic support for the Arabs into direct inter¬ 
vention; and barring direct Russian intervention 
Israel has proved more than capable of defending 
herself. The possibility of o renewal of the war by 
the Arab states remains; but it is obvious which 
side would win. 

The best guarantee of a measure of security and 
peace in the Middle East — a peace which no 
doubt leaves much to be desired, except by con¬ 
trast with other parts of the world — is the military 
strength of Israel. Fortunately, there is little danger 
that the Four-Power proposals will achieve anything 
more than was achieved by the famous United 
Nations resolution of November 1967. But if there 
is any validity at all to the proposition that the 
Soviet Union's tribulations In the Far East and in 
Eastern Europe offer opportunities for worthwhile 
East-West cooperation, then the Middle East is 
the last place to test it. 


Reprinted from ' The Spectofoi, on independent 
British political weekly. 


I CAN'T stand wars 
The shots and discords. 
The children sighirt^ 

The noisy planes flying. 


I CAN'T stand scolding — 
The teachers, the metaplot 
I can't stand things exploding 
The song of shooting. 


I CAN'T stand you, war! 
Please help me before 
The world falls on its face, 
Get everything back in place. 


Ofer (age 12), 
Kibbutz Shamir. 


(From the bopk CHILDHOOD UNDER FIRE 
published by Sifriat Poalim of Tel Aviv) 
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THUS SPAKE PR 

before summer MOST,,. 

"Egypt will be glad when her army and that of 
Syria will meet on the ruins of this treacherous 
people, the Zionist gongs." 

(Speech in Cairo, 18 December 1955) 


"We want a decisive battle to annihilate that 
germ, Israel." 

(Speech in Alexandria, 26 Inly 1959) 

"We will launch a full-^cale war when the right 
moment arrives." 

(Radio Cairo, 18 May 1962) 


"Our aim is ... the creation of a unified and con¬ 
tinuous Arab region, from which Israel will be 
eliminated." 

(Message to Arab Students Convention, 
London, 15 May 1965) 

"The national Arab goal is the eradication 
of Israel." 

(Joint Communique with President of Iraq, 25 May 1965) 


"We aim at the destruction of the State of Israel." 

. (Speech in Cairo, 18 November 1965) 

"The Arab people wont to fight... We hove been 
waiting for the right time, when we would be 
completely ready... Now the war will be total: 
its objective will be the annihilation of l^ael." 

(Speech to Pan-Arab Tirade Unions, Cairo, 26 May 1967) 

"IsraeTs very existence is aggression." 

(Press Conference, Cairo, 28 May 1967) 



BSIDEXT IVASSER 


...ami after 

''No peace with Israel, no recognition of Israel, 
no negotiations with I^ael." 

(At Arcxb Summit Conference, Khartoum, 1 September 1967) 

"The war has not ended, it has only begun... 
When the time comes, we will strike/' 

(Radio Cairo, 23 November 1967 — one day after UN Security 
Council Resolution calling for peace settlement) 

"The Arab nation has decided to embark on the 
path of war... We will move on to the contain¬ 
ment of Israel, and after that to... its eradica¬ 
tion." 

(Radio Cairo, 10 April 1968) 

"No recognition of Israel, no negotiations with 
Israel, no peace with Israel... We aim at the 
destruction of the State of Israel." 

(At Congress of Arab Socialist Union, Cairo, 23 July 1968) 

"The Fatah ... fulfil a vital task in sapping the 
enemy's strength and draining his blood... 
The UAR appreciates the attitude token by the 
Palestinian organizations in rejecting the l^cu- 
rity Council Resolution of November 1967... 
This Resolution may serve the purpose of eli¬ 
minating tile consequences of the aggression — 
and lead to total Israel withdrawal... but it is 
inadequate for determining the fate of Palestine 
... The UAR places all its resources at the 
disposal of these organizotions..." 

(Speech in Egyptian National Assembly, 20 January 1969) 

"The Six-Day War was, in octual fact, the pre¬ 
lude to a war which has not yet ended." 

(Speech to Pan-Arab Trade Unions, Cairo, 29 January 1969) 

... "but we still hove a very long way to go be¬ 
cause we ore facing on enemy who will not 
budge until we uproot him, and that is what we 
ore going to do." 

... if "Israel does not withdraw we will fight 
them to the last of their men or the lost of ours." 

(Speech on May Day 1969) 



ISRAEL ? DEFENCE FORCES 

NEW LOOK 

defence forces are in 
constant development 

by Z£ EV SCHUl 
Courtesy JFKUSAIEM POST 


The greater,I anti-tank ditch in the world " 
That is how Aluf Ezer Weizmann describes the 
Suez Canal, the dividing line of the Asian and 
African and now a highly-convenient water 
barrier between the Israeli and Egyptian forces 

The Canal was the general final ob)cctive of 
the Israeli forces pursuing the fleeing Egyptians 
in Tune 1967. To quote Ezer Weizmann again, 
'We are sitting pretty and we intend to keep 
on sitting. The Egyptians could, of course, make 
us move out, but certainly not in the direction 
they hope for." 

From a territorial point of view nothing has 
changed since that second fortnight of June 
1967 In other respects, however, almost every¬ 
thing has. The Israel Defence Force has come 
a long way since 1967 Rarely has an army 
been called upon to transform and adapt itself 
to new realities within such a short period 

New tactical problems following the wai 
compelled the l.D.F. to change from the purely 
deterrent stance of the first two decades of its 
existence, when it had been coiled up in its 
home bases, poised and ready to strike back 
wherever necessary. 

The l.D.F. still cannot afford to make mistakes 
or lose a battle The threat, in case of defeat, 
is still absolute. But there is now a wide hinter¬ 
land and there could be tacticgl withdrawals 
»But the threat to Israel's ‘physical existence 


is nothing like what it was, and the ability of 
the Arabs to inflict any serious one-time blow 
has been grossly lessened. 

The reasoning behind this is simple. If, ioi 
comparison's sake, the Arab armies pitted 
against Israel in June 1967 had a military poten¬ 
tial-rating of 100, the new geographical 
boundaries alone would now compel them to 
rate at least 150 - without even taking the pro¬ 
gress made by the ID F. in terms of equipment 
and training since then into account 

Before the war the Arabs might have found 
a loophole in Israel's defences, taken advan' 
tage of Israel's lack of hinterland and extreme 
sensitiveness to casualties, for instance But 
they missed their final opportunity. 

Following the Six Day War Israel's land 
frontiers were reduced by about one third from 
985 kilometres to 650 The area of coastline on 
the other hand was increased from 254 to 1,000 
kilometres. If, however, one writes off the Sinai- 
GuH of Akaba shoreline, which is bottled in 
and controlled at Sharm e-Sheikh by Defence 
Force units, the increase probably amounts to 
no more than the same 330 to 350 kilometres 
"saved" in territorial frontiers. 

The most vulnerable frontier of all before the 
war was undoubtedly the rambling Jordanian 
one It was a well publicized fact that Jordan 
was separated only by an 11-kilometre strip 
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from the sea and was 14 kilometres away from 
Netanya. Jordanians were in range of and did 
shell Tel Aviv during the first day of the June 
War. This was Israel's real Achilles Heel and 
one which could have been exploited by the 
Arabs to their advantage. 

It was not because of any "moderation" on 
King Hussein's part that this topographical and 
territorial advantage was not exploited at the 
time. However the only thing the Arabs seem 
ed agreed upon at the time was their propa¬ 
ganda policy. One should also bear in mind 
that the Egyptian Air Force was within five 
minutes flying time of Tel Aviv the heart of 
Israel — while the Israel Air Force was thirty 
minutes flying time away from Cairo 

Despite the clear-cut (qualitative) superiority 
of the I.A.F., it was within the ability of the 
Arab air forces to launch attacks against 
Israel's highly vulnerable civilian concentra¬ 
tion. But whenever a determined Arab pilot 
attempted to do so and did get through into 
Israel, it was only to squander his bombs on 
places like the sea-side resort of Netanya 

A fortnight after the June War there were 
already indications that the cease-fire agree¬ 
ment initialled by the Arab countries was, as 
tar as they were concerned, only an agreement 
of convenience and that they did not intend to 
take it seriously By July 1, 1967, Israel ond 
Egyptian units were already firing away at 
each other again at Ras el Eish, and north of 
Port Said the Egyptians attempted to exploit 
a territorial vacuum left by the I.D.F. Israel's 
losses were eiaht men, but the area was re 
gained and with it sight of the Port Said sky 
lino. 

On July 11 a Sukhoi 7, out on a reconnais¬ 
sance assignment, was shot down over Kan 
tara. The same day two Egyptian torpedo 
boats were sunk near Rumani by Israeli naval 
units. This was probably the first time in the 
history of the- Egyptian Navy that any of its 
vessels had put up a spirited fight. On August 
26 another Sukhoi 7 was downed, near Bir 
Gafgafa The following day the Egyptians 
retaliated with an artillery salvo at kilometre 
93 along the Canal, and the I.D.F. lost four 
killed 

On October 11 another Egyptian plane, this 
time a Mig 21, was shot down. Then ten days 
later, on October 21, the Israeli destroyer Eilat 
was struck by an Egyptian Komar missile and 
went down in the Bay of Suez. On October 24, 
1967, I.D.F. artillery hit back at the Suez refineri¬ 
es. All this — and we have mentioned only 
some of the major incidents — within four 
months of the June 1967 cease-fire agreement 


Skipping over a long list of incidents’ and 
cease-fire violations reported from the Egyp¬ 
tian frontier, the next date of significance — 
one might also say a turning point — was Sep¬ 
tember 8, 1968. On that day the Egyptians 
launched the first major artillery bombardment 
in line with Nasser's publicly declared "active 
defence" policy, of which this was supposed 
to be the opening round 

Followed up on September 28 by two more, 
oven heavier, bombardments, which cost Israel 
20 dead, the Egyptians prematurely exposed 
the vulnerability of the Israeli entrenchments. 

Israel retaliated with the Naj Hamadi strike 
and once again the Egyptian High Command 
panicked Instead of following up the bombard 
ment of the East Bank of the Canal — at that 
time still highly vulnerable — the Egyptians 
concentrated on securing home-front targets 
and gave the I.D.F. engineering corps almost 
three months to dig in, strongly this time, along 
the entire length ol Ifie Canal 

By the time the Egyptians woke up to wliat 
was qoina on it was too late. A masterly 
stratagem of deception, backed up by success 
ful counter-intelligence operations, had the 
Egyptians completely fooled. Whatever they 
had expected did not materialize. In the mean¬ 
time Israel units' refusal to be drawn out by 
provocations, and only when they finally did 
return fire from earlier this year — did the 
Egyptians begin to realize what had really 
happened. 

On the Jordanian front the terror gangs lost 
little time after the Six Day War and mounted 
a series of offensive operations as early as 
October, 1967. Initially some of their units even 
operated inside Israel or Israel-held territory 
Then, on October 14, came the first retaliatory 
action, against the Hussein Police Station fac¬ 
ing the Beisan 'Valley, which had come to serve 
as an advanced operational headquarters 

Then Israeli forces adopted a policy of syste 
rnatic pursuit in and outside ol Israel-held terri¬ 
tories This, coupled with other defensive mea¬ 
sures, including the .security fence, reduced 
terrorist actions to an even lower level than 
had been expected. 

From the time of the Karameh action (March 
21, 1968) Israel's countermeasures against the 
terror gangs became even more determined. 
In this action (I.D.F. losses -29 killed and 96 
wounded) the Fatah lost some 210 dead and 
an additional 140 were taken prisoner. 

The Jordanian Army, which decided to inter¬ 
vene, or at least to put up more than a token 
show, lost 30 tanks in coming to the aid of the 
hard-pressed gangs and also an undisclosed 
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NEW 

MOBILE 

MORTAR 


IN 

ISRAEL 



A 160-nim. mortar, the largest 
mobile mortar in the world, has been 
developed by the Israel Defence 
Forces and put into service recently. 
This was announced in the Inde¬ 
pendence Day edition of the Israeli 
army weekly "Bamahane", which 
appeared on 18 April. 

The Ordnance Corps planners 
overcame numerous problems in 
producing the weapon. They had 
to contend with the force of the 
recoil and the difficulty of loading 
heavy shells rapidly into the three- 
metre high muzzle. A number of 
changes were made in the Sherman 
M-7 (Priest) tank, in which the 160- 


mm. mortars were installed. A load¬ 
ing mechanism was built to enable 
speedy firing. 

The weight of the mortar is about 
one ton and has a firing range of 
some 10,000 yards. It is managed 
by a seven-man crew The mortar's 
battle station is protected on all 
sides by armour plating. In addi¬ 
tion there is a folding cover, made 
of a tarpaulin-covered pipe frame¬ 
work on rotating hinges. 

The weapon is equipped with a 
Browning 0.5 machinegun. All the 
hydraulically operated mechanisms 
have reseivo, hand-operated coun¬ 
terparts. 


(but believed to have been quite considerable) 
number of military casualties. 

Keeping the terrorists on the move, by bomb¬ 
ing and attacking their bases wherever they 
could be found, the Fatah were indeed pre¬ 
vented from exploiting central training facilities. 
This added considerably to their logistics and 
organizational burdens. 

All told there are now some 2,000 terrorists 
in Israeli jails. An additional 650 were killed by 
patrols. The "popular war" was.over before 
it ev#r began. The promise "second and 
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third stages" (inside Israel) never materialized 
although there are no illusions here about the 
continued existence of the threat. 

The first of February this year saw the formal 
unification of all the terror organizations under 
Yasser Arafat — the Fatah leader — at a Cairo 
convention. This development was of interest 
as Arafat in an executive role (he has put on 
considerable weight recently and now drives 
around in a convoy of sleek Mercedes cars) 
was more than likely to be side-tracked from 
his operational duties. 



Meanwhile the Israel Air Force, augmented 
by special task forces, kept up their pursuit, 
including raids on bases inside Syria and near 
the Lebanese frontier. Since the Fatah had 
publicly and repeatedly rescinded the cease¬ 
fire agreement and did not feel itself bound 
by it, Israel saw no reason to act otherwise. 

The Syrian and Lebanese fronts remained 
relatively quiet, and although there were some 
clashes with the Syrian Air Force ■ which, 
incidentally, seems to be in better shape than 
that of any of the other Arab countries — there 
were no developments which had any direct 
bearing on possible future developments. 

Despite the political tremors in both I.ebanon 
and Syria the policies of both countries remain¬ 
ed basically unchanged and rather than carry 
out any hostile actions they were concerned, 
primarily, with paying lip service and provid¬ 
ing (m the case of Syria) extensive training 
facilities, equipment and general assistance to 
the terror gangs. The Lebanese fulfilled their 
obligations to the "cause" only sparingly. 

For the Israel Defence Forces the past two 
years involved a lot of gruelling routine and 
sweeping organizational changes. A switch 
over had to be made from the tactics of pro- 
June 1967, when all the units were, despite the 
"Commands" (Northern, Central and Southern), 
more or less directly under the thumb of the 
G.H.Q., to greater autonomy and independence 
demanded by the stretched lines of communica¬ 
tions and logistics. 

The "bolstering process" continued despi*? 
the French arms embargo. The armoured 
Corps mushroomed, being able to make up all 
its war-time losses with captured equipment 
and actually coming out even slightly better 
off. It has meanwhile been strengthened fur¬ 
ther and a series of technical innovations of 
major tactical significance have made the 
Corps capable of even more formidable strikes 
over the longer distances. 

The Corps is backed up by the Air Force, 
where the French arms embargo has been felt 
most and has been offset only to a certain 
extent by the continued delivery of the U.S 
Skyhawks. These planes have, however, add¬ 
ed range to the strike potential of the I.A.F. 
They will be reinforced as of this year by the 
Phantoms. 

One should, however, bear in mind that even 
after the Phantom delivery the I A.F. will still 
be outnumbered at least four to one (in terms 
of first-strike aircraft potential) by the combin¬ 
ed Arab air forces. 

The compensating factor is the outstanding 
quality of Israel's pilots and sterling ground 
and general maintenance services. 


A good percentage of Israel's Mirages have 
been flying for 10 years now and are approach¬ 
ing an age where an Air Force less limited in 
its supply sources would be about to begin 
phasing out. 

Despite the new static front-lines, Zahal is 
still guided by the principle of fighting it out 
"on the other side." 

No sensational new equipment is expected 
in the course of this year. (There are a few 
minor "sensations" already in service, includ¬ 
ing the Navy's new boats Within another two 
years Israel should at least be able to announce 
some of its own new military designs, with the 
general trend now being on making the most 
of available conventional items. 

The Defence Forces of course find themselves 
in a completely new situation. There are u 
variety of locations, from snow-topped Mount 
Hermon to the deserts of Sinai and the tropical 
climate of tlie Jordan Valley. The necessity of 
a basically defensive stand has brought the 
need for changes in almost every sphere of 
activity, from intelligence to catering and 
personal equipment, let alone serious revision 
in such spheres as the redistribution of com¬ 
mand and advanced headquarters. Both the 
Artillery and Tank Corps Ixave been called 
upon to play entirely new roles. 

The changes of the past two years have been 
adopted so easily because of the flexibility 
which has always been a key part in the 
army's training programme, the switch by para¬ 
troopers to helicopters for instance is one exam¬ 
ple. The self-propelled artillery is now paying 
off the investment, as is the mechanization of 
the infantry or the ideas to strengthen the navy 
conceived five years ago. 

Constant research projects ore already out¬ 
lining the course the army will follow during 
the coming decade and there are new tactical 
conceptions being devised to match all this, 
to enable Zahal to keep doing the unexpected. 

One of the secrets of Zahal's success remains 
its young and constantly-rotating leadership. 
About 50 per cent of Zahal's generals — includ¬ 
ing seven Corps Commanders — have been 
rotated or reassigned during the last two years. 

Crucial tasks still face the I.D.F. Whether 
Nasser will strike before Israel masters the 
problems of the embargo remains to be seen. 
Israel has learned from past experience that 
an Arab decision to go to war is more likely to 
be dictated by political than military considera¬ 
tions. The Arabs were not sufficiently prepar¬ 
ed in 1967 either but that did not prevent them 
from going to war. 
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She and her husband wound up 
a two-month tour of Holland here 
— a tour during which they sought 
support for their mission, in Jeru¬ 
salem, of bringing Arab and 
Israeli youths together at the 
Mount of Olives in hopes of deve¬ 
loping a dialogue between the 
two. 

"I believe in my heart, as an 
Arab, that our best friend in the 
Middle East is Israel," she says. 
"I am working for my people and 
I know- that the Arab oil million¬ 
aires do not care about the refu¬ 
gees, or about peace. Nor do the 
politicians or the great powers 


AN ARAB WOMAN ON 
A CHRISTIAN MISSION 
IN ISRAEL 

by Jules B Farber 

Courtesy. INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 


BAARN, Holland, May 5 — 
Midad van der Hoeven is an Arab 
Christian, married to a Dutch 
;lergyman who is the warden of 
he Garden Tomb in Old Jeru- 
alem — on area now under 
sraeli control. 


who are using these people os 
pawns. 

"If the.rich Arabs had one bit 
of compassion for the refugees, 
they could solve the problem in 
one month. They see these home¬ 
less Palestinians as weapons 
against Israel. I have family and 
friends among these Palestinians 
and they are rated as second and 
third-class citizens by the Arabs. 

"I ask out loud what would have 
happened if the rich Jews in Ame¬ 
rica had reacted the same way 
when the refugees from Nazi Ger¬ 
many reached Israel? I wonder 
what would have happened if 
they had turned their back on the 
problem and said this was 
Europe's fault and the victims were 
Europe’s political refugees — not 
an American or Jewish problem?" 

Lost November, when the terro¬ 
rists had killed T2 people and 
wounded 51 in the Mahana 
Yehuda marketplace, the 30-year- 
.old woman was in a hospital for 
>a minor operation. 


“Nothing was said but I found 
out much later, from one of the 
Israeli women, that the doctor had 
told everyone that I was an Arab 
but should not be blamed for 
what had happened. 

"This is the Israeli mentality. 
As an Arab who con see both 
sides, I want to help, in a small 
way, to cleor some roads for un¬ 
derstanding. The Israelis are con¬ 
vinced that they have been aban¬ 
doned by the UN and even the so- 
called neutral nations are, in fact, 
giving silent encouragement to el- 
Fatah." 

Mrs. van der Hoeven met her 
husband, Jan Willem, 28, while 
she was studying for a diploma 
in theology in London and he was 
there getting a Bachelor of 
Divinity degree. They married in 
1962 and went off to the Middle 
East to work with the Arabs in 
mission work. In 1965, their son, 
Jan, was born. 

The young Dutch clergyman and 
his wife, whose family is mostly 
in Syrio and Lebanon, began or¬ 
ganizing Arab youth conferences 
when they arrived in the Arab sec¬ 
tor of Jerusalem in 1965. 

They were in Beirut when the 
six-day war of 1967 broke out, 
and when they returned to their 
home in Jerusalem, they stepped 
onto Israeli soil for the first time. 

Though Mrs. von der Hoeven 
was reared os a Christion, she 
knows that Arab Christianity does 
not rise above Arab nationalism. 

"Few can think objectively and 
not hate the Jews," she said. “It 
used to be that the Jews killed 
Christ. Since the separation in 
1948, their big crime is taking over 
our land. 

"Only recently, a young Chris¬ 
tian Arab girl said to me that if 
she had known Christ was a Jew, 
she never would have become a 
Christian." 

Such thinking is what Widad 
and Jan Willem van der Hoeven 
are trying to change, with their 
mission in Jerusalem. 
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SCIENCE-BASED ISRAEL 


by NIGEL CALDER 

Now that Israel is a net exporter of food, the 
image of the kibbutznik makmg gardens in 
the desert by hard labour becomes obsolescent. 
For this European-style state in Asia, land re¬ 
clamation was only the lirst of the research- 
led industries. Where there are few natural 
resources, except for oddities like bormme, 
brain power is the enduring economic factor 
Leading Israeli researchers call the small com¬ 
plex of advance technologies now springing up 
around the Weizmann Institute in Rehovot 
'Route 1 28' adapting the name from Route 
128, to the north of Boston, which accommo¬ 
dates the formidable spinoff of new industry 
from Harvard and MIT. Despite their self- 
deprecation, they are entirely serious in their 
vision, congruent with Chaim Weizmann's, of 
Israel as a science-based state From small 
beginnings at Rehovot, at Haifa and down in 
the salt desert, the outcome is open-ended 

Most, but not all, of the projects are corn 
paratively modest, as befits a nation with a 
population smaller than that of Wales Joseph 
Jaffe, spectroscopist of the Weizmann Institute, 
who was one of the first scientists to go into 
business on his own account, expects to sell 
about £ 200,000 worth of scientific and military 
instruments this year. Newer companies, based 
from the start on foreign capital, expect to 
grow faster, but the highly-specialised products 
- such as chemicals 'labelled' with the heavy 
^oxygen manufactured on the Weizmann cam 
pus, and a subtle new test for penicillin allergy 
— are not self-evidently the seeds of giant 
industries. The same is true for most of the 
incidental inventions of the Weizmann Institute 
These are handled by a trust called Yeda 
{'know-how'): it has passed on to local and 
foreign industries a range of scientific and 
medical products which will be of economic 
significance cumulatively rather than indivi¬ 
dually. With Israeli industry fragmented into 
small units, there is a danger that orher coun¬ 
tries will benefit more readily frem Israeli 
inventions. Most of the companies interested 
in the Weizmann Institute's offer of temporary 
accommodation on the campus, while they set 
themselves up, ore American. 

V. Switzerland and Sweden have already shown 
how a small country can earn a very good 


Courtesy: NEW STATESMAN 

living with sophisticated products that fit into 
tile major engineering activities of the world. 
For historical reasons, one would look to Israel 
tor pharmaceuticals and industrial microbio¬ 
logy, but so far there has been relatively little 
initiative here. On the other hand, there is 
world-wide interest in desalination of salt 
water, on which Israeli technologists have done 
a lot of pioneering work. At present, the most 
substantial opportunities for advanced techno¬ 
logy in Israel seem to lie in the sphere of com¬ 
puters and chemicals 

While fme science at the Weizmann Institute 
can be- taken for granted, the homemade 
computer technology of the Golem series re¬ 
mains astonishing, specially to anyone familiar 
with the agony and expense of the big Ameri¬ 
can and British companies. The two Golem A 
machines, developed for work on geophysical 
theory, are unusually powerful in their genera¬ 
tion, even by American standards; they are also 
strikingly simple, precise and reliable. The 
group is almost ready to freeze the design of 
Golem B, 10 times faster than Golem A. The 
new machine is based, not on the fashionable 
integrated circuits, which the Weizmann de¬ 
signers find imperfect for their purposes, but on 
hybrids that marry the best available devices. 
The expectation is that Golem B will be market¬ 
able If need be, series manufacturing can be¬ 
gin on the Weizmann campus. The Israeli 
government and scientific institutions have 
been slow to appreciate the merits of the Woiz- 
mann computers, looking instead to the obvious 
American sources, but experienced purchasers 
abroad, especiaUy in big laboratories, may be 
more readily persuaded to buy Golems. 

Chemicals are an older activity in the coun¬ 
try and the institutional and technical picture 
is most complex. The principal resource, apart 
from inventiveness, is the salt of Sodom, at the 
shallow end of the Dead Sea. Production of 
potash trebled between 1964 and 1967 but the 
tragmentation of the chemical industry, both 
geographically and by companies, has been 
an impediment to more interesting possibilities. 
Now that coordination seems likely, there is 
the opportunity to create an all-round fertiliser 
industry in the northern Negev, at the new town 
of Arad, using-local phosphate rock. Dead Sea 
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pc^ceh <md cmaxm»ua: xcicicle bom Tictturol'' 


of |>eK«i -S^ w«Ar/iMC»I cmd Jdrcicm 'have , 
mote of it accWM^lo than any Other country. 
But it is not q faiii^onable element for industrial ;!,^ 
dbemistry. Gerhcbd Scbmidt. chemist at the*^ # 
^eizmann limtitiitej and djMStirman of the naUoh- .. 
ai bromine commiftee, told me of. his hopes for''^ 
a,..petr6dbH»micxal .mdustry in wHiph bromii}e 
wcmid ropidce chlorine — its chm^idal sibling- 
~ in manufacturing operations, w|Si the poten,- 


-with less expenditure ^f energy. If .Israeli 
indufi^ could set an exam|^ sutccessful 
(^rations on diese lines, the'preseiii stncdl ex-^ 


ploitatiori of brom^fe might.fsie greatly increoB- 

, ' ■■ r ' ' .' V 

The practical auction of -whetiim' the oil for 
sU^. .purposes will be Mpor|ed r^.will come 
r ni|ls^BdW>ied Sindi is a Wminder of the geo- 
. dppMb: background thor^omplicotes Israeli 
But, provided onw‘ithat,iEilat remains 
/^en, tfm-concept of the ’owrland Suez Canal' 
seems particulmly opporfce to far-sighted 
chemists: They envisage |aie materials from 
me East comihg into ylhe country through the 
southern post, and products being forwarded to 
Europe through Haifa and the new-Mediterra¬ 
nean port of Ashdod. GivKi the present mood 
. in research and industry, there need be nothing 
far-fetched- about reviving a classical trade 
route in a modern form. 


HIS excellency VARAjflAGIRI VENKATA GIRl. 
ACTING PRESIDENT OF .INDIA. 

: RASHTRAPATI BHAWAN.1>JEW DELHI. 

PLEASE ACCEPT MY SINCERE CONDOLENCES 
AND THOSE OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL ON THE 
GREAT LOSS SUSTAINED BY THE INDIAN NATION 
IN THE PASSING OF PRESIDENT ZAKIR HUSSAIN. 

' ZALMAN SHAZAR 

PRESIDENT OF TSRAh 


May 4, 1969 

Your Excellency; 

On behalf of my eelf, the entire etaff oi the Consulate of Israel in Bombay, 
and all the Israeli dtimns in India. / should like to express to you, and through you 
Your Exoeltmcy, to the people of India, our profound sympathy and most sincere 
cotrdolettcee at the irreparable loss to the nation by the sudden and untimely 
death of the late President Zakir Hussain. 

The memory of the tew though, alas, brief occasions I was privileged to meet and talk 
with the late Prmident will remain with me forever. 

Please accept the assurances of my hig^at comideration. 

, Sincerely yours, 

' -' R. DAFNI 

Cormil 

■ * *, s 

' • .1 r ■ 

President V, V, Oiri 

Rasbtrapati Shawen ^ 

Nmr DeHd i 












BY THE FOREIGN MINISTER 

OF ISRAEL 
MR. ABBA EBAN 
BEFORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
THE UNITED NATIONS 
28 SEPTEMBER 1970 


“The twenty*fifth session of the General Assembly has 
been chosen for a commemorative occasion. What we 
most is not a festive celebration but a lucid exer¬ 
cise in self-criticism. The United Nations has fallen on 
hard days, it exerts no more than a marginal influence 
on the main issues of conflict, and the central currents 
of international thought and action flow outside its 
walb. There is a sharp paradox in this turn of fortune: 
for there has never bMn a greater objective need for a 
unitary framework of international relations to express 
the common intetests of mankind. Distance has become 
irrelevant, and ail peoples are bound together in danger 
and opportunity, international institutions seem to be 
dedintng in the veiy conditions which logically favour 
dieir success. The United Nations should be asking il- 
seK with implacable capdour, “What went wrong?”. 

The trouble lies mainly in the discordant policies of 
the States which compose the international society. The 
United Nations must analyte its own experience and 
lake a rational and efl'ective view of priorities and pro- 
eedures in coming years. There is urgent need for Gov¬ 
ernments to determine the place which the United Na¬ 
tions occupies in fhelr policies, and for the United 
Nations itself to modernize its concepts, structures and 
methods of operatioa. 

In 1967, the Security Council and the Goieral Assemb- 
tv were inactive spectators of a war that they did no¬ 
thing to prevent. In recent weeks, they have watched 
a member-State in the Mkidle East pass through its most 
destructive and agonizing ordeal. It may be that, in its 
ptmuA Condition, this Organization is unable to restrain 
violepce and ensure security as its Charter envisaged. 
But It not rmtounce its role as the central forum 

H'om the policies of its members may be com¬ 

municated to tlm opinion of the world, 

rOiNT OF REFERENCE t 1967 

■'The erf reference ieetUt 1967. Forty months heve 
pmamd sktee m tesohtte eHempt made to hrlag 
a^ot^ the deetruotion ai larmel through betligereney. 
htoCh^do, meireJemerd and a^reesiVe assault iaraet's 
tseihxy jk etiff dominated hy reeolleetion oi the briet 
UIgatestt .when' Its exthtetion .waa a raal prosper. Our 
a Mafmprfc hr eiie; human Journey tawmrda 
Mnwi'taW'and:pe aee . From then untH new. our nation¬ 
al pnlky heaa hupired by two eentrai parpol0a: to 

?f0T^em9aa,. It thdr/wHI .ffntf pcrifpy mafce that powi- 

a redurn to the oondiiiona 


oi anarchy and vulnerability out of which the war ^ 
exploded. 

In debates during 1967, the United Nations de\*eloped 
contours of international policy lo meet the new condi¬ 
tions created by the 1967 war. It rejected ail. proposals 
for reproducing the situation which had led to one war 
and which, if renewed, would lead inevitably to another. 
It voted dovm flve proposals for a return to the old 
armistice lines, and, in November I%7. it called for 
the establishment of a just and lasting peace based on 
total renunciation of belligerency and war, liquidation 
of maritime blockades and hostile acts, and explicit re¬ 
cognition by Arab States and Israel of cadi others 
sovereignty, independence and national identity. It also 
called for the establishment of “secure and recognized 
boundaries.” which had never existed in our region. 

The central theme of this international policy was 
that the structure of peace should be built by agreement 
between the Middle Eastern States. An international 
representative held in universal trust was appointed to 
assist the parties in the promotion of that agreement. 
A cease-fire had been proposed by the Security Council 
and accepted by the parties on the morrow of the war. 
ft was to be unconditional, of indefinite duration and 
could not be legitimately set aside before the attain¬ 
ment of permanent peace. 

By the summer of this year, the perils were great 
enowh to new thinking and effort on many ^des. 

In March 1969, President Nasser unilaterally repudiated 
bis agreement to the cease-fire. The resultant warfare 
across the Suez Canal hne was constant. It achieved no 
pui:pose whatever. Attempts to brin* about Israers col- 
lapse through “attrition” totally failed. Neither artillery 
assaults on its forces from the south, nor terrorist attacks 
on civilians from the north and east, nor violence and 
pir^ of Arab terrorists in countries remote from the 
conflict prevented our national efiterprise from going 
forward. Attacks by regular armies and terrorist groups 
have not dislodged Us from any point along the cease¬ 
fire Itnes, which we were resolved and interitationaily 
emttlM to bold until attainment of peace. The ‘Svar oL 
attrition" exposed the Arab States to tensions. fflaP 
trations and dangers far greater than any in Isra^^^ 


THE CHOrcE 

Jt eouW adtnowledge 

S! re«stHb ishment of the 

S he^otiation of a final peace. Or/ 

,tt could appeal to forces outside the region far hs^ to 



eoQtimio and intemify hostilities. The first choice 
would have meant to work with Israel for the establish¬ 
ment of peace, the second meant pursuit of Soviet aid 
for maintaining the war at a higher level of intensity, 
in the early months of 1970, the second choice was taken. 
Thereafter, the conflict was extended with every passing 
month beyond its regional context. It took on global 
dimensions. A system of SA-2 missiles had been erected 
so that the artillery bombardment of the Israeli forces 
could be carried out without fear of aerial response. 
The weapons were defensive in only the narrow tactical 
sense; they were geared to oflensis^ strategy, elimination 
of^e cease-fire and its replacement by a constant war 
■^ attrition. 

IVhen this strategy failed through Israel’s successful 
response, more complex SA-3 missiles, manned by 
Soviet personnel, were introduced. By the early sum¬ 
mer, Soviet pilots were flying operational missions in 
the banle zone. This was more ominous than anything 
that had gone before. It aroused world-wide concern. 
Soviet involvement in the Suez Canal hostilities had 
far greater implications. 

It is bmd enough thmt regionml conflicts rsige, unsolved 
through rejection of oeese-fire end negotiation. It is fat 
worse when a Great Power intervenes to aggravate a 
regional conflict, to widen its scope, to risk coun/er- 
aetion by another Power end thus to extend the perils 
of a superfluous local war to mil nmnkind. For the 
Sovier intervention does not ctmeern Israel alone. Its 
other aims are to win predominance in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. to outflank the European defence system from 
the south, to establish a large ioreign army on African 
soil in contend** tor the prindpie ol African independ¬ 
ence, and to bring about ^neral disturbance of the inter- 
natiortai equilibrium. Nasser’s repudiation oi the cease¬ 
fire and the increasing scope of Soviet intervention thus 
have remits which the world can ill afford. 

In the light of these conditions, my Govemmcni stu¬ 
died the United States peace initiative in June-July 1970. 
We knew that the Arab States and the Palestine terrorist 
organizations had rejected this proposal because it spt>ke 
of peace, to which they are opposed. We knew that 
E[|ypt and Jordan accompanied their acceptance of the 
initiative by a statement of terms and conditions in¬ 
compatible with its principles and with its authors' in¬ 
tentions. Other features of their proposal raised diffi¬ 
culties for us within our parliamentary and democratic 
system. But we saw this initiative, with all its defects 
and complexities, as an opportunity to explore condi¬ 
tions of final peace. This consideration prevailed above 
all others. On 4 August, the Government of Israel de¬ 
termined and formulate a policy to which it still 
adheres. We decided to designate a representative to 
discussions to be held under Ambassador Jarring's aus¬ 
pices with the UAR and Jordan. We slated that: 

Isnwl’s poRitlon In favour of a cenae-fire on Ihe basis 
nC Mc^procity on nil fronti, indndtng the Egyptian froM, 
In accordance with flie Security Cenacirs cease-fire re- 
sohitioaa, rennlns imchanged. On die basis of churifloa- 
tions given by the United States Government. Israel is 
pr^s nr ed to reply effirmatively to Ae United States pro- 
poml for a cease-fire for nt least Aree months on A* 
EgypUna irtmt. 

w We further agreed to hold discussions under Ambas- 
'^dor Jarring’s auspices, within the framework of the 
Security Council Resolution (212} <m the' basis of the 
expression of readiness by the parties to carry out that 
Resolution in all its parts, in order to adiieve an agreed 
and binding contractual pe&cc agn^em ,which will 
. . ensure: 

>1 a. Temtlmtlfm by Efiypt (lordhn) and Israel of sfl 
clahM or Artes of bAUgeraiwy and riqMct hnd 


ncknowtedgeaMnt of Ae sovareigpty, teltiRorM 
Integrity and poHlical fndcpendence m each other 
and their right to live in peace wiAhi secars and 
recognized boundaries, free from Areats or ads 
of force, each of file parties to he mponsAte 
wiAia its territory for fiM prevention «f aU hoe- 
tite ads by rqpilnr military forces or panMniit* 
tary forces, inctoding iridpihu’ farces, ajpiiBst fiw 
aimed forces or civilians living in the territory ot 
the oAcr party; 

b. WlAdrawal of Isradi armed forces from territo¬ 
ries occuidod in Ae ]9g7 conflict to secure, recog¬ 
nized and agreed honadarles to be drimmined in 
Ae peace mreements. 

Finally, we made it clear that — 

iwael will not claim Ae prior acc^Aincc ^ Ae oAer 
party of its posithms, u Arael does not accept in advance 
the positions of the oAer parties ns coomnniented pah- 
licly or otbmwise. Each party will be free to pissrnt 
its proposals on Ae matters andcr discuarioa. 

The cease-fire agreement held a centrri place in our 
response to the United &ate$ peace initiative. The UAR 
limited its acceptance of Ae cease-fire to ninety days. 
This restriction raised issues which wotdd not hi^ 
existed wiA comparable force in an unlimited ocase-fiie, 
which would have brought the military phase of the 
conflict to a permanent end. Instead of this, we now 
had an explicit prospect that, After three months, the 
UAR might regard the cease-fire as having expind. 
The futile but destructive “war of attrition” would be 
resumed. Since this was the UAR position, its impli¬ 
cations had to be seriously weighed. We had to ask 
ourselves whether the short negotiating period would 
be devoted to a genuine quest for peace, or whether it 
would be used as a respite for the UAR. with Soviet aid. 
to improve its prospect for a military solution by a 
massive missile concentration which would be brought 
up without Israeli interference, under cover of the cease¬ 
fire. What were the ninety days intended to promote: 
an Egyptian-lsraeii effort at peace — or a Soviet-Bgyptian 
(hgiloyment for more effective war? 

Decisive reassurance on this question was found in 
that part of the American peace initiative which pro¬ 
vided for a “standstill” in an agreed area on each side 
of the Suez Canal cease-fire line. The purpose was to 
stabilize the local military balance, so Aat our Govern¬ 
ments could negotiate wiAout fear lest their security be 
undermined during the talks. The standstill, more than 
any other pan ol Ae United States peace initiative, 
supported our cautious hope that the UAR might be 
ready for an authentic peace effort, and not merriy for 
a manoeuvre designed to prepare a new phase of war. 

In Ae early days of August, we were informed by 
Ae United States that the UAR and Ae USSR had given 
their agreement and endorsement to Ae foltowing pn^ 
vitiom: 

A. larael and tiw UAR will obwrva a eeam-ftre dfa e - 
tive A 2Wfi GMT Friday, 7 Ansast. 

B. Both sMes will atop aU ineiinloBe imd sM firing on 
the groond and in the nirncram tite eanm,fiie Bna*. 

C. BAh sMee will refrain from dumping tile mttlinry 
ehAtt quo witUa tiie zoom extending fi> Mtomaitm 
to Ae enet and to tite weei of the ceneti fire Bne. 
NdtiMr ride wlH introdnee or eoMhnet nny aeh; 
military Instalinttene la them zones. Activltiht 
wHhin tite zonee wlH he liallted to Ae mal’Htrnntitti 
of cxietlag InslidlnttonB a fibcir p r eeeA eltee am 
podtiesM and to tite rotttiaa aAl tetoply hf forces 
p r es ent ly wltitin tite zones. 

D. For the pnrpom A verifying nh ee rv n nee nf tite 
eeme^fife, eedi ride will rely m Ms oten 'itetiitei|| 



oMn^ liictartteg reconiMlanice sireHi^ nvhieh will 
be fcM to operate wIdKnrt tntorference to 10 
fcUoraolres flrom the cease^he Une on Its own side 
of the fine. 

£• EoiAi dtde may avail itself, as iqppn^riate, of aD 
tJN aaadrinccy fa retorting idleged vlotatioos to 
*raii ewte of the cea8e*flra and of Aw nilitai> 
staaMll. 

F. Bodi sides ndti abide by the Graeva Convention 
of 1949 rclatfve to the treahnent of prisoners of 
war and will aceei^ the assistance w toe Intor* 
national Coannlttoc of the Red Cross In carrying 
ont their obligations under that Cmivcntion. 


TWENTY M]S9a£ BATTERIES INTRODUCED 
INTO *STANDS111X* AREA ON EGYPHAN SIDE 

Not a single hour passed between EgyptV acceptance 
of this agreeinent and its violation of it. Within a few 
days these violations were physically ascertained by 
Israel and by the Government which sponsored the peace 
initiative. When the Israeli Cabinet was formulating its 
approaidi to the forthcoming peace talks, the missile 
build-up became conspicuously massive and intense. It 
is goir^ forward unabated to this very day. In the 
“standsttH” area, 30 kilometres west of the Canal, at 
least 20 SA-2 and SA-3 batteries, many of them opera¬ 
tional. have been introduced. Tens of additional missiles 
have been advanced into this zone. This was made pos¬ 
sible by Israel's observance of the cease-fire. Rarely has 
there been a more perfidious violation of an interna- 
ticmal agreement through the exploitation of the good 
faith and pacific intention of the other side. 1 have 
circulated to delegations a graphic representation com- 

n 'ng the position which toould exist under the 
u^t agreement with that created by its headlong 
violation. 


I now come to analyze toe implications of this deve¬ 
lopment. 

1. Through Israel’s acceptance of the cease-fire stand¬ 
still tmmment, the UAR has achieved a substantial 
and illicit change of the military situation to its 
advantage. 

2. Ip these conditions, Israel would be negotiating 
under toe intiniidating effects of a growing threat 
to its forces akmg the cease-fire line and, therefore, 
to its national security. 

3. There has been a collapse of confidence in toe 
validity of E^pt’s pledge. The proposed peace 
talks, after all, would be designed to produce an 
agreement on the strengto of which Israel would 
withdraw, on toe establishment of peace, to re- 
cc^ized and agreed boundaries whidt are not yet 

. ddnmined. But what would be toe worto or 
weii^ of a new ^reement negotiated and con- 
cludMl while an existiim agreonent is being cyni¬ 
cally tom to shreds? Tne violation of toe stand- 
stBl agrec^nt has cast an anticipatory shadow on 
the validity of any pence agreonent vtoich we 
might hope to conduoe. 

4. The otAndstill agreeinent was not only accepted 
]^.tfae UAR. It was also endorsed by the U&R. 
Hierefore, the violation of that agreement with 
Soviet acquiescence is a major intemationsd event. 
Ita npervussir^ go beyond the Midtoe East; toey 

„ . , affect crucial issues of peace and security in otho’ 
continent of the world. 


AN INTERi«A1T0NAL 

;1HAN 'OUR OWN . 

Ko can. dwept suto an .Ibsault on its 

honour, to making stand for the 

Apeonienta, we mr intetohtional 


interest wider than our own. It is still our desire and 
policy to explore toe terms of a final peace by dtsoM- 
sions under Ambassador Jarring's auspices in aomrdance 
with our statement of 4 August. In a dialogue on peace, 
we shall have much to say and to propose for the com¬ 
mon benefit of our negotiating region. Even when the 
violations are corrected, toe memory of toon will not 
swiftly vanish. A new burden has been laid on the 
eventual negotiating process which, at best, will be com¬ 
plex, long and arduous. When we reflect on our experi¬ 
ence with the "hopes and expectations of 1957" and 
with this latest incident — we become fortified in our 
resolve to insist that all peace engagements be dir^, 
explicit and signed and sealed in the most precise cw 
tractual form. Israel is ready to resume discussions unwr 
Ambassador Jarring’s auspices as soon as toe violations 
are rectified and the situation prevailing on the day of 
the cease-fire is restored. 


The Egyptian violation of the cease-fire agreement is 
only one of the obstacles which now impede progress to¬ 
wards prace. Others have come into sharp relief during 
the hectic events of the past few days. 

The Palestinian Arabs on both sides of the Jordan 
stand in urgent need of peace. They have been the 
prunary victims of the hostile policies whereby neigh¬ 
bouring Arab States have for 22 years sought to prevent 
the establishment of peaceful and constructive relations 
between Israel and the Arab States. Palestinian Arabs 
west of toe River Jordan are at this very time creating 
new processes of co-existence and commerce between 
themselves and toe Israeli people. Their situation in 
recent days has been in sharp contrast with the im¬ 
mense havoc which came upon their kinsmen east of the 
Jordan in the recent fighting. No constructive interests 
of Palestinian Arabs can be served by the small gangs 
commanded by Arafat, Habash and others, whose ideo¬ 
logy consists of nothing except the preventiem of peace 
between Israel and the Arab States. As we watched 
the torrent of shells, grenades and bullets pouring from 
and into streets and homes across the Jordan last week, 
we could not fail to r^ect what the fate of every Israel 
home would be if our nation’s security were not main¬ 
tained and defended with the utmost tenacity and zeal.. 


Let us have a frank understanding of what every one 
of the Palestine terrorist organizations portends. There is 
no distinction between the means which they use and 
the aims which toey seek. Uie means and the aims are 
eqiMlly to be condemned. The aim is to fulfi! an exclu- 
sivtst fantasy under which Israel would have no exist¬ 
ence in toe Middle East as a State embodying its specific 
Jewish heritage and its particular national and social 
v<%ation. TTieir doctrine is based on toe wild absurdity 
that there can ever he a Middle East without a State of 
Israel at its heart and centre. They turn away in flight 
from the central truth that Israel is organic to the past, 
the present and the future of the Middle East. The 
Arab ration has a large place in the Middle Eastern re¬ 
gion. But it has no monopoly on toe ri^t to statcho^, 
iraependence, sovereignty and specific rational i^tity. 
^e Middle East is a coraept whidh cuinot be exiiaos- 
Uvely understood in Arab terms alone. In 1970, Israel’s 
statehood u not something to be explain^, <<yfended or 
submitted to approval or dissent. It is son^hing to he 
proclaimed as an absolute and inexorable reality, deep* 
rooted ftod authentic* on a level of absolute ecniaiity widH 
the statehood, sovereignty and natioral identRy of «5y 
nation, great or smalt, represented in this haH. We do 
not seek "r^gnition of Israel’s right to exist”, for 
that nght » independent of any recognition of R. What 
we seek » a reciproral recognition by the Arab Stotra 
and Isrrai of each otonr’s right to peaceful life and itt- 
reserved rovereignty. in denying tok iucionatic 
toe toitorut organizations cennmit toe most dkniii^w> 



heresy at work in the life of our age. They rise up in 
brutal revolt against history, law, justice, humanity and 
peace. There are fourteen Arab sovereign States with 
a population of a hundred million, an area of four mil¬ 
lion square miles and unlimited wealth and opportunity. 
Facing them alone in the scales of equity is the small 
State m Israel. There is, therefore, only one nation u^ich 
stands or falls in history by the way in which the con¬ 
flict is resolved. By its solitude and uniqueness, Israel’s 
secure existence is the overriding moral imperative in 
this dispute, international peace demands an equitable 
* distribution not only of wealth and material resources 
^ also of sovereignty and national freedom. To sug- 
iPlt a distribution whereby alt Arabs must he sovereign 
everywhere and all Jews nowhere is to fall into an 
abyss of paradox and discrimination. 

ARAB TERRORISTS' AIM: POUTirinE 
THEIR MEIHOD: PIRACY AND MITRDER 

So much for the aims of the terrorist groups. Their 
aim is politicide — the murder of a State. And their 

► method is piracy and murder The moral quality of their 
struggle is illustrated by assaults on housewives in a 
supermarket, on students in a cafeteria, on humble citi¬ 
zens. Jews and Arabs, in crowded markets and bus 
stations, on innocent tiaveliers in vulnerable civil air¬ 
craft. No other political movement in our days has 
chosen its victims so exclusively amongst defenceless, 
unanmed civilians in many lands. It is not a movement 
of liberation but of enslavement. Its aim is not to win 
freedom for the Arab nation, whose freedom is amplv 
and lavishly assured, but to liquidate the national 
liberation which the most ancient of nations has already 
achieved Such honourable words as ‘'liberation*’, 
“resistance", “commando” have no application - - and 
have never before been applied — to attemots to liqui¬ 
date a lawful sovereignty, to compound the Nazi assault 
on Jewish survival and to wage a camnaign of indis¬ 
criminate assault against civilians in the Middle East 
and elsewhere. 

Haying failed in their a.ssault on Israel, the Fatah 
organization, the “Palestine Liberation Organization’’ 
and othci kjndred groups have directed their mam threat 
against the independence and sovereignty of Arab States 
Early this year, they were hard at work attemotinv to 
turn Lebanon away from its peaceful vocation and to 
subvert its specific national personality And last week 
we .saw the most recent of many attemots to brina about 
anarchy and disintegration in Jordan in order to shatter 
any hope of peace between Israel and the Arab nations 
The Arab Governments which are the victims of these 
acts are, ironically, the sponsors of them. For the ter¬ 
rorist grouin, do not spring out of the empty air. They 
do not work in a vacuum. They could not exist, stiU 
less function, without the shelter, support, endorsement, 
financial aid, arms, training facilities and territorial 
bases supplied by sovereign Arab States. Nor could 
they endanger life and limb outside the Middle East if 
certain Governments, especially in Europe, did not grant 
them excessive indulgence and immunity. Surely the 
time has come for the world community to turn in wrath 
not only against the specific outrage of aerial piracy 
but also against the other activities of the terrorist 
moups. All these activities, without exception, violate 
‘URte principles which the signatories of the Charter, 
including Arab signatories, pledged themselves to de- 
ftmd. Any action whidi aims to destroy or violate a 
legitimate sovereignty is a form of international hijack¬ 
ing. It is, Uierefore. important that diese be resisted. 
Tlmy were successfully resisted ten days ago by diote 
who foitod the hijacking of an El-A1 aircra^by using 
righteous force against a pair of pirates, They were 
resisted by the Oovmunent of Jordan which, but for 


that resistance, would have lost all title to be r^rded 
as a soverei^ authority. The main adversaries of peace 
suffered another defeat when the invasion of Joi^a 
by regular armoured units of the Syrian army was re- 
pelieo. The Syrian invasion of Jordan was too bri^ for 
Its full implications to be seized. Here we have a mem¬ 
ber of the Security Council violating an international 
frontier in order to impose its will upon a neighbouring 
State! 

A Syrian representative at the United Nations, 
attonpting publicly to justify this aggression, took 
refuge in the doctrine vmidi denies the international 
character of boundarim between States of kindred 
cultures. After the Soviet aggression against Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Soviet representatives asserted that the boun¬ 
daries between Socialist Slates do not have a full inter¬ 
national character, so that the passage of troops over 
them has a kind of domestic intimacy. Something of 
this kind was asserted bv Syria. The doctrine is that, 
if two States have a similar ideology or langua^ or 
national culture, it is not the business of me world 
community if one of them invades the other. There are 
dozens of States represented here which would be 
well advised to reflect deeply on the consequences for 
them if a doctrine of “invasion through kinship" 
were condoned, 

lermel hag MIowad iba recent arantg in Jordan with 
vigilitnea, restraint and a keen sense of the developing 
Aomen tragedy, not indiffereai to violent ebartgea in 
the regional balance which would heve put lareeVg eeou- 
rity in jeopmrdy. But it ia lor the Arab Oovemmenia 
to determine their regimea and inatitutional atrueture. 
larael will raver move its forces in any eauae except 
ita own legitimate security. 

We hope that the soars of baffle will be healed in 
Jordan end that a concerted humanitarian effort will 
be made to allay the vast suffering of which we have 
been close witnessea in recent dava. The trucks bear- 
ing medical aid despatched by larael autlmritiea east¬ 
ward across the Jordan Uluatrate Iww humane aol/dari- 
ties should prevail aver politieal and military tensions. 
We hope ttet the Jordan Government will not make 
the error of eneour0tging or condoning activitv by the 
terror groups age inat Israel across the eeaae-fire linee. 
This would be contrary to /ordan’s international obli¬ 
gations. including the ceese-Are, and would, of course, 
encounter IsraeVa firm resistanoe. 

NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTION 
AGAINST HOACKING 

Many members spoke about the necessity for inter¬ 
national action against hijacking. An agenda item on 
this subject is only of value if international law is 
reinforced. It is not enough to exhort parties to adopt 
the Tokyo Convention or a new convention which_ is 
expres.sive ojf existing law and morality. Cooneration 
of States in the struggle against piracy preeecM any 
other develomnent in the realm of international law. 
The pirate was regarded as the enemy of the human 
race, “hostis humani generis.” He was outlawed from 
human society, and every nation had a ni^ And 
duty to apprehend and punish him with fuU vigour. 
Aerial piracy should never be indulged, condanmea or 
rewarded. A firm attempt should be made to secure 
the vinconditional release of all caotives. ntvsicai 
methods of prevention should be adopted. Wliat a 
victory would have been won for international order 
if all the aircraft assaulted on 6 Sentcoiber had eem 
defended as effectively as was fhe El A1 airUtier aAd 
if all the pirates had met a shnilar fate! 

But responsibility does not lie on the terrorists alone, 
Arab QavtmmaaU, have given inactical and moral MR* . 



port to successful piretes. In July 1970, President Nasser 
of'Egypt extended welcome to toe men who had hijacked 
a Greek aircraft and to criminals released from a 
Gresk prison. Last year, at the United Nations General 
Assembly and the Organization of African Unity, Arab 
delegaticHis prevented the unanimous adoption of reso¬ 
lutions strongly condemning hijackers and requiring 
firm measures to ensure their extradition and punish¬ 
ment. When an air pirate lands in certain Arab coun¬ 
tries, he is sometimes more certain of fuel facilities, 
praise and reward than of arrest and punishment. The 
recent experience and the present debate can only be 
useful if condemnation is unequivocal: and even then 
only if it leads to practical measures. The General 
Assembly might endorse the proposition recently made 
by the United States in the International Civil Aviation 
Organization calling for joint international action “to 
suspend all international civil air transport‘services to 
and from any State which, after the unlawful seizure 
of an aircraft, detains passengers, crew and aircraft con¬ 
trary to the Tokyo Convention (including the destruction 
of such aircraft) or any Slate which fails to extradite or 
prosecute persons responsible for such acts of unlawful 
seizure.’* 

The avoidance of rew'ard for hijackers sumelime.s 
requires the maintenance of strong nerv^. At an early 
stage in the recent episode, there was a precipitate ten¬ 
dency to oifer the release of convicted hijackers as a re- 
comMnse for the liberation of innocent hostages. I'his 
would have saved present victims while endangering 
other travellers on whom the released hijackers would 
try their skill again. It is satisfactory that this course 
has not been followed, and that the four countries whose 
aircraft or citizens had been kidnapped accepted the 
principle advocated by the United Kingdom and the 
United States, according to which solidarity should be 
maintained and each airline and Government would be 
responsible for all the passengers without distinction. 
Faced by attitudes of principle and by strong nerves, 
the hijacKers understood the uselessness of their victory 
and gave up its fruits to the Jordanian Government, 
which we hope will act with correct promptitude. 

The release ot the homtmges who wore wantonly sub¬ 
mitted to hardship and peril should not dull the edfte 
ot iatarnatiorml vigilance. We propose internatioruil 
action along tour lines: 

A. To increase »curity measures at airports and in 
aireratt. Jsrtml is prepared to cooperate by shar- 
ing tbe knowledge it has accunmlated in this 
sphere. 

B. To call upon the Hague Conference that will 
convene in December 1970 to adopt the proposed 
convention, and to strengthen it — so that the 
illegal capture ot an aireratt, its passengers and 
crew will be considered an international crime 
calling tor maximum punishments. 

C. To eatabIMt sanctions agaiiut States that aid or 
provide asyhxm to hijackers or criminals who at¬ 
tack aircraft. These sanctions should include: ces¬ 
sation ot aCriat communications with the State 
which aids hijackers, and withholding ot services 
from the rtational carrier ot a State that aids or 
provides asylum to those who hijack or attack 
aireratt, 

:D. To cali tor the msiabIMunent ot a apeclal body 
that will deal eoatimiously with acts of htjeoking 
ot attacks ■— on the interruttiorm! level, 

THEIte A9E NO IRKSOONOLABLE qfJNFUCTS 

Before are tempted to fall into despair ahewt a 
leamut imijiire (pr tte'Midtw E^, we should recall 


that there are no irreconcilable conflicts in .history. 
Experience tells us of many cases in which violent and 
prolonged antagonism between nations have gi\^ way 
to normal and honourable relations. We remember the 
speed with which the belligerents of the l^ond World 
War rose above their memories and emotions in order 
to build new systems of cooperation. The Arab-Israeli 
conflict, for all its rhetorical bitterness,^ has had no 
results comparable, in absolute or relative terms, to 
the carnage and mass suffering of other wars. More 
Palestinian Arabs Ifwt their lives last week under Arab 
fire than in 22 years of the Arab-lsraeli conflict. * 

Peace has too often been considered by inlernatiol|pl 
bodies in .semantic formal terms— and too little in 
terms of human realities. It is not enough that Egypt. 
Israel. Lebanon and Jordan should agree on a form 
of words; indeed, such an agrixment may be a perilous 
illusion if it conceals a wide gap in intention and inter¬ 
pretation. What is needed mtist is that they, and all 
concerned with their deeper interests, should have a 
clear vision of what our region would look like and 
bow its people would live, once hostility was replaced by 
peace. The most conclusive evidence of the hallmark 
of peace is the open frontier. In a peaceful Middle East, 
a man would be able to travel by road and rail from 
Cairo through Israel to Beirut and Amman; Egyptian 
civil aircraft could traverse Israel eastward, while Israeli 
shipping would pass unimpeded through the Suez Canal; 
Israeli and Arab civil aircraft would land in C^iiro. 
Lod and Amman on their present route to East Africa; 
and a railway for the transportation of heavy goods 
would pass from the Suez area through Kantara, across 
the Israeli coast northward. The ports of F.ilat and 
Aqaba would plan their expansion and development in 
neighbourly coordination. This summer. .•iS.tKH) Arabs 
from neighbouring countries visited their relatives 
west of the Jordan. Thousands passed from Israel and 
the West Bank across the Joidan to remote parts of the 
Arab world. This year nearly half a million tourists 
came to Israel and an approximately similar number 
to Egypt. In conditions of normality and peace, the 
ancient splendours and modern amenities of our coun¬ 
tries would attract millions more who, by their very 
pilgrimage, would join us closer to them and to each 
other. 

In the lest resort, e nation's strength and greatness 
will be measured not by the number oi its misrules, bur 
by the quality oi its scholars, scientists and techrueians. 
Why should not Israeli and Arab doctors ami scientists 
cooperate in the common quest tor learning, visit each 
other's institutions, lecture to each other’s students, 
meet together to face the opportunities and ills which 
are ctmunon to our region? It the Israeli yield oi cotton 
is about 120 kilograms per dunam, more than twice the 
average in other areas ot the Middle East, might not 
the lessons be experimentally learned and applied? It 
was no credit to our region In recant weeks whan a 
cholera disease broke out in manr parts and whan the 
appeal ^ the Israeli Minister ot Health for cooperation 
with his colleagues in neighbouring countries went un¬ 
heeded. And the senselessness and tragedy ot war are 
most vividly axprassad in the Inaxcuaabla wasta ot re¬ 
sources. In 22 years, the Arab States and Israp! have 
Spent more than 20 thoassnd miliion dollars tor militatliafi 
^rposes. It one-tenth of that sum had been imraStegT 
in a refugee solution, the problem would have been 
solved long ago, in a way that would have promoted 
economic progress In all the countries in which the 
resettlement was made. 

At the present time, Egypt and Israel are spending ) 
two thousand million dollars a year for military pur¬ 
poses. 



it wouia DC a oeiusion to ociieve mat a lormai peace 
ayre^ent would be followed by a relaxation of 
vigilance or an abandonment of security, but there would 
certainly be a more rational distribution between the 
security and the economic needs of the signatory coun¬ 
tries. 

Every year the population of the leading Arab State 
grows by a million, that is to say, by a number greater 
than that of the refugees in camps. In conditions of 
war and conflict, neither the refugee problem nor the 
. HDtctblems of increased population can be solved, since 
there is no rational use of resources for human needs. 

A BEm-ER FUTURE 
FOR THE PALESTINIAN ARABS 

My point is that peace is not a word or a juridical 
phrase. It is a total revolution in the meaning, style 
and content of lite. It is not a documentary device, but 
a human condition the like of which our generation in 
the Middle East has never known. 

The question is whether Arab leadership can break 
loose from an obsolete routine of conflict in order to ex¬ 
plore this prospect. It is in peace, not in violence, that 
the Palestinian Arabs will find their true destiny. Let 
us not forget that 99 per cent of the Arab nation has 
achieved its sell-determiruition in sovereign Arab States. 
Few peoples in history have ever attained such a high 
proportion of their total ambition. In conditions of 
peace, Israel’s eastern neighbour would be an Arab State, 
a majority of whose population would be composed of 
Palestinian Arabs, and a majority of all the Palestinian 
Arabs would be citisens of that State. This has always 
been true of the Kingdom of Jordan, whose structure, 
name and regime were determined not by Israel but by 
its Arab citisens. Wherever the boundary is determined 
in the peace agreement, the Palestinian Arabs on both 
sides of the Jordan will find a better future than that 
which Arafat and Habash and the hijackers can offer 
them. There will always be a Stable Palestine Arab 
community in Israel. But this will have no negative 
significance when close cooperation across an open fron¬ 
tier exists between Israel and its eastern neighbour. The 
original lormer Palestine area on both sides of the .Ior¬ 
dan will accommodate two States, Israel and an Arab 
State — while the area regains its natural economic unity 
and advances towards new forms of economic iniegraiion. 

This, at anv rate, is what Israel means by neace. If 
we have a clear vision of war aims, it will not be 
difficult to work backwards from the desired result to¬ 
wards the process that leads towards it. In the Icrrltorial 
negotiation, Israel's aim will be the determination of 
new boundaries ofTering a firmer security than the old 
lines could ever provide. 

In short, there are no solutions and no problems which 
peace cannot resolve. 

Our Jewish destinv and responsibility inspire our 
concern for the olight of small Jewish minorities still 
lingering in Arab lands. In certain Arab States. Jews 
are held as heloless hostages, forbidden to depart, dis¬ 
criminated against and humiliated, their property confis¬ 
cated. their communal and cultural life paralvz^. The 
^hard facts are now well known. Yet the suffering and 
miserv of the Jews continues and in some countries has 
even become more intense. 

We welcome the recent reiteration by the Secretarv- 
General of the United Nations, in an address on IS 
June to the Roval Commonwealth Society in London, 
of his call for the evacuation of Jdws from Arab coun-* 
tries and of the conviction. expres.sed also in the intro¬ 
duction to his report to last year's General Assembly, 


tnai me unueo rsaiions nas a moral omigation to act lor 
their rescue. 1 trust that member-States of the United 
Nations will join in the call to save these doomed cenn- 
munities. 

Of deep concern to enlightened world opinion is the 
grave situation of Jews in the Soviet Union. Year after 
year, the representatives of Israel and other member- 
States have raised their voices against the discrimination 
to which Soviet Jews are subjected. And in particular 
against the denial of the right of those who so desire 
to join their kinsmen in Israel In recent years, uiti- 
semitic propaganda in the Soviet Union has been intensi¬ 
fied under the cloak of a campaign against Zionism, 
which is the Jewish people’s liberation movement. 
Thousands of slanderous articles and documents reminis¬ 
cent of the Middle Ages have bmi circulated by the 
information media controlled by the Soviet authorities. 
The plight of Jews in the USSR is dramatically illust¬ 
rated by the appeals for permission to leave for Israel 
which Jews from all parts of the Soviet Union address 
to heads of the Soviet Government, to the Govemmieni 
of Israel and to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. These appeals, giving the full names and ad¬ 
dresses of the signatories, have been published in the 
international press. They speak movingly of the suffering 
of separated families and of their longing to unite their 
lot with the Jewish people. Itome of the signatories have 
been arrested; their oidv crime is a desire to emigrate 
to Israel, a desire which does not infringe any Soviet 
law. Indec^. Prime Minister Kosygin made a public 
statement in Paris in December 19^, promising that no 
obstacles would be placed in the way of Sloviet Jews 
who wish to be united with their families in Israel 
Humanity and justice call upon the Soviet Government 
to recogniK the human rights of its Jewish citizens and 
to permit them freely to exercise those rights. 


WANTED: A NEW DEPLOYMENT OF ENERGIES 
FOR A PEACEFUL MIDDLE EAST 

Much of the United Nations’ work in its first twenty- 
five years has revolved around the modern encounter 
between the national revolutions of Israel in its small 
State and of the Arab nation in its expanse of multiple 
sovereignty. Whether the annivensary year will open 
a better act in the drama denends less on the Assem¬ 
bly's debates than on the initiatives and decisions of 
Middle Eastern Governments. Israel will maintain the 
policy on which it decided on 4 August and which it 
reiterated on fi September. It will fulfil its special role 
in the advancement of developing countries, through 
which if has offered training in development techniques 
to 12.000 future leaders of emergent societies in eighty 
lands. It will raise its voice and hand for the equality of 
nations and against discrimination and remnants of 
ccrionialism. 


Above all it will keep its mind and heart open to 
the prospect of a negotiated peace. Its people has the 
strengths the tenacity and the will to withstand the 
violent forces which assail its life and threaten its future. 
But its deepest aspiration is to take pan in a new 
deployment of energies in the service of a peaceful order 
of relations in the Middle East. The kev to that future 
ties in a negotiation explicitly directed to the estat^^ 
ment of peace. And the key is now in Arab hands. 


It can he turned by restoring the original cease-fire 
situation and by treading the road of negotiations. Man¬ 
kind may either have a peaceful future — or no fhture 
at all Our 126 Governments will all have a diare. in 
deciding where the choice will fall If we can recapture, 
the youthful spirit which moved the United Nationa; 
twenty-fiw years ago, we may vet convert the dc^uai ’ 
into reality and disappointmoit into enduring hope.**- 



the plitical scene 

Mrs. Meir: 



‘Palestinism’ 
realisable 
in Jordan 


“Prme Minister Colda Meir told a radio audience 
on Friday that Israel does not reject the concept of a 
Palestinian entity. Then, in reply to a question, added 
that Israel could accept such an entity in Jordan. When 
secure and agreed borders have been fixed — and those 
borders, she stressed, will not be the borders that existed 
prior to tl» Six Day War — Jordan would include the 
rest. 

As for the inclusion of Palestinians in any peace 
talks, Mrs. Meir asserted, “I am not saying we should 


"Prime Minister Oolda Meir said on Friday that she 
hoped the recent events in Jordan would make King 
Hussein and other Arab leaders understand how much 
peace was needed. She warned at the .same time that 
Israel would act with all Hs might should Arab terro¬ 
rists again turn their weapons against settlements in 
the Joraan and Beisan Valleys. "And they know we 
do have the power to act,” she stressed. 

Interviewed by Israel Television, Mrs. Meir said one 
would like to that the great human tragedy that 
had passed over Jordan (hiring the iMst few dt^ would 
lead the Arabs to be more rational in the future. "We 
want to see order restored in Iordan, but otM at OUr ex¬ 
perm," ili: stressed, a stern warhihg against 

both ^ ienlaala^ autboritied and ehe terrorists should 

4 .. 


refuse to talk with them, but we should have no 
illusions about this.” 

Mrs. Meir made this and other statenwnU in a New 
Year interview on Israel Radio, broadiasst also on 
Galei Zahal, the army network. The interview was re¬ 
corded before the Holiday — and before Nasser’s death. 

Following are highlights of some of her comments on 
other subjects: 

• JARRING TALKS — Israel is ready to return to 
the Ulks the moment the missiles moved to- thr*** 

Canal by Egypt are cleared away. w 

• SYRIAN INVASION OF JORDAN — Had the 
Syrians failed to withdraw or bad they assumed 

control of areas in Iordan, she was not sure Israel 
would have refrained from acting. Syrian forces’ en¬ 
try into Jordan was carried out at least with Russian 
knowledge, even if the action was not initiated 
by Moscow. 

• PEACE BORDERS — While numerous maps 
are likely to be proposed, there does not seem 

to be a difference of opinion with regard to certain 
principles: No withdrawal from the Golan, no 
dependence on anybody for protection at Sharm 
e-^eikh, no change in the Israel rule of Jerusalem 
and no international enclave, and no return to previ¬ 
ous conditions along the Eastern border. 

• NEW SETTLEMENTS — They are being estab¬ 
lished in sites which Israel bclicve.s will remain 

their permanent sites. As for the Jewish suburb at 
Hebron, the Prime Minister stated. “1 do not accept 
the argument that there is any place anywhere in the 
world where Jews are forbidden to live.” Even though 
Hebron were Arab, she said, why .should it be for¬ 
bidden to Jews? 

• ISRAEL AND THE GJi. — Mrs. Meir rejected 
the assumption that Israel's dependence on the 

U.S. was increasing in proportion to its receipt of 
American arms. She recalled that Israel had rejected 
three “Rogers Plans” as well as “Big Four” talks and 
"Big Two” talks. But Israel must appreciate the fact 
that the U.S. is supplying it with arms, though not 
to the extent that the Soviet Union is supplying arms 
to the Arab countries." 

— Jerusalem Post 4-t0-70 


... warns terrorists 


the saboteurs concentrate along Israel’s eastern border 
in order to attack settlements 

Mrs. Meir saki that for the time being King Hussein 
seemed to be in control of the situation. Had he taken 
this action a year or li years ago he could have restored 
order with far fewer victims. 

The Prime Minister announced with satisfaction tha^ 
a large convoy of trucks with urgent food supplies, wch 
as flour, powciered milk, oil, sugar, fruits and vegetables, 
was sent Friday morning to Jordan in cooperation with 
the leadership of die West Bank. Israel would be hap¬ 
py to cooperate in such aid pioje^s in future also 
should this be necessary, she stateef.” 

—>/eruseleoi Post 37-9-70 



Hussein: I’m not 
■^Leeing any bullet 


“LONDON (Reuter). — King Hussein has described 
the personal agony which the lighting in his country had 
caused him, but declared he would not abdicate. Speak¬ 
ing on a BBC television interview, broadcast here yester¬ 
day, he said : “It was worse than anything I have lived 
through — worse than the Six Day War.” 

The King was speaking in an interview with reporter 
Alan Hart recorded last Thursday at the King’s private 
house outside Amman. 

Asked if he did not feel that his life was now in 
greater danger than ever before. King Hussein replied: 
“1 am certainly not going to run away from a bullet. I 
probably would not be fast enough anyway," he added. 

Of the fighting he said: “Ttie losses and suffering are 
something I regret very much indeed, and I am finding 
it extremely difficult to bear in many respects.” He has 
not considered abdicating, he said. He would remain 
with the people of Jordan as long as he enjoyed their 
“support and their love.” 

The King was asked about his army’s tactics in deal¬ 
ing with the terrorists, which, many people had said, 
caused unnecessary suffering to civilians and destruction. 
“We were not facing just ordinary confused people. 
We were facing an organised group of people hiding 
behind women and children and so we had no choice. 

"In one sense it may have been worth it. I am hoping 
I that this will be the turning point, that we will really 



CAMELCADE I 


be able to build a new solid Iordan. The first and pri¬ 
mary objective is to re-establish law and order and 
begin to build once more,” he added. 

He said the terrorists had tried to destroy the very 
base which gave them dielter and he said when this did 
not succeed the Syrians had intervened to keep the 
destruction going. Of the Syrian intervention he said: 
“I think this unpardonable and quite franUy I don’t 
know what gave them the assurance to send over a divi¬ 
sion of their armour." 

The King said that if he were an Israeli be thought 
he would be pretty pleased with the situation. Asked 
udiy the Israelis bad stayed out of the conflict, he re¬ 
plied that they probably thought the Arabs were doing 
themselves such damage that Israel did not need to do 
very much. 

Of the hijacking and the holding of hostages King 
Hussein said : “My feeling is that I am terribly disgusted 
beyond anything that I can describe and so arc many 
people in my country and in the Arab world as a whote 
about Ae way this thing has been handled.” He said 
Arab tradition and Arab character had been smeared by 
these actions.” 


^Jemaidem Poat, 28-9-70 



AKAFAT 

TO KING HUSSEIN s 

PL£AS£ DON’T THINK 
THAT I WOULD EVER 
ABUSE YOUR HOSPITAUTY 





tlie military scene 


48 Sam batteries in standstill 
zone after latest violation 

By ZE’EV SCHUL 

*'TEL AVIV. — The Soviet-Egyptian missile line alor.g the Camtl is 
now believed to consist of at least 48 missile batteries, including about 10 
of the Sam'3 type, with 2,000 Soviet soldiers ready to operate them* This 
is in addition to the large number of Soviet soldiers known to be attached 
to the S.A.*2 batteries and, in various capacities, to Egyptian artillery and 
armoured units. 



The March 

of the Missiles 


The estimate of the number of Soviet missiles 
within the SO-km. zone of the Canal is based on 
communiques and official figures released here 
during the past few months. The first official figure 
came from the Chief of Staff, who prior to the 
cease-fire mentioned “over 12” batteries within SO 
km. of the Canal. On September 5 the army 
spokesman said that an additional “ten plus” mis¬ 
sile batteries had been set up in violation of the 
cease-fire agreement. Since then another 13 com¬ 
plaints have been filed with the U.N. representatives 
m Jerusalem concerning the setting up of more 
batteries on 13 different dales. 

AT LEAST 48 BATTERIES 

The figure of 48 batteries should thus be re¬ 
garded as a minimum. It includes the latest com¬ 
plaint filed yesterday, pointing to the installation of 
more S.A.-2 and S.A.-3 batteries. 

Military circles here assume that the Soviets are 
now in the final phase of strengthening the missile 
belt, in anticipation of the expiration of the 90-day 
cease-fire agreement on November 6. It is now 
thought that the Soviets and Egyptians are preparing 
for the possibility of an Israeli pre-emptive strike. 
The Egyptian army has developed what almost 
amounts to a psychosis on the subject ever since the 
1967 war and has voiced its fears on several oc¬ 
casions” 

—/eruta/am Post, 20-10-70. 

* * * 

MOSCOW SENSITIVE 

Authoritative sources in Jerusalem say that 
the Tass statement denying Russians were man¬ 
ning the missiles in the standstill zone only proved 
Moscow’s awareness that world public opinion was 
convinced of the verity of Israel’s charge at the 
Canal. Soviet cr^ibility had reached a low point 
because of the violations, particularly in the U.&|B 
it was said. 

The sources noted that the Soviet statement did 
not deny introducing new missiles into the standstill 
zone, or advancing the position of those alrrady 
there. The statement claimed that the Soviet Union , 
did not man the missiles, and this would hardly ini- } 
prove Soviet credibility, the sources said, referring 
to the Rogers statement.” 




U A HAS TAPES OP RUSHANS AT 
MISSOL£ SITES 

“LOJVJSOW (INA) — The ••Even- 
ing Standard” aaya in a report from 
Washington that UE. Government 
has tape recordings oi Russian ad¬ 
visers directing work on Egyptian 
missile sites during the present stand¬ 
still period in the Middle East. The 
paper's Correepwodent says that "the 
debate is on at the State Department' 
over whether to play the recordings 
at the U.N. during the 35th anniver¬ 
sary session this week. 

“It the Russians stick to their 
present policy oi stridently denying 
that any violations took plaoa the 
Americans may decide to play the 
tapes publicly'', it is reported” 

—•Jerusalem Post, 18-10-70. 


SOVIET : swear I don't touch the tnissilesT' 


CHINA 

BURROWS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


“After an interval caused by the upheavals of the 
“cultural revolution” Communist Oiina has renewed 
its penetration of the Middle East This has become 
L increasingly clear in the wake of fresh reports of mas* 
sive arms shipments dint are reaching the Arab teirorists 
in Iordan through Iraq. There have been sporadic re¬ 
ports of Chinese arms diipments before, but the latest 
news has become more specific. King Hussein has des¬ 
cribed the discovery of “undmground cities” stodnd 
with weapons in quantities which appear to have amazed 
even the lordanian authorities. The fact that Hussein 
has set prices on the heads of Dr. George Habash and 
Nayef Hamratmeh, who lead the two Manbt-Maoist 
terrorist movements, and castigated their '%lien” ideo- 
logies, shows clearly the extent to which Jordan is 
dhazions about the prospect of Communist Chinese sah- 
venion in the region. 

WIdiout h^ng to rival die Rnssiaiis and. Americaiis 
in daiming siAeres of Infloeiue, as long as it renains 
' poor nod tvidi a unclear arsenal toat te sdU aadevdoped 
Peking may have decided diat cheaper and swifter wwk 


may be done by subversion in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Nowhere is this easier than in the Middle 
East, nfbere the situation is made to mder feur it by the 
Isnd-Acab conflict. Acc^tance of the Rimers plan by 
Egy^ and Jordan further pbqmd into its hands Mien 
Peking fostered the impression it was helping the terrop* 
lets face both the world powms, Russia and Amciicn. 
Afano^ as a side-issue, China pleases the Arab oftem- 
ists because it advocates the dqaidadon of IsiadL R 
vwMild perhaps not evoi be ezmHEarating to see Pekbik's 
hand behind last month’s co-otdinaled series at aky^ 
jackings hf Arab terrorists. 

It is always difficult to gauge the extent Pikingb 
willingness to support the Pakstlnbuis in vAalever diay 
do, hot there is coiainly an excessively huge staC nt the 
Chinese Embassy in Damascus, now esdiuated nl w«i8 
over IM, whirii can scarcely be needed to serve nnrmnl 
Chinese Interests in Syria. It can be assmaed dtat d^ 
is die centre Maoist subversion and mlUtacy penaha* 
dm in the Middle East.” 

— Jerusalem Post, 



press review 


NASSER’S DEATH 

by ZVI ban MOSHE 

A Jwiah Nmw Yemr, and time again to induiga in thm national penchant tor aaaeaaaaent 
and evaluation. A year which had begun with the War oi Attrition raging at ita height, with 
the twroriata continuing their rutmir^ attacks, with hardly a day paaaing wlthout^.gf} Jamaa0 
casualty, had ended in complete quiet almost on ths borders. Israelis, wroty Che Laboia, 
Federation paper, Davar, had come through a bitter and testing tlmip‘*^dr~.ad, and with\ 
seaming ability to withstand anything. 

But in one aspect this year’s appraisal lacked the dimension oi hind-sight. Willy- 
nilly tdl looked back through the prism oi Nasser’s death arid iound everything out oi focus 
because oi it. Above all, what did the death oi the man who, tor nearly two decades, had 
personified the Arab threat to end the existence oi the State oi Israel, mean? Did it diminish 
or enhance the prospects of peace? 


THE MAN 


Initial comment in Israel was noticeably reserved. 
Government leaders were restrained in their remarks. 
Minister Yisrael Oalili did point out that when Nasser 
had come to power together with Neguib in 1952, 
the then Israeli Prime Minister, David Ben Gurion, 
had welcomed the new regime and expressed the hmie 
that it would bring about a new era of relations. The 
iiMlication was that this kind of reaction was in the 
offing now as well. A change could also be a chance. 

In editorials there was recognition of his leadership 
and charismatic qualities. In the left-wing A1 Hamish- 
mar. Dr. Amnon Kapelyuk felt that his greatest asset 
for the Arab peoples was his deeply-rooted {latriotism, 
his pride at having been born Arab, his ability to ex¬ 
tricate himsdf from embarrassing situations and his 
great personal charm. He had given the Arabs the 
feeling that they were the equals of other peoples. But 
in turning to his relationship with Israel the balance- 
sheet was far leas flattering. Here too, however, there 
was a note of rejgret that he had died at a time when 
a cease-fire was in force and there was talk of a poli¬ 
tical settlement. 


In Labour’s L«ni«l»v, Hanoch Bartov gave expres¬ 
sion to these ambivalent feelings: There was the cold 
fact that H was he who had led the Arab movement 
aihied at destroying Israel. Yet, wrote Bartov, one 
could not avoid a feeling of sorrow at a chance of 
real leadership that went begging. For with the dream 
of uniting the Arab world on the ruins of Israd and 
the Palestine issue, he had merely led his own people 
to destruction. He bad concentrated his efforts too 
litde on building, and too much on nurturing hatred. 
He had left his country and perhaps Arab nationalism 
as a.whole at one of its lowest ebbs. In the indepen¬ 
dent Ham^ A. Shweitzer thought that there was a 
tendency in the comment in Israel to condone too 
much. In the short run at least, Nasser’s passing meant 
a period of quiet for Israel. His heirs would be too 
bi^ eontetting dm leadership to turn to die question 
of IsraeL The ’man of peace^, was really the worst of 
wanaoi^ers. Perhaps he himself bad not wanted it; 

hb own motives were pun^ but in die years 
•of .lule he. bad fought twice with tjsrael, once in 
dwrTbne&v and almost'with Syrian. H thb was the 
ofarenlifla df man of ptacc, what tarrois did die men 
of. Ami i& hffaaris^ 'the afternoon paper. 


H. Justus put it this way; "Nasser was the obstacle in 
the path to peace. His stature in the Arab world had 
prevented any other Arab ruler from attempting any 
kind of dialogue with Israel. His very desire to lead 
the Arab world had checked at the outset any attempt 
to give support to a settlement that would have satis¬ 
fied even the minimal demands of Israel. And the 
ultimate irony (Moshe Zak also Maariv) — from Bri¬ 
tish soldiers at the Suez Canal he had come full circle 
to Russian soldiers at the Canal. This was the great 
revolution... 


RESULTS 

Observers were careful about commenting. Too many 
unknowns were at work. Most confident as far as Israel 
was concerned was the editor of the afternoon daily, 
Yediot Aharonot. Firstly, the regime in Cairo would 
inevitably be a weaker one. Nasser mi^ht have toyed 
with the idea of a ‘Fourth round’ with Israel, but 
certainly did not want one, his heirs might favour it, 
but would be unable to carry it out. The differences in 
the Arab world would sharpen as a result of Nasser’s 
death, and Israel would emerge, more than ever, as the 
stable factor in the region. 

And finally, the pressures on Israel from the United 
Stales and the other powers, to return everything, would 
be off. It was patently impossible to return anything to 
chaos — for the time being at least. One of the most 
detailed analyses of the short-and-long-terro effects of 
Nasser’s death was given in Davar by Reserves Colonel 
Yosef Nevo. 


SHORT-TERM: 

1. The chances of extending the cease-fire increased, 
both because those succeeding him would want to 
continue Nasser’s policy in this regard, and because 
no ruler, newly installs, would risk the danger oi 
resuming the fighting after the 90-day period ended. 

2. There was little hope for meaningful negotiations 
for some months at least, until the regime establish¬ 
ed itself and assessed the internal implications of 
any policy it might adopt. 

3. Hussein’s position had been strengthened vis-a-vis 
the terroruts. 




LONG-TERM: 

1. The divisive factors in the Arab world would grow, 
and the clash between the pro-Soviet and anti- 
Soviet regimes would sharps. 

2. Renewed and more intensive rivalry for influence 
in Egypt was inuninent between the USSR and the 
United States. Russia’s strongest card was ^ypt’s 
military dependence on Moscow. The indications, 
therefore, favoured Russian moves to strengthen 

^M^h^Egyptian ar^, a non-conciliatory poli^ and 
orfffliBanship. ^e Americans could bring to 
W bear tHIir una j j ailable military strcn^ in the 
region, aiitniidn^ that they alone could influence 
Israel to make substantive concessions. 

3. Because of Israel’s relative strength and geo¬ 
strategic position, she was particularly well pl^d 
to influence develoiments towards a favourable 
settlement with her immediate neighbours — Jor¬ 
dan and the Lebanon. Moreover, the possibilities 
had multiplied with the defeat of the Arab terror¬ 
ists in Jordan. 


PEACE 

As to the prospects of peace, comment appeared most¬ 
ly pessimistic. The Jenisaiein Post wrote: Despite his 
enmity, Nasser offered Israel a hope, however slight. 


which was afforded by no offter Arab leader —• that of 
a man strong enou^ to lead the Anib world to peace... 
Israel’s hope for real peace renutins in a stable Middle 
Ei«. The death of President Nasser will not, unhappily, 
bring that goal closer to attainment. 

In Yediot, Erel Ginay added ^t vdttle there was little 
likelihood of immediate hostilities breaking out, army 
influence in C^iro would certainly increase. The rfiam-en 
of even a minimal Israel programme for peace being 
accepted were consequently smaller. Hie key was whe¬ 
ther the new Egypt would be prepared to concern her¬ 
self more with her own problems. 

In effect, wrote Yitzhak Ronkin in A1 Hudriniar, 
Nasser’s heirs will face the same dilemma he faced when 
he came to power: Whether to concentrate every effort 
on solving the economic and social problems of Egypt 
(an effort for which an end to the state of war was 
imperative), or whether to seek military aggrandize¬ 
ment, thereby diverting attention from domestic ills. The 
difference now, however, was that the Middle l^t wds 
on the verge of the brink, and die smallest ill-conceived 
step could send all toppling over. 

The character of the new regime, in the view of mili¬ 
tary analyst Haim Herzog, was very much dependent on 
the degree of influence exercised by the Russians. But 
whatever happened, he believed, it was hard to conceive 
that the new rulers of Egypt would radically change 
Egypt’s attitude towards Israel. 


SOVIETS SOOTHE SADAT 


“The Soviet proposals for what are described as a 
new peace plan for the Middle East, which were pub¬ 
lished in Moscow’s “Pravda" ye.sterday, are interesting 
mainly for the fact that they were published at all. 
There is nothing particularly new about them, except 
for the reference to an Israel withdrawal in two stages, 
whose details are not specified. 

The plan as a whole is of little value, for it once 
more proposes that Israel should withdraw from all 
strategic points occupied in 1967 and entrust its future 
security to U.N. units to be placed on both sides of the 
borders. 

There is more than a suspicion that the Soviet Union 
would prefer these to consist of Soviet and U.S. units, 
the Russians to be placed in the Arab states, and the 
Americans on Israel soil. This would certainly solve 
Soviet strategic and military problems, providing for 
Soviet military presence and the necessary bases in 
several more countries, and is not likely to be acceptable 
to the U.S. 

As far as Israel is concerned the positioning of units 
even of neutral or friendly nations cannot provide secu¬ 
rity; but that goes almost without saying by now. They 
igrald not prevent the firing of rockets into IsraH villages, 
air attacks or infiltration and sabotage. There were suffi¬ 
cient long years in which such incidents wese recorded 
by U.N. observers — and often enough mias^ by in¬ 
attentive observers — subsequently denied and if it came 
to the worst and denial was impossible, the perpetrators 
protected at the U.N. by Soviet debates, in arguments 
stretched out long after ffie dead in Israel had been 
buried. 


If the Russians at the U.N. had not given such per¬ 
sistent protection to Syrian marauders on Israel’s nor¬ 
thern borders the situatitm there would not have dete¬ 
riorated until it blew up in the Six Day War; equally 
important, Israel would not be so totally determined on 
the possession of strategically defensible borders, or 
so wholly persuaded of the danger of any kind of middle¬ 
men between ourselves and our neighbours. If the Soviet 
plan is inacceptable, it is the Soviets themselves who 
made the largest contribution towards rendering any 
such scheme unworkable. 

The men in the Kremlin are not humorists, and their 
plan is not presented for Israel’s consideration, but for 
that of the U.S. ’’Look”, it says hopefully, “this j^an 
is not all that different from the Roge» plan, we will 
all bargain a little. We want peace just like you want 
peace.’’ 

Even to outsiders, the proposal might sound more con¬ 
vincing if the Russians had not brought about die dis¬ 
ruption of the scheduled Jarring talks by movii^ Sam 
missiles to the Canal zone, and foUowiag this up widi 
the installation of a whole series of new weapons geared 
to attack and not defemx. 

The Soviets plainly feel that the shaky new govern¬ 
ment in Egypt r^uires reassurance and may expert more 
glittering promises than Nasser, whose legiiiM was 
tocure. But if one thing is obvious today it is ffiat 
Egypt cannot go to war, or even break me cease-fire 
by much more than snipers’ bullets without Bovirt parti¬ 
cipation. If the Russians want peace, it is tbeir’s to. 
command.” 

•—/erasalem Pott, 



PLIfiHT OF SOVIET JEWOT 

By Henry Rouvier 

Courtesy; ISRAEL MAGAZINE 


This anecdote is going the rounds in Moscow: 
A tong queue has formen outside a butcher’s shop; 
several hours pass but nothing happens. Then sud> 
denly the comrade butcher shows up only to an¬ 
nounce: “The meat deliveries have turned out to be 
far less than expected; we are having to divert a 
considerable part of our output to the assistance ot 
our Arab brethren, victims of Zionist-imperialist 

aggression. Will all Jews kindly leave the queue_” 

Less than a quarter hour later, the butcher appears 
once more, only to declare: “There’s even less meat 
than I figured. Sk> will all who are not Party members 
or not engaged in a manual trade kindly go home." 
The same scene is repeated several times until at 
last the comrade butcher, by process of elimination, 
is left facing some halMozen seasoned Party func¬ 
tionaries, long harnessed to the ideological band¬ 
wagon. "Now that we are among ourselves," says 
he, "I can tell you t^ truth; you will tmderstand. 

This week there has been no meat delivery at all_’’ 

Not a murmur of recrimination from the remaining 
qaeuers -— the “elite." All the same, before going 
on his way, one of them is overheard to remark: 
"No meat — that’s all very well; but just look how 
those Jews have found one more artful dodge for 
not standing in line like everybody else." 

The fact that this anecdote is just the newest twist 
to a hoary story dating back to Czarist times, con¬ 
firms the rule determining the present condition ot 
Soviet Jewry. Anti-Semitism is a classic phenomenon 
deeply ingrained in Russia as it is in the Ukraine, 
and since Communism has failed to “solve" the Jewish 
problem either on the ideological plane or in prac¬ 
tical terms, the Soviet administration sees fit to 
exploit Jew-hatred in the domestic struggle for power. 
Ai^, of course, the trouble has been aggravated to 
formidable dimensions by the Six Day War. 

According to the census of 1S97, there were 5,213,000 
Jews in the territory that today comprises the U.S.S.R. 
They constituted 4.19 per cent of dte total population, 
die main Jewish concentrations being in Poland, Lithu¬ 
ania, the Ukraine and White Russia. Certain villages 
had a Jewish majority, but on the other hand there 
were entire regions where the Jews were not allowed 
to live. Kiev, for example, dtough a major center of 
Jewi^ trade, was accessible to die Jews only a few 
hmua each day. In many other ways, the Jews suffered 
severe dhcrimination. They were barred from holding 
public office. In die^ legal profession, the number of 
Jews was strictly limited. A numerous clauses restricted 
l^r acceptance in sdipols to 10 per cent in centers 

Jewish popoUtioo and 3 per cent elsewhere. A ban 
bn the purdiue of land by Jews kqpt them out of farm- 
jpg. J&yeiywfaere terror and arbitrariness reigned supreme. 

were frequ^. The pogrom of 1881 in the 
Oau* Alexander- lEs death;^ aiti die pogroms 
and Sibrnm in 1903 niiide sinister history. 
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Sholem Aleichem tells the stor^\J!iC<vo drunken Cos¬ 
sacks who almost come to blows over a game of cards 
in which both are unashamedly cheating. To make it 
up, each agrees to let the other beat up his "pet” Jew. 
Pasternak, describing a later era, has Dr. Zhivago make 
this comment on a scene of anti-Semitic violence in an 
area close to the front during World War I: “...It is 
terrible. You can’t imagine what this wretched Jewish 
population is going through in this war. The fighting 
happens to be in their Pale of Settlement. And as if 
punitive taxation, the destruction of their property and 
all their other sufferings were not enough, they have to 
put up with pogroms, insults and the charge that they 
lack patriotism.... Tltere is something paradoxical at 
the very root of this hatred of them. It is stimulate 
the very things which should arouse sympathy — their 
poverty, their overcrowding, their weakness and their 
inability to fight back. I cannot understand it. There 
is something fateful about it." 

Yet this same Jewish community — persecuted, humi¬ 
liated — found in itself, in its faith and in its pride, 
sufficient spiritual resources to create a brilliant ciuture. 
The three or four decades that preceded the October 
Revolution were in many ways reminiscent of the Gold¬ 
en Age of Spain. Odessa. Kovno and Riga became 
famous centers of learning, with renowned communal 
institutions, schools, synagogues, new.spapers, and with 
a flourishing literature in Yiddish and Hebrew. Mendele 
Mocher Seforim, Sholem Aleichem, Peretz, Bialik are but 
a few of the great names of that epoch. Vilna came to 
be called "the Jerusalem of Lithuania”. It gave forth 
a radiance that dazzled even the non-Jewish West. 
Levitan in painting, Antokolsky in sculpture, and 
Bakst in the design of stage sets, were leading figures 
in the world of art. 

A Messianic hope prevailed among the Jews at the 
time of the rise of Zionism. When the October Revolu¬ 
tion broke out, there were some 300,000 militant Zio¬ 
nists in Russia, organized in 1,200 sections. In the 
diteff, the small Jewish townlet of Eastern Europe, the 
embryo of the State of Israel was being nurtured. At 
the same time, assimilationist Jews looked to the 
revolution as the panacea that would finally break down 
all barriers between men of whatever race or creed. 

In the late twenties and early thirties, when the 
y.S.S.R. had recovered from some of the worst diocks 
in the wake of the revolution, an attempt was indeed 
made to solve the Jewish problem in a manner com¬ 
patible both with the canons of Communism and with 
die demands of the Jews themselves. Under dw Soviet 
Constitution, the Jews constituted a "nationality” i0is 
the same way as the Tartars, the Ukmiians or the 
Russians. The term “Jew” appeared — legitimate — 
in their identity cards. The lews, however, were warn¬ 
ed to “eschew Jewish chauvinion"; and it was firmly, 
if Ulogfeally, maintained that "the Jewish proldarian 
nation u not a continuation of the Jewish historical 
past.” But beyond all the contradictions and ambi¬ 
guities, an organization of the Jewish community did ’ 




in fact come into being. The "Great Soviet Encyclo¬ 
paedia” of 1932 statM: "The Soviet Government, 
applying the Leninist poli^ of national equality, in 
the twenties set up Jewish administrative councils 
(Soviets) in those localities where the Jews formed a 
majority of the local population.” In these Jewish 
councils, the entire administration of the district was 
conducted in Yiddish. In 1932, there were 168 such 
Jewish municipal Soviets and 67 Jewish tribunals 
where Yiddish was the official language (46 in the 
Ukraine, 11 in Russia and 10 in Bielorussia). 

*»4ffapayifcpreme effort of bureaucratic schematization, 
JpilininilP'iU^ set w the Autonomous Jewish Region 
Birobidjan)^|||ijL^fl^riment which however rapidly 
proved a failurestWe the Jews showed little inclination 
to depart for this remote and wild region which was 
alien to them. Already in 1936 Stalin embarked on 
the liouidalion of the small Jewish elite who bad 
^one tnrough with the experiment of setting down 
m Birobidjan, He finished it off completely in the 
grim years from 1948-1952. Today, the region has a 
total population of 150,000, of whom only 15,000 are 
Jews with not a single specifically Jewish enterprise 
of any kind. 

In the heartland of the Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, Jewish culture flourished remarkably during 
the thirties. It was Socialist in content and Jewish in 
form. A network of Jewish schools operated, of which 
there were 800 in the Ukraine alone. In 1930-31, 46.6 
per cent of Jewish children in the Ukraine attended 
Jewish schools. In 1932, 653 books in Yiddish were 
published in the U.S.S.R. In 1935. there were 16 Jew¬ 
ish theatres, the most famous of which was the Yid¬ 
dish Theater of Moscow under the direction of Mikho- 
els, with its school of drama where 16 masters of the 
stage instructed 200 students. Soviet Jewry combined 
an unfailing adherence to Judaism with an impeccable 
loyalty to me regime. 


Yet, in the historical context, this period mi^ be 
considered as no mote than an episode. In 19^^37, 
stark tragedy broke with the stifling of Jewish culture, 
with vise-like controls imposed on the entire Jewish 
community, with enforced assimilation and anti-Sonitic 
pre.ssures. Stalin, whose visceral anti-Sonitism Imb 
been well exposed by his daughter Svetlana, used Uie 
Jews as scapegoats. In the Ukraine, especially, he en¬ 
couraged the deep-rooted anti-Semitism to assmt itself 
openly. The enemies of Communism hated the Jew 
as a “pillar of Bolshevism.” Supporters of the regime 
denounced the Jew as a “counter-revolutionaiy mra- 
site.” Paradoxically, the Jew was — and stiu n — 
held responsible both for the excesses and flie Aort- 
comings of the revolution. The year 1937 saw the 
closing down of many Jewish schools, utd a purge of 
Jews From the Army, from the diplomatic service and 
foreign trade. In 1939 with the signature of the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact, Stalin's treatment of the 
Jews went from bad to worse. 

The Second World War brought a tactical truce in 
Stalin’s anti-Jewidi policy. Mother Russia was in need 
of all her sons for the struggle against the Nazi invader. 
Nonetheless, anti-Semitism still simmered among the 
masses and was fanned in the Soviet West by the Nazi 
presence. In the Ukraine in particular, the Hitlerite 
fascists found many zealous collaborators in their mass¬ 
acre of the Jews. 

No sooner was the war over, dian official anti-Jewish 
oppression started again. The darkest years were 1948- 
52. On August 12, 1952, the greatest Soviet Jewish 
writers, among them Markish, FeflTer, Bergelson, Kvitko, 
were murderra. Their fate was all the more pathetic in 
that they were fervent champions of the regime. They 
fell because they were devoted to Jewish culture while 
seeking the emergence of a better world. Stalin's death, 

(Conlinued on page JgJI 





in DniM Mr«. Bthml adilrm*$m$ a matting af “Indian StvdanH 
far Baaea In Watt Atla” at tha Intar-Contlnantal Hotal. 


Israelis in India 

TAMAR ESHEL IN INDIA 

Mrs. Tamar Eshel, presently President of the Council 
of Women’s Organization of Israel, and past delegate 
to World Health Organisation and U.N. Human Rights 
Commission, visited India from 11-9-70 to 17-9'70. In 
New Delhi and Bombay she met leaders of Indiai^ 
Women^s Organisations and Youtfr. 
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BHARAT-ISRAEL 
FRIENDUilP FORUM — POONA. 

Recently a Bharat-Israel Friendship 
Forum was established in Poona by pro¬ 
minent citizens and in a short time has 
already attracted a large and representa¬ 
tive membership. Mr. David Zohar, Vice- 
Consul of Israel at Bombay, addi«sstim|^ 
the inaugural meeting on 6-9-70. Seated 
from kft; Mr. Gustasp Rashid, President 
of Bharat-Israel Friendship Forum and Dr. 
Parulekar, editor of the Marathi ihttiy 
“Sakai”. Mr. Namdevrap Mate, Mayor of 
Poona, also addressed die aMet.ifig. 




Indians in israel 


**VoilNG FRIENDS OF 
ISRASL" 


“Tbe Young Friends of Israel 
Society," Bombay, in co-ope¬ 
ration with Rotary, sent re¬ 
cently a group of graduates 
and students to Israel to 
Rdm^n^temational Semi- 
^ron*'*SE|^ms of Deve¬ 
lopment” orrffcjs^j^ Israel 
Students Association. 





Top Mt : Whal h a Comol — a honm put log»lh»r by a eoiBmiffoo* 

Top right; At tho Mosquo of Omar in Jarutalam. 

Abovo I With an-Pramiar and iiraol foundor David Bon-Gurion at thm Nopov 
kibbuta vtliopo of Sdo Bokor. "Wo wont pooeo with tho Arabs — you nood 
pooco with Pakistan'' said Ban-Gurion. 

Bight I Indo-lsraal Friandship — sludonts havo no barrio's 





lERUSALEM ROTARIAN MEETS BOMBAY ROTARIANS 

Mr. Lucien Harris, past president of Jerusalem Rotary, brought greetings to 
the Bombay Uptown and Midtown Clubs during a visit to Bombay from 12 to 
17 Oct. 70. A member of the management at the Hadassah Medical Organisa¬ 
tion, Mr. Harris devoted his talks in Bombay to both medicine and Rotary. 
"Israel has 42 Rotary Clubs with 1400 members, old settlers and new unmi¬ 
grants from Kiryat Shmone to Eilat, he reported. Hadassah with SO years of 
top level medical history knows no barriers of race or creed. Forty eif^t hours 
after the June 67 War ended Arab patients from East Jerusalem and die West 
Bank streamed to its dimes. Only recently, casualties of die Jordan Civil War 
were treated by his hospital at the request of the International Red Cross. "H 
metficine were decisive" noted Mr. Harris, "we would have had peace lopg ago 
in West Asia”. 




PUGHT OF SOVIET lEWRY (Contd. horn page 15) 

at tile time of the trumped>up “Jewish doctors* plot,” 
was the end of a nightmare which threatened to assume 
Holocaust proportions for the Jem. In 19S6, de-Staliniza* 
tion was launched; but at the 20th Communist Party 
Congrms, where Khrushchev enumerated the catalogue 
of Selin's misdeeds, there was no mention of the crimes 
perpetrated against the Jews — an ugly omen. 

Khrushchev did not end Stalinist practices against the 
Jews. True, a stop was put to deportations and sum¬ 
mary executions. In this important respect, the situation 
of the Jews improved with that of ml Soviet citizens. 
But where specifically Jewish affairs were concerned — 
the right to Jewish cultural self-expression and religious 
observance — progress was nil or negligible. The Krem¬ 
lin merely made a few gestures for extemal.propaganda 
purposm. 

Khrushchev blamed the Jews, the traditional scape¬ 
goats, for much that was wrong with the Soviet eco¬ 
nomy, panicularly from 1961-64. The result was perse¬ 
cution, highlighted by (he judicial murder of Jews 
accused of “economic crimes.” In the time-worn pat¬ 
tern, anti-Semitism was resorted to in the internal strug¬ 
gle for power — by and for the State Security Services. 
From 1965 onwards, the situation of Soviet Jewry has 
deteriorated steadily though not, admittedly, in specta¬ 
cular fashion. The Soviet authorities, concerned for 
their “image” in the eyes of the world, have rebutted 
charges of anti-Semitism. 

In tile cultural sphere, despite the constantly brandish¬ 
ed Yiddish monthly Sovietish Heimland and limited 
editions of a few works by deceased Yiddish authors, 
no Jewish self-expression worthy of the name has been 
authorized. In the LJ.S.S.R. today, there is not a single 
Jewish school. No Jewish education in Yiddish or 
Hebrew or even in Russian, is permitted. No perman¬ 
ent Jewish theater exists. Almost everything that is 
published on Judaism is slanderous. 

To claim, as the Kremlin does, that the Soviet Jews 
have no interest in their own culture and have chosen 
definitdy to integrate in Russian culture, is a flagrant 
distortion of the truth. In an official census, some half- 
miilicHi Jews have stated that Yiddish is their mother 
tongue. Probably they belong to the older generation. 
What of the young? One has only to see the students 
who know no Yiddish, accompanying their parents to 


a race Jewish concert in the U.S.S.R to realize how 
deep is their thirst for their national culture and na¬ 
tional dignity. 

The Six Day War had a catalytic effect on Soviet 
Jewry. Since then, the Soviet authorities have kept 
up an unbridled verbal attack on Israel, which has 
b«ome the butt of old-fashioned anti-Semitism in 
a new guise. As far as Moscow is concerned, Israel 
is the “Jew” among the nations. “Zionism” is the 
equivalent of the Jewish “cosmopolitanisih” that Stalin 
denounced. Israeli policies are depicted by, MpspiliiiMN 
“Jewish” in the worst anti-Semitic conngiaifWoflM 
term. Significantly, T. L. Khe^o, . d^en of anflt'^ 
Semitic authors, has been reinsta^i'*^r a temporary 
fall from grace. His foul smears fill the Soviet press. 
Other mud-slin^ers, notably Youri Ivanov (“What, is 
Zionism.” distributed by the Novosty News Agetlcy 
in August 1967) and Y. Yevseyev (“Lackeys at Beck 
and ^U,” in Komsomolskaya Pravda, October 4, 
1967) have actually resuscitate the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion. 

This campaign cannot fail to have dire cons^uences 
for Soviet Jewry. For months on end, the Soviet radio 
and television as well as press have served as a bat¬ 
tering ram against the Jewish State and against Juda¬ 
ism. It is to the credit of the Soviet people, that no 
mass violence against the Jews has occurred — so far. 
But there is no knowing what will happen if the 
official anti-Semitic incitement raes on and on, if the 
Jews in general are implicated with the Israelis in 
particular as "Nazis,” “imperialists,” "torturers of 
children.” The Jews of the U.S.S.R. live in conditions 
of spiritual suffocation that deteriorate from day to 
day. But under this assault, there is also an unmis¬ 
takable resurgence of national pride among the Soviet 
Jews, the young in particular. More ana more they 
feel that they belong to a self-respecting people that 
has proved its ability to fight for survival — and to 
win. Their identification with Israel is becoming ever 
more vital and widespread. 

All who return fom Russia bring back with them 
the message, read in countless faces: “Next year in 
reunited Jerusalem!” Can anyone doubt that the day 
will come when, as a result of the combined pressure 
of international opinion and of the Soviet Jews them¬ 
selves, the U.S.S.R. will open its gates to those Jews 
who wish to rejoin their families or simply to live 
in Israel? 



Hkler era, the Zionist leaders 
fascism** (from KHchko's book) 




ISRAEL SENT FOOD CONVOYS TO JORDAN 

Colonel Oaeit head* the Military Oovernment Department in General 
Staff Headquarters and oo-wdinatea activities in the administered Aresa in 
By Colottel SHLOMO GAZIT the Ministry oi Defence. 


,4 have often been asked in recent dap what effect 
(fhMaawDfjt Jordan have had on the Arabs in the West 
Rank anoYLair attitude towards Israel. In the first place 
Ftnust make^llyiJeaLijIhat the situation jn Jordan now 
dominates the rm^lthought and conversation of the 
West Bank residents. They draw comparisons between 
Israel and Jordan and speak candidly of Israel as a 
country of law and order as against the chaos and con¬ 
fusion in Jordan. Never in the last three years have we 
heard even a fraction of the praise and appreciation of 
Israeli rule that is now being so lavishly showered upon 
us. In Jordan people were butchered on the streets and 
brother rose against brother. In order to root out a few 
terrorists, the Army didn’t stop at bombing whole re¬ 
fugee camps — at any rate that’s what they believe — 
and in the same breath they draw comparisons with 
Israel’s conduct towards the civilian population. They 
speak of the Six Day War and the early days of the 
occupation when Israel took every precaution against 
hurting non-combatants, as it they were its own citizens. 
Comparisons are made between the conduct of the Israel 
army and that of the Jordanian forces towards prison¬ 
ers; between the humane treatment meted out to 
detainees and Arab patients in Israel prisons and 
hospitals. 

Israel’s medical and food convoys to Jordan and her 
readiness to accept the wounded for treatment have 
aroused open admiration and e.steem. A leading Arab 
notable in the West Bank told me; “The effect of the 
food consignments is so great, so impressive that years 
of planning could not have achieved in other circunt- 
stances.’’ 

Who conceived the idea 

People ask how these food convoys were arranged and 
who had taken the initiative to despatch them. This 
was done in several stages, and was the outcome of a 
certain measure of co-operation between ourselves and 
the Arab leaders in the West Bank. The initiative came 
from them. They wanted to organise a team of doctors 
and a consignment of medicines to aid the wounded. 
It was Friday, September 18 that the first news of the 
fighting came through. There was no clear picture of 
the situation and how it would all end. The idea was 
conceived by the director of the hospital in Nablus and 
received the support of the Nablus Municipality. We 
O.K..’d it at once, but there was a lot of procrastination 
on the part of Nabulses simply because they were afraid 
to travel to the other side. It's one thing to organise an 
expedition under Israeli rule, to speak loud about it and 
another to cross the bridges to Jordan from which hourly 
reports of horror came through. They applied to the 
Rm Cross to take the scheme under its patronage. The 
Red Cross agreed, but its working Is slow, formalistic, 
hound by red tape, every step Ming subject to con¬ 
firmation from Geneva. Five long days elapsed before 
approval arrived, and on Thursday, &ptember 24, we 
took the decision to organise a food convoy to Amman 
with or without the Red Qross. 

The decision was taken tm Thursday afternoon and the 
following morning the first convoy left for Amman. It 
was no easy matter to organise toe fleet of tracks and 


drivers and to have the Ministry of Trade and Industry 
open its emergency food stocks and release large quanti¬ 
ties of flour, oil, sugar and milk powder. We convoyed 
32 large food laden trucks to the Abdallah Bridge, and 
from there they were transported to Jordan. 

'There had been a meeting with a Jordanian army 
Major at the bridge on Wednesday, September 23. The 
Mayor of Nablus asked him what they stood most in 
need of — whether food or medical supplies. The answer 
was given the following day. The situation in Jordan 
was catastrophic. 'There was a serious shortage trf £o«xl 
and medicines and they would gladly accept both. This 
was a green light, and we acted quickly. 

Scenes in Iordan 

We were not, of course, sure where the food supplies 
would land,^ but we decided not to ask any questions. 
Our only stipulation was that the trucks be given mili¬ 
tary gimrd to and from Amman. After all, the Jordanian 
army is well organised and we did not fear that the 
food would find its way to its stores rather than to the 
Palestinian refugees. Of the 32 food-laden trucks in the 
first convoy, 20 were directed to a camp filled with 
Palestinian prisoners. The drivers later reported to us on 
the ghastly scene they witnessed there. Thousands of 
people had been starved for a whole week without food 
or wnter. When they arrived there was pandemonium, 
the inmates fighting like hungry wolves to grab hold 
of anything they could lay their hands on. TTie other 
12 trucks were directed to the outskirts of Amman where 
the same scene repealed itself. 

Ask for Kerosene 

Every commodity was plainly and conspicuously mark¬ 
ed : “Produce of Israel,’’ and it's bard to imagine that 
the recipients did not notice it. When the drivers of 
the second convoy returned a week later, they reported 
that the inmates of the refugee camps had said to them: 
“It’s all very well Israel sending us flour and sugar gnd 
oil, but what can we do with it'.' We have no kerosene 
for our cooking lamps to bake a few pieces of flatbread 
on.’’ And so when the third food convoy left we sent 
out also 80 tons of kerosene with the flour, oil sugar 
and milk powder. 'The second and third food consign¬ 
ments were distributed in orderly fashion under the 
supervision of the Jordanian army. 

Invroved IsneFs image 

Peqple ask whether this gesture will have some effect 
on the attitude of the West Bank Arabs towards Israel, 
and on their political thinking. It certainly served to 
improve Israel’s image among the residents of the West 
Bank, but it’s impossible to measure this changed atti¬ 
tude in terms of operative value. If any importance, how¬ 
ever, does attach to general attitudes and sentiments, the 
developments during the past week have been weighty, 
and it is as yet impossible fully to evaluate their im¬ 
portance. Already reports have come through of demon¬ 
strations in Jerusalem and Ramallah be^ held not 
against Israel but against Hussein. Schoolgirls who took 
part in the demonstrations ^lidtly told members 'of 
me Israel Frontier Force: "Inis d^onstration is not 
against you : you’re O.K. It’s only against Hussein!” 

if 



faul Itese, M. P. ISRAEL 

,«r» AND THE LEFT 


“Despite Israel’s withdrawal from Sinai and Gaza 
in 1957, the blockade of the Straits of Tiran was re* 
impos^ by Egypt in May 1967. Then Nasser asked for 
the withdrawal of U.N. forces, blockaded the Gulf of 
Aquaba and sent his tanks into Sinai. Peopfe with short 
memories might recall that it was Nasser not the dread* 
ed Dayan who precipitated the war by these actions. 
But the fact is that Israel does not want the Canal. All 
it asks for is free passage like any other nation. Israel 
does not covet its neighbours’ oil or exploit it. Britain. 
U.S. and France do. Diat is why Arab interests carry 
such enormous wei^t particularly in France and Bri* 
tain who have no oil resources of their own. It explains 
British arms supplies to Jordan and Libya and De 
Gaulle’s perfidious arms embargo to Israel. If there is 
one country not ctnnpeting in the economic and strategic 
struggle around the oil wells and ports it is Israel. That 
is why Israel can expect to have few friends in the world 
today. It would be otherwise if the Nc^ev were supply* 
ing the Fords and Citroens of Europe with their fuel. 
Imperialism, however, thrives in the Arab world. 

SOCIALISTS HAVE NO RIGHT 
TO DESERT ISRAEL 

It is only the fear of Russian penetration in the 
Middle East and a certain amount of pro Israel senti* 
ment that prevents the U.S. merely standing on the side 
lines. Nevertheless there are ominous hints of an “even 
banded policy”. If Israel needs friends it is among 
socialists and democrats and they have no right to desert 
her in her hour of need. Meanwhile a people facing geno¬ 
cide must accept anns from wherever they may come. 

It is a little too late for these fair weather friends to 
talk in terms of a binational state, for long the pro¬ 
gramme of the Israeli left. It found few supporters in 
the Arab world in the past But do you build the founda¬ 
tions of a binational state by leaving bombs in super¬ 
markets and bus shelters; by leaving button and pencil 
bombs outside Isradi schools; or attacking civil air 
liners? It is hardly the way to build up confidence if 
binationalisn is the aim. No wonder Fidel Castro con¬ 
demned a guerilla movement the object of which was 
the destruction of a peojrie. No wonder the Seventh 
International Conference of Resistance and Deportees 
Organisations recently hdd in Brussels unanimously 
condemned Uiis .Arab terrorim and its aim of ful- 
fiUii^ Hitler’s policy of Genocide. No wonder the oil 
rudi sheikdoms ate prepared to go on financing the 
terrorist rather tbui reUeve the suffering of the Arab 
R^gees as Isracd has done, for the 700,000 who found 
refuge there from Arab lands. 

B:Ut what is brae} if not bi-naaom^IiBven its stamps 
di^^ HMtew smd Apibic. AraH^ ^ ^ Knesset 
chdl h^OtO: tmeRttO tfone unthnibt- 


edly to give them the same oppoi^mitjiff|Stfs' their lewis? 
fellow citizens but no one can calFimem an oppressed 
minority cut off from the Arab world. Their television 
sets long before Israel had its own television and the 
open bridge policy over the Jordan see to that. If 
Israel suffers from too much religious influence in the 
field of marriage and divorce etc. it is the non-religious 
Jews who suffer, not the Muslim or Christian whose 
own laws operate. 

GUB TALK ABOUT BI-NATIONALISM 

But what if all Palestine were now united or all the 
refugees wanted to return, a supposition which no one 
seriously believes. It would still have a Jewish majority. 
Is that really what Fatah wante — to bring the whole 
of Palestine under a Government with a majority of 
Jews? Anyway, I see little evidence so far of King 
Hus.sein relinquishing his claim to the parts of Palestine 
conquered by his legionnaires in 1948 in order to x>re- 
sent it to the Palestinians. Is Egypt going to give up 
the Gaza strip which is manifestly not part of Egypt? 
These questions demand a reply from those who talk 
glibly of a bi-national state. In Ireland, India, Cyprus 
and elsewhere we have had to come to terms with the 
human weakness for division. It is something we have 
to come to terms with in the Middle East. After decades 
of opposition to the concept and the coming of age of 
Israel it has been resurrected as a slogan to deceive the 
more naive socialists and liberals of the west. 

Perhaps this was best understood by President Bour- 
giba — that for Israel to take its place as an integrate 
unit in the Middle East would have needed only time 
and peace. The rival national claims would have Income 
increasingly irrelevant. But so long as £1 Fatah launches 
its bombs and Baghdad uses the rope it will be im¬ 
possible for Israel to integrate. You cannot iotograle 
with those who won’t allow yon to integrate. 

Yon cannot withdraw from occupied territorica and 
Menl military froatlen while the pMol is still betag 
ahned at yam heart. All that Israeli Socialists can do 
is to resist the attractions of super natiomlism and the 
obscurantism of the Greater Israel faction while im¬ 
pressing upon the world that every hostile act only 
makes the task of the Israeli moderates harder. We 
must also emphasise to the Beigins and the greater Israel 
movement and their ilk that thdr actions do only damage ) 
to Israel’s cause in the world. Their narrow s^ indul¬ 
gent nationalism has nothing to do with the beat tradi- 
Uona of the Jewish pioneers. Viifience and extremism 
feed on violence and extremism, ^milarly lack of aym- 
pafiiy duplayed for Socialist Israel by some sections of 
the Left now risks the weakraing id Israel's Socialist 
basis. 



A> one Algerian Arab now living in exile wrote:— 
“The lower middle class and work^ dass Zionists 
o{ Eastern Europe, who from the beginning constituted 
the mass of immigrants, contributed the sophisticated 
revolutionary ideology of the twentieth century, Mar¬ 
xism, Leninism, and the experience of two Socialist re¬ 
volutions in Russia, that of 1903 and that of October 
1917. They had played an important role in both... 

’The banner of Arab nationalism on the other hand, 
mgfl^orne^by an atrophied conunercial middle class and 
feudalistt, groups whidi before World War 

* fdl undei^gtm idei^ogical influence of Italian, and, 
ore decisivei^^^tSsTa^jyiif Fascism.” 

He goes on to say that for the peoples of the near East 
and of the league of regimes which oppress them, Israel 
holds the role which Cuba plays for the people of Latin 
America. 

The myopia of the New Left is therefore a great 
source of distress. They have learned nothing from 
Budapest, Berlin. Posnan or Prague and are all too 
ready to accept the shifting definitions of ‘imperialism' 
and ‘progressive* which change according to the dictates 
of Soviet foreign policy. For anti-Stalmists they have 
learned little. For followers of Marcuse I suggest they 
read his views not only on the Middle East but also 
on the development of the third world as expressed 
in “One Dimensional Man”. 

I for one am not prepared to stand aside while one 
of the few beacons of light left in the world is snuifcxl 
out in the name of revolution. I do not want to see 
a new dark age de.scend upon an area claimed from 
nature by the socialist pioneers of Israel who don't 
merely mouth slogans but get on with the job. Die 
Left of course loves the underdog and Israel won; that 
1 understand. 

The Left is unused to victory and finds it difficult to 
accept responsibility; this also I understand. For Jews 
in the New Left they feel a need to justify their own 
personal alienation from those achievements which they 
hasten to denigrate. 

ASSIMlLA'nON — SHEER NONSENSE! 

Of course, in the ideal society envisaged by the New 
Left assimilation would usurp the role of Zionism. 
1 have nothing against that and if anyone has had an 
assimilated Marxist background it is me. But no one 
following the extermination of six million Jews, the 
establishment of the State of Israel and the experience 
accumulated in post revolutionary Russia and Eastern 
Europe can deny that for the majority of Jews such a 
theoretical position is sheer nonsense in the light of 
reality. 

That the preservation of Israel as a state meets the 
deep seated aspirations of all but a tiny minority of 
Jews is evident. It is something emphasised by Dr. Sneh 
the leader of the Israeli Communist Party in his recent 
publication on the Jewish question. 

^ There is a minority who, for deep seated psycholo¬ 
gical reasons or because of ideological commitment 
based on a desire to participate in a universalist move¬ 
ment, find it necessa^ not only to remain indiflfereni 
but actively to attack Israel and the concept of Zioninn. 

Socialism exists to liberate people and fulfil their 
aspirations, not to destroy dteir idoitity; not to lead 
them to despise their history. 


Every Jew has the right to assimilate if Society will 
allow it. He also has a right to be a Zionist or remain 
a citizen of his state with a special cultural and Mstori- 
cal or religious relationship with the State of Israel 
like the Irish American or Kenyan Indian or Malaysian 
Chinese. 

To deny this as those who call for the destruction 
of the so-called Zionist state do, is to ask for the des¬ 
truction of the national identity of a people; it is the 
first step to genocide. 

And no one who has studied the Middle East can fail 
to know that genocide would be the outcome of an 
Arab military victory. 

But if a Doctors’ plot or a Slansky trial or the 
death of two million Israelis furthers the greater revolu¬ 
tionary aim I suppose they should welcome their fate, 
for the greater glory of these pet tbeorim. 

MORE IN COMMON WITH AL CAPONE 
THAN WITH KARL MARX! 

We live in a complex world where political labels 
become increasingly meaningless; where it is possible 
for an Arab Communist to speak in the Parliament of 
"reactionary” Israel, but not m the West Bank because 
Jordanian law stilt applies, where a heterogeneous col¬ 
lection of various extremists in Fatah call themselves 
liberators but, as my colleague Ray Fletdter, M.P. 
recently put it, have ‘more in common with A1 Capone 
than Karl Marx”. 

And yet we return to the unhappy conclusion that sec¬ 
tions of the left are out of sympathy wiffi Israel. It 
has been my object to expose their misunderstanding 
of the forces at work in the Middle East. 

But there are others with some sympathy for Israel 
who find it difficult to forgive it the sin of actually win¬ 
ning a war. This is not in the Jewish tradition since 
the Maccabees. Some simply do not understand the 
Jewish anomaly or cannot get away from unconmious 
anti-semitic attitudes. Some blame Israel for occupying 
territory 

Thus, Peter Jenkins writing in the Guardian in an 
otherwise balanced article t^ us that the roots of 
the present conflict lie in Israel’s occupation since the 
June War of territory belonging to its Arab neighbours. 
This is quite incredible; one would believe all bad 
been sweetness and light until June 1967. TXe roola of 
the present conflict are the same as file roote of Iwo 
previoos wars, namely the Arab refusal to accept Rwt 
Israel is there to stay. 

It is a reversal of that one basic attitude that is the 
key to peace. From that recognition in good faith could 
flow Israeli withdrawal with guarantees of security. 
Prom that basis could grow an independent Palestinian 
Arab State or an Arab outlet to the Mediterranean land 
routes from Syria to Egypt through.HraeU agricultural 
co-operation and open trade frontiers. Out of tike 
hatred and destruction there could be a golden age of 
co-operation and peace. But this will not be achieved 
by trying to put the clock back twenty-one yrars. Those 
who seek to do so may be the enemies of Zionism but 
they are no friends of the Arab people for whom 
peace is the prerequisite to developing their area. In 
this the Left has a heavy burden of respoasibillw. I 
hope that in a small way this article will contribute 
towards a proper recognition of that responsibility.** 

CCeviefudMO ‘ 



TECHNION 
(Isrul Institute of Tochnology) 

in sorvico of 
Isrool's industry 

INNOVATION: 

The Art 
of the Possible 

■y NATHAN TANNEN 


Is it of any importance if a soving of iL. 0.03 con 
be effected in the cost of wire used to fasten orange 
crates? 

Who cares if air is bubbled through asphalt 
before roads are laid? 

Engineering has nothing to do with diamonds — 
or maybe it does? 

Did anyone smell onions in a Technion labora¬ 
tory? 

These ore only a few of the questions which are 
answered in a discussion of Technion’s immediate 
role in the Israel economy. 

By now it is almost taken for gronted that the 
mechanical, civil, electrical and chemical engineers 
graduated by Technion — more than 10,000 of 
them to date —- are the ones responsible for the 
development and mointenonce of the great com¬ 
plex of Israel's industry and agriculture in ail its 
forflung remiflcotions. But less is known of Tech¬ 
nion’s direct role in solving problems, or in initiat¬ 
ing improvements. 

Industrial research is not necessarily glamorous. 
Routine loboratory profects are sponsored by many 
interests : some by the industries concerned, some 
by the Government, some from Technion sources. 

work often begins as a result of complaints, or 
requests for the solution of specific problems, or 
from the fertile minds of scientists themselves. The 
totter hove the great advontage obiective per- 
ypAch^ They see problems in thtdr scientific and 
l^lpe^gicot concepts untramel^, at feast in the 
I, by Monotnic considerations and ftie 


caution they dictate. If initiation of oil research must 
first pass the hurdle of "how much will it cost?'* 
a great deal of originality and initiative would be 
lost. 

ORANGES COME IN BOXES 

From flying machines to milking machines, from 
plaster to pipes, from citrus ftuit to computers —> 
the range of Technion’s practical research is vsuL. 
and its effects on the national econoi^^*woffRIBRfr 
Let us look at a few of the prctects. V" 

Israel's major agricuiturol ekliort is citrus, and 
some 40 million boxes are sent abroad each year. 

Orange exports are impracticable wiHiout 
strong, well ventilated boxes. The boxes hove to 
stand up to much rough handling. The delicate fruit 
in them must be protected against domage. Huge 
quantities of boxes must be made, packed, closed 
shipped, opened, yet they are used only once and 
hence must be cheap. To facilitate mechanization, 
the "Bruce Box" was introduced in Israel several 
years ago. It is only half as big as the old stand¬ 
ard box, and it is well ventilated. Its sides ore held 
together by wires, so that it can be transported flat 
when empty and set up simply and easily by just 
turning up Hie sides and twisting the wire ends 
together. Four hoops of wire are the normal prac¬ 
tice : two holding the ends and two girding the 
box either side of its centre. This is how the Bruce 
Box was brought to Israel. 

One day the director of a Bruce Box factory 
and a Technion scientist happened to talk of the 
boxes, the wires, and of one thing and another. 
Suddenly one of them — neither quite remembers 
who it actually was — hit upon the recognition that 
what the two middle hoops did was to hug the 
centre ; why not have the job done by just one 
hoop? The Technion man planned a scientific in¬ 
vestigation. The boxes would have to be com¬ 
pressed, dropped from a certain height, and gene¬ 
rally manhandled, but in a scientific, calculable 
way. After some wrangling the cost of the research 
was agreed on — and the result was a Bruce Box, 
with three wires. The saving? only IL. 0.03 per box. 

If only half of Israel’s export were to be shipped 
in Bruce Boxes, the annual savings in wire costs 
alone would be obout IL. 600,000. Needless to 
say, the research cost only a fraction of that sum. 

DE GUSTIBUS.. . 

On a different plane entirely is the motter cuL 
taste in such spicy vegetables os onions ond gorlit^ 
which are used not only when fresh but also, and 
perhaps to an even greater extent, when drii^ ■— 
as, additives to soup powders. The trouble is that 
the most conspicuous property of the onion, its 
pungency. Is largely lost during the drying process, 
and the dehydrated powder bears little resem* 
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blance to the fresh “tear-jerker”. The new Tech- 
nion process goes a long way towards remedying 
this, and a local dehydrating plant is presently 
engaged in industrial trials to establish the com¬ 
mercial viability of the process. 

FOR BEHER ROADS 

From onions to asphalt. Israel's climate, with its 
great differential between the highest and the 
lowest temperatures, makes almost intolerable 
demands on asphalted road surfaces. In the valleys, 
more than anywhere else, the black ribbons are 
exposed to a merciless burning sun and to tem¬ 
peratures below freexing in the course of an ordi¬ 
nary year. To enable the asphalt to stand up to 
these extremes without becoming alternatively brittle 
and almost liquid, it is subjected to a treatment of 
oxidative polymerization known as blowing. Air 
is made to bubble through the wscous liquid, thus 
bringing about the desired change in properties. 
But the viscosity of the block mass does not make 
for BQsy ond hofnogonous **bubbling through*'^ 
which renders the process difRcult to control. At 
the Technion a method was developed and patented 
which enables this treatment to be carried out both 
effleientiy and cheaply, resulting in a very superior 
spholt. The process has been Ucensed to a local 
rm, which has for some years now successfully 
manufactured blown asphalt of various grades for 
different purposes. 

HELPING A GIRL'S BEST FRIEND 

But diamonds? 

The diamond laboratory of the Faculty of Mecho- 


nicol Engineering works in close cooperotion with 
the Israel Diamond Institute and has brought out o 
number of improved pieces of gear, with more to 
come. One of the items is a new cast iron grinding 
wheel or “scaife”. Made of a specially composed 
alloy, it has been found to possess superior grind¬ 
ing qualities thanks to its metallurgical microstruc¬ 
ture, which appears to hold the grinding paste 
more strongly than the older types. This wheel is 
made by a local steel foundry — another example 
of Technion’s helping two industries at once. 

Cutting diamonds is both skilled work and back¬ 
breaking toil. The worker must rock his body to and 
fro white advancing the rod across the “girdle” 
of the diamond. The Diamond Laboratory has de¬ 
veloped a vibrator that reBeves the worker of this 
chore, enabling him to concentrate his ottention 
on accuracy ond incidentally raising productivity. 
A number of such vibrators are being installed. 

Greater efficiency in use of the grinding paste 
can be obtained in other ways, not only by improve¬ 
ment in composition of the wheel. Research at the 
laboratory has shown that “baking” the wheel 
after the paste has been applied lengthens the life 
of the grinding surface, especially when processing 
large stones. The result is a special type of curing 
furnace particularly adapted to scoifes. Another 
product “Made in Israel”. 

THE COMPLETE CYCLE 

The above have been only random examples 
from a full eatologue. Yet they are typical of what 
has now become a standard procedure. It begins 
with laboratory research, proceeds through pilot 
plant stage, then to production line. Thereafter, 
and no less difficult, is introduction to the market 
and the consequent problems of finance, re-tooKng, 
re-schooling, advertising and all the other details 
of successful merchandising. Little wonder that one 
of the faster growing departments at Technion Is 
that vdiich deals with Industrial and Manogement 
Engineering. 

In conclusion, we should point out an Interesting 
closing of the research cycle. For the staff and 
students at the Technion these projects provide op¬ 
portunity to sink their teeth into the real problems 
of the day. They have contributed to the schooling 
of a new generation of engineers and scientists so 
urgently needed by the productive economy. 

These young people have hod opportunity for 
training in creative scientific and technological work. 
Furthermore, the way hqs been pointed to progrqss, 
growth, development. Technion, ond Technion’s per¬ 
sonnel, have their role to ploy in the buitding ^ot 
that better tomorrow. 



The Arava takes wing 


Whan Dov So’or announced his intenHon to study 
at the Technion (Israel's Institute of Technology), he 
was congratulated by his .friends for his wise deci¬ 
sion. But when he added that he was planning to 
study aeronauticol engineering, his friends gave 
him an odd look. “You must be out of your mind" 
he was told, “what on eorth will an aeronautical 
engineer do in Israel? Grow oranges?" 

This was fifteen years ago. Dov's answer was 
given recently when the first Israeli designed, plan¬ 
ned and built oirplane took to the air from Lydda 
airport. The maiden flight of the Arava (prairie) 
was the answer to all those who in 1954 vehemently 
opposed the establishment of the Deportment of 
Aeronautical Engineering at the Technion, claim¬ 
ing it wos a waste of the country's meager financial 
resources. 

The Arava is a Short Take Off and Landing 
(STOL) transport plane which can be used for haul¬ 
ing cargo, transporting passengers, spraying fields, 
extinguishing fires, parachuting men arid supplies 
and a voriety of other tasks. It con carry two tons 
of cargo or up to 22 passengers. It has two Pratt 
and Whitney turboprop engines, is inexpensive to 
maintain and is designed to serve all over the world 
under any climatic condifions. 

To most, these ore important, essential ond im¬ 
pressive statisHcs, but still, only statistics. For Dov, 
however, the Arava means much more them that. 
For him it is r^ just a plane, but er dream thot has 
token on wiMs^rpol wings, and become a reality. 

OoY So'ar much yoimger;tban Ms 34 years, 
ftoit a ftirleuirw nonsense, ; 0 f man. But for oil 
hos accumukited oh impressive list of 


achievements. He was one of the first graduates of 
the Department of Aeronautical Engineering. He 
served five years in the Israel Air Force during which 
he was awarded the Israel Defence Prize, for an 
outstanding contribution to the defence of Israel; 
when he was just thirty years old he was picked 
to head the Arava project, after working for the 
Israel aircraft industry for only three years. 

Entrusted with directing Israel Aircraft Industries" 
prestige project, Dov gave it everything he had, 
mentally and physically. For four years he lived, 
thought, ate and dreamt the Arava. He spent count¬ 
less hours going over plans, checking and re¬ 
checking each little detail, examining and testing 
procedures, making decisions which could make 
or break the whole project. 

Obviously, with such a burden of responsibility 
his family had to suffer. He virtually cut himself 
off from his wife and two children — a boy of six 
and a daughter a year and half old. The Arava 
became his sole mistress. Days, evenings, nights 
and weekends were spent on the project. But by 
no means was Dov the only one obsessed by the 
drive to complete the project on timp and with 
success. Other engineers, technicians, administra¬ 
tors all joined whot became an integrated team 
effort. The project had to succeed, much depended 
on It, Israel's security was an important foctor, * 

Dov is by no means the only Technion groduate 
at Israel Aircraft Industries. “There are almost three 
hundred of us here”, says Dov “and we could use 
many more. It is strange, oniy some fifteen years 
ago people were skeptical about the country's 
copacity to absorb aeronoutical engineers. Today 





wc are screaming for more and more aeronautical 
engineers." Except for immigration, the Technion is 
at present the only Institute of Technology in Israel 
to train aeronautical engineers. From ten graduates 
in 1958 the number has jumped to almost a hund¬ 
red this yeor and the aircraft industry is not the 
only consumer of engineers. The Army, the Defence 
Ministry, El Al oirlines and private industries all 
' ^ SMW ' SUg^jpr Technion graduates. 

^^eturnin'iii '>0 his favourite subject, the Arava, Dov 
soys: "You mus. .‘emember that we did not operate 
under normal conditions. We have no trodition and 
experience in the building of aircraft from the 
wheels up. Everything was new to us and we hod 
very little experience to fall back on. I am told, 
however, that oil beginnings are tough and that 


takings. One thing appears certain. It may prove 
more expensive to design and produce our own 
fighter aircraft than to purchase a ready-mode 
model. It may be more difficult and time-consum¬ 
ing and it will certainly be more frustrating than 
out-right purchases but the eventual need for such 
an undertaking is inevitable — no less inevitable 
than the design and production of the Arava itself." 

"It is a very, very good feeling to see an idea 
through from the drawing board to its actual ap¬ 
plication," soys Dov Sa'ar with a broad smite 
"and what gives me even more satisfaction is that 
Israel Aircraft Industries' chief test pilot, Abraham 
Cohen, is pleased with the plane's performance. 
I value his opinion very much, because, you see, 
he too is a Technion graduate." 


David Fried lander 


from now on it will be much easier", Dov adds 
with a meaningful smile. 

We asked Dov to tell us something about how 
the Arava developed from an idea to a real 
"flying machine". "Well” said Dov, "it oil began 
some eighteen years ago when the Israel aircraft 
industry was established. The first assignments were 
the overhauling and refurbishing of aircraft en¬ 
gines, first piston engines and later jet engines. 
From there the industry took a giant step forward 
when it began to ossembie the French Fouga Magis- 
ter jet trainer — and later manufactured it olmost 
completely. An Israeli designed and engineered 
plane was a logical development." 

^GOOD PLANE 

Dov Sa'ar is confident that the effort was worth¬ 
while. "The Arava is a good plane with good 
technical capabilities and will be competitive with 
onything flying in its class", he says. He thinks 
that the Arava was an excellent choice for Israel's 
debut in the civil aviation field. 

The Arava is now a fact of life but by no means 
the end of the rood. Greater and more exciting 
things are in the offing. Professor Moshe Arens, 
Chief Engineer of isroel Aircraft industries ond 
Professor of Aeronautics at the Technion says, 
^he Arava marks a step, and an important one. 
me transition from a smaii transport to a small 
interceptor is not all that awesome. The same 
technical skills refined on one project con be 
applied to the other. An aircraft, offer all, is a 
single integrated system and 4he knowledge and 
^experience gleaned from one project are stepping 
stones in the direction of more ambitious under- 
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Prof. 

Jacob Menczel 


the doctor 
who’s 
challenging 
hone disease... 



In an ultra>inodern laboratory in a basement of 
Shaare Zedek Hospital in Jerusalem, a doctor and seven 
researtdi assistants are investigating one of the most 
difficult and challenging diseases of man — osteoporosis 
or bone decay. 

A common, widespread disease, it menaces the elderly 
— who complain their old bones don't mend — strikes 
the young, willy nilly, and for reasons not well under¬ 
stood, and has emerged of vital importance to space 
medicine — as astronauts returning from space flights, 
inevitably show symptoms of osteoporosis. 

Professor Jacob Menczel. Chief of Internal Medicine 
at Shaare Zedek Hospital in Jerusalem, and formerly 
with Hadassah Hospital, is in charge of the osteo¬ 
porosis research, the largest project of its kind in Israel. 

He became intrigued when as a medical student, he 
saw how helpless medicine was in the face of the acute 
suffering of people with bone disease. He observed that 
doctors had difficulty diagnosing the disease, and that 
improvements or cures were rare. 

He was further aroused by the fear in the eyes of the 
elderly when they learned they had a broken hip. In 
those days, it meant long confinements and often death. 

Prof, Menczel. a soft-spoken, gentle man of 47, re¬ 
called that as a medical student he was fascinated and 


disturbed bv the question of why some peop1e'.s bones 
healed easily and others never Iwaled at all. With the 
encouragement of his professors, he decided to make 
thi.s a major thrust of his medical career. 

Osteonorosis or bone decay is a disease in which 
bone cells lose weight and density while the bone size 
remains constant. Valuable bone matter, such as cal¬ 
cium, minerals, proteins and vitamins are. in some 
way. )wt or excreted in the body wastes. The bone 
tissue bwomes full of holes, like a Swiss cheese, and 
fhis reduced, bolev tissue must somehow fill the same 
t^e space or volume. 

With the loss of this vital bone matter, bones become 
4ry. snd brittle, mudi like old wood, and can break 
eini^y, People with such dry, brittle ^Qes become victims 
^ most serious symptoms c^ ostfeoppriisis — bone 
cuived baC», cnishcd«^|lnes. and a shrinking 
AH gre pa|tiful disforming. 


Although this di.sea.se has been a medical problem 
for decades, the control and cure of osteoporosis took 
on new impetus with space exploration. Space doctors 
knew they had better understand and come to grips 
with the disease if manned space flights were to accele¬ 
rate and lengthen. 

American research has been going full speed ahead 
on the problem, and some breakthroughs have been 
tnadc. But the exact causes of osteoporosis and its rela¬ 
tionship to space arc still not well known. 

“After each space flight, the health reports of the 
astronauts are studied carefully by bone doctors.” Prof. 
Menczel said. “The recent trip by the Russians for IK 
days produced some interesting things. 

“The Rus.sians reported being very tired, thinner, 
and their bones ached. Their arms, legs, and torsos felt 
weighed-down. All these are symptomatic of osteopo¬ 
rosis,” he added. 

Among the batteries of tests taken by all astronauts 
before and after space flights, are X-Rays of the bones. 
The X-Rays after flights inevitably show signs of 
osteoporosis, “even if they've been up only one day,” 
the doctor said. 

“We think immobility plays a big role. Aslroiutuls 
are strapped in and stationary for long periods. This is 
one factor. Lack of gravity is another. But less is known 
about it. 

“We know that astronauts’ urine contains abnormally 
large amounts of calcium, proteins, minerals and vita¬ 
mins. These are the building blocks of bones. When the 
astronauts return to earth, the effect of thd earth’s 
gravity on their bones can be very painful,” he said. 

“And great care must be taken by space doctors,” he 
continued, “because a fall, push or knock, which no>^ 
mallv wouldn't bother an astronaut, could produce seipl 
ous bone fractur«i in an osteoporotic state! 

llie ultimate danger of extended space flights, ac¬ 
cording to experts, could be an astronaut returning to 
earth and collapsing from extreme bone loss. 

Prof. Menezei's work centers primarily around people, 
not astronauts, he noted. Israel has a large elthitlv pc^- 
lation suffering from bone disease and a share of yoqng 
people who are also afflicted. 


“I work with the old people with broken hips and 
crushed spines... the invalids ridden with osteoporosis, 
making their conflnements more painful... the young 
people whose bones ache all the time... some with 
curved backs that spoil their looks and confidence... 
the old and young whose bones fracture as easily as 
you snap you fingers...” 

Naturally, any breakthroughs resulting from his work 
with patients, or his research, would have wide impli¬ 
cations for space medicine as well a.s ^neral medicine. 
- Menezel began working seriously on bone re- 

sgpren ^tiome 10 years ago in America. At the time. 
iRe only real work in the field was in England or the 
United States. The United States National Institute of 
Health offered him a fellowship and several reserch 
grants, which he accepted. In 1961, he began working 
at the Institute’s laboratories and hospital at Bethesda. 
Maryland. l.ater on, he continued at the Veterans 
Hospital in Hines, Illinois. 

At these two hospitals, he was in contact with the 
top researchers in the field, and he began delving serious¬ 
ly into the causes and nature of osteoporosis. He de¬ 
veloped methods of creating the disease artificially in 
animals, for the purpose of research, and he experi¬ 
mented with different methods of treatment. All that 
he learned, all insights he gained during the stimulating 
ears .spent in the United States, he brought back with 
im to Israel. Here he continued hi.s work in a re¬ 
search project at Hadassah Hospital which he still looks 
in on. periodically 

But his real work takes place in the shiny, well- 
equipped laboratorv in the basement of Shaare Zedek 
General Hospital where he and his seven a.ssislants work 
on various aspects of hone disease 

One treatment he evolved — which began as an ex¬ 
periment in the United States and he later developed 
into a viable irealment used all over Israel — was the 
introduction of fluorides in the treatment of hone decav. 
Fluorides, the controversial minerals used so effeclivelv 
in combatting tooth decay, were found to nroduce 
measurable strengthening and improvement of osteo¬ 
porotic bones. 

Accompanying the fluoride treatment, he gives con¬ 
trolled amounts of hormones, calcium suonlements. vita¬ 
mins, and physiotherapy. Patients receiving these sup¬ 
plements are under his constant and careful scrutiny 
because the precise effect on the bones and bodv .skele¬ 
ton of each dosage of each mineral — must be gauged. 

Other patients' diets were carefully studied, and some 
spent time in the hospital so that the exact effect on 
their skeletons, of each meal, could he ascertained. 

“Tlte rea.son for this is tw'o-fold.” Prof Menezel ex¬ 
plained. “Often, a disintegrating spine, hip, leg or arm 
cracks or bends because the patient is not eating food 
containing enough of the essential proteins, minerals 
and vitamins. Or. a person might be eating properly.” 
he said, "hut is failing to aKsorb the needed elements 
from his digestive tract to his bones.” 

TTri.s last leads to another and verv active area of 
Prof. Menczel's research — food absorption. When 
some patients with severe osteoporosis uirned out to 
^ educated, wealthv people, aware of the imoortanre 
of a balanced diet, the doctor realised that bones could 
.starve, not hecaiisc of a poor d'et, hut because certain 
|ieces.sarv elements in the foods simpiv didn’t reach 
them. TTiroogh investigation, he discovered that manv 
osteoporotic people have defective absomtion. and that 
their good, even rich, diets never reached their bonw. 

With such cases, he gives massive doses of vitamins, 
minerals and other supplements. W'hich must be taken 
over long periods. Eventually,'most patients respond. 
X-Rays of their rdieletons reveal improvement and a 
strengthening of their bones. 


“One of my patients,” the doctor recalled, “suffered 
from an intestinal disease which blocked him from 
absorbing essential nourishment. He developed a severe 
hone disease in addition to the intestinal one. 

"I put him on a special diet. He was injected with 
massive amounts of special vitamins and calcium. In 
time, his hone disease improved, but his intestinal one 
didn't, unfortunately,” the doctor added. 

Because so little is really known about osteoporosis, 
and because treatment is so experimental, it is usually 
long and drawn out. Also, many of his patients come 
to him in great pain and with severely advanced cases. 
Many have curved backs. Others get spontaneous frac¬ 
tures, where the bones break by themselves. Many have 
psychological fears, wondering if they would ever he 
normal. 

Many cases come to him after being given up as 
"hopeless" by other doctors. 

Prof. Menezel attempts to change the quality und 
texture of the bone tissue of all patients. With some, 
there is definite improvement. With others, he succeeds 
in arresting the progress of the disea,se. With still others, 
he prevents the disease completely. Patients brought to 
hint with a tendency toward osteoporosis are also given 
mineral and vitamin supplements over long periods. 
Preventing the disease is, of course, of greatest satisfac¬ 
tion no matter bow long the treatment. 

Accompanying Prof. Menezel to his basement labora¬ 
tories. is like going into another world. The modern 
labs, instruments, and apparati are in vivid contrast 
to the staid, traditional facade of Shaare Zedek Hospital. 

One researcher was w'orking on an apparatus that 
looked like a Inbrynth of convoluted glas-s. Prof. Menezel 
stood on one side of the glass tubing and the researcher 
stood on the other. The tubing was then filled with a 
dear liquid. As the two doctors spoke to each other 
through the maze of glass and liquid, it looked like a 
scene from the latest science fiction. 

fn another lab room, there were gleaming “counters” 
that could determine the radio activity of material...” 
"spectro photo meters” that could analyse the biochrani- 
cal substances in objects, and special ovens for B.shing 
bone to be studied and analysed. 

Side-by-side with this jet-age equipment are man’s 
oldest research tools.. .animals. Several hundred rats 
are used in the osteoporosis research. Pink and white, 
they live in speciallv made cages, and are cared for 
hv a boy who not only adores them, hut seems to speak 
their laneuage. 

Prof. Menezel is active in manv other projects at 
Shaare Zedek. such as an extensive home-care program. 
Shaare Z.edek’s upcoming Medical Center, and a future 
program on hvnertension.. .but the osteoporosis rcsearoh 
consumes the largest part of hi.s creative and scientific 
imagination 

Born in Northern Rumania, now Russia, he began 
studying before coming to Israel in 1949. He comnletnd 
his medical stu»lies here, and began working. AH the 
time he nurtured his interest in bone di*»‘ase Married, 
his wife works for the government. The Menczel’s have 
no children. Hi« research has become his bnhv. 

“This isn't the kind of work vou do onlv during 
laboratory hours When I walk in the ««reel. I look t>* 
oeoole to see how their hacks and snines are shaned. 
how they walk and sit. I'm alwavs interested in the 
unusual cases, ones that other doctors can’t seem 
to handle. 

“I’m constantly reading about other people’s work in 
the field. There's planning to do, new research, evaluat¬ 
ing the research we've already done, and treatments 
to be tried based on our research,.. 

'‘It's a commitment', .to medicine..to oneself,'” Prof. 
Menezel said, smiling softly, “h’s my life.” 



DEVELOPMENTS 
IN ISRAELI 
LITERATURE 

BY AVKAHAH SHAANAN 


The 1948 War of Independence brought sever- 
eignty oil along the line — even to Hebrew letters. 
Until then, the Hebrew literary scene had been 
dominated by Hebrew writers whose formative years 
and spiritual roots lay in the Diaspora. But with 
the advent of statehood, a new generation of 
itroel-born authors came into their own. 

Their work, which was largely judged by its 
“Israei-ness,” narrated and sang the revolutionary 
wonders of the of Independence. The public 
loved it, and it was well received by the critics — 
perhaps too well, for they tended to gloss over 
its artistic shortcomings. 

. The great merit of the young Israeli authors was 
their organic oneness with the country's landscape 
and woy of life. On the other hand, they were at 
a disadvantage in language and culture, in place 
of Rterory Hebrew with its millennial treasures of 
Jewish learning, they used the new, relatively poor 
vernacular. Moreover, they fell under foreign in¬ 
fluences, under the spell of American and Russian 
works which were not necessarily of the best but 
happened to be available in Hebrew translation. 

Two young Hebrew rebels of the 'twenties, Uri 
Zvi Greenberg and Avraham Shlonsky, did in¬ 
fluence the "1948 generation." Greenberg and 
Shlonsky were poles opart in outlook and in poetic 
form. Greenberg, giving vent to fiercely notion- 
otist ideals in long expressionist poems, remained 
for o long while a solitary voice. Incontestably on 
artist of major stature, his ideos were unpalatable 
to young people who hod been brought up in the 
fop of ^e eOciolist movement. But offer the Holor 
cenist, when ' Greenberg sounded the immense 
Ipment lor the martyrs, the gromlf^r of his poetry 

ond mode (bore Jmpact. 

^ hi* virtuw^^ttnd tdt Innovations 


in language and style, served as a pathfinder for 
the poets of 'fortyeight. In their eyes, his youthful 
works, bearing the stomp of European symbolism 
and decodence poetry, were boldly ultra-modern. 

Natan Aiterman exerted considerable influence 
not only with his lyrical-contemplative poems but 
also with his light verse about contemporary affairs, 
full of simple yet surprising word-combinatio|^[UUvi< 
surging rhythms. Popular with the masses, tmsllg^. 
verse found many emulators among the young. 

In prose, Uri Nissan Gnessin had abandoned 
conventionol forms in favor of stream-of-conscious- 
Aess stories and interior dialogues even before 
World War I and long before Proust and Joyce and 
Virginia Wolfe had become household names. But 
Gnessin was a solitary figure. By contrast, vastly 
influential were S. Y. Agnon and Haim Hazaz. 
Agnon's neo-romantic descriptions of Jewish life 
and his rich symbolism were rather remote for the 
young Israeli authors, but the subtlety of his langu¬ 
age and his unique style attracted many an imitator. 
As for Hazaz, besides being original in style and 
language, he broke new ground in that he explored 
the life of the Oriental Jews, more especially the 
Yemenites, His mastery of the turns of speech and 
ways of thought of these ethnically and culturally 
distinctive communties, was something of a revela¬ 
tion. General trends are one thing; individual auth¬ 
ors are another. In a close survey of the ‘forty- 
eight group of Israeli writers, we find that an 
outstanding figure among them, S. Izhar, does not 
precisely fit into any pattern. There are very few 
foreign influences in his prose, which represented 
a new departure in Hebrew literature. He is, if 
anything, rather reminiscent of Gnessin. Shying 
away from the realism that dwells on externals, 
Izhar concerns himself with the spirit, the inward¬ 
ness of his characters and their environment. His 
approach is thoroughly humanist; his language rich 
and varied. His long sentences — sometimes even 
long-winded to the point of ennui — are tinged 
with delicate poetry. His handling of space and 
time achieves o untiy in the manner of classical 
tragedy. His style, in fact, sets him apart from his 
contemporories. But his subject-matter is the some 
as theirs. 

The kibbutz, the Hebrew fighter, the Arab ■— 
these are the favorite themes of the 'forty-eightert 
who foiled to cope with the upheovais that eomJi 
after 'forty-eight. The new State of Israel filled up 
with wave after wove of immigrants. North Africans, 
Asians, survivors of the European Holocoust, vrho 
became the founders of villages, of entire citle*. 
Here was human interest, literary row material of 
supreme value. But most Israeli authors looked the 



other way, engroised in the older society from 
which they themselves hod sprung. 

Two of the most widely appreciated writers of 
the War of Independence period are Moshe Shamir 
and Yigal Mossensohn. Shamir became famous with 
his novel of life in the kibbutz and Palmach (the 
clandestine Hebrew army's elite striking-force), en¬ 
titled "He Walked in the Fields," which he also 
I turned’ into a successful play. Mossensohn was a 
Ippst-seller," and his melodramatic play "in the 
Wostes of the Negev" was a big hit. Shamir soon 
emerged as the more serious writer, probing deeply 
into his characters. His novel, "With His Own 
Hands," which tells the brief life-story of a Palmach 
fighter — his own brother — fallen in battle at the 
age of 21, is an illuminating work. It sheds light, 
as few other books have done, on the background 
and on the inner life of the young generation who 
brought so miraculous a change to the fortunes of 
the Jewish nation. After this, Shamir took the liter¬ 
ary world by surprise with his skilful historical novel, 
"King of Flesh and Blood," situated in the reign of 
Alexander Jannaeus of the Second Temple era. 

Not all, but many of the 'forty-eighters were 
given to preachiness. For instance, Natan Shacham 
would always point up a moral, which was good 
in itself but not so good for his art. There was 
a compelling reason for all the sermonizing. The 
writers’ early struggles had been ideological. Not 
all the ideals for which thousands of young men 
had fallen in 'forty-eight could be fulfilled. The 
dream hod been rosy. The reality was grey. There 
was disillusionment and bitterness over moral short¬ 
comings, 

Hanoch Bortov portrayed the internal conflicts 
, of Israeli youth, torn between personal inclination 
and sense of duty at an historical juncture. Bortov 
is one of those rare authors who took a good hard 
look at the new immigrants in Israel. 

Aharon Megged, while not entirely free of ideo¬ 
logical preoccupations, struck a definitely original 
note in his novels, short stories and plays. His 
humor, playful rather than sardonic, redeemed his 
work from primitive realism. His more recent novels 
have penetrated more deeply into the problems of 
existence and human relations. 

H On the whole, the 'forty-eighters tackled re¬ 
volutionary happenings in conventional literary tech¬ 
niques. But there were exceptions. Thus Mat! Megged 
odopted a new approach tending to the abstroct 
or the symbolic. There were narrotives presenting 
Jewish or Israeli experiences in a searchingly ori¬ 
ginal Hght, such as "Face to Foce" by Abba 


Kovner (who is also a poet), ond "Land wMrout 
Shade" by Yona and Alexander Sened, from which 
individual heroes were missing; instead, the group 
was the protagonist. But it cannot be claimed 
that any one Hebrew aufiior of the period ochieved 
a break-through into a new literary reolm. 

The Yemenite Hebrew writer, Mordecai Tobib, 
stands olone with his remarkable, convincing ac¬ 
counts of his community's way of life in Israel. But 
his style appears to be derived from the authors who 
came from Eastern Europe, like Hazaz. 

Benjamin Tomuz, scorning social messages, seor- 
ched his own soul for the significant things of life. 
He transposed outobiograplricol material into third 
person stories. A pioneer os to cbntent, he main¬ 
tains the traditional form of the Hebrew short story. 

So much for the 'forty-eighters. The new wave of 
Israeli writers are a very different breed. Heroics 
and morals are not for them. Literary experimen¬ 
tation is what they care about. Even so, they ore 
not anti-novel purveyors of the nouveau roman, 
with which they are of course familiar. Among the 
three or four most important writers of this new 
wave, at least two are still groping their way; every 
story they turn out is a sort of reconnaissance in 
virgin territory. , 

Yitzhak Orpaz is an original talent; there is in 
his work a blend of the lyrical ond the derisive. 
Avraham B. Yehoshua is, by any standard, a con- 
sideroble writer. He is at once a realist and a sur¬ 
realist. Standing with his feet on the ground, he 
reaches into oreos of reality beyond the realist's 
grasp. 

Unlike Yehoshua, who is o native Israeli un¬ 
burdened by Gaiut horrors, young Aharon Appelfeid 
brought over from Europe o heavy load of Holo¬ 
caust memories or impressions. His stories ore o 
constant re-encounter with the past — a post which 
frighteningly lingers on in the present and of whidt 
he cannot liberate himself. 

Last but not least among prose-writers are those 
distinctive people, the kibbutzniks. Positivism is 
what one would expect of th%m, but actually tfie 
best among them are nonconformists Kke Amos Ox. , 
Finally, a word about a writer who corries noncon¬ 
formism to the extreme limit — Pinhas Sadeh, author 
of a nihilistic outobiographicai novel which is one 
long call to arms against the sonctity of Judaism, 
its concepts and beliefs. 

--•Coartwiy: ISJtAEL 



EGYPTIAN SAILORS REPATRIATED 


An Israel frontier policeman, in the presence 
of Red Cross official, returning passports to 
Egyptian sailors before their repatriation by 
TWA from Lod Airport. The Egyptians are 
members of the 14-men-crew of the Greek 
freighter Christina Maria which caught fire 
off the Israel coast on September 3. and were 
rescued by an Israeli naval vessel. 



INlEilNATIO^AL HARP CONTEST 


One of the ipost coveted titles in the musical world 
'Of ilM|.harp has gone once again to a French harpist 
«r»<%a)Mal Matbieu. The Fourth Jmemational Harp 
QHiteai with participants from .12 opunhies ended reomt* 
!|F; sh. iorpsithnii w'ith. tumuHnous a|pl8Ufe for Mile. 

who succeeds fellow-^h!^it<hwoiaafl Marline 
wiajser.'. ' 



FASHION COMES FGIX CIRCLE 



‘You call these maxis the latest 
fashion?* asked a bemused Arab visi¬ 
tor to a busy boutique in the centre 
of Tel Aviv. But we’ve been Wear¬ 
ing them for thousands of years!' 
'Well,' said the salesgirl, ‘at least wo 
finally caught up!’ The exchange was 
in the boutique of the Shalom De¬ 
partment Store whos^cutrent Arab 
Week, advertising and^Iling produce 
from the West Bank and Oaaa, has 
attracted thousands ci vikifon, both 
lewiih and Arab. 






8^ IN KfNNiatET SWIM 

Some 8.5(K» swimmers took part in the popular annual Lake Kinnerel 
swim recently from the Ha’on beach to Zemah, a distance of four kilo¬ 
meters. 

It was held for the 17th time, and all but three persons swam the full 
k .^stance. The three felt weak, had to give up and were taken to the 
If '^al. 

The non-d'mpetitive swim began at 6.30 in the morning and went on 
until noon. The trophy, awarded for the largest number of participants, 
went to Haifa Hapoel which turned up with 60f) swimmers. Oivatayim 
following with 270, Every one of the 8,.«)0 received a pin and a scroll. 

A 37-year-old Netanya teacher. Yosef Hananiya, swam the Kinncret 
thrice — one lengthwise and twice cro.sswi.se. In all. he covered 29 kilo- 
I meters. He started his exercise at Kfar Nahum, reaching Zemah. From 
there he continued on to Kibbutz Ha’on and from there back again to 
Zemah. It was Hananiya's ninth lengthwise swim of the Kinneret. 




ARAB-IEWISH CENTRE ON SCOPUS 

A community centre which will serve as a meeting ground for Arabs 
and Jews is planned for Mount Scopus. It will be part of the Martin 
Buber Centre for Adult Education to be built on the Hebrew University 
campus on Scopus. 

■■Jews and Arabs will be able at the centre to learn about each other’s 
culture and di.scuss mutual problems.” said Kalman Yaron, director of 
adult education at the university. 

One of the principal activities will be an ulpan for both Hebrew and 
Arabic which will be transferred from Ecce Homo Convent- on the Via 
Dolorosa in the Old City where it has been conducted by the Adult 
Education Department since the end of the Six Day War. More than 
50<) students have aircady participated in the ulpan. most of them Arabs 
from East Jerusalem. 

Social evenings, presently conducted on a limited scale at the convent, 
will be expanded considerably on Scopus because of the facilities that will 
be available, Mr. Yaron said. There will be evenings of music, drama 
and folklore as well as social occasions. There will also be lectures by 
Jews and Arabs on their respective cultures. A group of 35 Arabs and 
10 Israelis attending the ulpan at Ecce Homo recently spent three days at 
Kibbutz Yizraei in the Jezreel Valley, where they had discussion with 
kibbutz members, Mr. Yaron revealed. If the demand warrants it, be said, 
a branch of the ulpan may continue to be maintained at the convent. 


NUNS PRAYING AT THE 
WESTERN WALL 

An unusual pitdure. Deep 
in prayer beside tne Western 
Wall, these nuns could not 
be persuaded to pause and 
answer the questions of the 
geographer. '.Whq they 
, Hire, from which country, 
and for what they prayei}/ 
must remain unknown. Horag|,. 
ever, staiuJing in siU*^ 

: prayer, they symbolise the 
tinity uAtwtti W faith in 
■ « wy cky at 


CEYLON CAN’T REPLACE ISRAELI EMfERTS 

“REHOVOT. — An interesting sidelight to last July’s break in diplo¬ 
matic relations between Ceylon ^d Israel emerged recently in a lettm re¬ 
ceived by Dr. Raanan Weitz. Chairman of the Settlement Study Centre here. 

The letter, from Mr. R. Donn of O.E.C.D. (Orimnization for Economic 
Corporation and Development), related that the Deputy Foreign Affairs 
Minister of Ceylon had met him in Japan and said tiuh he was sorry 
about the Ce^onese Government’s decision to cut ties with Israel, since 
the'resultant departure of the Israel team of experts workiiui for tl^ 
O.E.C.D. had left a vacuum in his country. 

He also asked Mr. Donn if he could send a team of other nationals 
to replace the Israelis, but was told that no other country in the world 
had the necessary expertise in this specific held of aid iteedra by Ceylon.” 

•—/eraBafem Post, T^tO^TO, 
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P.M. GOLD A HEIR 
AT THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY^2hl0-l970 


Mn President: 

“It gives me great pleasure to extend to you my 
sincere coxigratulations on your election to the presi¬ 
dency of the Twenty-Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly and to express my warmest wishes for success 
in your nigh office. 

Rising now to look upon a quarter of a century in 
the life of the United Nations Organization, 1 cannot 
help but recaUl that the United Nations will always be 
linked, in the mind of our people, with the signal role 
that this Organization play^ in the emergence of 
modern, sovereign Israel. Inbe put the 

seal ct intemaHonal leeopiMon npon our histwic proc- 
cen of ReMni, Kogathering, Uberathm and Develop- 
aient — and thb we cannot fmget. Neither ean we 
foeget that the Ihlited Nations canw iirto being after 
Ae overwhAnte teajvedy of Ae Ntni Holocaust which 
the Uadtod NptfoM* pcettocessor, the League of Ntdions, 
proved anabte A prevent. 

World War -I. was the^war to have ended all wars. 
Those of us who were in their teens then believed Ais. 
The ontire world wanted it to be true, the League of 
Nations was to be die guarantee that Ais would be so. 
And we were all witnesses to, and victims of, its failure. 
The reason for the failure« I am convinced, was not 
the lack a sAcore desire for peace but a lack of 
desire to act for its preservatioo. We need only r«»ll the 
moviim words of Ae Emperor of EAtopia when he ap- 
peareo before Ats Organization in 1963, wammg 
against a recurrence of the Atemattoaal inaction 
whid had onuoed Ae way to aggression agaAst bis 
dliliatiy and Aus endangmed Ae peace of the world. 

.R is A Ae Jighf of Ae League’s tragk fadlure that 
we must ju(^ Ae adiAvenients and shortcomings of our 
Oiyanization, which caure iitto bcAg after the .shatter- 
ktt experience oi World War il that bad made it ab- 
soniteiy dear the need fm* ^ world body c^hle of A- 
temati^al hd'OQ A prevent. Wotid War Hi Aiperativc. 

iiVHAT aA$ RhtVlMiiED l^ tm 4 S1|El»d>f$? 

%en befote tiwi adoption our OrniAr, A Ae midst 
of World War 21 A 1941FAsHiiAtf^obaevjiA^^ 
ia.iour famous ]Ames outiined a ihldgrainmie which, if 
i mpte i aprn ted, swuld -have saved Ae world. from the 
igMiea of Arne d e ca de s. Bat alnAat thhty Aars Aler 
iid;«iiuF twenty-five -years/of the Untigd' Nauona Orga- 
■ tMWof Ae fiAPfi«i«ldiiu? 


xAat .ia Ae 


Freedom of speech; millions of people in the worA 
are denied this olementery freedom. Sadly, we seem to 
have become aamstomed to this situation, as Aougfa it 
were normal for human beings to be denied Ae right 
to exiness their ideas and, A some places, to be denied 
even Ae freedom to think. To a lesser degree, freedom 
of worship, too, U drastically restricted in many a 
human community. 

jAeedmn frrai want: to see how we have failed A 
achieving Ais freedom, we need only compare Ae Ai- 
menae inoease A wcalA since that prAdpie was cnun- 
ciated wlA the horror of want and consequent degradn- 
tion among hundreds of miilAns of people In vurimis 
parts of Ae world. ^ 

Freedom from fear: during Ae last twenty-five years, 
there have been almost constant so-called 'local’ wars: 
there were very few A which maAr Powers were not 
indirectly Avolved. And today; no eoontry A Ae woiM, 
no nartter how huge and nowmnl, enii^ absointe free¬ 
dom from fear of war. One aiiidit afanost say Asrt Ae 
only Actor vAich has prevented a new wiwid confAgra- 
tlon is the facA that the major Powem have reached a 
state of mutnal fear. Not freedom from tear, but a 
balmce of fear, Ais made it possible for civiliaetion 
to survive at all. 

Is it an exaggeration to .say that, at best, our Organi¬ 
zation has been able to stop some wars — sometimes 
temporarily, while, actually, it has hardly prevented 
any? The most serious aspect of this situation, i^peems 
to me, is the fact that those who commit aggrcitsion 
and those who are its victims have equal status in the 
United Nations — and even on the Srcurity Council. 

But bleak as the picture is, there is also a record of 
which we in Ais hall can be proud. 

There can be little doubt that the supreme historic 
achievement of the Organization has been its role A 
ending the era of colonialism and inaugurating, in its 
stead, the age of national liberation. Close to seventy 
nations have gained freedom and independence. This 
phenomenal transition has (Aanged Ae face of the 
globe, rectifying the historical injustice which for 
centuries had acknowledged national freedom for Ae 
few and denied it to the many. It has set in motion vast 
forces which Ay donnant and suppressed over centuri^ 

The concept of the family of nations now has authen¬ 
tic meaning and, wiA this, the dignity of the individual 
is enhanced. And though there are still millions of 
human being^ on the globe who, because of colour, 
race, or religion, are denied national or individual self- 
expression, this condition has become the exception to 
the rule, raAer than Ae rule, as it bad been only two 
decades ago. 


THE UBERATTON OF ISRAEL: 

PAirr OF WORLD MOVEMENT 

If Ae Unifed Natiom had mUeved noAlag moic, 
its exiitoncc would he JneAEM by Ae Act Aat eo aau^ 
mUHona, once sobjagaled, are today Ae maaton of 
Aalr own dcadny.- 

Thia liberaticMi is .primarily Ae result of effort add 
atrun^e by tha.- emetgAg peoples Aetnsc^ves. But Ae 
. Umt^ NatitHu/' has tawoui^^ it -at every stage, and 
it is through mentbendtip in the United Nattoos Aat 
lAerated cmAtriea express and celebrate t^tf new tMK. 
. nily and equality, 

A ao AW al Mshit' ef Ae iMA nwvcnMirt aC/aaStaim' 
nbentioh tdauratAaiaA. mar emt/htry, • A o v e w a ni lit 
^tsIAA A* UiAed Nidme']>iA''Ai to etontive'u tolh. 
WM jAe rehirA at Ae/'SAA ef Anal A.-Ra.JMal Brk . 
Homil t tnd . 1DUa thctlBed mi awlaBt wvwii wI^hi An 
tm amr oA of InAmaAmiH Law and A aecmAaiee tiiA 
Ae prlad^ af fateiMittoaal laaAie. 



The emergence of new, independent countries has 
been followed by economic and social cooperation 
between the advanced, developed and developing coun¬ 
tries. Programmes of international aid, which only de¬ 
cades ago would have been consider^ utopian, have 
been undertaken, in large measure under the aegis of 
this Organization. Great strides have been made in 
deepening communication between peoples, lending vali¬ 
dity to the essential truth that freedom and welfare are 
indivisible, and that no nation can find ultimate ful¬ 
filment within its frontiers so long as others, no matter 
how remote, are denied liberty and progress. 

^e know too well that the world is still divided by 
tQl^ tragic gap between the ‘haves’ and thh ‘have-nots’, 
it is by now a truism that only a very small percentage 
of the world’s expenditures for armaments could have 
liberated the African and Asian Continents from fear 
of want and brought them into an area of greater de¬ 
velopment. The fact is that part of the world is growing 
richer, while much of the re.st is as poor as before, and, 
in relative terms, the gap has widened. 

^ NatlcHial Independence is not Ae men assertion of a 
^ew political itality. It is a framewoilc wiAin which tte 
iasprovemcnt of society and tte bettnment at tfie indivi¬ 
dual must take place. It is Ae creation of the instru¬ 
ment through which the society must strive for new 
heights sociul Justice and economic well-b^ng. 

The whole Middle East is a dramatic demonstration of 
the e^rgence of peoples into national independence. 
Once The domain of colonial Powers, it is today an 
area inhabited entirely by independent and sovereign 
countries. It is, however, an area in which national in¬ 
dependence has, unfortunately, not been accompanied 
by peace, stability and result^t prosperity. Rather it 
is an area of strife and struggle, within whose shadows 
there lurks an even greater danger to the peoples of the 
area — the danger of the loss of their long-fought-for 
right to determine their own fate and their own future 
course of action. 

The question that we all face — Israelis and Arabs 
alike — is whether we forfeit our right to decide our 
own destiny. That question will only be resolved in the 
measure that the peoples of die Miwle East succeed or 
fail in making peace among themselves, and by them¬ 
selves, without hindrance or intervention of any outside 
Power. Recent events in the Middle East have proved 
yet again that resort to substitutes and alternatives for 
a direct peaceful solution of the conflict creates fertile 
....ground for breaches of promises and mutual suspicion. 

This brings me to another basic question which vitally 
affects the prospects for peace in tne Middle East. Un¬ 
happily, the Middle East has for twenty-two years been 
the scene of a epical flouting of solemn agreements. In¬ 
ternational order, the integrity of Ae United Nations it- 
sdf, dmnd upon the scrupulous observance of inter- 
nitUonaf obligations. Unless the members of this august 
body respect the sanctity of agreements, no treaties can 
be binding and no pacu can be maintained. 


rm SANcrmr of agreements 

Hm uuAorlty of Ae United Ptetfon* ««ita nAnarity 
a iuMMtnl, not fAyeknl, foree. < Any membet-^te Aat 
Eitregatds Ae Oiarter and agreed covimants impmils 
ce as well as the United Nations. For Ais reason, 
igh I have no wiA to engage in the {wlemics of the 
leral Debate. let me recall the sad recoA of broken 
fidvenants in Ae Middle East. From Ae initiai vtoht- 
Uon of the Charter of the United Nations by Ae con- 
. eerted Arab invasion of Ae new State of to Ae 
; jireaei&^y, Ae sequence of events follows the same 
^ dlaastiws fine of agreements made and instantly, broken. 
*•. The y&A Sodes vtofarted Ae AnuMke A fAen es att 
t «t it4^ Aey nriUBed Ae mnagMneafs eeneMad A 



1957, unilateimlly desnoyed Ae Cease-Fire Re¬ 
solution lof 1967 by enlnurUng on n *war of attrRion* 
egntost Israel, and now Egypt is undenniuHig Ae Auictf- 
can peace limiatlvc Iv violating Ae cease-fire staad- 
BtlU agreemoif. 

It Is diese violmhins wUdi have baited ^ p ro gress 
towards peace, despite Israel’s cacnesf oHranilimnt to¬ 
wards its quest As long as Ae present breaches com 
tlnne, Aerc can be no bofie for Ae resan^km of mean¬ 
ingful negottatloiM. Agreements enn omy be meb e d 
if Aose making tkem enter imon Acm in mntnai trust 
and in Ac assurance Aat Acy will be Imnonmbly 
executed. 

Until the situation oMuining at Ae tfane when the 
censmfire went into affect is restored, Israel omnoi be 
expected to take put in Mm Jarring talks, brad seeks 
to resume Aese negoAittons. It wauls Ae Jarring tiAcs 
to be fruitfni, but it cannot renew its participanon ta 
Acm uidil k is demonstrated Aat agreements AA 
have been conctuded are fatAfidly eAser^. 

The 1967 Cease-Fire Secai% Cooncil Resolutleii, 
unanfanonsly adopted and accepted by all parties, is ant 
limited In time, and is nneondmonat. 1 hardry announce, 
im behaff of Ae Government of brad, ffmt we me pve- 
pered to continue Ae present cense-fire wUhont a 
time limit. 

In an atmosphere in which a callous breach of faith 
between nations is touted as a virtue, and aggression 
against a peaceful neighbour is acclaimed as a sacred 
cause, no nope for peace can prosper. Yet, despite what 
has happened, we in Israel still trust that, for the sake 
of all our peoples, the Arab leadership will Join with 
us one day in guiding our area from the present tur¬ 
moil to the horizons of peace. 

1 therefore rail flrom Ais rostrom, «wce again, in Ae 
presence of Ae represudutives of Ac entire conmuinity 
of nations, upon m leadas of the Arab nations of Ae 
MMdte East, and, especially now, upon Ae new kaden* 
dUp of Etopt, to recognise once and for nil tbat dm 
fidure of Ae Middle East ties in peace, md Aat Ab 
must be uefaieved by bncHs and Arabs Aemadves. R 
wItt only be aAiev^ by the bnlldiiqc dl fakh and not 
tlto breaA of fdth, hi’ honoaring ctHnntitniads sdemniy 
undertaken and not 1^ undemtining tiiem, by negotia¬ 
tion and not by evasion, by talking to euA otiier and 
md A mA other — in short, by Ae confrontation of 
peace and not of war. 

It has been the fate of my country Aat peace has 
been denied us by our neighbours since the very emerg¬ 
ence of Israel. But has Israel alone been Ae sufferm? 
No, AU those around us, as well as Israel, have paid 
the terrible price of endless warfare. 

Billions of dollars have bera spent on arnuuments, 
instead of on the war agamst poverty, disease and ig¬ 
norance. There are now deserts of orath where Aeie 
could be blooming fields. 

I say'^is today not A rancour but A sorrow. I am 
conviitoid that oil of us A Ae Middle East will con- 
tmue to exist as sovereign States. None of Us will hnve. 

BA we may dtooee wbetiter w« wIH coAAae ta Ad 
etmAe comee of nsuAA dMtructte% xAeffMr mt 
Ib on htatting mk Ahcr to no mw’a bcadtt, m wbeAwr 
we still veAwre rm n eontiraetive eoune and IrtdU bm 
balds seprnntoiy mid logeAer. 

Foe e^ of us to AtAtt Am>^ best Inr Us people^ e» 
opcrAlen wiA bis ntifUMmis m Ad sAution of nnlqiipl 
proMsras Is Indlraennble, Oar braden oA mtiy leidrati 
us bA Any ms brMBss b Asra sp as,. 

Mo ptd^.it Ai bdand.'W6.Me boand to eaek otidi 
by Ae pf Al em s A bar region mtd om ssprid. 

We cm aedto el Aset tira a rarw m a Messing, IgA 
-'iiAAa, encR ImAI, jbuA' 



HOW MANY ARAB NATIONS? 


Frands Hope 

New Statesman, London 30-10-70 


**No §elf‘r€sp€cting perton, least of all a journalist, should go to 
the Middle East for the first time. At Nasser’s funeral or Abba Ebon’s 
press conference, at the Jordan Inter-continental (now ofificiaUy one of 
the country’s Holy Places, and 1 did pay extra for ideeping on the floor 
of a buUet^punctured foom), I seemed to be the only one who hMn’t 
seen it all before. The biography behind every interview, the roots of 
every problem, turned up in someone else’s backyard, stamped as the 
intellectual property of an old Beirut hand or a new Tel Aviv expert. 
For the first time in mjf Ufe, I echoed the local correspondent’s favourite 
cliche: the more you see of this place the less you understand it. 


Advice from my elders and betters flowed freely. 
The Middle East is not logical’ was a favourite rubric. 
As one might expect, it covered a multitude of evasions. 
From an Arab i^ical, it meant no awkward questions 
about the future (‘How do you hope to cooperate with 
Hussein?*). From an Arab c^cial. it meant no awkward 
questions about the past (‘Why did you move those 
missiles?’). From an Israeli, it meant that the Arabs 
were sim^e-minded; from a European diplomat, that he 
wanted to go home. From one Greek colleague (‘Greece 
U a Middle Eastern country too') it meant that the 
colonels were OK. I was reminded of a girl I used to 
know, in the not-so-dear days before Womens’ Lib, 
who used to justify all shortccmitigs with the phrase; 
‘You can’t expect a woman to be logical.’ But 1 never 
had to interview her for television. 

Eventually, and perhaps rudely, I found myself saying 
that ) had already grasped the point that all sections of 
the Arab people would carry on the struggle against 
i^ionist imperialism by all means until Uie whme of 
liberated Palestine was a draiocratic secular state, and 
now could we talk about something else? The brutal 
realism of the Israelis can seem mote attractive than it 
should after an overdose of such persiflage. In Irbid, in 
Northern Jordan, I was taken to see the committee of 
Eedayeea who apparently ran the town. There was a 
touch of Fomaiiucism about the scene — the uniformed 
and armed group behind the trestle-table, the piles of 
mimeographed leaflets, the smudged posters of Che 
Guevara and Hp Chi Mtnh — which went wril with 
the fact that there had been extraordinarily little actual 
Sghtimt in the town. ,What future, 1 .asked, did they see 
for the.Jordanian regime? ‘We have no quarrel with the 
regime. The regime is the regime. We are the revolution*. 
Didn't those terms by definition sug^t some, er, con* 
ftia of interest? Not at aQ. Thank you, and good-bye, 
«rith';a word of flNanks to git progressive forces tdl over 
the vi*orld Who have hriped os in ottr fight. 

Pfichaps one gets the answers tnte deserves. At this 
tiicBe. dm Arab Committee was insisting strongly that 
BM&br side in lotdan should majke inflammatory state- 
gWttts to the phm. The Paiestiitj^S on Dama- 

wos lladio^were not obseryiiin mis'too strictly, but in 
JoMflilt; Itself fiieire wm diKifmno add taot dp all sides. 
PNk^FraBB. Minister preferred to disoiAm^ fact that 
1 were g^uates of Pto Cdllgfe, Oxford. 
■Mho wa*' also prepared to statiT.that fiiere was no 

• 'i - *, f' 


quarrel between Transjordanians and Palestinians (he is 
a Palestinian himself) or indeed between his government 
and ‘our Syrian brethren’ who had just been chased 
back across the border with such heavy casualtiwthat — 
as a Jordanian officer gleefully told me — th^ large 
hospitals in the centre of Damascus had been evacuated 
to cope with the wounded. ‘Our intelligence service tells 
us.’ he went on, ‘that there will be a coup in Svria 
within a week.’ I cynically noted the date: seven days 
later, 1 learned that Syria’s President Atassi was out, 
It was my first — and only — experience of a verified 
Middle Eastern prophecy. 

At rather less official level, comment was freer. Egyp¬ 
tians roared with lau^ter when I passed on the impres¬ 
sion that the Lebanese had been genuinely movro at 
Nasser’s death. Was it possible, 1 asked one Jordanian 
soldier, that be looked forward to the liberation of Pales¬ 
tine because then the Palestinians would leave his coun¬ 
try alone? ‘As far as I am concerned,’ he said, ‘they 
can all go tomorrow — whether they have somewhere to 
go to or not.’ Palestinian judgements on the Bedouin 
troops returned the compliment. In Beirut, the Lebanese 
students’ union had split into a pro-Palestinian and a pro- 
Lebanese section. Violence was narrowly avoided, chiefly 
by the obvious superior strength of the Lebanese nation¬ 
alists. Their government, they hoped, would emulate 
Hussein’s firmness. Nobody loves a defeated commando. 

Catching the Arabs out in disunity is a favourite 
European game. Among rumours circulating in Beirut 
was one ot a simultaneous pro-Iraqi coup in Syria and 
pro-Syrian coup in Iraq. 'Gilbertian, really ... ’ It’s not 
surprising that the Arabs should be resentful. In Libya 
earlier this year, I remember being asked why Arabs 
couldn’t unite if Europeans could. I said that in my (pin¬ 
ion all talk of European unity was grossly over-rated, 
old-fashioned nationalism was still the strongest prditical 
forea in Eairope, and that if the Arabs united they woifid 
therefore prove themselves not as good as but mw^ 
better tbtin everyone else. My Libyan friend suspd#^ 
a new form of patronising irony. 

He may have been right. Wmtern observma are apt 
to urge the Arabs to drop all this talk of unity and iget 
on wuh serioas nation-bufidliig of a truly neutral kind. 

. Haikal and Mohieddia were referred to, witi^bvioUs 
warmth, as the 'if^pt-firster', contrasted with stWh Sdviet 
stdoges as Sadat and AU ^ry. Some diplomats were 
up President Boiahedienne of Algeria as an 




exunple to all, and the West’s best bet for Nasser’s 
throne. Hussein’s patriotism has been widely admir^. 
What this means, as the Arabs see it, is diat we expect 
less trouble from 15 Arab states than from one Arab 
nation — a judgement more of our interest than theirs. 

In some ways, it is also a good guess. Of course there 
are chancy factors: not least the law of negative pre¬ 
dictability, which states that people must be expected to 
avoid the course expected of them. Just because nobody 
can succeed Nasser in the Arab world, Nasser’s successor 
in Egypt is bound to try. An Israeli soldier told me of 
am Arab girl whose uncle and brother had both been 
kHed fighting for the Jordanian army against the fedta- 
yeen. To avenge their memory’ she was joining A1 
Fatah. (‘Of course the Middle ^st is not logical.’) But 
such minor counter-currents cannot alter two essential 
facts. Nasser’s prestige was unique; the Palestinians have 
taken a considerable short-term beating in Jordan. It 
would be logical for Arab countries to intensify their 
own separate national policies. Some are already doing 
so. Egypt’s new government is clearly a compromise 
affair; though not enough for Haikal, who reckons that 
his best stratej^y is to keep his head down and his nose 
clean for a while. Bui an all-out ‘Slovietisation' of Egypt 
is clearly not what either Cairo or Moscow would want. 
It would be a bold person who claimed to read the 
situation in Syria clearly, but at present it certainly seems 
that t^ more cautious and less interventionist sector of 
the B?athists have drawn strength from the failure of 
Syria's military adventure in the Palestinian cause. Even 
the Lebanon has a new ‘national’ government of neutral 
technicians. Iraqi troops are withdrawing from Jordan; 
and in Jordan itself the army’s only regret is that it did 
not hit its fellow-Arabs harder. 

It is in the nature of an army to believe that only 
civilian intervention prevented it from doing a proper 
job: a dangerous mentality which prevailed in Germany 
after 1918 and in France after the loss of Indo-China. 
Politically the Jordanian army may be in a dangerous 
spot' the money it needs for its equipment (and both 
sides uere using ammunition like water in the civil war) 


dependslon the goodwill of other Arab states, which 
in turn depends on not pushing the Palestinians too hard. 
But militarily, the officers I spoke to seemed on very 
solid ground, ‘If the fedayeen want a second round, they 
are welcome. This time we shall finish the job.’ drag¬ 
gling to ‘create their own reality* the Palestinians are 
always running into someone elM’s. Neither the West 
Bank nor the East will fall to then without — their 
favourite word — a struggle. 

Western reactions to this are ambivalent. On the one 
hand (Israel must be included here among the Western 
powers) there is much schadenfreude at every centrifugal 
movement among the Arab states. On the other hand, as 
the Arabs know themselves. Westerners prefer to deal 
with people who speak the language of pragmatic nation¬ 
al self-improvement. On some tbii^ limn, the nationalism 
of individual Arab states has one awkward coasequence. 
If the Arabs are not one people, then one can no longer 
tell the Palestinians to forget their own country. If there 
is an Arab nation, they should be content to settle any¬ 
where between Abu Dhabi and Morocco. Or, in ffie 
words of a Labour Party resolution in 1944: 

Let the Arabs be encouraged to move out mb the Jwre 
move in. The Arabs have many wide territories of 
their own; they mast not claim to exclude the Jews 
from this smail area of Palestine, less than fA« sise 
of Wales. 

(How soon, incidentally, will Plaid Cymru explain that 
they are only claimi^ a small part of the UK, roughly 
the size of Israel?) Tite trouble with this argument is 
that it presuppo.ses a unity among the Arabs which both 
facts and experts are quick to contradict. After Nasser, 
the dreadful spectre of an Arab monolith may melt 
away. But if we are dealing with separate Arab nations, 
the Palestinians are one of them, and the one with most 
incentive to intransigence. They might even follow the 
example of President Boumedienne — which could turn 
out less smoothly than the recently converted Algeroph- 
iles of the West predict — and make a successful revolu¬ 
tion. It is not likely, but it is possible. One can’t ask 
for more, I was told, in the Middle East.” 



TO AN EGYPTIAN PATRIOT 


1 

2 

3 

4 


"Of all the Arab societies in conflict with us, there are two for 
whom we are most concerned ; the Palestinians and the Egyptiq^^:, 
The Palestinians, because they are our closest neighbours ahd 
because one day their society and ours will have to coexist peace* 
fu%, side by side. The Egyptians, because we have always 
felt some kind of instinctive sympathy towards them. We like their 
humaneness, their sense of humour, their devotion to their families. 
And we sympathize with their tragic sense about the fate of their 
country. 

We see a true Egyptian patriot as a man of the people, with a 
broad sad smHe, an open manner, and a quiet pride. To him we 
dedicate the questions in this bulletin, with sympathy, and with the 
hope that perhops one day, somehow, we shall receive an answer. 

WHO WANTS TO LIVE IN PEACE? t 

We believe that your profoundest wish is to live in peace 
and to be allowed to live your life as you choose. Are you 
willing to believe that we, Israelis, have exactly the same 
wish? 

WHO THREATENS WHOM? 

We believe that what is most important to you, as a patriot, 
is that the independence and sovereignty of Egypt should 
be preserved. Are you willing to believe that we Israelis 
recognize, respect, and sympathize with the wish of your 
people to retain their independence and sovereignty? Let 
us then ask you : Are you willing to recognize our independ¬ 
ence and sovereignty? Or do you wish us to withdraw from 
Sinai only so that your army and air force will be nearer 
to our homes? 

WHO GAINS BY KEEPING THE CANAL CLOSED? 

After the war of June 1967, it was proposed to open the 
Suez Canal. Israel agreed on condition that Israeli ships 
should be allowed to pass through the Canal. If Egypt had 
then agreed, the Canal would by now have been open for 
more than two years. The Canal front would be quiet, or 
perhaps would have disappeared altogether. The Canal 
towns would be alive and economically active. Do you think 
that what E^f»t lost by keeping the Canal closed to all 
shippinjg is offset by what she has gained? And what has 
she gained? 

WHO IS SERVED BY RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM? ^ 

Having chosen the path of war instead of the path of con¬ 
ciliation and peace, Nasser declared upon us the War of 
Attrition. The War of Attrition was won neither byrisrael 
nor by Egypt. It was won b;^ Russia. Do you think ^t the 
presence of Russian troops in Cairo and Alexandria is less 
shameful to l^yptian national honour than the presMwe 




of irsaeli troops in ^o Sinai? Oo you think ‘Uiat a nation 
of 30 million fighting a nation of 2.5 million^ savos its 
honour by asking a mg power to fight for it? Is there ary 
difference between King Farouk wno in 1948 asked Ifie 
British Royal Air Force to help him against Israel and Presi¬ 
dent Nasser who in 1970 asked the Soviet Air Force to help 
him? Do you really think that bringing Russian imperialism 
into Egypt was a price worth paying for the refusal to let 
Israeli society live its life in peace and in agreement with 
its neighbours? 

DOES EGYPT HELP SOLVE THE PALESTINIAN PROBLEM? 

We in Israel are willing to reach an agreement with Pales¬ 
tinian society on the basis of the independence of both 
societies and their peaceful coexistence side by side. Do 
you think (like President Boumedienne of Algeria) that the 
conflict between Palestinians and Israelis concerns PMes- 
tinians and Israelis alone, and is no business of other 
people? Or do you think (like President Abd el Nasser) that 
the Palestinian problem is the responsibility of Egypt, and 
that the Palestinians should not be allowed to conduct any 
negotiations with Israel? Do you know that several promin¬ 
ent Palestinians asked Nasser’s permission to conduct 
negotiations with Israel —• and that he refused to give them 
such a permission? 

6 IF YOU ARE NOT AFRAID TO FIGHT US, WHY ARE YOU 
AFRAID TO TALK TO US? 

Lastly, we wish to ask a plain question. Nasser said that to 
negotiate with Israel is to surrender. May we ask, in all 
politeness, surrender what? If Nasser started negotiations 
and later leaves them because results are unsatisfactory 
— is that surrender? If Nasser had gained by negotiations 
the return of the Sinai Peninsula, is that surrender? If Nasser 
had helped by negotiations to solve the Palestinian problem, 
is that surrender? if you are not afraid to fight us, why are 
you so afraid to talk to us? If You are men enough to kill and 
die, are you men enough to talk and live?” 



WE KNOW HOW DIFFICULT IT MUST BE TO READ QUESTIONS WRITTEN BY AN 
ENEMY, IN THE MIDST OF A WAR. WE KNOW HOW DIFFICULT IT IS TO ANSWER 
SUCH QUESTIONS. BUT UNLESS WE ASK EACH OTHER QUESTIONS, AND ATTEMPT 
TO ANSWER THEM, WHO ELSE WILL, DO THIS FOR US? 

A TRUE PATRIOT. EGYPTIAN OR ISRAELI, IS ONE WHO REMAINS LOYAL TO HIS 
SOCIETY YET RETAINS THE COURAGE TO ASK QUESTIONS AND ANSWER THEM. 
_ . _ 

Rvprocfvearf from “Itrotlit pubfhhmd b/ (irat/i ttudtoft of MIddIo fotf Affair* at T»l Aviir Uirimtit/, 




Tfi« ground-breeding ceremony recently of the Jerusalem 
Hilton, to be completed in 1973, was more of a rock- 
breaking ceremony on the stony hills of Jerusalem. But 
this is not the first time that rocks have been broken on 
this site, Roman legions coming to destroy the Second 
Temple built a camp here 1900 years ago, but where 
Roman legions once camped, legions of tourists will now 
stay in the height of luxury. Luxury items in the new hotel 
include 420 roams in a 19-storey tower, each room wifii 
a different view of Jerusalem’s special beauty. Faced in ^ 
famous Jerusalem stone, the Jerusalem Hilton will serve 
as a fuH-seale base for congresses and conventions in the 
nearby Hall of the Nation. 


THE ISRAEL HOTEL INDUSTft 


It may s«om odd that while the press reports al* 
mpyt daily border incidents, and attacks on Israel- 
bound planes have recently shocked the world, 
tourists continue to arrive in israei at the same pace 
as in recent months, at times even in slightly in- 
crecued numbers. Furthermore, the strong interest 
since 1967 in establishing new ventures in Israel's 
tourist industry, especially in the hotel business, 
hos not dwindled. This is interpreted as meaning 
that investors have confidence in Israel's future as 
a world tourist center. 

Some 412,000 tourists visited the country in 
1969, slighfiy less than in the year before. Accord¬ 
ing to recently released official figures, the tourist 
inflow during the first three months (January 
1-March 31) stood at 83,000 an increase of 25% 
ever Hie same period in 1969. 

rOURiSTS NOW STAY lONGER 

Forecosts for all of 1970 put the anticipated tou¬ 
rist total at 460-470,000. Ministry of Tourism of- 
Rciais estimate that during the next decade the 
tourist inflow will increose at an average annual 
rate of 10-11%, which means that it is expected 
to pass the one roiilion mork in the late seventies, 
by 1978 or 1979. 

No lest important than the increase in the abso¬ 
lute number of tourists, from the point of view 
of the hotel industry. Is the length of stay of tou- 
ri^ in the country. The averoge stay until 1967 
ivas U-12 days, which compored favourably with 
other Iburiit countries (Greece-11 doys, Tutkey-S 
ioys, l^onon-dV^ days, italy-5Mt doys). Since 
hen flte overage length hos ^tther increased to 
l^ i^y* h) 1968, and/15 doys Iir J 969,.According 
gyl reoml survey, about two-fliiljls of ibe tourists 
''reported- ho^ boorded moiniy 



DAN CARMEL HOTEL. HAIFA. 


in hotels, while the average stay in tourists-recom- 
mended hotels was 8 nights. 

These encouraging developments, combined with 
o deeply rooted confidence in Israel's economic 
future, have led to an unprecedented flow of invest¬ 
ments in the hotel industry, which began early in 
1968 and has continued to increase since then. 
In 1969, hotel projects accounted for almost one- 
fourth of the total estimated investments in projects 
approved by the Investment Center as against only 
one-sixth the year before. Actual investment in 
hotel development rose from $9 million in 1967 
to $15 million in 1968 and $25 million in 1969, 
and is estimated at some $30 million for 1970. 

1000 NEW RCX3MS EACH YEAR ^ 

in terms of capocity, some 1,000 new hotel rooms 
have been .buih in each of the last two years, at 
compared to a yearly overage of 500-70^roofflS 
uptil the Six-Doy War. Total capocity of tourist- 
recommended hotels on Dec. 31, 1969, stood cd 
14,300 rooms distributed at foihsvm: Five Stor 


A call for open honfiors bofwmon Israel, Lebanon and 
Jordan was the high point of Israel Tourism Minister, Moshe 
KoTs speech at an award ceremony in Jerusafem for out¬ 
standing promxdors of tourism. Awarding 68 diplomas to 
hotel owners and travel agents who had a turnover of more 
than $100,000, Mr. Kol said that an open tourist frontier 
with Jordan and Lebanon could only contribute to the peace 
efforts, and would certainly improve the wdfare of the en- 
Sk region. Picture shews an East Jerusalem hotel owner, one 
of seven Arab hoteliers who were awarded the status of com¬ 
mended promoter, accepting his diploma from Mr. Kol. 
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class (deluxe) — 18%; Four Star — 20%; Three 
Star — 26%; Two Star — 19*/*; One Star — 
8y«; Holiday Villages — 9%. At present, some 
2,000 rooms are under construction and hotel pro* 
jects covering an additional 5,000 rooms are in 
various stages of planning. 

Projects being implemented include a 400-room 
deluxe hotel on the Tel Aviv sea front built by a 
group of West German Jewish investors, a 150-room 
expansion of the Tet-Aviv Sheraton ond the 300- 
room deluxe Diplomat Hotel in Jerusalem. Also in 
Jerusalem, the bcol Hilton and Holiday Inn are in 
advanced stoges of planning and construction of 
both is slated to start later this year. 

1 ^ Government economists estimate that in order to 
cope with the expected increase in tourist Inflow, 
at least 2,000 additional hotel rooms will be need¬ 
ed every year. This meons that although the hotels 
in diftsTent stages of construction or planning will 
be ^^gh to satisfy the expected demand for the 
next 2-3 years, In the long run oddihonol develop¬ 
ment win be essential. 


The average tourist spends most of his time •— 
to be more precise, his nights —- in Tei Aviv and 
Jerusalem, from which most organized sightseeing 
tours leave. That is why interest in hotel devetop- 
ment is concentrated mainly in these two major 
cities. 

FACILITIES FOR THE YOUNG 

The Ministry of Tourism, however, would also like 
entrepreneurs to look into other tourist centers, 
where additional modern facilities are needed if 
they are to develop into internationai resorts. The 
Ministry is trying to attract new circles of tourists 
to the country, such as young people seeking sports 
resorts, grown-ups wishing to spend a vocation at 
leisure and elderly people looking for health spas. 
These groups require adequate tourist facilities in 
summer resorts along the Mediterraneon coast os 
well as along the Sea of Galilee and the GuH of 
Eilat, and the Dead Sea region, where sulphur hot 
springs have been discovered in recent years. 

To this end, the Israel government has recently 
decided to grant hotel projects in two areas —• 
the bead Sea shore and Eilat — special incentivsm, 
over and above those to which hotels in other ports 
of the country are entitled. Jn addiHon to Approved 
Enterprise status, which involves a wide ronge of 
direct and indirect tax concessions phis a long-term, 
low-interest development loan, new hotels btnlt in 
these two areas ore entitled, as from January 1, to o 
Cash grant amounting to 20 V* of the fixed in^st- 
ment. This new regulation has already stirred great 
interest among potential investors and it is ex¬ 
pected thot within the forthcoming year construc¬ 
tion will start on new hotels in each of thite 
locations. 






A MESSIANIC VISION 

Interview with ex-Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 


"In the middle oC the Negev desert, in the man-made 
oasis of Kibbutz Sde Boker, inside a box*like concrete 
cotuge guarded by a sentinel, sits David Ben-Gurion 
at a large desk littered with p^rs and books. More 
hooks line all four walls from floor to ceiling. Behind 
his back, on, a high shdf. is a small plaster bust of 
Plato. Opposite, facing him, is a miniature bronze copy 
of Midinangelo’s Moses. But the best piece of sculp¬ 
ture, in the stitdy, though it is the least durable, being 
of flesh and blood, is Ben-Gurion’s own head, all 
radiant with vigor, passion and thought. Like the wings 
of a bird about to take off, are the tufts of white 
bristiin|r hair perched on the powerful dome of his 
ikttU. His little blue eyes are ablajMf with wonder and 
nii^ gad euspwion. He has the large squashed nose 
3r'i4 The heavy folds ruapuig away from over 

lik^trile to the corners of his wi^ dendtcd mouth, 
ixe a of shepherd’s crooks. A strange blend of 
iron dEsti^praiitlan and poetic melancholy quivers in 
lia hewy seising ibwk. As ha fae^dhanges ex* 

nutsileal, dsaBen||M. pensive, didac- 
leuiing fotw^ .ilvith pointed lore- 


Anger, now half-reclining on the back of his chair with 
hands clasped. Yet for all his mobility, there is a 
steady rocklike quality about him. 

How does he, the tough visionary who 22 years ago 
proclaimed Israel’s independence, visualise the shape 
of things to come 20 years hence? With deep curiosity 
I await his answer. For one thing, it will be interesting 
to know what the future looks iuw in the fertile mind 
of this man who made history and who is angry be¬ 
cause in old a|e — he is g4 — he can no longer no so. 
Then again, his portrait of the world-to*be is likely to 
be seif’revealing; and this he conffrins in his openina 
words: “We can’t be sure that the human race will jieg 
have blown itself off the face of the earth 20 y««rs 
frma now; but because I ardently wish for the suryii^ 
of mankind, 1 firmly believe in it.’’ 

He adds: “Who toows what the morrow will bring? 
In the (dd days, things moved so slowly, peoplducomd 
more or less guess vi«at life would be liiw a cbfltury . 
or two ahead. Now, with science constantly bf^ing, 
new ground, anyAii^ is liable to happen any mornem.” 



At this point, he delivers himself of an extraordinary 
prophecy: humanity will Mt the better of death, or 
at imy rate will conquer dc»th's agent, weary old age, 
which ravages the body before turning it into a cada¬ 
ver. “The physiological process of growing old,” he 
says, “will be discovered and eliminated. Man will then 
live to 100, 500, 1,000, 2,000 years indefinitely. Why 
not?” From his tone it is clear that he has found the 
answer to a long-pondered problem. 

He has been trying to hit back, at old age ever since 
it drove him from the premiership. Unable to get at his 
target, he lashed out instead at bis political successor. 

« en Ben-Gurion*s closest disciples turned away, em- 
rrassed, when they saw their leader fighting franti¬ 
cally a battle that no man has ever won — against 
intpiacable old age. But Ben-Gurion is not the sort 
to give up a struggle, ever. And now he is convinced 
that old age is doomed by an impending medical break- 
,through. Will death die soon enough for him person¬ 
ally to become an immortal on earth? 

Endless longevity does not seem an impossible fan¬ 
tasy when hearts can be transplanted and voyages to 
the moon are being organized and babies can pro¬ 
bably be bred in test-tubes. But. I wonder aloud, will 
not the quality of life have to be vastly improved in 
order to be made bearable over long spans of cen¬ 
turies and millennia? 

B;i0iGurion glares at me with amazement, incredulity. 
His face says: “Are you playing coy, or arc you mad?” 
His lips say: “When you’re til, don’t you run to a 
doctor? Don’t you cling to life for all you’re worth?” 

At that instant 1 realise what it is. essentially, that 
sets Ben-Gurion above the common run of mortals: 
it is his total love of life, his boundless appreciation 
of life's .supreme gift which is life! Such reli.sh as his 
is rare, a creative force, not to be equated with the 
mere fear, the negative fear of death. 1 raise objections. 
With undertakers out of business, won't the earth 
become impossibly overcrowded? Won’t people grow' 
lazy when they can put things off for heaven knows 
when? Was there not a profound philosophical motiva¬ 
tion behind God’s decree that Adam should not eat 
from the Tree of Knowledge that stood next to the 
Tree of Life? 

Ben-Gurion shrugs: “As a result of the population 
explosion, according to statisticians, before very long 
there’ll be a person to every square metre of earth 
around the globe. Nonsense! Birth control, which 
spreads with civilization, wilt take care of that. As for 
getting things done, we now spend decades learning 
and have so little time left to use the knowledge gained. 
Can you imagine what progress a scientist can make 
if he has 130 clear years, instead of only 30, for his 
research?” 

He pauses. “About the ban on fruit from the Tree 
of Knowledge, you must understand that not every¬ 
thing in the Bible” — copies of it in the Hebrew 
original and in English translation lie to his hand 
— “is of equal value. The prohibition on knowledge is 
not to be taken seriously, lliere is actually a passage 
in Scripture, of which I am greatly ashamed — the 
bit where &muel ordered Saul to kill the Amalekites, 
u^t only every man, woman and child, but even the 
^ttle, the sheep. It’s as bad as the Nazis, or worse 
— racialism extended even to animals. 

“But on the whole, the Bible is a book of human 
wisdom and human love, the one and only book to 
state tally the moral precepts which make human society 
man^Mole and fit to survive. 

“The books sacred to other religions start with Ihe 
life of Christ or Buddha or Mahomet. The Bible opens 


with Creation of the universe, not with Abraham 
or Moses. What was Adam, white, black, yellow, Jew, 
Christian, Moslem? He was man, the father of all 
men who are brothers. Think what this means! 

“Take the Hebrew prophets’ message of peace- Plato 
here” — Ben-Ourion tilts his head back in the direc¬ 
tion of the bust — “pleaded that no Greek should 
make war on other Greeks. But Isaiah called for an 
end to war between all nations and even an end to 
preparations for war. 

“What precious resources we waste on armaments! 
But I foresee an era of peace and disarmament.” 

What, in the next 20 years? 

“Yes, perhaps even 10 years” — this now is the 
voice of the elder statesman — “because everybody 
wants peace. America wants it, certainly. But so does 
Russia. 

“The Soviet Ambassador to Israel — before he was 
recalled — used to run around here, lamenting: 'China 
is a menace to the world!’ As if the Russians cared 
about the world! They're frightened, not over an ideo¬ 
logical dispute, but because China badly needs and 
means to recover the territory the Russians took away 
from her. 

“Ru.ssia denounces imperialism, but is the only Power 
left with a huge empire. Yes. the Russians have more 
land than is good for them. Their Moslem peoples in 
Siberia, I hear, are restive and in sympathy with 
China. On their Western borders, too. the Russians 
are in trouble. A Jewish woman who recently got out 
of Luthuania tells me that anti-Semitism there is as 
strong as ever it was, but not half as strong as the 
Lithuanians' current hatred for Russia. Look at Poland. 
Look at developments in Rumania and Omchoslovakra. 

“Peace is all the more necessary to the Kremlin, 
becau.se the Russian people themselves aspire to it and 
demand more comfort in life. They’re no longer fooled 
as they were under Stalin when they took his word 
for it that they were living in a paradise compared 
to the hell that the workers suffered in the capitalist 
countries. A Jewish former Red Army officer told 
me how astounded he and his men were when they 
invaded Finland and found, in stables, ruiming hot 
and cold water — which wa.s more than you could 
find in the best apartments in Moscow. 

“Today the class strimgle between capitalists and 
proletarians is passe. Tne barrier is between ridi 
nations and poor nations. China is still poor, but on 
the way to joining the rich. A Hebrew University pro¬ 
fessor, who spent a year in Peking, was tremendoudy 
impressed with the progress the Chinese are making 
in science. They are intelligent, industrious folk. There 
will soon be more than a billion Chinamen. They are 
the greatest Power of the future. It won’t be easy for 
them to catch up with Western technolon and affluence. 
Hut theyTl do it. And when they do, they may be far 
remov^ from Mao-Tse-tungism. 

“Meanwhile. T foresee an alliance between America, 
Russia and a united Europe to offset, to iwutralize 
CJiina. A united Europe will be the indispensable link 
between the United States and die Soviet Union. Pretty 
soon, Europe will achieve unity, because all Europeans 
— all the way from Britain to Eastern Europe, not 
excluding Russia — are for it. Next we shall have the 
U.S.A.-Unlted Europe-Soviet Union line-up.” 

Might not the United States find itself incapacitated 
by domestic strife between negroes and whitM? 

Don’t you worry about America. Shell solve 
problems. The pity of it is that the earl^ actdfrii, 



instead of doii^ their own work, brought ti black 
slaves. The 'w^ittes today are paying for the sins of 
their fathers. But they’ll straighten things out. Negro 
Zionism, a return of the blacks to Africa? No, the 
American negroes don’t yearn for Africa the way we 
Jews do for Zion. A separate negro State in America? 
Perhaps, thou^ I think die best solution is complete 
equality and integration between blacks and whites. 

“WiUi Russia, Europe and America all in the same 
camp and strong enough to come to terms with the 
new giant China, the way will be open to all-round dis¬ 
armament on a scale sufficient to release funds for 
effective aid to the developing countries. 

‘There will be peace for us in the Middle East, too. 
We’d idready have Mace here and now if the Russians 
didn’t go out of their way to stir up trouble in the 
region, supplying the Arabs with weapons. When the 
Russians themselves feel safer, they’ll stop their ugly 
games in the Holy Land, which is of no intrinsic in¬ 
terest to them. Further, they’ll atop pretending they’ve 
solved the Jewish question at home. Then they’ll let 
their Jews go. I exp^ an influx into Israel of a million 
young Russian Jews. They’ll quit Russia, because in 
Russia where they were bom and bred they are out¬ 
siders. We await them here with open arms. We'll 
welcome them, even if they all come in one mighty rush. 

"Remember the early days of mass aliya? In the 
first four years of statehood, we more than doubled 
our population; in four years. 700.000 Jews poured 
in, many of them in ill health, unskilled, illiterate. 
We were short of food, had no housing, no work 
for them. Some members of the government said we’d 
go under if we didn’t resitrict the flow. I said. No. this 
is what we are here for, to take in Jews. This is 
our raison d’etre. 


‘Trontiers? What are frontiers without Jews? This 
country has alwavs been here; but when there were 
no Jews in it. it was a waste-land. Everything changed 
when Jews came and settled. We don’t need Sinai, 
though we shouldn’t hand it back without certain fool¬ 
proof commitments on the part of Egypt.” 

In 1957. Ben-Ourion. then Prime Minister, gave back 
Sinai to Egypt under irresistible Great Poiver pressure, 
and the conseouence was — 10 vears later — war; 
happily for Israel, a victorious Six Day War. Might 
not renewed evacuation lead to another, more painful, 
more prolonged conflict? 

"I’m against our keeping Sinai,” he declares. 


He goes on; "We must have aliva. and so long as the 
gates of Russia are closed, we look to the Jews of the 
United States. Latin America. Western Europe. Esne- 
dalfv the United ^ates, which has the world’s largest 
Jewish community. We want men like him" — be 
points to photographer Leonard Freed — "not only 
to come but to stay here. Let’s have 60.000 settlers a 
year from the oth^ side of the Atlantic — young 
idealists, the best among American Jews. 


'Tile majority of Jews in Amerira live in exactiv the 
same W non-Jews, except for attending synagogue 
oa.,nw|pi:.'jnbeasions. Yet a Jew is more of a Jew than 
is a ntm-Jew. Let me mcpialn. 1 had a visit 
thib Mayor of New Haven. A Christian, bom in 
Aaamka.of Irish patents, he was active on -behalf of 
fhb 4)^1^ Jewialt Appesfl. On Ifk 'vmy to’Wael, he’d 
Itetana. ‘It'S a %uig cbuntry/ he 


bun how coffpLa Itto Irish Americans 


had never launched a United Irish Appeal. TKTut you 
Jews are doing,’ he said, *we can’t do.’ The Jews are 
more Jewish than the Irish are Irish. 

"But it’s no use a Jew calling himself a Zionist if he 
stays away from Zion, My father belonged to the 
Lovers of Zion movement, but never dreamed of leaving 
Eastern Europe for Zion, and was miserable when I 
went off to Palestine, though he didn’t try to restrain 
me, for he knew how stubborn I was. Suppose all 
Zionists had been like my father, where would we 
be today? Nowhere! No State of Israel, nothing. 

"I have a message for young Jews who have t^’ 
same kind of father as I had — and I must say 
diis in Yiddish: Feift ofn foter! Hoot your father!” 

David Ben-Gurion is suddenly back 60 years and 
more to the davs of his youthful rebellion. In this 
mood, he identifies every diaspora-stuck Jew with his 
own father. And the better to express his rage, he even 
resorts to Yiddish, which be dislikes — “it’s not a 
language.” he says, “but a German jargon” — Feift 
ofn foter! Hoot your father! 

He continues: "T don’t condone, but 1 understand 
anti-Semitism. An Israeli officer, who came back frrmi 
a training course in Britain, told me: 'The British you 
know, dislike Jews; but being gentlemen, keei^^uite 
about it. They owned up to it, though, in conversation 
with me, saying that to them an Israeli wasn’t quite 
the same as a Jew. And I agreed.’ That's what the 
officer said. Speaking for my.self. I say th.at being an 
Israeli I’m not the same person I would have been 
had I stayed on in the Diaspora. Here I can be 100 
per cent a human being and 100 per cent a Jew. There 
I couldn’t be 100 per cent anything. 

"We Jews are no less capable, no less courageous 
than other people. In our own small land, in our own 
small way, we can become a ‘light to the nations.’ 
By reclaiming the Negev, for instance, we can set a 
precious example to Egypt, to our other neighbours, 
to India. We gave the world the Bible. We cannot 
produce a second Bible, but we have much, very 
much to contribute yet to civilization.” 

David Ben-Gurion comes to the door to say goodbye 
with a warm handshake. 

On the roadside, in the wilderness, a Beduin herds¬ 
man lies caked in dust from head to foot, his gaze 
fired on endless space. Nearby, his scraggy cows, their 
coats as black and as ragged as his own, nibble at a 
thorny shrub. Humped camels raise perplexed heads. 
Women in hooded black robes squat on the ground 
like so many conical little tents. God alone knows for 
how many thousands, tens of thousands of years this 
scene has been gracing the Negev, so waterless, so 
brainless. But Sde Boker has water piped in from 
tint. It also has brainpower brought in from the far 
ends of the earth, from the depths of history. And 
like the biblical cloud, "no bigger than a man’s fist^ 
that was to fill the whole sky, surely the tiny oadP 
will spread over the length and breadth of the desert, 
not in a day, but soon enough. 

Such an antique, such a romantic desert, is going 
to be done away with by these restless Jews... ^ 

By Maurice Carr 
CourtBV': JSRASL MAGAZINE 
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IRAQ: LOOTING “Jordan appears to be on the verge of a new confrontation between 

AND RAPE IN IORDAN authorities’ forces and the Palestinian fedayeen. A spokesman for the 

Palestine revolution said a short while ago that the authority in Jordan is 
continuing to carry out flagrant violations of the agreement concluded at 
the Arab Kings’ and Presidents’ conference in Cairo. Mercenary soldiers 
are stealing, looting, raping, arresting and insulting our pepide and rela¬ 
tives in the areas under the control of the Jordanian authorities’ Army on 
the orders of its commands. The spokesman added that the revolution could 
not stand idle in view of these shameful crimes. It would be forced to take 
the necessary strict measures to secure the protection of our relatives and 
people against the barbarism and brutality of the barbarian hirelings.” 

Baghdad Radio, 6.10.70, tjuotad from BBC Monitoring Sarviea. 


TUNISIAN PJH. AL-ADGHAM: ioilow-up Committea headed by Tunisian Premier ai~Adijham 

PREV’AUjS” published a statement saying! 

“Contrary to what has been published by some newspapers and 
broadcast by some radios the committee affirms that calm prevails in all 
parts of the Kingdom and that its military observers in all parts of the 
Kingdom have noticed no clashes or incidents endangering security or 
obstructing the cease-fire.” 

Amman Radio, 6.10.70 quoted from BBC Monitoring Service, 


DAMASCUS “Our revolution refuses to continue to be a matter periodically tested 

CONTINUES INCITEMENT strength by lackeys and plotters who then save themselves through a 

cease-fire agreement. The recent massacre in Jordan has placed Jordan on 
the threshold of an indisputable historic transformation, and those who 
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think the consequences of the massacre ended with the 
present state of affairs are wrong. Reaction in Jordan 
to the lackey authority’s crime continues and is of 
necessity advancing in the direction of an inevitable 
alliance of the people’s forces against the enemy of the 
people...” 

Voice oi Palestine Revolution, Damascus Radio, 8.10.70, 
quoted from BBC Monitoring Service. 


QUEBEC TERRfMUSTS IN MHtDAN 

The Montreal Star of 13.7.70 and the Canada Weekand 
Magazine of 15.8.70 report that two Quebec terrorists 
were seen training at an Arab terrorist camp in Jotdait. 
Their speciality; selective murder. 


ARAB TEatRORlSrS FAMILY 
SE£KS SHELTER IN ISRAEL 

Muhammad al-Bakr. one of the leaders of the Al 
Fatah Arab terrorist organisation, sent his wife and 
children to Israel during the civil war in Jordan. 

“My husband told me that Israel was the safest place 
Jh the Mitklle East” sud Mrs. al-Bakr to a correspondent 
w the Isradi afternoon paper, Yodiot Aharonot, whkh 
carried the story on 29.10.70. Mr. al-Bakr was Yasir 
Arafat’s representative in the “cease fire" talks with 
Kini Hussein. 

IsrRdi military authorities permitted Mrs. d-Btdir 
and §& diildrea to enter via the Damia bridge and to 
stay in Jerusalem, despite the activities of her husband 
in promoting Arab aggression aptinst Israel; 


The terrorists who were interviewed by a TV crew 
said that had a list of people to be liquidated in 
Quebec. 

The.chief of police in Montreal said on 24.7.70 aer 
cording to news agencies that a series of explosions in 
Quebec had been carried out by people who had 
taiiied technical assistance from 1^, Jontea and 
Algeria. 

Lebanese buisnessmen living in Montreal com:^uned 
to the police that eiements apparently belonging to tlte 
so cbQm Military Organisation for die Liberation of 
Quebec had tried to extort money from them. 

Quebec terrorists recently stiteed seveml kidnaimuMti .. . 
m Canada including a Cabinet Minister, The pernietotts ' 
influence of Amb gangsterism may be tdmrly aeep > 
spreading far beyond West Asia. 
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THE PAINTINGS OF 


Nohwm Gutman's work is gonerolly characterized 
by Hs lightness, its colourhil palette — dominated 
by bright dtron-goid ond shades of blue — and 
by its inviimtiye gaiety, by his own admission, Gut¬ 
man's styie b oMn to fhot of Matisse and Dufy, 
hodi of whom, like himsetf, ore "inloxicoted by the 
AAedherroneou light." Gutman's affinity to these 
two pointers is strengffienect by q common optimism, 
an4 shared belief, in the beeiuty of Nature and In 
the essential gpodneis of monkind.. His canvasses 
aro cgioarful. Miry tales of blue worlds in which 
ships soil the sides ond houses lie pink ond white 
ogainst the seo; in which people —- often smoll, 
yet. otwoys happy •»- are seen through transparent 
fishnets or ore found , seated on the. beach beneath 
endings that are butterfiy wings. 

The complete and ecnsistent mdnifeslation of this 
-however, came retcdively tote in the develop¬ 
ment of Gutman's art. h Was preceded by cm earlier 
stoige that ot first sig^t seems tota% dHfment from 
dovelopihenis buf reveois iliWh' to be the 
which diey were noinj^^- In the 
'twent i es, Cutmon poinlW a series of oils depicting 
|hnab shophwds and Mhhitt of tfiOir work in the 
Ordsords. The eutstcmding ^ features of 
IbW Ifei^ .yroro the masslveitess^ the'^ures, the 

Of dmog contrasts in 


large areas of pure colours, the extreme simplicity 
and the nearly classic style of the compositions. 

It was as if the paintings were created out of a 
hidden, or perhops unconscious, protest against 
the paintings of Marc Chagall. As opposed to the 
iandscope of Chagall's inspiration, vnth its crooked, 
stricken houses ieoning awkwardly towards each 
other, rooftaps afloat, and the intermingling of 
droam and reality, Gutman stressed in his eoriy 
paintings the healthy, down-to-earth simplidty of 
the farmer, ond his devotion to the land upon 
which he laboured. Chagall's figures, both human 
and onimal, take to the air, carried by their yearn¬ 
ings and aspirations far above the lowly village 
into a muted dream-world where they find refuge 
in a stronge, mogicol donee. To the creative ortist 
of those pioneering days in &etz Israel, this fan- 
tasticoi kaleidoscope must certainly hove symbol- 
tzed; a diosporte ^tachnmt bom reality born of 
rootiessness and exile. In this respect, it Is Interefb 
ing that Gutman juxtaposed to ChagoH's dbHf 
world the infectidus fervour of the enihusiotfic 
pibiteeri, but rather the age-old ways of life M 
Polesffite: the vllkiges closely hugging die centaurs 
of iwd, the traditional tHHng of the soU^Igm^ 
ed dpWn from fodter to son; the heavy sheaves of 
whebt, and die ripe, juicy 





who, independent of objects, shapes them and re* 
creates them, imbuing them with a seentingiy in* 
herent optimism akin to the very impuise that creot* 
ed them. The texture and design of tfie colours ore 
drawn not only from an incidental view of o strip 
of sun*drenched beach, or of the port with its ships 
and flags, but also from an inner tension of the 
artist, which, directed towards the tondscope, finds 
in it what it set out to finds a blue light and legen* 
dory creatures, ships in the skies flying a spectrum 
of coloured pennants. The opporent spontaneity of 
the brush strokes turns out, upon closer ebservo- 
tion, to be a combination of tronsparent oreos and 
opoque spots of color, joined in on harmonious 
structure by the careful brush of the trained ortist. 
The impression of a dynamic gaiety in the draw¬ 
ings and in the colours is not a random outburst, 
but rather the result of a careful concentrdtion of 
movements of light that flow from a centrol focot 
point into the open areas of the canvas, then return 
to their source. 


Yehuda Haezrachi 

Y*hvUe HoMrocbl, wriWr, man of lotion and art <rilic, wieio' 
thif oppratsol of Nahvm Gutman't polntine on tlio occailon ef 
Iho poiflior'i onniyonory jubiloo rotretpoOiro oxhibilion. 

Courtesy.' ARIEL 


The oils painted since the 'forties differ in striking 
fashion. The drawing shows greater ease and ima¬ 
gination. The artist's palette is richer, the restrained 
primal colours of the early canvasses hove given 
way to a wild variety of others, dominated by blue, 
all of them employed in daring, gay compositions. 
The static quality of the earlier paintings, which, 
in itself, wos not undramatic, has been replaced 
by contours of movement as they appear in Nature 
a row of waves curling lazily behind a boat or 
||B bright rays of sunlight around human figures 
against a landscape. 


Despite the apparent differences, it seems os if 
the early paintings already contain something of 
the later ones, and an examination of the connec¬ 
tion between them — thot organic continuity of 
two periods —• con serve as o guideline towards 
an understanding of Gutman's art. Among the re¬ 
curring elements is the link with the londscape of 
Israel, or, more precisely, his emotional identifi¬ 
cation with the restoration of the nation in its his- 
torico^ondscape. This, however, did not stem from 
a mt^ingless acceptance of the sociai and politi¬ 
cal ideology of his generation; it grew out of the 
gradual development of a personal philosophy. 
Gutman believed in the essential benevolence of 
the historical process of which he was o part; he 
maintained an unflagging optimism firmly based in 
an earthly realism only as long as there was no 
contradiction, when hope and the world fulfilled 
each other; and when this ceased to be true, he 
moved, without rancour, to the realm 
of fantasy. This philosophy directed 
both the choice and the treatment of 
his subjects, it also structured his in¬ 
dividual artistic style, which, despite 
its indebtedness to various, and offen 
.contradictory, schools — including, 
among others, the modern abstrac¬ 
tionists —- remained true to itself at 
oil times. 


It was in this style that Gutman 
portrayed "Little Tel Aviv" of fifty 
years ago,- with its small houses sur¬ 
rounded by sea ond sand, and, d(d- 
ted with scaffolding of new buildings 
rising from the dunes; the synagogues 
of Old $afad, ond the mountains of 
Judaea and Jerusalem. Very often, 
igave was token of formal. reality, 
IKd o whole new world of imogino-, 
fion and dreams was created., 


This ever-presenit optimism is not 
Mtcepiirtty derived from the objects 
themsilvei as the painter may hove 
•een them; It Is rather Hie pednter, 




THE Filin'TIME IS ALWAYS THE BEST t 

Seventeen Bedouin Sheikhs from. Sinai spoit stsVcdUL' 
days in Israel as guests of President Shazar. 

To see places one has never seen before is a!\Mi.yis 
exciting and especially for Bedouins from Sinai, isw 
not oiuy had never before in their lives ridden in a 
bus, never mind an air-conditioned one, had never be¬ 
fore seen a shower, a bed with a foam-rubber mattress 
or a telephone, this trip from Haifa in the North to 
Beersheba in the South was an experience out of this 
world. 

In Jerusalem they visited the Knesset (Parliame % 
the Israel Museum, and, also for the flrst time in tk. 
lives, set foot upon the Holy ground of the Otnne or 
the Rock and af-Aksa Mosques. 


AUL QUIET 

ON THE EASTERN FRONT 
Not only at the Suez Canal, but all 
other fronts in Israel are quiet as 
well. Thouintnds of tourists are visiting 
everywhere. Despite the headlines in 
the world press anout the Middle East, 
tourism to Israel showed a 5% in¬ 
crease in September of this year over 
the same month last year. Vi^rever 
one may go — be it in the far North 
or in the Deep South, — one can hear 
languages from all the comers of the 
earth. Visitors abound and new build¬ 
ings are springing up like mushrooms 
no matter whets one finds oneself — 
be it in die towns or on the border 
kibbntzhn. 



AH {« qiHet the 'tasiem tMink ef Hm 
•mc tuaet. cometeeae^ 

JaraiMl ip Biej eaeaiy sidi' el- ,1^* “Cenel, 
hae .#AieN. sefdiers; tan* cetaiilir rai^iiig 
-' n ew ip a l ia f . osid "seoMag ',ln ieata 
;S!iai(|lMae,.. 



Israeli koiiP-how for developing nations is a function of TAHAIL 
Consulting Ensbeers, Ltd., Israel's Imgest engiaeeting orgauz^on, which 
is active in reaphrces development and agricultural plannli^ m 20 ctpmtriesi 
Here TAHAL pxperts nmet in Tel Aviv with a team of inject engineers 
from Colnml^ are working nn fmu* m^r waibr and agricultui^ 
'wojects in Cmumhia, being planned 1^ TAHAL, and for which kdy 
Cdlutbbian pemndel are trained in Israel. 

|ffii|^AiI ON PREVIK^iTION OT BUNDNBftS ' ^ 

A aenddM^ 'jOa itbe Prvmaipa of JB/todneis it being aponsored % 
./erael Jtcmi0itBik'0\Soits>cm'md ate Huumiatim and it iSMng |d«t|ssif 

fi will dtti with pr t mn i to iM snto Bf ; 

mfd^lSMr effeeflreineH In boffi devnfeped. and andmdisiMiiiljnMf 
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by Yaakev Morria, CesHnid, eg^bpilu^ of Consulate of ibrmA, 50 _Psddto Rps^, 
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‘^Struggle against Cease-Fire violations 

mnst continue"’ 


— From Statement of P.M. Golda Meir to Knesset (Parliamofit) cm 16-11-1970 


Members of the Knesset: 

“In the centre of our relations with our neighbours, 
we have been most concerned lately with the cease-fire. 
This cease-fire includes a paragraph on a military stand¬ 
still, as part of the American peace initiative to which 
Israel replied affirmatively at the end of July this year. 
But while the undertaking to stop shooting has been 
observed, the Egyptians violated the standstill condition 
which, as I have said, was an integral part of the Ameri¬ 
can peace initiative.” 

Mrs. Meir said that when Israel replied affirmatively 
to the American peace initiative, “our main goal was 
twofold: to stop the killing and destruction and end 
the war, and to advance towards a peace agreement as 
the outcome of fruitful talks between ourselves and the 
representatives of the Arab states... We acted in hope, 
but with no illusions. In our hearts we .still doubled 
whether Egypt was indeed bent on peace. 

“Indeed, it became clear to us that Egypt had accepted 
the cease-fire out of military necessity, and not as a 
stage on the road to peace. 

“Before agreeing to the cease-fire, Egypt stepped up 
her demands upon the Soviet Union and no doubt 
received substantial additional commitments from the 
Soviets. There is no doubt that, in consenting to the 
American initiative, the Egyptians took into account 
Soviet readiness to cooperate with them in advancing 
their missile system in the direction of the canal in order 
to alter the strategic balance in the Canal Zone to Israel’s 
detriment.’’ 

From the outset, the Pronier said, the Egyptians and 
Russians intended "to exploit the cessation of shooting 
in order to violate the standstill clause. They openly 
disregarded the express obligation which they had under¬ 
taken.” She said diat the “premeditated violations con- 
,tinned, accompanied by repeated denials even after Israel 
bad exposed the draeit to the whole world.” 

150 EMPLACEMENTS 

Since the cease-fire went into effect, she said, some 
30-40 operational missile batteries — a third of them 
SAM-3s — have been installed within 30 kms. of the 
Canal, where before there was just one batteiy. In the 
30-km. standstill zone, she said, there are 40-SQ opera¬ 
tional sites, compared to 16 on August 7, And there are, 
she said, ISO missile emplacements — both operational 
and not operational — inside the cease-fire zone. 

4h addition, the Premier said, the .£gy|rtians and the 
Soviets have moved foy^ard at Ieaj^-50 heavy and medi- 
uis artiilbry batteries, numbering'Some 250 guns, and 
otltaf.eqBifiinent. 


“It is important to reiterate emphatically that all th; 
operations, especially the advancement of the missile, 
could not have been performed without the close co¬ 
operation of the Soviet Union. This Super-Power, which 
is taking part in the Big-Four talks, the Big-Two talks, 
and the deliberations of the Security Council, which 
announced its agreement to the cease-fire and the stand¬ 
still arrangement of 7 August, has cooperated actively in 
the violation of this agreement and is responsible for 
the violation no less than the Government of Egypt. 

“We regarded it as our paramount and urgent duty to 
present to the world, and first of all the Government of 
tne U.S.. the facts about these violations, including all 
the findings known to us. Regrettably, some 12 days pass¬ 
ed from the lime violations began before the U.S. 
Government, too, acknowledged the justice of our con¬ 
tentions and the correctness of our findings, and joined 
our demand for the correction of the violations. Hostile 
elements, led by the Soviet and Egyptian propaganda 
machines, tried to twist and distort information in our 
possession, so as to cover up their violations of the 
cease-fire agreement. They began falsely accusing Israel 
of simply inventing the Egyptian violations in order, as 
they put it, to get out of the Jarring talks. These twistings 
and distortions were rebutted, after great effort, thanks 
to the close observation, the information and the skill 
of the Israel Defence Forces, as well as the tireless in¬ 
formation efforts of our representatives the world over. 
It would appear that today there is not a single un¬ 
biased international factor that doubts the correctness 
of the facu to which Israel has called attention, or that 
does not realize the gravity of the betrayal of the agree¬ 
ment by the Egyptians and the Soviets. 

“The struggle against the violation of the standstill 
clause became a paramount necessity the moment the 
advancement of the missiles in the area was discovered. 
The Government’s decision of September 6 on the sus¬ 
pension of the talks with Ambassador Jarring was a na¬ 
tural and elementary expression of this struggle and the 
realization that to acquiesce in the violation of the stand¬ 
still clause would be to aid the Egyptians and the Soviets 
in carrying on their work of d^ption and make it 
easier for international factors to behave as if nothing 
had happened. 

"U would have been a politicai error the gravest 
sort had we heeded “realistic” advice to enter iMo talln 
while ignoring the violation of the agreement and 
out the finrc^l demand that what had bemi done must 
be corre^ed and the status quo ante restored, wlfiioot 
mobilizing the best ttie maximum political eSmt to do 
ail that was called Cor in the face of thb criminal viola¬ 
tion. 1 was never pr^ared to undertake Aat our strag¬ 
gle would lead to dm fnifliment rrf our just rtamand in Hs 
UBttaaty, and in bB. But 1 am still cwivlnced that witk- 





Mit (his struggle, which is not yet over, we should have 
lieen faced with a situation far graver — whether from 
the point of view of die military balance, or from 0ic 
lioiitical point of view. 

“In the course of my conversations with the heads of 
state and of government 1 made it clear that the plots 
low being made by our enemies to bring about a with- 
irawal by Israel without peace have no basis or sub¬ 
stance. And indeed 1 found understanding for our posi- 
.ion that without peace Israel will have to maintain her 
;><i§l.tions along the cease-fire lines, in all sectors, while 
striving for a lasting peace with agreed, defensible 
borders. 

“The clarification of our stand in the face of the viola¬ 
tion was the main subject of the political talks that I 
Held at the U.N., in the U.S., Canada and Britain. In 
view of the evidence which we had gathered and sub¬ 
mitted, not a single one of the statesmen with whom I 
have spoken has questioned the facts to which we point¬ 
ed. Jn these talks, we drew urgent attention not only to 
the Egyptian attempt to alter the balance of forces by 
deceit, but also to the global significance of the violation 
of a binding agreement by a member-state of the U.N., 
a Great Power, the undermining of whose credibility 
must be of the most dangerous import for global sub¬ 
jects of grave significance. 

INTERNATIONAL GUARANTEES 

“In my talks 1 also encountered some statesmen who, 
for all their understanding of our desire for the establi¬ 
shment of secure and recognized boundaries, tried to 
persuade us that security boundaries can also be attained 
with the aid of international guarantees and various 
arrangements under U.N. auspices. Our disappointments 
following the shattering of international arrangements — 
at Sharm e-Sheikh, in Gaza, and on the Syrian and 
Jordanian frontiers — are sufficient to show why we 
cannot place our confidence in the United Nations or 
entrust our security to it. The latest resolution of the 
U.N. General Assembly is additional evidence in this 
regard. 

“Israel, like most other nations, will .see nothing 
binding in the resolution, apart from additional proof 
of the regrettable state of the U.N. This re.solution does 
not entail any change in our situation. Nor has Ambas¬ 
sador Jarring’s mission been changed in any sense. His 
mission and authority are not derived from a onesided 
Assembly resolution, but from a resolution of the Secu¬ 
rity Council. The resolution has not been removed, rather 
an obstacle has been added in the way of Ambassador 
Jarring’s mission. In due time, when the conditions are 
created and talks on a genuine peace open, they will be 
ba.sed on agreed foundations and not upon this resolu¬ 
tion, which has placed further obstacles and complica¬ 
tions in the path to peace. 

^ TALKS WITH IORDAN 

“1 made it clear in the U.S. that we have not changed 
our decision to reply affirmatively to the American initi¬ 
ative, including participation in talks under Dr. Jarring's 
auspices. And as evidence of this, I stated that, as Jor¬ 
dan is not a party to the violation of the standstill 
clause in the cease-fire agreement, we have not objected 
to the bolding of talks with Jordan under the auspices 


of Ambassador Jarring. The Cabinet has approved this 
statement, further to its previous decisions." 

“We cannot ignore the behaviour of the countries 
participating in the Two-Power and Four-Power talks. 
We cannot ignore the conduct of France in the General 
Assembly, when she applied herself to making the pro- 
Arab resolution more acceptable and effective. Nor can 
we ignore the British Foreign Secretary’s speech on his 
Government’s policy in the Middle East. Everyone is 
aware of the Soviet Union’s hostility. These factors 
strengthen our consciousness that we cannot expect ob¬ 
jectivity from the Four-Power talks and justify our reser¬ 
vations, from the outset, as to their dilcberations and 
their competence to deal with our affairs. 

"Against the background of these latest political deve¬ 
lopments, the responsible behaviour of the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment becomes even more apparent. It withdrew from 
the meetings of the Big Four deputies, worked against 
the Arab resolution at the U.N., and is helping to streng¬ 
then Israel’s capacity to defend herself. President Nixon, 
in his address to the Assembly, defined the situation well 
when he called for 'the creation of confidence in which 
peace efforts can go forward.’ 

The political struggle against the violation of the 
cease-fire must continue, especially after the U.N. 
Assembly. This struggle is vital for our military posi¬ 
tion in the Canal Zone and for the real value of agree¬ 
ments in tbe future, for the honouring of agreements 
in their entirety and not of arbitrarily selected clauses, 
'this grave account has not yet been settled and there 
IS no reason why we should be in any hurry to 
Ignore it." 

Mrs. Meir said Israel was interested in advancing the 
talks on peace, which, it is hoped, wiU develop into 
direct discussions between ourselves and the Arab states 
and will end in the conclusion of peace treaties. “More¬ 
over, we are alive to the desire of many in the wf»ld 
to see the talks renewed in the hope of bringing peace 
nearer. But I must make it clear that in all the ap¬ 
proaches to us no arrangements have been proposed so 
far whidi the Government could regard as satisfying 
our demand for the correction of the violations, and 
conditions have not yet been created whidh conld Justify 
a change in (he Government’s decision to suspend fae 
talks under the auspices of Ambassador lairing.’* ffiie 
added: 

“Accordingly, we have to do all we can Cor the crea¬ 
tion of such conditions. On ffiis subject we are con¬ 
tinuing our dialogue, mainly wifii (he American 
Government.” 

She said Israel continues to observe the cease-fire 
“and we hope that it will continue even after the 90 
days and will bring an end to the war. We regard the 
cease-fire as a continuation of the agreement reached 
between all the parties on August 7, a logical and bind¬ 
ing outcome of the Security Council’s cease-fire resolu¬ 
tions of June. 1967.” 

She said she “would advise the new President of 
Egypt and the Commander of its army not to repeat the 
misukes of the past — mistakes that the Egyptian army 
and people have dearly paid for.” 


$ 



Two resolutions compared 


The reaoluiion on the Middle East adopted by the United Nations 
General Aaaembly on November 4, while purporting to support 
Security Council Resolution 243, passed on November 22, 1967, 
deviates irom it in several important respects. The Assembly reso¬ 
lution, wMdh, according to the UN Charter, bears the character of 
a recommendation, was drafted by Egypt, one of the major partis 
in the dispute, though sponsored by several Asian and African States. 
It was supported by 57 out of close on 120 member-States: 16 voted 
against, 39 abstained, 8 did not take part in the vote, and 7 were absent. 


ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 

(November 4, 1970.) 


The General Assembly, 

Seriously concerned that the continuation of 
the present grave and deteriorating idtuation in 
the Middle East constitutes a serious threat to 
int«-national peace and security. 

Determined that no territorial acquisition re¬ 
sulting from the use or threat of force shall be 
recognized. 

D^loring the continued occupation of the 
Arab tea-ritories by the armed forces of Israel 
since June 5, 1967. 

Seriously concerned that Security Council Re¬ 
solution 242 (1967) d: November 22. 1967. which 
was unanimously adopted and which provides for 
a peaceful settlemrac of the situation in the 
Middle East, has not been yet implemented. 

And since it studied the questiem of the situa- 
tiem in the Middle East, 

1. Reaffirms the inadmissibility of the acquisition of 
territories by force and consequently territories 
thus occupied must be restored. 

2. Reaffirms that the establishment of a just and 
lasting peatx in the Middle East should include 
the application of both the following principles: 

(a) Withdrawal of Israel armed forces from territories 
occupied in the recem coid|tiet. 

# Xb) Twedination of all claims*^ states of belligerency 

.. aMiret^iect for and acknowledgement of the sove¬ 


reignty, territorial integrity and political independ¬ 
ence of every stale in the area and their right to 
live in peace within secure and recognized boun¬ 
daries. free from threats or acts of force. 

3. Recognizes that full respect for the rights of the 
Palestinians is an indispensable element for the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace in the 
Middle East. 

4. Urges the speedy implementation of Security 
Council resolution 242 (1967) of November 1967, 
which provides for the peaceful settlement of the 
situation in the Middle East in all its parts. 

5. Calls upon the parties directly concerned to in¬ 
struct their representatives to resume contact with 
the special representative of the Secretary-General 
in order to enable him to carry out at the earliest 
possible date his mandate for the complete imple¬ 
mentation of the Security Council resolution. 

6. Recommends to the parties that they extend the 
cease-fire for a period of three months in order 
that they may enter into talks under the auspices 
of the special representative of the Secretary- 
General with a view to giving effect to Security 
Council Resolution 242 (1967). 

7. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the 
Security Council within a period two months, 
and the General Assembly as appropriate, on tlm 
efforts of the special representative and on tm 
implementation of Security C^ouncil Resolution 
242 of 22 November 1967. 

8. Requests the Security Council to consider if neces¬ 
sary making arrangements under the relevant arti¬ 
cles of the Charter to ensure the implementation 
of its resolution. 






SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 

(November 22, 1967) 

The Security Council, expressing its continuing 
concern with the grave situation in the Middle 
East, emphasizing the inadmissibility of the 
acquisition of territory by war and the need to 
work for a just and lasting peace in which every 
State in the area can live in security, emphasizing 
further that ail member States in their accept¬ 
ance of the Charter of the United Nations have 
undertaken a commitment to act in accordance 
with Article 2 of the Charter; 

1. Affirms that the fulfilment of Charter principle 
requires the establishment of a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East which should include 
the auplicatiun of both the following principles: 

(I) Withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from terri¬ 
tories occupied in the recent conflict; (11) Termi¬ 
nation of all claims or states of belligerency and 
respect for and acknowledgement of the sove¬ 
reignty, territorial integrity and political independ¬ 
ence of every State in the area and their right to 
live in peace within secure and recognized boun¬ 
daries free from threats or acts of force; 

2. Affirms further the necessity (a) for guaranteeing 
freedom of navigation through international water¬ 
ways in the area, (b) for achieving a just settle¬ 
ment of the refugee problem, (c) for guaranteeing 
the territorial inviolability and political independ¬ 
ence of every State in the area, through measures 
including the establishment of demilitarized zones. 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to desisnate a spe¬ 
cial representative to proceed to the Middle East 

|§ to establish and maintain contacts with the States 
concerned in order to promote agreement and 
assist efforts to achieve a peaceful and accepted 
settlement in accordance with the provisions and 
principles in this resolution: 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to. report to the 
S^rity Council on the progress of the efforts 
of the Special ^presentative as soon as possible. 


It will be noted dwt, while the 1967 Security C^ouncil 
resolution : 

(1) Calls, in its preamble and Srst clause ior the 
establishment of a “just and lasting peace”; 

(2) Requests the Secretary-Certerafs representa¬ 
tive (Ambassador Jarring) to “promote agree- 
Boeni and assist efforts to achieve a peaceful 
and accepted settlement”; 

(3) Mentions Israeli withdrawal from territories 
occupied (not “the territories” or “all terri¬ 
tories”) only in conjunction with other princi¬ 
ples; 

(4) Affirms the necessity tor tree passage in inter¬ 
national waterways, a just settlement ot the 
refugee problem, and guarantees tor the terri¬ 
torial inviolability and political independence 
ot every state in the area. 

The recent Assembly resolution, on tihe other hand t 

(1) Does not specifically call for the establishment 
ot peace, but only refers to the term in pass¬ 
ing; 

(2) Calls tor Ambassador Jarring to be enabled 
“to carry out his mandate tor the complete 
implementation oi the Security Coundl resolu¬ 
tion” although no such mandate is conferred 
by the resolution, which can only be “implm- 
mented” by agreement between the parties on 
all matters; 

(3) Calls tor Israeli withdrawal, specifically or by 
implication, tour times on three occasions 
as a categorical demand, without reference to 
the conclusion ot peace; 

(4) Ignores the question of free passage and 
substitutes tor a “settlement ot the reiugse 
problem” “the rights ot the Palestinians” — a 
formula that could be used to justify the ter¬ 
rorist organization^ demands tor the liquida¬ 
tion of the State of Israel. 
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From ‘The Observer” London, 15 November 1970, 


ANATOL DEKATOV is a jew. For 
16 years, since the age of 12, he 
had been trying to leave Russia. 
After one attempt to escape he 
was jailed for two years. Last 
month, suddenly, he was granted 


an exit visa. Four days later he 
boarded a plane for London. The 
story he tells here is an indica¬ 
tion of continuing change in the 
Soviet Union. At the same time as 
he was being allowed to leave. 


fellow-jews were being actively 
persecuted by the authorities. This 
was revealed in a moving appeal 
that has been smuggled out of 
Russia and was published in the 
West recently. 


HOW I BOT OUT OF RUSSIA ' 

— Anatol Dekatov 


“The Soviet Aeri^ot Tupolev jet takes four hours to 
do the trip from Moscow Airport to Heathrow. They 
were the longest four hours I ever lived. It was 
3 November 1970 and this was my seventh attonpt to 
get out of Russia. 

At Heathrow passport control I had no passport to 
present. AH I had was a slip of paper with a photo¬ 
graph. On the paper was written in Russian: 

Exit Waa mraibar 230956. Issued in Moscow by the 
Mitdsiry oi the Interior ot the USSR on 30th October 
1970 to Anatoie Dekatov, stateless, bound ior Israel 
with a view to permanent settlement. Valid until 4th 
November 1970. 

A man from Moscow bound for Israel? The Soviet 
authorities allow Jews to go to Israel? Is it possible? 
How could they have let you out? Don't they keep 
everybody in by force? Will they let a young Jew go 
to Israel, with which they have no diplomatic relations? 

The only answer I can give to such questions is ‘Well, 
they did. They just gave me the visa and told me to 
dear out as soon as possible.’ A very simple answer. 
And yet it all started many years ago. 

As far back as 1 can remember Russia has been 
a foreign country. I don’t recaU when I began to 
feel like this: I was born in Chelyabinsk, in the Urals; 
I was brought up in Moscow; I went to the same sort 
of school as all other children in the Soviet Union. 
But from the age of 12 1 was firmly convinced that 
Russia was not for me. 

1 must have been about five or six years old when 
I first heard about the horrors of capitalism. 1 didn't 
believe the horrors. I sympathised with the capitalists. 
Then at sdiool when 1 was taught Soviet history, 1 
often found myself on the wrong side. A school report 
summed me up at the age of nine; ‘Clever, capable, 
but has no respect for the sacred — 1 am afraid for 
bis future.’ This astute analysis didn’t affect my life 
at school, didn’t in fact, affect me in any way. Neither 
then nor later did I really suffer from being a Soviet 
citizen. 

The truth was I wasn’t a rebel. I didn’t want to 
change the regime. I was just alien, someone who did 
not care about Soviet society and who therefore never 
said or did anything likely to provoke the wrath 
of the authorities. Tlie only time I trespassed against 
the virtuous Soviet code was wbmi I tried to leave 
the country. But that crime 1 committed several times. 

I was 12 when I made my first attempt. With an¬ 
other boy from my class 1 got on a train to Odessa, on 
the Biadt Sea. The plan was to jtow away on a foreign 
e^ip. We never got to Odessa, Xt a little station some- 
the Ukraine a policeman became suspicious 


of two unaccompanied children without travel docu¬ 
ments. 

It was five years before I tried again. 

My next plan was a long-term one. Knowing 1 
wasn’t going to stay in the USSR for ever, 1 began 
teaching myself a language which would be more use¬ 
ful to me m the future than Russian, I chose English. 

I read what 1 could get hold of. the classics, thrillers, 
the ‘Daily Worker.' I listened to the radio, British. Ame¬ 
rican, even Radio Australia. As long as it was in 
English the authorities didn't jam it. Also I read the 
English Bible. And this was very important for me. 

It made me a Jew. 

I finished school in the summer of 1959, at which 
point my only ambition was to perfect a plan for 
getting out. But this, I decided, would lake me another 
year. In the meantime I had to do something: every¬ 
body in the Soviet Union has to do something or they 
get deported to Siberia. 1 chose to be a student. As a 
student I would have plenty of time to plan. I was 
admitted as a civil engineering student to the Moscow 
Road Construction Institute in the autumn of 1959. 

It was eight years before I graduated. For one reason 
and another, and more particularly because of my 
ob.session with quitting the country, my studies were 
interrupted. 

The first interruption happened in April 1960. A 
boy I knew, 17 years old like myself, was a Komsomol 
member. He decided to convert me to the true faith, but 
after a short talk revised his opinions dramaticallv and 
agreed to try to escape with me. We took a holiday in 
the Caucasus and, pretending to be tourists, sneaked 
through the vineyards in the general direction of the 
Turkish frontier. It was still about .30 miles off when 
the guards spotted us. 1 spent my eighteenth birthday in 
the local office of the KGB. 

1 don’t suppose they believed us when we said we had 
lost our way. But they let us go. 

There were several other failures after that — the 
Caucasus again, the stowaway plan again, an attempt 
to get into Romania. The one which came nearest to 
succeeding was a plan I put into effect in Mav 1%2, 
which involved making my wav from Romania into. 
Yugoslavia, and from Yugoslavia crossing into eithei# 
Iti^ or Austria. 

To prepare for this I gave myself a crash course in 
Romanian. I managed to cross the Soviet-Romanian 
border without incident, and then travelled over Roma¬ 
nia by train, being taken as a native because of my 
crash course. For 35 miles I walked. Yugoslavia was 
only 200 yards awav. Then it happened. I stumbled 
upon a border guard’s ambush and after a short in- 





vestigation I was handed over to the Soviet authorities. 

Back in Moscow I was put on trial. 

To begin with the charge was high treason. Trying to 
escape from the Soviet Union was considered treason, 
and if convicted you could be sent to prison for a 
minimum of 10 years. Or you could be put to death. 
But crimes punishable by death permit an accused in 
Russia the free services of a defence latvyer. My law¬ 
yer. He was a man in his fifties, by chance a Jew, 
very sympathetic with the poor boy who had got into 
such a mess. According to him my only hope of avoid¬ 
ing the death penalty was to plead insanity, 

^y then T had already been under arrest for a whole 
)%r, and 1 had not wasted my time. Every criminal 
in every penal system learns a little about the law. 
From having spent three months in the Serbsky Insti¬ 
tute of Criminal Psychiatry in Moscow, during the 
investigation of my crime, T had learned quite a lot. 
I had learned for instance that 10 years’ imprisonment 
was preferable to an indefinite sentence to a lunatic 
asylum. I discovered that once the investigation was 
over 1 had the right to read the Strviet Penal Code, 
and in the month between the end of the investigation 
and the trial I learned it almost by heart. 

With this behind me 1 decided to conduct my own 
defence and told my nice, sympathetic lawyer that the 
best thing he could do for me was not to interfere. 

The indictment was read out. It was described how 
from childhood 1 had been trying to get abroad to ioin 
the enmies of the Soviet Union and fight Communism, 
both in the motherland and throughout the world. 

I made fun of it. The details of the indictment didn’t 
fit one another. It was contradictory, but more than 
anything it was ridiculous. I invited the court to read 
it again and observe how ridiculous it was. 

'Bat why did you sign it?' 

*How could I argue with an investigating officer who 
could write such an indictment. Besides, he was in 
a hurry, he wanted to go on leave.' 

‘But you did cross the irontier. And not only once. 
Why did you do it? 

‘I just wanted to have a giMid holiday.’ 

'The evidence says you were not a member oi the 
Komsomol at your institute. Why did you evade social 
activities?’ 

There wasn't much social activity to evade. The 
Komsomol wasn't active. 

At the end of mv trial, along with my sentence, the 
court passed a special resolution calling on the Komso¬ 
mol of the institute to step up its activities. 

Prom the fiist complacent acceptance of the indict¬ 
ment, the court — consisting of a judge and two junk¬ 
men — began to feel uncomfortable about it, and with 
a certain relief changed the charge from high treason 
to a simple tran-sgression of the frontier laws, commit¬ 
ted ‘without evil intent.’ 

J was sentenced to two vears’ imprisonment, but the 
1.1 months I had already been in custody were taken 
into account. After a short time in a transfer iaji I 
went to a labour camp on the shores of Lake Baikal 
in Siberia for smneihing over half a year. 

Life wasn’t so bad there. But for a bit longer the 
big dream of getting out of Russia had to be post¬ 
poned. 

^ It was November 1964 when I was released. Without 
*nv precise ideas yet. I started thinkipg all over again of 
bow I was to escape. 

And here a new factor came into play. 1 was born 
a Jew. but like most Russian-born Jews of mv age, 
I was given no Jewish education. I knew I was a Jew 
only from the attitude of others. Mv parents died when 
T was five, and my foster parents, anxious to guarantee 
my future and give me a better career, had me entered 
on my identity card as being of ‘Russian,’ not ‘Jewish,’ 


nationality. This was much practised by Jews at the 
time, but the practice didn’t work. No matter what 
was written on your identity card, you were still treated 
as a Jew. 

But although my Jewishness made little impact on 
mo in my early youth, there were moments when I 
was curious about my origin. Why was a Jew different 
from everyone else? Deep inside me 1 always felt a 
kind of nostalgia whenever something remindra me of 
Jewish historv, Palestine, or Israel. And this is where 
the English Bible came in. It gave me a notion of 
Judaism and it made me want to learn Hebrew. 

By sheer chance one of my Jewish friends found an 
old American Hebrew textbook in his house. This was 
my opportunity. From that beginning in 1966 I began 
to read avidly all Hebrew books I could lay my hands 
on. Hebrew became my native language. It gave me the 
sense of national belonging I had never had. I felt 
no longer a rootless citizen of the world, but a son 
of Israel. 1 had a people and wa.s proud of them, this 
small nation which survived millennia of exile and 
retained its immortal spiritual values, and now. having 
returned to the land of its fathers, was building u 
homeland from the ashes of destruction and desolation. 

Now the way was clear for me — T am an Israeli 
and mv home is the Land of Israel. In my contacts 
with other Jews I tried to find some spark of national 
consciousness and to fan it into the flames of Zionism. 
All 1 could find was fear. 

Then it was June 1967. The victory of the tiny 
Jewish State sent a thrill through the hearts of the 
Jews in Russia, as it did. T suppose, for Jews all over 
the world. Manv. and esoeciallv the young, realised 
their Jewish identity for the first time. 

Some went as far as applying to the Soviet authorities 
for permission to go to Israel, though many did not 
know this was lesal or possible. The anti-Israeli cam- 
pa<en in the Soviet mass media onlv served to spread 
still further Zionist feeling among the Jews. 

Having learned of the possibility of applying to the 
Soviet authorities for permission to leave for Israel, 
I immediately started action. Since I had no relatives, 
there or elsewhere, so I got my invitation from the 
Israeli Government in accordance with the country’s 
Law' of Return, .under which all Jews, no matter where 
they are born, have the right to enter Israel and settle 
there. 

Last December I handed all the relevant documents 
to the Soviet Visa and Registration Department, with 
a request for an exit visa. 

The next thing to do was change my job. T had 
been working as an engineer, supervising on a build¬ 
ing site for 120 roubles a month fa cheap suit costs 
about 60 roubles). But as a professional worker I was 
exposed to pressure from the authorities. As a cenn- 
mon worker I would be less vulnerable. I went to work 
in a bakery, unloading bread vans and washing the 
floor for a wage of 70 roubles a month. 

In Mardt this year I got the replv to mv request for 
a visa and, as in most such cases, it was No. But the 
situation was not the same. It was changing. The Jews, 
formerly silent and resigned, now began In raise their 
voices. 'Thev were claiming the right to live in their 
national homeland, the State of Israel. Getting no 
satisfactory answer to their demand, thev began to write 
to the United Nations and to the outside world. The 
‘Jewish Question’ in the US.SR now became urgent. 
The movement for going to Israel, started by a few. 
was becoming a widespread phenomenon, and especially 
among the young. 

I wanted to spread the movement still further, so 
I started teaching Hebrew. I put up an advertisement 

Continued on back cover 
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Agricultural exhibition 
for ^West Bank’ farmers 

Agricultural exhibitions were held recently for 
West Bank farmers of A1 Bira and Ein Sinia. 
A1 Bira. north of Jerusalem, is a region which 
is hilly and grows mainly olives, hgs and other 
fruits. Both exhibitions were organised by the 
Israel Ministry of Agriculture. 


Arab visitors want 
to stay on "West Bank" 

Over fifty thouiiand Arabs living in Jordan 
have been spending summer holidays with 
friends and relations in Judea and Samaria by 
permission of the Israeli authorities. Several 
thousand failed to return before the September ♦ 
15 deadline, preferring to remain until the fight¬ 
ing stopped in Jordan. Among those who 
returned home only at the end of October 
were the wife and children of Ibrahim Bakr, 
a leading member of the Palestine I.iberation 
Organization’s Central Committee. 

Some 400 of the “summer visitors" were 
still trying to avoid returning home at the 
end of October. Many of them hoped to stay 
on the west bank of the Jordan for good. A 
Military Government source confirmed that 
the authorities were reviewing applications 
fi>r .settlement in Judea and Samaria. The 
uncertain situation in Jordan was given as the 
reason behind the applications in most cases. 
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ARAB YOUTH LEARN TRADES 

Some 200 Arab boys and girls from Jeru¬ 
salem are enrolled at the vocational high 
school run by the Ministry of Labour and 
the Jerusalem branch of the Working and 
Student Youth Association. Among subjects 
taught are carpentry, metal-work, and motor 
mechanics. The girls are taught sewing and 
handicrafts. 
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Dayan meets Gaza Arab farmers 


Defence Minister Mushc Dayan spent over two 
hours discussing agricultural problems with a dele¬ 
gation of local Arab farmers and fishermen at the 
offices of the Gaza Military Government recently, 
f The meeting lasted over two hours. 

The Minister told Israeli and foreign journalists 
that he had come to Gaza to discuss economic 
questions and see what can be done to improve 
economic conditions in the Strip. Neither side in 
the discussion, he said, had touched upon political 
issues. 

Mr. Dayan displayed his usual brevity in fielding 
questions from foreign pressmen. 

"What about the missiles along the Canal?” 
“No comment.” 

“What about the West Bank?” “T hope they 
will buy more fi.sh from the Gaza Strip.” 

As regards the Gaza citrus growers, the Minister 
said that they had three advantages over their 
Israeli counterparts: 1. They can sell their products 
to countries behind the Iron Curtain; 2. They can 
sell their products to Jordan; 3. The Mini.ster of 
Transport is making arrangements for setting up 
port facilities in Gaza so that ships will be able 
to load directly there. 

Fishermen’s Problenn. “With the fishermen, the 
solution is less simple.” Mr. Dayan said. “For 
security rea.sons they can only spend up to 48 hours 
at sea. Before the war they had a 2()-mile limit 
for fishing rights; now they are restricted to six 
miles off-shore. In additton. Israeli fishemw'’ 
object to them marketing their catches in Israel. 
But arrangements will now be made for them to 
sell to the West Bank.” 

“I think.” the Minister said, “the delegation of 
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fishermen was only partly satisfied. “The date 
growers, on the other hand, sold their crop of 
S.tXX) tons at higher prices than last year,” he said. 

Mr. Dayan said that considerable progress had 
been made in improving the conditions of life in 
Gaza. “With the beginning of the citrus season. 
10.0fK) Gazans will be employed in Israel, he 
explained. “We do not differentiate between the 
refugee.s and other Gazans. 

“Every refugee who wants to work can find 
employment. We have improved medical services, 
and provided them with water and electricity m 
the camps. Wc do not ycrt have an anwer to the 
refugee probltan; but, within our limitations we 
have taken big strides forward." 
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II you had mentioned Israeli 
dance, say, about ten years ago, very 
few people anywhere would have 
thought you meant anything more 
than folk dance. 

There was, of course, the Israel 
National Opera Ballet, but it was 
neither of the standard nor the sig¬ 
nificance to make much impact. The 
famous Inbal Company, dedicated 
to Yemenite ballet, only emphasised 
that Israelis were exploring folk 
sources for their dance. A few 
studios continue sturdily to train 
dancers, and occasionally, to stage 
performances — mostly end-of-term 
shows. For the rest, Israel dance was 
folk dance, primarily the “hora”. 

So when Jonathan Karmon travell¬ 
ed the world with his Karmon 
Israeli Dancers and when Rina 
Nikova (earlier than that) travelled 
Europe with her Yemenite Singing 
Ballet, and later even brought a 
group dancers to South Africa for 
the international Folk Dance Fes¬ 
tival in Bloemfontein, that was ail 
in the image of Israeli dance. 

Israelis still dance the "hora" — 
but the dance picture has altered. 
Indeed, the whole character of Israel 
dance has now changed. When Israeli 
companies now go abroad, it is not 
specifically with folk dance (if at all). 



A Kibbutz dance by 
tbu Hapeei Dance Troupe. 

The Karmon company has changed 
its name, so that it is now self-styled 
"Music Hall”. The Inbal dancers re¬ 
flect a genuine section, but now only 
a section of Israeli ballet. Little com¬ 
panies have sprung up and given a 
a new direction to Israel dance. 

Hw biggest development has been 
brooght about by two companies both 
of vmidh owe their origin to Baro- 
neas Batsheva de Rott^ild, who 
aetfM hi Israel in 19S8. A biologist' 
by trkinii^t <at the -Sorbonoe), 
hf a dWjW at heart. Wl»n ‘Tier 
lamiypiia to New York from Paris 
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during the Nazi occupation of France, 
she carried on her scientific studies 
(at the Columbia University) but 
sought some artistic and emotional 
relosse. She found it in the studio 
of Martha Graham. 

Batsheva (originally Bethsabee) de 
Rothschild not only studied dance 
but travelled with the Martha Graham 
company on its world tour — as 
wardrobe mistress! When the com¬ 
pany came within reasonable distance 
of Israel, she used her influence to 
achieve inclusion of Israel in the 
itinerary. The result was a resound¬ 
ing-success. Martha Graham’s com¬ 
pany came twice more to Israel. She 
herself has been here many times 
more. But something else also hap- 
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pened. Batsheva de Rothschild decid¬ 
ed to settle in Israel, and once there, 
she decided to found a dance com¬ 
pany. This was in addition to the 
many projects, scientific and artistic, 
that she was already sponsoring. A 
new day dawned for ballet in Israel. 

Israelis who had gone abroad to 
study and dance were now attracted 
back. Moshe Efrati, for instance, who 
^nt several years in the Martha 
Graham studios in New York, be¬ 
came a founder-member of the Bat¬ 
sheva Dance Company. Today he 
is one of its mainstays — as dancer 
and choreographer. 

Based in Tel Aviv, the company 
dedicated itself to modern dance. 
Because Martha Graham was the 
artistic adviser and gave permission 
for the company to present her bal¬ 
lets, it was largely a Oraham-^pe 
ballet company, at first. It has since 
widened its scope. 

Some of the world’s great choreo- 
uraiUters came to rehearse their bal- 
letk and fashion new ones for the 
Batsheva Dance Comply —- Jose 
Limon, Jerome Robbins, Norman 


Morrice, Tally Beatty, Glen Tetley. 
Members of the company — Rina 
Schenfeld, Linda Modes, Rena Gluck 
as well as Moshe Efrati — tried 
themselves out as choreographers. In 
fact, the company became a thorough 
repertory company. Two years ago 
it made its first European tour. It 
has made two more since. The suc¬ 
cess was beyond all expectations. 

New' York dancer-choreographer 
Norman Walker told me: “EveryoM 
in Europe is talking about it — “ 
Berlin, in London”. He has since 
come to take up the artistic direction 
for a year. The Batsheva company 
will pay its first visit to the U.S.A. 
at the end of this year — in 
December. 

Meanwhile, Batsheva de Roths¬ 
child had gone a step further. She 
realised the need of a “school” to 
"feed” a company. This is a logical 
nece.ssity in any serious dance pro¬ 
ject, not only for big companies like 
the Royal Ballet. 
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Then the Baroness met Jeanette 
Ordman, a South African ballerina 
who had come to Israel “to take a 
look around." 

Jeanette Ordman became director 
of the studios. She insisted on strmig^ 
classical ballet foundations as wdll and 
modem movement. Because she was 
primarily a classical ballerina, she 
went to the Martha Graham studios 
in New York to take intensive 
courses in “modem" dance. She 
came back to dance and choreograph 
for the Batsheva company. Soon, 
however, she and Batsheva de Roths- 


child saw the need for another 
company. 

The Batsheva company was — and 
still is — a soft-shoe and barefoot 
company. Jeanette Ordman aimed at 
a blend of this with classical (and 
therefore toe-shoe) dancing. Her stu¬ 
dios were geared to this object — but 
there was little outlet for the results. 
A new company was the answer, 
'^e Bat-Dor company came into be- 
iHg in 1968, with Jeanette Ordman as 
principal dancer and artistic director. 

The progress of the Bat-Dor Dance 
Company has been fantastic. Despite 
some local eyebrow-raising (one 
pressman even asking, “Do we need 
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so nrtany companies?”), it has built 
up its standards, its following and its 
repertory. Anthony Tudor, Job San¬ 
ders, Peter Wright. Rudi van Dantzig, 
Benjamin Harkarvy, Lucas Hoving, 
are among the famous names that 
have added to the Bat-Dor repertory, 
under their personal guidance. 

In June this year, the company 
made its first overseas tour — to 
Italy and Malta — and met with en¬ 
thusiasm and acclaim. Jeanette Ord¬ 
man was compared in Rome with 
Martha Graham and Doris Hum¬ 
phrey. In July, the Bat-Dor took 
part in the Israeli Festival, the only 
other dance company this year in 
the Festival being the Ballet Rambert 
from Britain. Next year, the com¬ 
pany will go to take part in the 

t ome Festival and to dance also in 
ngland. Among its projects, besides 
the new studios it has already moved 
into, is a theatre on the premises for 
the company and the school. 

So far, there has not been-much 
that is specifically Israeli in the 
choreographic themes of the reper¬ 


tory of either the Batsheva or the 
Bat-Dor company. Norman Walker 
created "Three Psalms” for Bat-Dor 
and Jose Limon recreated “The 
Exiles” (an Adam-and-Eve theme) for 
Batsheva — but only the impulse 
which prompted them was Biblical, 
not the form. 

Moshe Efrati is groping towards a 
philosophical treatment of Hebraic 
subjects — Cain and Abel in “Sin 
Lieth at the Door,” and Saul and the 
Witch of Endor in “Ein Dor”. He is 
giving his ideas on the old situations 
a contemporary expression not only 
in movement but in costume and 
setting. 

There is no doubt that characteris¬ 
tically Israeli ballets will in time 
emerge from these beginnings. No¬ 
thing can be forced. As one choreo¬ 
grapher put it to me, “Surely every¬ 
thing these companies do is Israeli. 
It is in the vitality, the bodies of the 
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dancers, and how they express what 
they are doing. They make every¬ 
thing their own. Whatever they 
dance becomes Israeli. The themes 
are just incidental, but even those 
will come.” 

Meanwhile other companies are 
feeling their way forward. There is 
the little “Classical Ballet” company 
of about ten dancers, led by Berta 
Yampolsky (formerly of the Royal 
Ballet) and her husband Hillel Mark- 
man (of the Ballet Rambert) — both 
formerly of the Ballet Russc de 


Monte Carlo. These two fine dancers 
also run a studio. 

Hien there is the trendy “Jazz 
Plus” which exploits modern forms. 
South African Zehava Goldfoot (now 
Briscoe) belongs to this group. The 
Jerusalem Contemporary Dance 
Group is also modem in style. Direc¬ 
ted by Hassia Levy-Agron, it is an 
oilshoot of the Dance Department of 
the Rubin Academy of Music. It has 
paid two visits to Italy in the past 
two years. 

The National Opera Ballet still 
works within the framework of the 
National Opera Company, and 
though it has suffered from difficul¬ 
ties in organisation, it has become 
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more adventurous in its programmes. 

In sum, Israeli dance is now an 
art form with an increasing life of its 
own, with developing individuality, 
and with promise of creative quality 
in the future. Perhaps we may not 
see “Swan Lake” or "Giselle” staged 
by an Israeli company. Perhaps such 
ballets will never prove suitable for 
the size or the financial resources of 
Israeli companies. 

What is certain, however, is that 
the Israeli talent for dance is remark¬ 
able. For the time being, too, small 
companies seem ideally suited to its 
means and its temperament. 

Already Americans ate noting that 
Israel has added significantly to the 
repertory companies in the world — 
repertory as distinct from those com¬ 
panies which form themselves round 
one dancer-choreographer, as is the 
most common trend in the U.S.A. 

It may confiidently be stated that 
Israel’s small repertory dance com¬ 
panies are not only among the few 
in the world, but also among the best. 


It 


POET OF RESPONSE 


Courtesy: ARIEL 


Even though Natan Alterman has just gone to his 
eternal rest at the mature age of sixty, one has the 
feeling that he belongs to that select group of the world's 
great poets who died young. Not only because of the 
extraordinary vigour and youthfulness of his poetry 
and the suddenness and shock of his being snatched 
away at the very peak of his powers, but also because 
the whole matter of aging never seemed to belong to 
him. Perhaps it was only his good fortune to live at 
a time when the land and language of Zion were being 
revived. For land and language were very much inter¬ 
woven and a pan of a single endeavour; the magic 

ON THE OPEN ROAD 

Bells in the pasture and whistles 
And a field in the gold till night. 

Green-grown wells and their silence. 

Spaces of mine and road. 

The trees that arose from the dewdrops 
As glass and metal sparkling. 

I'll looking not stop and breathing not stop 
And die and still be walking. 

Translated by Miriam Arad 

THE BRIDGE 

And the bridge said: It was a night of battle. 

I was suspended over a flowing river: 

I bore on my back a man who was pursued, 
and also bore the man who was pursuer. 

My strength did not desert me, 

my foundations did not tremble, 
for 1 took no part in the battle; 

for the living were strangers. 

And when the pursuer 

had caught up with the pursued, 
he stood there on my back 

and blessed me, saying: 

Henceforth, O bridge, 

you are my accomplice in battle. . . 
and I crtrmpled beneath his feet into ihe river, 
n ■ ■ " ■ * 

^' Tronslalsd by Robert friend 


and power of poetry nourished the upbuilding, and a 
poet had the prestige and sometimes even the authority 
of a military commander. ^ 

And like this strange “new" land with its historic 
hills and memory-filled deserts and ruins of ancient 
cities, like buried treasure glittering in the dark, Alter¬ 
man was rich with his own contradictions — forever 
coping with self-made challenges, and full of a poignant 
compassion, heart-tied to the routs of the distant past 
and yet fiercely responsive to his own day and age. 
He felt that the national culture demanded its redemp- 


BEFORE DAWN 

From Cyprus, strewn with ragged tents 
In which a people camped, from the long exile 
In random places, from fragments of communities 
In the West, stubborn in their own ways. 

They were ferried by sea, despatched in great trucks 
Hurrying through towns, deep into 

A strange land of Israel, to 
The olive groves, the dry river bed, the glare 
Of sand dunes and the hills wotched by 
A loud and dusty sun. 

Transported, deposited, called by name 
And, by evening, clambering down hillsides. 
Climbing rocks, cursing mother and God, 

Falling on knees scratched 

With a new script of thorns; in the strange dark 
They heard the Hebrew bark of command, gentile 
To their ears, dealing, unknown to them, 

Deoth at Harel and Ayalon. | 

And before the next dawn, anticipating the light. 
They were pitched into desperate battle 
Falling blind into the dark 
Of a new people and a new land. 

Translated by ZvI Jagendorf 



tion through him and his comrades of the pen, like 
the desert's dumb demand of its settlers, and he was 
suited to the role, at one with his environment in a 
way that would be the envy of many another poet in 
other lands. He jealously guarded the language as it 
grew and was passionately concerned about its needs, 
trying to provide whatever was lacking in tone, humour 
or musicallty. And he proceeded to fill this lack, almost 
as part of a great strategic plan — drawing upon the 
wealth of contemporary folklore, as well as the vast 
*#o of traditional Jewish culture and the artistic crea* 
tions of other peoples. So that his poetry and his 
poetic dramas sing the song of the street and the tavern, 
the smith and the ploughman and the school-girl; it is 
a new kind of lyrical folk poetry without ever demand¬ 
ing anything but the utmost of its reader. 

Thus one of the qualities that distinguished Alter- 
man’s poetry was its authenticity. In his weekly “7th 
Column" in the daily newspaper “Davar" he wrote 


immediate reaction to events of the day in verse and 
in prose. In his later poetic work, Ir Hhiyonah (City of 
the Dove), he tried to give these events — illegal im¬ 
migration before 1948 and the struggle for independence 
— a more profound poetic expression. The result was 
an epic account of the birthpangs of a nation. 

And since genuine poetry breeds more poetry, his 
works stimulated the growth of a whole generation of 
Hebrew poets. The fact that today the professional 
entertainers on the stage, the army dramatic groups, 
the newspaper columnists or the school song-writers, 
all of them make rhymes out of reality “like Alterman” 
is only one of the results; the more lasting effect of 
Alterman's contribution, besides his own immortal 
poems, is the growing body of work by younger poets, 
who have been influenced by him. The following poems 
have been selected from various books by Alterman 
and show the different styles and subject matter of his 
writing. 


Mothers are singing. Mothers are singing. 
A fist of thunder bangs down. 

Strong silence. 

Red-bearded lamps are marching 
in the empty streets in rows. 


THE 

THIRD 

MOTHER 


Autumn mortally ill, weary, inconsolable autumn, 
rain without beginning or end. 

No candle in the window, no light in the world, 

three mothers 

sing. 


I hear one of them say : 

“He was here but yesterday. 

I shall kiss his every fingernail and finger. 

I see a tall ship in a calm day, 
and my son from the topmast hanging." 

And the second one says : 

"My son is tall and quiet. 

I am sewing a holiday shirt for my dear. 

He's walking in the fields. He will soon be here. 
And he holds in his heart a lead bullet." 


And the third mother says with her wandering eyes : 
"No one was dearer or kinder ... 

Who shall weep when he comes if I cannot see? 

I do not know where he finds him." 

And she bathed her eyelashes with weeping. 
Perhaps he is only resting. 

Perhaps in foreign places 

he measures the paths of Your world, O God, 

(Like a wandering monk) with kisses. 



Translated by Robert Friend 



FACTS OF INTEREST 

The Central Bureau of Statistics has published smne 
interesting side-lights on life in Israel. 

In the last year Israel supported 120 museums of 
diiferent types. The most popular type was archaeo¬ 
logy—44. Twenty-two were devoted to art, and 14 
specialized in nature. The.se museums registered 3.S 
million visits during the year 1969/70. 

In addition, some 2 million people visited 27 histori¬ 
cal and archaeological sites throughout the country. 

Close to 30 per cent of the population lived in the 
three main cities at the end of 1969: Tel Aviv 383,OQ2„ 
Jerusalem 283.(XX), and Haifa 215,(XX). About 77% V 
the population live in 49 urban settlements with a popu¬ 
lation of over 10,0(X), and in fact almo.st half of the 
population live in towns with more than S0,(X)0 residents. 



FAROUK’S BEDDIN TENT 

King Farouk of Egypt once made a 
birthday gift of a Royal Bedouin tent, 
to King Abdullah of Jordan (King 
Hussein s grandfather). Shortly after he 
received this gift from King Farouk, 
Abdullah passed it on to a Jewish 
woman from Haifa — Mrs. Pinhas 
Rutenberg, wife of the founder of the 
Palestine Electric Corp. 

Mrs. Rutenberg was then the head 
nurse of the Haifa Maternity Hospital. 
In appreciation for her part in safely 
delivering his wife of eveiy one of their 
sons (one of whom was Prince Talal. 
King Hussein’s father), the Jordan King 
presented her with this tent. For many 
years it stood in the hospital yard and 
was used for the circumcision cere¬ 
monies of approximately 15,{XX) Jewish 
baby boys. Three of these boys are 
today residents of Eilat. Now, the tent 
is the latest attraction in Eilat, Israel’s 
Red Sea Resort. It is to be a restaurant, 
a cafe and a place of entertainment. 


JERUSALEM 
— A UNTIED CITY 

Consul oi Israel, Mr. Yaakov 
Morris, addresi»d 1,500 worship¬ 
pers at the Marthoma Church at 
Santa Cruz on Sunday 23rd Nov¬ 
ember on “Jerusalem — a United 
City.” He was introduced by the 
Rt. Rev, Dr. Mathews Mar 
Athanesius, the Bishop oi Kerala, 
who stressed the love of real 
Christians for the Jewish people. 
“Jerusalem", said the Consul, 
“will never again be divided. It 
is Israers Capital. Superviskm oi 
holy places by their respeej^ 
would safeguard every¬ 
one'# 


THE DEAD SEA COMES TO LIFE 

The E>ead Sea comes to life daily 
with tourists, both foreign and local 
at Ein Fash’ha where bathers, after a 
float on its saline waters, refresh 
themselves in two nearby pure-water 
poofs. These are the springs which 
supplied its famous Essene com¬ 
munity of the First Century Qumran 
where the Dead Sea Scrolls were 
found. 


Quiet reigns on all Israeli frontiers 
and Israelis ond tourists can be 
seen bathing happily and quietly 
in the waters of the pools and 
the Dead Sea. 



*1' 






**Now let's decide who’s the front right at the start .. (—Son FroncUco Chronicle 10-11-70) 
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U.S. OIL FIRM CONTRACTS FOR CLASH IN DAMASCUS 

EGYPTIAN PIPELINE 

“CAIRO (UPl). —The American Mobil Oil Com- , situation in Syria was still not clear last night, 

pany has signed a contract with Egypt for use of the following Friday nights coup by the Defence Minister. 

Suez-Alexandria pipeline, Minister of Petroleum and Air General Hafez al-Assad. Amid reports of a quiet 

Mineral Resources Aziz Sedki said yesterday. purge of the Marxist leadership of his own Bath Party, 

Egypt granted similar rights to Esso, another American travellers arriving in Beirut from Damascus were re- 

itrm. to use the pipeline for a period of 10 years. ported as saying that Gen. Assad had released former 

Mr. Sedki said tne agreement would permit Mobil to head of state Nur e-Din al-Atassi from house arrest, 

£ inp 5m tons of crude per year. Talks were now un- and is in the process of forming a new government. 

r way with four international oil firms for the use of . ..... ... 

the pipeline which, upon completion, will cost S225m. Diplomatic sources in Beirut were quoted by the 

It was planned soon after the 1967 Arab-Israeli war French news agency, AFP, as reporting that Syrian 

and the closure of the Suez Canal. security forces clashed in Damascus yesterday with 

The 207-mile pipeline, which will run from south students protesting against al-As$ad’s coup d'etat. The 

of Suez to a point just west.of Alexandria, is being news agency added that there were other demonstra- 

built by a European consortium, Socia group, which jn favour of al-Assad.” 

comprise 11 ccanpanics mainly from France and Italj. 

•>/eraaa/«in Post 13J1.70 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


That in the year 1968-69, average 
monthly incrnne per family was Rs. 
2,228A, average expenditure Rs. 
2,034/'. Of the average expenditure 
27% went on food; 18% for health, 
education, culture and entertainment; 
13% for housing; 16% for transport, 
cigarettes and services; 10% for 
clothing; 8% for furniture and do¬ 
mestic equipment; 6% for house 
maintenance; and 2% for contribu¬ 
tions, organizational fees, etc. 

That the average monthly savings 
of an urban family in 1968/69 
amonuted to Rs. 162/-. 

That 90% of urban families last 
owned a gas cooker and 94% 
an electric refrigerator (compart^ 
to 38% who owned refrigerators in 
1958). The percentage of urban fa- 
ntilies owning electric washing ma¬ 
chines rose from 10% in 1958 to 
40% in 1969. By 1969 some 50% of 
urban families had telephones in 
their homes. , 

That i^Cracy among the Jewish 
popiilatirm declined from 13% in 
IWI to 10% in 1969. The percentage 
of people with only 8 years of 
a^hooUng dropped from 43% in 1961 
tb' 38,5% in 1969. The proportion 


of people with 9-12 years of school¬ 
ing rose from 35|& to. 39%; and with 
13 years of schomng and more from 
10% to 12.5% i|[>the same period. . 

That in the Arab population of 
Israel from 1961. to 1969 illiteracy 
declined from 49,5% to 38%; those 
with upto 8 yeans of schooling in¬ 
creased from 41% to 48%, and of 
9-12 years of aa|ooling rose from 
7.6%, to 12.4%,.|^ 

' ^ 

That there werh^l4.000 urban wage 
earning familiei|^in 1969 with an 
average of 3.9 p^ons per family; in 
other words the^ was an average of 
2 children and wage earners per 
family. 

That 53% of tile Arab families of 
Israel consisted of 6 persons and 
more, whereas 'only 14% of the 
Jewish families -&ad 4 children or 
more: that the fhverage family in 
Israel consisted ^ 3.8 persons, with 
3.6 persons per fil^ily for the Jewish 
sector and 6 pet^ns per family for 
the Arab sector. % 
f/ 

That in 1%7 tittre were 7.7 marri¬ 
ages per thousar^ of the Jewish po¬ 
pulation; in l%9i,.idiere being 9.0 mar¬ 
riages per thousa^. The birth rate 


rose to 23.4 per thousand in 196% 
the average age of bridegrooms 
1968 was 25 and of brides 22 years 
(the average age of Arab bridi^ro^y 
and brides was similar). In 1968 
there were 2,272 divorces and in 1969 
the figure dropped to 2.212. The 
fertility rate of Jewish wommi in¬ 
creased from 3.36 in 1968 to 3.39 in 
1969; that of Ifiraeli Arab women in 
both 1968 and 1969 was 7.70. 

That in 1%9 .some 7% of the Jew¬ 
ish population was over 65 years old; 
compared to 3.5% in 1948 and 5.3% 
in 1961. 

That in 1968 some 17.7% of the 
world Jewish population of 13.8 mil¬ 
lion were living in Israel. 

That the demographic improvement 
of the Jewish population in Israel, 
which set in several years ago con¬ 
tinued in 1969, when there was a 
growth of 2.5%, constituting the hip¬ 
est rise in the past four years. Inis 
rise was due on the one hand to an 
increase in the birth rate, and on the 
other to a rise in immigration and a 
drop in emigration, which accounted 
for about 35% of the total rise in 
population. The provisional data for 
the year 1970 shows that this tredd 
has continued. 


HOW I GOT OUT Of RUSSIA (conid. from pogo 7] 


selling my services as a teacher of Hebrew, on the' * 
State advertising boards. These are glass-fronted cases i; 
which you find on thany houses in Moscow, advertis-g' 
' ing sudt things *as typewriters for sale and situations^ 
vaciuat. I also tried to put the ad. into two Moscow^;.' 
vmdtly papers. One accepted it. The other, which had'^ 
s lew on the stall, guessed what it was about and turned « 
it down as too risl^. 

Soon 1 had about 30 students, with still more appli-^'^ 
cations to join my class. However, my private Hebrew 
courses djkt not last more than two months. Then T 
iot my exit visa. 

About three o^Bl 0 ck. on the afternoon of 29 October.,.?^ 
1 relived a telephone call from the KGB. Would I ?•: 
come round imfflediately? They wanted to talk to meC 
nbbut,my sMnification to go to Israel- 



nkplained they didn*^ lij 
but maybe they would 

T _e. 


losing "their labout^ 
an exception in my 


I would havis to b^ve. I woul 


^ift^^wlMitd-pUUithed by Yaakov Morris, Coneiilr < 
|ul,,^lGhMlabay, end printed for them by Vi 



have to stop my Zionist activity. 1 would havjs to close 
my Hebrew school. 

1 wasn’t going to close my school, I said. If they 
wanted it closed^ they would have to do. it themselves;. 

They weren’t prepared‘to do that v 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘the best way tb close it is to let me Eo,T 

The next day the civilian visa department telephoned, 
I had five days before my visa exj^red. 

1 left Rusia for good. But many of the Jews aairiens 
to leave the USSR are stiU there, ami (heir pi 
grow. In spite of all the attempts to assupilgtih 
many of them are still spiritual aliettf^^ It 
owe their loyalty tb ^ iState of Isfii^- The o^ 
solution to the Jewish queriion is to fet those wiBifg 
to do so leave the USSR, aiad sooner or later the Soviet 
authorities must omne to thii conclusion. Before diw 
leasn this, however, they mi^t have to pass dnxwun 
« long nnd tortuous corridor of trial and, error. Bui 
iSm is another story.”. 
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political 

scene 



Mrs. MEIR 

urges firm U. S. deterrent 
against Soviets 


"TEL AVIV. — Prime Minister Golda Meir on 28 
November called for a firm American deterrent against 
Soviet imperialism in the Middle East. ’The Soviets 
have to realize that this is not a no*man’s-land, in 
which Israel is entirely alone.” 

The Premier was answering questions at the tradi¬ 
tional luncheon given at Beit Sokolow by the Daily 
Newspapers’ Editors’ Committee on the anniversan of 
the U.N. Assembly iwrtition vote of 1947. The chair¬ 
man, “Lameriiav” editor David Pedahtzur, noted that 
it was also the first anniversary of Mrs. Meir’s re- 
election to office. 


Hie second super-power should realise that the 
strongest power in the world has an interest in the 
Middle East, Mrs. Meir em^asized. She warned that 
Soviet involvement in Egym was deeMning week by 
week, and described how tne Soviet Union now con¬ 
siders^ Egypt as part of its own territory: “Apart from 
the Red Army, little else is missing,” she noted. 

Israel was not making a panic-stricken appeal for 
help to the U.S., for this country has never been in the 
situation where it had to seek tne help of others, even 
tlw beat of its friends, to defend its land, “But Israel 
muM be properly equipped in ordw to defend itself and 
be. fdr any eventuaiby in view, ofvibe massive and 
te^opu^flow of weapons into the’lMnb armouries,” 


DAYAN 
TO VISIT U.S., 



ask more aid ^ 

“Defence Minister Moshe Dayan will go on a diplo¬ 
matic mission to Washington in December, during which 
he is to hold top-level talks with U.S. Administration 
leaders, possibly to include President Nixon. 

It is already known that he will meet with Defence 
Secretary Melvin Laird and with the President’s ad¬ 
viser on national security affairs, Mr. Henry Kissinger. 
Meetings with the President himself, with Secretary of 
State William Rogers and Assistant Secretary of State 
Joseph Sisco, are also likely to be included in Mr. 
Dayan‘s schedule. 

The need for Mr. Dayan’s Washington talks was 
agreed in principle on Friday morning at a meeting 
between Prime Minister Cioida Meir, Mr. Dayan and 
Mr. Rabin. They also outlined the main terms of re¬ 
ference for Mr. Dayan’s talks, and the opportunity 
offered for a testing of the U.S. Administration's reac¬ 
tion to Israel's conditions for the resumption of the 
jarring talks. 

These are expected to include the following four 
main points: 

* U.S. assurance for continued military and economic 
aid to Israel beyond 1971, in addition to the requests 
made by the Prune Minister during her meetings with 
President Nixon in September 1969 and last September. ^ 

* An undertaking by Washington to adopt a firm 
deterrent policy towards the Soviet Union regarding 
the Middle East, in view of the increased Soviet in- 
volvenmnt in Egypt. Such a policy line should include 
assurances that Israel’s position will be given support 
in the Security Council, if need be including a U.S. 
veto in the event the Soviet Union and the Arab states 
attempt to obtain a new interpretation of the Council’s 
November 1967 resolution. 

* Assurances by the U.S. Administration that it will 
not exercise pressure for territorial solutions based on 
the Rogers plan, which could prejudice Israel’s bargain¬ 
ing position for secure borders. 

* The need to reach a new cease-fire agreement 't¬ 
ween Israel and Egypt, to be negotiated through 4 ^ 
good offices of the U.R, which should assure both s^|^ 
of a continued cease-fire in the Suez Canal zone even 
after the current three-month period, due to expire on 
February S. Such a new cease-fire agreement could in¬ 
clude the mutual de-escalation of artillery and other 
forces, along the lines which Mr. Dayan proposed to 
the Cabinet,” 


Jwmaaiwa Post Wi»kly 30-11-70 



EBAN WARNS EGYPT 
ON RESUMING FIRE 

“Egypt needs the cease-fire at least as much as any¬ 
one eke and is not doing Israel any favour by observing 
it. President Sadat’s sabre-rattling threatens Egypt’s 
own position, because if it should decide to resume fire 
it would be hit much harder than it could strike Israel.” 

This warning was soundod recently by Foreign 
Mjjlister Aba Eban when asked to comment on Sadat’s 
stSr.'nent on Monday night that Egypt would not ex¬ 
tend the current cease-fire unless a definite time-table 
is set for Israel’s withdrawal. Mr. Eban was replying 
to questions at a press luncheon given in the Jerusalem 
Journalists Association at Beit Agron. 



The Foreign Minister stressed that Israel would not 
accept any prior conditions for future peace talks, 
neither on a timetable, nor on the contents of such talks. 
The one timetable the world was awaiting was Egypt’s 
announcement of its readiness to make peace with Israel, 
he said, adding that withdrawal could only come within 
an agreement tor lasting peace which would determine 
secure and recognized borders. 

The Foreign Minister said the Government had de¬ 
cided not to formulate any ultinoatum-like conditions 
for the resumption of the Jarring talks, and would 
rather reach a "broad consensus” with the U.S. in the 
face of the blind and total support Egypt gets from 
the Soviet Union. The year 1971 is likely to bo a year 
of negotiations, and the Government hopes that con¬ 
ditions will bo ripe to resume talks, although these arc 
not yet in sight today. 

The question was whether Israel would be able to 
conduct negotiations in an atmosphere free from out¬ 
side pressure, he stressed. It was ako important that 
the other side listen to proposals Israel regards as 

J asonable. Israel must not be placed at the short end 
I an increasing mUitary gap while the talks go on, 
I stressed. 

Mr. Eban stressed that there was nothing in the way 
of talks with Jordan and Lebanon except that their 
governments are apparently not ready to enker into 
negotiations without Egypt. 

Asked about Defence Minister Moshe Dtyran’s forth¬ 
coming visit to the U.S,, Mr. Eban said it was cmly 
natural that a Minister with special government respon¬ 


sibility such as Mr. Dayan bears should conduct talks 
in Washington. This would add weight to the security 
aspects of those points which the Government seeks to 
clarify with the U.S. Administration. 

Regarding Mr. Dayan’s proposals for a possible in¬ 
terim settlement with Egypt before a full peace treaty 
was reached, the Foreign Minister said he would not 
be opposed to such an accord should it prove impossible 
to reach a peace agreement. He stressed, however, that 
the Government’s decision of August 4, accepting the 
U.S. initiative, explicity mentioned withdrawal from 
territories to secuie, recognized and agreed boundaries 
determined in peace agreements. It was such a peace 
agreement which should first be examined in luture 
talks, he said, adding that Israel was getting far more 
support on the question of the nature of peace and the 
need for a complete end to belligerency than on the 
border question. 

Mr. Eban subscribed fully to the Labour Party’s 
“oral statute” on Israel’s future borders, stressing that 
this was based on international precedent one does not 
keep all the areas occupied in a war, neither withdraws 
from all such territories. There were plenty of examples 
of this both in Europe and in South-East Asia, uter 
World War Two. 

As to the possibility of opening the Suez Canal, 
Mr. Eban stressed that none of the Ministers bad raised 
such a proposal in the Cabinet, adding that none of the 
127 U.N. members were likely to support opening the 
international waterway while Israel was sitting on its 
eastern bank or even any part of Sinai. He warned 
against proposals for partial withdrawal from the Canal 
for. say, only 30 kms., because this would only invite 
pressure for a total withdrawal from the present cease¬ 
fire line. As far as Israel was concemra the Canal 
could be opened any day. provided it would also be 
open for Israel navigation with Israel maintaining the 
present cease-fire line until there is a peace agreement. 
But this was highly unlikely, he said. 

■—Jemsmiem Post 2-12-70 


“Freed of distortions, acrimony and abuse, 
treated in a spirit oi mutual respacf and un¬ 
derstanding, the problem oi Jewish and Arab 
rights in Palestine becomes a tractable one. 
Arabs exercise their rights to national existence 
in the sovereign Arab state oi Jordan; ( origi'n- 
ally iour-Hiths oi Palestine — Ed.) the Jews 
in the State oi Israel, 

“The Arabs are tree, oi course, to decide on 
the name, political structure and unity oi 
their state, “However, they cannot claim that 
only their rights are valid, that equal rights 
should be denied to the Jewish people in its 
historic homeland, and that Instead oi finding 
accommodation between the two peoples, the 
rights oi the Arabs should supplant the rights 
oi the Jews". 

YOSEF TEKOAH 
Israel Ambanador to UN 
in his address to the UN Special 
Political Committee on 1-12-70. 
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From “The Observer” London, 22 November 1970, 


The Awakening of Soviet Jewry 


WHAT IS THE SITUATION OF JEWS IN THE SOVIET UNION? DO THEY 
WANT TO GET OUT? THESE QUESTIONS ARE ANSWERED BY 
ANATOL DEKATOV, THE YOUNG JEW WHO ARRIVED IN LONDON 
ON HIS WAY TO ISRAEL AFTER ESCAPING RECENTLY FROM RUSSIA. 


“ONE EVENING last January a six-year-old boy in 
Moscow ran home from his kindergarten in tears. 
‘Mama,* he wept, ‘they called me a Jew! I’m not a Jew, 
I’m a Russian!’ 

Between his sobs, he tumbled out his story. He had 
heard other children using the word Zhid. He had 
used it himself. He had been horrified when every¬ 
one laughed at him — ‘You’re a dirty Zhid yourself,’ 
they had said. 

How could his mother console him? All his life she 
had kept him in ignorance of his origin for fear of 
spoiling his happy childhood. To a Jew in Russia, 
the word Zhid means a coward, a miser, a traitor, 
someone in every way inferior to a person of ‘decent’ 
origin like a Russian or a Ukrainian. Perhaps the 
worst damage it has done has been to persuade Jews 
in the Soviet Union to accept this evaluation of them¬ 
selves. But things are changing. More and more Jews 
are becoming aware of their Jewishness. More and 
more Jews apply to go to Israel. 

What is the situation of the Jew in Russia today? 
Does he really want to leave the Soviet Union? These 
are the questions 1 am going to try to answer from 
years of life in the USSR. 

According to the Soviet authorities 1 am an ‘assimi¬ 
lated Jew.’ For 50 years they have been suppressing my 
culture, my religion. For SO years they have been 
indoctrinating us, trying to cut us off from fellow- 
Jews in the outside world. I am meant to be the 
result — the Jew from whose heart every vestige of 
Jewishness has been eradicated. 

And yet it is precisely the Jews of my generation 
who have brought the old question up again, who 
have publicly claimed to be Jews and who, as such, 
have demanded to leave the Soviet Union and go to 
our real homeland, the Land of Israel. One of the 
most important causes of this Russian-Jewish miracle 
is anti-semitism. 

Almost always the Jews have been outsiders in 
Russia. Under the Tsars Jews were restricted to cer¬ 
tain areas, to rartain occupations. At one point in the 
last century it was decided to remove Jewish boys from 
their background, baptise them bv forcd, and compel 
Acm td do 25 years’ mOitaiy^ service. Later there 
pogroms. 

.4 


In reaction, the Jews became Zionists or revolution¬ 
aries. Trotsky, Radek, Sverdlov, Litvinov, Kaganovich, 
Kamenev, were among the more prominent. 

Everyone expected the 1917 Revolution to settle 
the Jewish question once and for all. Anli-semitism 
was outlawed and books and newspapers were pub¬ 
lished in Hebrew and Yiddish. 

But basically the Soviet solution to ‘the Jewish ques¬ 
tion’ was assimilation. As good Communists, the Bol¬ 
sheviks did nut recognise religion; nor did they con¬ 
sider the Jews a ‘nation,’ in spite of the fact that a 
Jewish department was set up in Stalin's Commis¬ 
sariat of National Affairs. They were merely a trouble¬ 
some ‘ethnic group’ who must be absorbed into the 
great Russian people. 

After nearly 50 years it looked as if this policy 
had succeeded. The Jews had almost lost their national 
consciousness. They were Russian-speaking. Russian- 
educated, Russian-thinking. For many, their Jewishness 
was a misfortune they had been born with, like a 
hump on the back. One of my friends looked Russian 
— broad face, snub nose, heavy features — but he 
came from a wry Jewish family who still spoke Yid¬ 
dish at home, ancf his name, Kogen (in English, Cohen), 
was typically Jewish. Several times he told me. ‘1 wish 
my name ended in “ov’’.’ For a time 1 thought 1 had 
converted him. When I started learning Hebrew he 
started learning Hebrew, too. He had relatives in 
Israel, and perhaps could have got permission to go 
there more easily than I. But he hesitated between 
Zionism and assimilation, and in the end he chose 
assimilation. 

But for the majority, assimilation was not an 
answer, even if they wanted it. There are two sides 
of assimilation, the Russian as well as the Jewish, 
and the Russians did not really want to assimilate the 
Jews. It was no use registering as a Russian. Peorie 
knew you were a Jew. W 

Jews in the Soviet Union are notably among tw 
skilled (it is a tragedy for many Jewish parents if 
their children fail to get hi^er education). Ambitious, 
highly skilled, hard-working, the Jews are comparatively 
pros^ous. I have heard diem make a virtue of this. 
‘I may be a dirty Zhid,’ they say, ‘but I’m on the top 
and the Russians are on the bottom.’ That is not 
quite accurate. You will find Jews staffing hospitals, in 





^hnotogy, it: engineering, even m communications. 
You won’t find them making policy in the party or 
the Government. 

Anti-semitism Ls no longer oilicial as in the days 
of the Tsars, nor is it as cruel. An anti-semitic 
judge may give a convicted Jew a heavier sentence 
than a convicted Russian; possibly a Jew finds it 
harder to be admitted to an educational institution. 
But on the whole anti-semitism in modern Russia is 
expressed on the level of personal relations. When 
1 was supervising on a building site in Moscow, one 
Qfjtoy labourers came up to me. She was a woman in 
h7 twenties. Ts it true that Jews drink babies’ blood 
on the Passover?’ she said. 

Another force that has encouraged the revival of 
Jewishness is a relaxation of the Soviet system. 

Because of universal education, because of access to 
the mass media (however one-sided they may be in 
Russia), people have become better informed and 
therefore more critical. But the authorities’ horror 
stories about the bourgeois, imperialist West (includ¬ 
ing Israel) do not always have the intended effect. Most 
of the people 1 knew formed their impression of the 
outside world from the Soviet radio, television and 
newspapers, and yet many of them still found the 
outside world attractive. 

I particularly remember a young man who had 
tried to defect. Our paths cros.sed in a criminal psy¬ 
chiatric unit where we were both sent so that our 
lack of enthusiasm for the Soviet regime could be in¬ 
vestigated. He spent his spare time drawing visions 
of the fascinating West — jazz drummers drumming 
with human bones, against a background of skyscrap- 
pers. gigantic Coca-Cola bottles, capitalists in top 
hats and gangsters with enormous guns. 

More seriously, many young Jews of my generation 
actually learned to love Israel from the Soviet Union’s 
anti-Israeli propaganda. 

I do not want to suggest that in recent years pro¬ 
test against the regime has been widespread. Dis¬ 
content was fairly general, but it was passive. Old 
attitudes persi.sted. Old fears kept people silent. People 
went on quietly hating Communism, without taking into 
account what Communism had become — true, the 
change was not very radical, but much of the State’s 
Airmer willingness to disregard the law had gone. The 
Soviet rulers were becoming rather particular about 
legality unless, of course, it conflicted seriously with 
their own interests. 

The event which really awakened the Jews of Rus¬ 
sia to their Jewishness was the Six Days’ War of 
June 1967. An old man put it into words for me. 
It was on the Jewish feast of Simhat Torah ('the 
Rejoicing of the Law’) when Jews in Moscow gather 
near the synagogue. That year, in the wake of Israel’s 
victory, the street outside the synagogue was crowded 
with people, and you could feel their pride and hap- 
mness. Most would not talk to one another Or to 
o|pingers. but this old man took the risk. 

‘Now we can be proud of being Jews!’ he said. 

At that point the Russian Jews’ response was largely 
emotion and sympathy. I believe that the fact it grew 
into something else was parfly due to a blunder of 
the authorities. 

To begin with only a few people applied for exit 
visas to go to Israel. Some were old people anxious 


to join their relatives, but to the dismay of the autho¬ 
rities, some were of the younger, ‘successfully assimi¬ 
lated.’ generation. 

A few were allowed to go. Most were not. This was 
the authorities’ mistake, because it let the epidemic get 
a hold. If the Zionists had left then, Zionism might 
have subsided underground again, or even fizzled out. 
The authorities compounded their error by launching 
an anti-Israeli and anti-Zionist campaign. It was this 
campaign which converted many Jews to Zionism: 
before then they had not thought much about it; 
now they became enthusiasts. 

They persisted with their applications, and the 
authorities tried pressure. In the past it had not been 
necessary to say much: with half a century of Soviet 
experience behind them, a simple, ‘We will deal with 
you in another way’ was enough to quench courage. 
Now it failed to work. The Jews still wanted to go to 
Israel, and were prepared to say so out loud. When 
they had exhausted possibilities in the Soviet Union, 
they sent their appeals and protests abroad, to the 
United Nations, lo other governments. 

Interest in Jewish culture and history revived among 
the Jews, people started learning Hebrew again for the 
first lime in decades. They wanted to know everything 
about Israel, about Judaism, they wanted to be Jews 
again. It was spontaneous and it was nationwide. In 
September 1970 I opened the first non-underground 
Hebrew school. 1 had about 30 pupils, men and women 
from different occupations, united only in being young 
and in tbeir desire to learn the language of their 
fathers. 1 have left Moscow, hut the school functions 
still. 

The authorities have a problem. For one thing 
they are torn between opposing tendencies. On the 
one hand they consider Zionism imperialist and bour¬ 
geois — as a KGB man summed it up for me: ‘We 
don’t like either Israel or its policy.’ But on the 
other hand, they are tempted to believe that life would 
be easier for them if the Jews all left. The Jews, they 
believe, are politically unreliable, so why not let 
them go? Then there is the economic argument. The 
Jews are a highly skilled, highly qualified labour force. 
Why should the Russians watch their brains drain to 
the imperialists? 

Hesitating between these different arguments, the 
authorities have been neither consistent nor prudent. 
But I believe that in the end they will have to let 
the Jews go. 

What has been started cannot be stopped, and at¬ 
tempts to stop it only spread it further, introducing 
yet more potential Zionists to Zionism and enrotlinj; 
them in the cause. The Soviet authorities will find it 
impossible to distinguish between the ‘good’ Jew and 
die ‘bad’ Jew', and by indiscriminate reprisals will turn 
impeccable Soviet citizens into disgruntled subversives. 

If, on the other hand, the authorities tolerate Zion¬ 
ism, it will spread more slowly, but it will sprefed. 
More Jews will apply to emigrate, and if they are 
kept in the USSR by force, they will become bimteria 
infecting untouched levels of the Jewish population. 

The authorities have other problems. Other minori¬ 
ties might take courage from the Jews, and this could 
create new difficulties. 

The only solution is to let the Jews go. 1 am not 
sure all Jews would want to leave. But this is for 
the Soviet authorities to deal with.” 


s 



GETTING THE REFUGEE 
FIGURES STRAIGHT 


Anxious about figures often published on the number of Palestinians *in exile', 
Jerusalem Post reporter DAVID KRIVINE made a statistical analysis, and 
arrived at the following conclusion : 


“The Western world, whether sympathetic to Israel’s 
suse or not. accepts without query the assumption 
lat, to quote the “Observer” of September 13, “most 
f Palestine’s Arabs live as not always welcome guests 
t the neighbouring Arab States.” The figure of two 
till ion Palestinian exiles is cited in tn^t eminent 
'eekly. A reader’s letter to “The Economist,” publish- 
d on September 26, states that “fully three million 
alestinian Arabs are living today in exile.” 

It is not surprising that the multinational gangs 
allowing Arafat and Habash should be misnamed 
Palestine guerillas.” If they were really the fighting 
rm of two or three million exiled Palestinians, they 
/ould have put up a very different show from the 
liserable performance of the terrorist organizations, 
whether against Israel (confining their operations en- 
irely to civilians), or against the Jordanian Army (col- 
tpsing totally, despite the support of Syrian regulars). 

The truth Is that most Palestinians are peacefully 
seated in Palestine, i.e., within the area of Israel’s 
dministration. Just how many “exiles” are there 
lutside the cease-fire frontiers? For lack of any autho- 
itative material, I have tried to do the exercise with 
•encil and paper, using the statistical sources available. 

A simple way to start is with the Arab population in 
'alestine in 1948, before it was split up between Israel 
ind Jordan. The most acceptable figure is Dr. Walter 
•inner’s calculation of 1,282,000 — based on Manda- 
ory Government tables for 1944, plus estimates of 
latural increase since then (see his book “How Many 
Refugees?”, MacGibbon and Kee, London, 1960). 

RATE OF INOkEAfiE 

The rate of natural increase under the Mandate was 
t.4S per cent in 1941/42 (the latest reliable figure), 
rhis compares with 1.6 per cent for the Jews of Israel 
oday and over 4 per cent for the Israeli Arabs, who 
lave one of the highest birth-rates in the world. 1 
shall retain for the moment the Mandatory figure fur 
vorking out the Palestinian Arab population outside 
[srael, almost half of whom are refugees. 

According to a study of the Village Statistics in 
Vlandatory Palestine,! tnere were 696,000 Arabs living 
n the territory that later became Israel. About 157,000 
stayed on after Israel’s independence, and 539,300 

led, many before the fighting began. 

Tlify are divided by deatinalion as follows: 

Iraq 5,000 

Letanon 90J)00 

Syria 78,300 

Gaza 1184N)0 

j4H*dan 248,000 


I 


AssamhiB a net natural increase of 2AS per cent 
a year, these nombers shemM have grown as follows 
by tta year 1969: 



8414 

149^ 

130415 

196415 

412483 


U.N.R.W.A. statistics, cited in “The Middle East 
and North Africa” (Europa Publications) give 169^9 
refugees in Lebanon and 152,510 in Syria, which we 
only 15 per cent or so above my figures. The differ- 
enco comes over refugees in Jordan and Gaza. The 
U.N.R.W.A. figure for the West Bank and Jordan 
together is 744,878 — 80 per cent above my estimate, 
despite my assumption of a relatively high birth-rate. 
The U.N.K.W.A. figure for Gaza is 308,231 which is 
55 per cent over my estimate. 

The best evidence that U.N.R.W.A.’s figures are 
inflated is obtained from the census of occupied terri¬ 
tories taken by Israel’s Central Bureau of Statistics in 
September 1967, after the Six Day War. I should make 
an observation here. The Bureau has proved through 
its work over a long period of lime that it is objective 
and accurate, that its techniques are up-to-the-minute 
and its published figures completely reliable (within 
the limits of the statistical methods used). 

DEFINING REFUGEE 

The Bureau defined a refugee as a person who either 
inhabits a refugee camp, or (for those not in camps) 
who belongs to a household of which the head lived 
in Israeli territory before the 1948 war (even if he 
himself was not born there). Among those who did 
not comply with that definition, i.e., who were not re¬ 
fugees, 80,417 (out of 453.294 non-refugees) stated 
they were receiving U.N.R.W.A. assistance. In Gaza, 
43.866 non-refugees out of 142,707 declared them¬ 
selves similarly as receiving assistance from or being 
registered with U.N.R.W.A. 

Let us then continue to use my formula for the 
moment. If we stick to the above-mentioned rate of 
natural increase, the West Bank population (supposing 
all the refugees in Jordan had stayed on the W^est 
Bank) should have been 1,140,000 in 1967. Awording 
to the census made in that year, the population was 
in fact 600,000 (in round figures). Therefore there 
must have been 540,000 Palestinians outside Palestine 
(additional to tho.se in Iraq, Lebanon and Syria), or, 
to bring the figure up to 1969, 569,000. 

It is doubtful whether a person who was an old- 
time lesident of the West Bank, and chose to move 
within the confines of the Hashemite kingdom, out 
of Nablus or Ramallah or the Old Oty to Amman 
or elsewhere, in order to better himself, should be 
considered a Palestinian exile. The same cannot be 
said of the refugees, even though a number of them 
are settled in their new homelands, and would not move 
if they had the opportunity. Assuming nevertheless that 
all Arab refugees outside Palestine are Palestinian 
exiles, then the number of exiles deriving from the Wirt 
Bank should be 275,000 by 1969.2 

Adding the figures together, the Arab refugees in 
Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, the East Bank of the Jordan and 
other territories outside Israel’s current borders should 
total 560,000. We must include those who Mt Israel's 
occupied territories after the 1967 census, which boosts 
the figure up to 600,000. There are West Bank residents 
v^o left in Hussein’s time; their number should have 
swelled to 294,000 by 1969. In Israel itself, including 



East Jerusalem, there are 400,000 Arabs, and in the 
occupied territories another 940,0fKI, making a grand 
total of 2,234,000 — which is a respectable figure in 
these disturbed times, for a population that was 1,282,000 
only 21 years before. The increase comes in fact to 
almost 75 percent. Supposing Britain's population was 
51m. in 1W8, it would have grown to 89m. by 1969 
at that rate of natural increase. 

LARGE UlSPARTTI' 

I am troubled, however, by a disparity between my 
estates and the figures revealed by the CBS census 
iifpGaza. They show 394,424 inhabitants, of whom 
244,983 were refugees (I include half of those appear¬ 
ing under "Origin Unknown” as refugees.) This num¬ 
ber should, according to the ratio of population growth 
I cho.se, have grown to 257,000 by 1969, a figure mid¬ 
way between my estimate and that of U.N.R.W.A. 

Plainly the Buretiu figures (based on the number who 
declared themselves as refugees) must also be an over¬ 
estimate. All the same, let us assume that the birth-rate 
for refugees was higher than 2.45 per cent — suffi¬ 
ciently high to yield the 1967 census result in Gaza. 
1 shall take the simple expedient of blowing up my 
population estimates by .30 per cent all along the line. 
This yields more refugees in Lebanon and Syria than 
U.N.R.W.A. reports, which confirms that my figures 
can hardly be an under-estimate. 


have the following, (ben: 


Iraq 

10,808 

Lebanon 

194,350 

Syria 

169.260 

East Bank and elsewhere 

357,000 

Total 

731418 


In conclusion, the number of Palestinian exiles, i.e., 
persons who left Palestine unwillingly and who set 
themselves today as Palestinian nationals, is something 
between 600.000 and 770,000 (allowing for persons who 
quitted Israel after the 1967 cen.sus). The latter is a 
high figure, presuming a record-making natural in¬ 
crease throughout of over 4 ner cent (a rate that would 
have brought Britain's population up to 115m.!).3 Wc 
presume also that not a single person whose family 
resided in Israeli territory before May 1948 is a 
genuine settler in the countries he inhabits. 

The fact of the matter is that most of the Palestin¬ 
ian Arabs, both resident and refugee, are in Palestine, 
i.e.. in areas controlled at present by the Israelis. The 
Arab population living peaceably (astonishingly so) 
inside Palestine today is 1,350,0(X). The number of 
“exiles” (excluding genuine settlers) is half that figure, 
and not two or three million, as slated in foreign 
papers. The terrorists who bravely lob grenades into 
restaurants, shoot up school buses, and hijack civilian 
aircraft cannot be seen as representing the Palestinian 
nation in exile, becau.SB most of the Palestinian nation 
are not in exile. Two-thirds live in Palestine today. 

M * • • * 

'^D Published by the U.S. Institute of Mediterranean 
Allaira, in 1958. 

2) All refugees in Iordan (412,383) minus those in the 
West Bank, according to CBS census cS 1967 (137^8). 

3) Figures in the Bureau’s latest Statistical Abstract 
(1970) show a current natural increase of 243 per cent 
in the West Bank, and 2.94 per cent in Gaza and 
North Sinai. 



A DIFFERENT 
REFUGEE STORY 

That nearly 700,000 of today's Israelis 
were refugees since 1948 from Arab coun¬ 
tries of West Asia and North Africa? (This 
figure does not include their children born 
in Israel, who outnumber their parents) 
That of these : 

over 36000 are from Egypt 

over 8000 ore from Syria and 

Lebonon 

over 4600 ore from Aden 

over 60000 ore from Yemen 

over 130000 are from Iraq 

over 150000 ore from Libya, Tunisia 
Algeria and Morocco 

THAT 50000 of the Yemenite Jews come 
by special airlift in 1949-1950. 

THAT 100000 of the Iroqi Jews come 
by special airlift in 1950-1951. 

THAT the majority of these Jews left os 
Q result of the Arab wars against Israel and 
the repressive measures against them — 
because they were Jews ! 

THAT most of their private and com¬ 
munal property was seized by the Arab 
Stoies. 

THAT Israel granted them citizenship 
upon arrival. 

THAT today they all have jobs, homes, 
security and are proud, confident citizens 
of Israel. 

THAT this massive effort of resettlement 
was mode without any UN assistance. 

THAT two thirds of the cost of this 
absorption was borne by the Israeli popu¬ 
lation itself: the remaining third was either 
donated or loaned to Israel by world 
Jewry. 




COME ALL YE 
FAITHFUL... 


This December as in so many years past, 
the devotions of millions of Christians around 
the world wrill be turned toward Bethlehem, 
the site of Jesus’s Nativity. Here, in this little 
town in the hills of Judea, just a few miles 
from Jerusalem, stands one of the holiest and 
oldest churches in Christendom, the Church 
of the Nativity, built over the grotto where 
Mary gave birth to Jesus. 

The Church of the Nativity was constructed 
by Constantine the Great at the request of his 
mother. Queen Helena, who made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land in 326 AD. The church fell 
into decay but it was completely rebuilt in 
the 6th century by Justinian the Byzantine 
emperor. Over the centuries there have been 
changes, alterations, and repairs as well as 
the addition of another church and three 
monasteries Franciscan, Greek and Armenian. 
The impression that these buildings convey is 
that of a massive, unadorned medieval strong¬ 
hold 

The simplicity and strength of the structure 
is appropriate though. Tt suggests not only 
the simplicity and humbleness of Jesus’s birth, 
but the importance that the Church of Nati¬ 
vity has assumed as a centre of study and 
pilgrimage. It was here that St. Jerome in the 
4th century was to translate the Old Testament 
into the Latin or Vulgate version. 

Flanking the Church of the Nativity is the 
Church of St. Catherine. At this church 
Roman Catholics hold their religious cere¬ 
monies at Christmas time. The Protestants 
hold their services at Shepherd.s’ Field just 
outside Bethlehem, while the Anglican Bishop 
holds services in the court of the Orthodox 
Church in the town. The Eastern Churches 
— Greek, Russian, Syriac. Chaldean, Maronite 
and Ethiopian — observe Christmas at a 
later date, according to the Julian calendar. 

The ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church begin on December 24 at 1.00 p.m. 
At that time, the Latin Patriarch sets out from 
Jerusalem at the head of a solnnn procession 
of clergymen to Bethlehem, 11 miles away. 
Just outside Bethlehran, at the Tomb of Rachd, 
'where die wife of Jacob is buried, the Patri- 
ardv, u wieleomed by local dignitaries and 
Hi^rMBdtiiLtivea of the families Who have had 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE HDLY Li 


4 LATIN PATRIARCH 

holding an alfigy of Iho infant 
naar the Grotto of Nativity. 


5 CAPBKNAHUM 

Uuint of tho ancient Synagoguo 
whmro Josus prmachod. 


6 TABGHA 

A part of tho mosaic floor in tho 
Bonodictino Church. Tho Hohos and 
loovot eommomorato tho miracio 
which Jasus porformod at that place. 


IN THE SIXTH MONTH THE ANGEL GAMIEL WAS SENT FROM GOD TO 
A CITY IN GALILEE NAMED NAZARETH, TO A VIRGIN...AND HE CAME 
TO HER AND SAID, “HAIL, O FAVOURED ONE, THE LORD IS WITI^OU 1 
...YOU HAVE FOUND FAVOUR WITH GOD. AND BEHOLD VO^^ILL 
CONCEIVE IN YOUR WOAAB AND BEAR A SON, AND YOU SHAU CALI 
HIS NAME JESUS”. 



f tETHLeHEM 
Tha Church of Nativity 


2 JERUSAUM 

Thu Church of Dormltlon 


3 SEA OF GAlilEC 

Thu Church of Ruatifudui 


]—sites of pilgrimage S. prayer 




...COME YE TO 
BETHLEHEM 


the privilege of escorting the Patriarch for 
the past 30() years. The procession, joined by 
members of the diplomatic corps and thousands 
of members of religious and youth organiza¬ 
tions, then makes its «vay to Bethlehem. 
Weaving its way up Bethlehem's narrow streets, 
the procession arrives at Manger Square. In 
the square the procession is met by clergy 
who come from within the Basilica led by an 
attendant who announces their coming by 
striking a silver staff on the ground. The 
clergy, hands pressed together before them, 
are dressed in white surplices over their black 
robes All then enter the Church of St. Cathe¬ 
rine. As the Patriarch enters the church, the 
congregation sings “Benedictus Dominus Deus 
Israel” — Blessed be the Lord of Israel. This 
is followed by the chanting of Solemn Vespers. 

In the evening, at about 10.00, bells begin 
to sound and at 11.(X), Solemn Matins are 
sung. Finally, at midnight, the Patriarch cele- 
nrales Pontifical Mass. St. Catherine’s can 
only accommodate 1,000 invited guests for 
Midnight Mass but the services are conveyed 
to those outside in Manger Square by closed- 
circuit TV. 

After reciting the Mass, the Patriarch, carry¬ 
ing an effigy of the Infant Jesus, descends to 
the Place of the Manger in a grotto below 
the Church. The efiigy is placed on the floor 
ijver a silver star which marks the traditional 
site of Jesus’s birth. After the Gospel is sung 
and prayers recited, a Deacon places the effigy 
in the Manger where it remains until Fpi- 
phany. The star was presented to the church 
by Ottoman Sultan in 1852 to replace a similar 
one that had disappeared one night five years 
before. Students of history will recall that 
this was one of the causes leading to the 
Crimean War. 

When Jesus was born only three men came 
to pay homage. Their passage was a difficult 
one. Nowadays, modern means of transporta¬ 
tion allow many more to travel to Bethlehem. 
Last year 10,000 visitors came to Bethlehem 
at Christmas. These modern-day pilgrims came 
for the same reasons as did their predecessors 
— to celebrate the birth of Jesus and to ex- 
pre.ss what all wish, whatever their religitm 
may be, peace and goodwill among men. 
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SOME UNORTHODOX THOUGHTS 
FOR ORTHODOX STATESMEN 


Th« trouble with statesmen^ we find, is that they me eternally deep in 
crisis. When you are in crisis you feel crisis, you think crisis, you tcdk crisis. 
In short, you stop looking around, you cease making comparisons, and you 
forget that hiunon problems often extend far beyond the issues of the conflict. 
Because you limit yourself to the terminology of conflict, you forget that there 
ore more words availoble to you than those you actually use. 

We devote these pages to some unorthodox thoughts on this subject. 


1. THE COST OF THE CONFLICT SO FAR COULD 
PROVIDE EVERY REFUGEE FAMILY WITH 
$ 100,000 

The choice before the Arab leaders is straightforward. 
For what are they willing to pay more; the unending 
pursuit of the myth that Israel can be destroyed? Or 
the solution to the human problem of the Palestinian 
refugees ? 

During the past 20 years the Arab governments have 
spent more than 20,000 million (twenty billion) dollars 
for military preparations aiming at a war of annihila¬ 
tion against Israel. This makes an average of 20,000 
dollars spent per Palestinian refugee, or KXl.OOO dollars 
per refugee family of five persons. 

We wonder what would be the result of a plebiscite 
held among’refugee families olTering them the choice 
between a compensation of 100.000 dollars per family, or 
a continued pursuit of the myth of Israel’s destruction ? 

Incidentally. $ 100,(KK) at 107r is $ 10.000 per year 
per family which is about twice the present standard 
of living in Israel. 


2. THE UAR POPUI.ATION INCREASES EVERY 
YEAR BY THE SIZE OF THE PALESTINIAN 
REFUGEE PROBLEM 

The UAR population increases every year by one 
million. There are about one million Palestinian 
refugees. In other words; the UAR must confront every 
year an additional human problem, whose order of 
magnitude is equal to that of the Palestinian refugees. 

We wonder bow the UAR fixes priorities between 
those problems. 


1 EXIT RAF i ENTE» U!»R IfpRCBS 

' Soviet, pilots are now providing the UAR with an 
ai^'Wvef over Us towns. 


Those who are dismayed by the intrusion of a big 
power into a local conflict, probably have short memo¬ 
ries. We still remember that in May 1948 King Farouk 
ordered his army to invade Israel, and when six months 
later his army retreated in disorder over the Sinai 
Peninsula, the British government ordered the Royal 
Air Force to fly protectively over the remnants of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force, We remember that 
five RAF aiiciafl were then shot down by the very 
young Israeli Air Force, and that shortly afterwards 
Britain recognized Israel and established diplomatic 
relations with her. 

It took the Egyptians eight more years to get rid of 
their British imperialist protectors. 

An unorthodox Egyptian statesman would reverse the 
priorities, both in 1948 and 1970. and tell the Israelis; 
“You and we have a common interest — to get rid of 
foreign military presence in our region. So let us do 
this in common”. 

But whoever heard of an unorthodox Egyptian 
statesman ? 


4. CDTTON VERSUS SA-3 MISSILES 

Two basic facts of present Egyptian reality; 

(1) SA-3 missiles with Soviet crews defend Egyptian 
territory against Israeli.air superiority. 

(2) Egyptian production of cotton per heettr is 590 
kg. Israeli production of cotton per hectar is 
1230 kg. 

fSource.' FAO Yearbook, J9^ 

We now propose to the UAR leaders to reverse their” 
priorities: 

(1) Ask die Russiaiis (politely) to evacuate their 
military personnel from (he UAR. 

(2) Find out from Israel how to double the UAR 
cotton crop. 


If this is done, we anticipate the following results : 

(1) I'he Egyptian people, and die Russian people, 
will both be happy to see the Russian nulitary 
presence in die IJAR terminated. The Egyptians, 
in particular, will be giwteful to dieir leaders for 
retrieving their independence. 

(2) When the DAR cotton crop is doubled, mure 
benefits will be available, to be shared by the 
endre Egyptian people. This should also reflect 
favourably on the leaders. 

T 

(3) If the UAR asks Israel for an exchange of in- 
formation on cotton growing, it may eventually 
get, as part of the bargain, a discussion on the 
withdrawal of Israeli forces. 

Is this feasible ? 

Frankly, we believe that asking a few Israeli cotton 
experts to visit Cairo, for an exchange of information, 
is far less compromisinfj than inviting the former 
President of the World Zionist Organization. And we 
do not know of any Israeli government, present or 
future, which could possibly refuse such an unorthodox 
request. 


5. WHY MAKE IIACRIFICES TO ISRAEL ? MAKE 
THEM TO THE PAl.ESTINIANS 

The UAR has made enormous sacrifices in pursuing 
it.s war against Israel. The main objective of this war 
is apparently “to preserve the rights of the Palestinian 
people”. 

We wonder whether the Palestinian people would be 
better served : 

If the Suez Canal were open to ad shipping (includ¬ 
ing Israeli) and all the revenues accruing from (he Canal 
— 250 million dollars per year — were dedicated to 
the welfare and prosperity of the Palestinian people? 

If (he cease-lire agreement were maintained along the 
Suez Canal ? This would enable the resumption of all 
economic activity in (he Snez r^ion, and the profits — 
abuot 200 million dollars per year — could presumably 
be dedicated to improve the living conditions of the 
Palestinians. 

We could go on making a tong list of similar items, 
but our real point is the following; Is it not time to 
ask the Palestinian people (and the Egyptian peo{>le> 
if they really need alt these enormous sacrifices, which 
do not advance their cause in the least ? 

After all, national resources are not unlimited. Even 
if the UAR is prepared to spend 10QC million dollars 
a year in pursuit of justice for the Palestinians, the big 
||uestions remain; are those 1000 million dollars best 
ienred by leading a futile war against Israel ? Or will 
this vast sum serve a better purpose if it is spent 
directly for the personal benefit of the Palestinians ? 

We do not know the answer. But we do know that 
such a choice has never been presented, in any form, 
before the Palestinian people. Nor before the Egyptians. 


THE DIFFERENCE — 
ORTHODOX AND UNORTHODOX 

Orthodox Egyptian statesmen follow' a single course 
obstinately, no matter what the sacrifice. 

Unorthodox statesmen present their people with two 
or three alternate courses. Indicating now much each 
course wilt require in terms of national elTort. and 
whether the proposed sacrifices are commensurate with 
the objectives. They then indicate which course they 
have chosen and persuade their people that the chosen 
course is the best one. 

We never hear an Egyptian leader present his people 
with a clear analysis of two alternate courses and the 
national advantages and disadvantages which each 
involves. 

(1) Making peace with Israel 

(2) Making war against Israel 

All we have heard is “that to negotiate with Israel 
means surrender”. In other words, a refusal to examine 
that option in rational terms, by attaching to it the 
stigma of “surrender”. 

If surrender mcaas giving up the conflict, then Egyp¬ 
tian leaders are right in their use of the term. But if 
surrender means something which is harmful to the 
people of Egypt, then in our view they are totally wrong 
in using that term. We do not believe that getting the 
Russian military personnel out of Egypt, doubting the 
Egyptian cotton crop and paying every refugee family 
S lOO.(KK) are harmful acts. 

On the contrary, we believe that a leader who obsti¬ 
nately refuses to allow such developments is inflicting 
unnecessary harm upon his own people — and upon 
other people too. 

In our generation, we know only of three statesmen 
who had the courage and the strength to carry out such 
unorthodox statesmanship; 

Emueror Hirohilo of Japan, who made peace with 
the United Slates, after a savage war. and eventually 
saw his country become the third power in the world. 
Most of Japan’s nationalist officers were opposed at 
the time, to this decision. 

General de Gaulle, who extricated France from a 
savage war in Algeria, and led his country into un¬ 
precedented prosperity. Most of France's nationalist 
officers were opposed, at the time, to his decision. 

Ben-Gurion, who agreed to accept reparations from 
Germany and to establish relations with her, thus giv¬ 
ing Israel the chance for a rapid and intense economic 
development. Many of Israels’ nationalists were oppos¬ 
ed. at the time, to this decision. 

One major conclusion. 

You can be an orthodox statesman, at a risk to your 
people, who will then pay the price. 

You can be an unorthodox statesman only at a risk 
to your own person and to your very position. How¬ 
ever, by taking upon your person all the risk you 
avoid risking the future of your people and eventually 
your statesmanship will bring them benefits. 

The Arab»laraeli conflict still awaits its unorlliodox 
statcamen. 


KtprIitHd from “Israelis Hoply", publUhod by Israeli sivdenls of Atiddh fesf Affeirt of Tot AWv Unirorslty. 
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“We meet here, Israelis and friends of Israel, who 
have stood with us in the gravest hour of peril. 

1 would like to draw up for this gathering the bal¬ 
ance sheet of the more than three years which have 
elapsed since the Six-Day War. 

I must admit to certain inhibitions in attempting to 
make a detached analysis of facts and figures about a 
nation under siege, engaged in a life and death struggle 
of epic grandeur — with its back to the sea defenoing 
hsdf against the aggression of at least five countries 

C ho have an overwhelming n^iwity of twenty times 
s matmouw, who are backed to the hilt — militarily. 
ecoooitticiMly add politically ■>- by one of the two 
sitp^ap^fKMuera,* ,ihul who are financed by the fabulous 
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wealth of the biggest oil resources in the world. 

However, the outcome of the heroic struggle for 
survival will be determined not only by the incredible 
valor of this people, but also to a great extent by its 
economic performance, by its ability to keep body and 
soul together at this hour of trial and tribulation, 
while at the same time dedicating a super-human 
effort to its defense — the few against the many. 

Gazing at the high peaks which we have to climb, 
one could sometimes despair: Over a quarter of ^ 
GNP diverted to defense, the integration of a nM' 
inflow of immigrants, which in the last three years 
has reached nearly 100,000, and the dire necessity 
for rapid economic growth. The growth is vital to 
enable us to carry out our two essential tasks — first, 
to decrease the relative weight of the defense burden 
within a growing economy, without affecting its abso¬ 
lute level; and second, to provide employment oppor¬ 
tunities for those who come to these shores seeking 
physical and spiritual fulfilment, with a view to inte¬ 
grating them into our society both materially and 
spiritually. 

FORTY PERCENT INCREASE IN GNP 

By any criterion of performance, the record of 
Israel in these trying times, in its hour of truth, is 
outstanding. The gross national product of Israel has 
increased from 1967 to 1970. the three years following 
the war, by some 40 percent in real terms, while the 
corresponding growth of the world product during this 
period of time was, in the developed world, 10 percent, 
and in the developing world, 15 percent. This was 
achieved although the country’s economic performance 
is greatly handicapped by the fact that a very high 
proportion of its man-and woman-power, at its most 
productive age. has to man the lines of defense from 
Mount Hermon to the Suez Canal. Without disclosing 
the scope of that mobilization of manpower, one can 
imagine that it is very .substantial. In spite of this, the 

? ;rowth of the GNP by 40 percent within three years 
ar exceeds the economic expansion of any country 
or group of countries in the world. 

At the same time, a qualitative transformation has 
taken place, with a shift to industries based on skill 
and ability, aided by the proliferation of institutions 
of higher learning and a high educational level. This 
shift to highly sophisticated industries such as electro¬ 
nics, chemicals, and the like have opened new horizons 
for a nation endowed with intelligence and skill des¬ 
pite its scarce natural resources. 

Notwithstanding the diversion of resources to the 
war effort during the years 1968-1970, the level and 
scope of invratment was exceedingly high — higher 
than at any other period in the history of Israel, and 
reached the stupendous amount of over S3 billion. 
Moreover, while Israel was engaged in its mortal 
struggle, it absorbed in these three years nearly 100,000 
immigrants from East and West — from countries of 
pers^nition and suppression, where immigration to 
Israel was an oi>eration of rescue and salvation; an^ 
from the highly-developed countries of the West 
Western and Eastern Europe, and both Americas. 

To absorb this new wave of immigration in time 
of war, the economy and society had to be transformed 
into a new technological entity, utilizing all the im¬ 
plements of modern science; and the people had to 
adapt to this new struleture and economic pattern. 
This development was not only greatly assisted by the 
spillover of know-how and skill from the defense 



induHtries, but also by the selfless help extended by 
Jewry all over the world. 

THE THRE£ D*S 

Israel has established an economy with a purpose, 
with a three-pronged concentration on its objectives; 
the three D’s — Cieveiopment, Defense and Democracy. 

Development was necessary to discharge Israel’s his¬ 
toric task of absorbing recurring waves of immigrants. 
Development which normally takes at least half a cen¬ 
tury had to be telescoped within two decades. Only 
with such an outstanding record of economic expan- 
-llbn could the new society be built, nearly one and 
a half million immigrants integrated into the economic, 
social and cultural fabric of the country in two decades, 
a human standard of life be established and maintained. 

At the same time, a high priority had to be allo¬ 
cated to the second “D” — Defense — since being 
obviou.sly comes before well-being. It must always be 
borne in mind that we, a population of less than three 
million, are confronted by more than 60 million; that 
we arc engaged in the third war of defense since our 
independence; and that the driving force which inspires 
the heroic army of Israel, an army of the people, is the 
clear conviction that we are ftgnting a defensive war 
with our backs to the sea. There is no possibility of 
even a temporary defeat, because defeat would mean 
not territorial losses but utter destruction. Because of 
these circumstances it is our destiny to live dangerously. 

The third “D” — Democracy — is one of the driv¬ 
ing forces inspiring this new society, and one of its 
great spiritual treasures. It is uncfoubtedly a great 
distinction that under the stre.sses and strains of siege 
and struggle for survival, freedom of the press, of 
assembly and demonstration, and of dissent has been 
maintained. Censorship is applied only to military 
news, the elections are honest and not rigged, and 
there is a definite supremacy of the civil government 
over the military. Even in the administered areas, the 
tenets of democracy have been strictly applied. List 
enin^ to Arab countries' radio stations and watching 
television programmes originating in hostile states is 
permitted, both privately and publicly. The death pen¬ 
alty, which existed in ail the administered territories, 
has been practically abolished under Israeli regulations. 

At the same time, mutual solidarity, and responsi¬ 
bility by everybody for society and by society for the 
individual, has been maintained in our welfare state. 

THE SENSE OF MISSION 

Notwithstanding all these achievements in every 
sphere of life, our tasks are stupendous and over- 
whelmirig; to maintain our defen.se against tremendous 
odds, and to develop the country — imperative even 
from the point of view of defense, since only in a 
growing economy can the share of defense in the 
GNP be kept relatively within the limits of possibility, 
even if defense costs increase absolutely. 

At the same time, development of the administered 
areas has to proceed, not only for humanitarian reasons 
Jfind from the desire to help, but also out of considera- 
' tions of security and relative tranquility. 

We are fully convinced that we shall do our share in 
overcoming these tremendous odds; but in the short 
run the difficulties may be aggravated and the dearest 
commodity in that context will be time, We have to 
buy time, in order to dedicate all our resources to 
the war ^ort, to development, and to the task of re¬ 


ceiving all those who come to us from the four comers 
of the world. 

The driving force of this struggle for survival is 
our spirit of mission, motivated by our great heritage 
and a sense of history, by the spirit of universal 
human i.sm and national renascence, by the tragedy 
of the holocaust, and by the feeling that here is the 
army of the victims of the most evil and cruel per¬ 
secution in human history and the living memory of 
the inhumanity of man to man on the continent of 
Europe during the Second World War. 

The vision and challenge are here. The human values 
to be portected and developed transcend the boundaries 
of one nation. 

The aid extended to us was indispensable in these 
great achievements. It was well utilized and the record 
IS clear. The credit standing of Israel — moral and 
financial — is very high and well deserved. 

We stand on the threshold of a new year and a 

new decade, fraught with peril and promise. 

THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Israel is confronted with grave dangers, not the 
least of which are in the field of economics. One of our 
grave worries is our balance of payments. Foreign 
currency is the life-blood of this country. Implements 
of war — planes, tanks, etc. have to be imported. The 
population has to be sustained materially, llie ex¬ 
pansion of the economy must go on despite these 

circumstances During the last three years our exports 

have increased by 45 percent, but this could not pre¬ 
vent the deterioration of our balance of payments, and 
in this transitional period it is imperative to raise very 
substantial amounts, to bolster the import of capital 
both public and private, in order to overcome these 
difficulties. 

We are aided by the large-scale assistance extended 
to us and the technological progress and ingenuity 
which went into the economic development of Israel 
during this period. The most important element in 
our progress is motivation of effort and endeavours, 
and dedication to the development of the country. 
I'he imponderables — the feeling that this is the last 
chance of the Jewish people, (he fact that Israel is 
under siege and its people struggling with their backs 
to the sea, and the inspiration of its age-old dream 
to repeat the performance of several millenia ago — 
arc. it seems to me, no less important than material 
factors in oui economic progre.ss. 

Ours is a purposive economy. Its objective is not 
only to maintain the existing population under reason¬ 
able conditions of stability, with tolerable standards 
of life, but, first and foremost, to effect a breakthrough 
which would enable us to secure the future of our 
nation under siege, to reach the .sublime'goal of peace, 
and to absorb and integrate the rising wave of immi¬ 
gration from both countries of distress and affluence. 

Never before was any nation faced with such an 
alternative — fulfilling a great purpose or standing 
in mortal peril. The outcome depends not only on us 
but on you. What is needed is a sense of urgent^ HI 
shouldering this crushing responsibility for the fate 
and future of our nation.” 
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THEATRES OF ISRAH. DRAW HUGE PUBLIC 

“The theatre of Israel, which I had the opportunity 
to visit in a brief but pleasant tour, is enormously vital 
and popular. 

fn Tel Aviv, where two of the three major actjng 
companies have their bases, showmen quote astonishing 
statistics: in 1969. approximately 25 per cent of the 
people of this very young nation went to legitimate 
theatre performances at least once a month. This is 
unprecedented in the world: a far higher rate of attend¬ 
ance than in the United States and England and even 
higher than West Germany, which has more than 2(X) 
subsidized professional playhouses. 

Yeshayahu Weinberg, director general of the Cameri 
Theatre of Tel Aviv, told me, “We have in Israel the 
largest popular audience in the world; they‘are simply 
there.” 

Emil Feuerstein, dean of Israeli drama critics, put it 
this way “We are a theatre-mad people." 

That the plays are almost entirely in Hebrew, a 
language that until recently was used only for worship 
and still has to be strained to accommodate modem 
words, makes this the more remarkable. 

The Habimah, the national acting company of Israel, 
started the modern Hebrew theatre in Moscow 53 years 
ago, under the patronage of the great Russian director 
Constantin Stanislavsky and with the permission of 
Josef Stalin, then a minor official of the government. 

Five years later. The Dybbuk, translated from the 
Yiddish, gave the new company its first popular hit. 
In 1927, the players moved to Israel, or Palestine as it 
was then, where they have performed ever since with 
greater or less success. 

Three years ago, the Hahimah found itself in serious 
difficulties, unable to continue without help, in the 
emergency, the national government stepped in. 

The new playhouse is now in the final stages of con¬ 
struction. a handsome building with two halls, one 
seating about 90(), the other perhaps 300. 

For the first production in the new building, Director 
Gabriel Zifroni brought John Hirsch from New York 
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to stage Anton Chekov’s The Sea Gull, one of the 
modern classics which please Israeli audiences now in 
translation while they are waiting for their own drama¬ 
tists to emerge. 

John Hirsch knew no Hebrew when he began direct¬ 
ing the old drama, but his actors and actre>sses are 
fluent in English and with his guidance they have created 
a simple and beautiful production. 

Seventy-two years ago, in Moscow, The Sea Gull 
made the new Moscow Art Theatre famous overnight. 
Perhaps in this production it will serve to restore to 
eminence the Habimah of Israel, which began life under 
the paternal care of the same Moscow Art Theatre. 

ISRAEL STARS TAKE HAZARDS IN STRIDE 

In this part of the world, the news dispatches make 
hrael seem like a bitHe&rtd,; Itk^a quiiA trip there, 
Rpwever, 1 saw few lights hod higrd no sounds of war. 
thete VP- Boldjets around^, of course, many of them 
unbtniwthmy Yduiis. and dtoie we newspaper accounu 
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of action on the Suez Canal. But life goes on as if 
there were no hostile neighbours. 

Some theatre people are in the army, too. serving in 
the reserve as specialists. Hirsch said one or two of 
them “di.sappeared'’ during rehearsals. 

Hannah Meron is the leading actress of Israel, ranked 
by her peers with the best in the world. 

While rehearsing in Tel Aviv for a production of the 
Roman tragedy Medea, she was invited to audition in 
London for the role of Tevya’s wife in the movie of 
Fiddler on the Roof. 

She flew to London, made the test, then started bacfiL 
to Tel Aviv. In an airport bus in Munich, she was 
wounded by an Arab terrorist’s bomb. 

In Israel, actors and actresses and thousands of play¬ 
goers mourned. For she is not only admired but also 
beloved. , 

The wife of a prominent architect, mother of three 
children, herself an actress since childhood, she is talent¬ 
ed in many fields, is fluent in four or five languages. 
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An Israeli director told me, “Hannah Meron proves 
you can be a great actress and be intelligent, too. 

No woman on the American stage today has played 
so many varied roles as Miss Meron. She has aci^ 
as Eliza Doolittle in Pygnaalion, as Rosalind in Shakes¬ 
peare’s As You Like It, as tough Billie Dawn in the 
American Born Yesterday and selfish Hedda Gabler in 
Ibsen's drama of that name, as Laura in The Glass 
Menagerie and as Queen Elizabeth in Schiller's Maty 
Stuart, a remarkable span. 

From her hospital bed in Munich, Hannah Meron 
has already indicated to oflicials of the Cameri Ihcatrc 
Afct she intends to resume rehearsals in Medea next 
^son in Tel Aviv. 

Since one of her feet has been amputated, she will 
have to learn to act with an artificial limb. She has 
reminded some of her friends that her childhood idol, 
the great Sarah Bernhardt, lost a leg in her middle 
years and went on acting till she was an old lady. 

Director Yossi Yisraeli. who will stage the Medea, 
has already set a tentative date, in February, for her 
first performances. 



To many theatre workers. Hannah Meron represents 
the spirit of the Israeli people, which is quietly heroic. 

THEATRE OF ISRAEL LACKS PLAYWRIGHTS 

The Cameri Theatre of Tel Aviv, which I visited 
during a ^uick trip to Israel, is one of the two major 
Israeli acting companies: the other is the Habimah. 

The Cameri, started in *44 by Habimah rebels, is 
about to become the municipal theatre of Tel Aviv, 
with a city subsidy and trustees appointed by the Mayor. 
HThe Habimah brought to Palestine plays of Eastern 
^Europe translated from Russian, or Rumanian or Polish 
or, in some cases Yiddish, and acted apparently in a 
somewhat florid style. 

The vigorous young Cameri. under a director named 
Joseph Millo, broadened the repertory to include 
French, English and American plays — one of his early 
hits was Yen Cmt Take It With You — translated 
into the vocabulary of everyday Hebrew. 


The translators of the Cameri shocked some Israelis 
by using slang and the language of the streets. They 
still are shocking playgoers by the freedom of their 
.speech, but they appear to have made modern Hebrew 
much more flexible and acceptable. 

The ancient Israelites (like the Puritans, who founded 
Boston) looked on the theatre as evil. They had no 
drama. There arc, therefore, no classics on which their 
theatre-hungry descendants can draw, as we draw on 
Shakespeare. And so far there are few contemporary 
plays by Israeli authors. 

It is true that in recent years, a number of young 
writers have turned to the stage. An Israeli named 
Josef Bar-Josef turned out a successful drama called 
Tumh, named for its principal character, a rabbi from 
Kurdistan who killed his own daughter in a ritual 
sacrifice because she had a child out of wedlock. 

Nathan Alterman, leading poet of Israel, has bad 
some success m the tneatre, too. A play ot his called 
Inn of the Ghosts has been popular; it deals with a 
musician who leaves his wife to win fame, then returns 
to find her long since dead and to discover that he has 
neglected whai is most important in life: love. [Mr. 
Alterman died last spring. — Ed.] 

Israel has some Angry Young Men among its stage 
authors, but according to Gersnon Plolkin, who reaus 
SU or more new scripts a year, some of them are more 
angry than artful. That is true, of course, in our 
American theatre. 

LI.S. MUSICAL HITS DELIGHT ISRAELIS 

Until recently, the principal acting companies in Israel 
were cooperatives, owned by the actors, loday, they 
are nearly all under some kind oi government auspices. 

The Habimah, the national theatre of Israel, nas a 
board ot trustees appointed by the Slate. The theatre 
in Haifa is supported by the city. In Tel Aviv, the 
Cameri is becoming a municipal theatre, with trustees 
named by the Mayor. 

There arc, however, .some independent theatres and 
one of these is run on the Broadway style. The G. O. 
Iheatre, named lor Manager Giora Godik, presents 
only musicals, including the big American hits, which 
Israelis like as much as we do. 

The G. G. produced My Fair Lady for SOO perform¬ 
ances, and Fiddler on die Roof for a long run, too. 
Its productions are financed privately, for profit. 

Recently, the man who translates the Broadway shows 
for the C. G. wrote an original musical in Hebrew, 
and this is a big hit right now In Israel. 

Dan Almagor devised a modest production with a 
simple setting. This is important in a country where 
almost every show is toured from the big cities to the 
smallest settlements. 

He employs six entertainers, three boys and three 
girls and needs no orchestra; they all play guitars. 

He calls his show There Once Was a Hassid and in 
it tells slorie.s of the Hassidic Jews of Europe, a rathu 
formal sect, who talked — somewhat like Tevye in 
Fiddler on the Roof — directly to God. 

Like most Israeli shows. There Once Was a Hassid 
has been presented in many of the kibbatzin^ which 
have come to constitute a unique Tryout Circuit in 
Israel. 

The audiences are so discriminating that the directors 
hold open discussions with them after the perform¬ 
ances; and sometimes they make changes as a result. 

They are the sternest — and some of the actors say 
— tte best of Israeli critics.” 


AK EXCHAIVGE OF LETTERS 


From ‘The Statesman” Cafoutta 


FROM THE JORDANIAN AMBASSADOR ... 

-Mr. Yaakov Morris, the Israeli Consul-General, 
■las’Ysportadh' Clhe Statesman, October 28-29) stated 
rwerenoo to the Arab-fsraeli conflict. *‘It was time 
Asians learnt,to live in peace”, fn other words, Mr.' 
Morris, wanted bis audience to assume, a matter of -, 
course, that toe Israelis are Asians. They are not. 

the Israelis were brought into Palestine by the British, 
under armed protection, during the period of Britain’^ji’ 
mandate between 1920 and 1948. Tlie immigrants thedf 


small percentage of Middle Eastern Jews; but the 
dominant sector of the Israeli population, the one which: 
wages wars and forcibly expels Arabs, was and remains f 
European, 

Incidentally, the fact that the rulers of Israel are 
European is one of the reasons why Western Europeans 
and Americans support the Israelis: the Arabs being 
considered Asian, brown and culturally alien. And, 
remarkably, this West European and American attitude 
towards toe Arabs was. and still is reflected by the 


European Jew.s in their treatment of their co-rriigM|^H 
hailing from North African and some cpuntries 
Middle East, who now constitute 60% of the 
pojHilation. Yhe “Sephardim” or “Oriental Jew.-^K 
they are called in Israel are considered by the AsKVw autii 
or ruling Europeans as almost second class citizen-,, v^nlyr 
one notch above toe Israeli Arabs. They are duly look-' 
ed down upon and discriminated against. “They arer 
like toe Arabsl” Levi Eshkol used to say with un¬ 
disguised contempt. ' 

Eveiyone in India should remember the sad Odyssey ’ 
of Indian Jews who, some years ago, emigrated to Israw 
and then returned, bitter and bewildered at the quasi4 
apartheid to which they were subjected by the European 
co-religionists. Israel, a kind of Asian, capitalistic prte' 
montory for Jewish and international finance; and'* 
bridgehead of Western imperialism on the west coast efe- 
Asia, yes. But an Asian nation? Hardly! . 

— Yours, ew 
ANWAR NASHASHIlif 
(Ambassador of the H.K. of Jorduin 
New Delhi, October 2 |h. 


Sir,—^That he i^H-eaents a country artificially created 
by too British Cc^jonial Office in 1922, propped up by 
British and Ahtencan arms, officers and money since, 
and ruled by an unrepresentative monarchy based upon 
.Betoiin uibmmen. apparently does not innibit Ambas- .. 
wdoir Anwar Naahasfaibi of Jordan from attempting . 
(TMt Stateeman, Novmnber 6-7) to appear as a “cham- 
of anti-impm-ialism. Had he a sense of humour, 
nh ^hpUld have rmrained from calling anyohe -a “iibhdnd 
etjui: eitizea'* as toe -pe^e of Jordan have never known 
freedom of speech or Press, or anything v 
ded^toeitjimdtes for first class citizenship. His excursion 
ml^ mmaMwn is but the local Arab brand of Hitler in 
revmrse. He himself admits that Israelis ‘ 
htimw. East and Nortii African origin now con-'‘> 
of Isra^’s population. But more important ' 
Ik -ills 'Xm that -44% of today’s IsracAis were born in 
K-toe Ambassador seeVs to conv^ that people ' 

- tolr. dkitt or blue eyes cannot be Asians (an obvi- 
faaoitk theo^, he is toereby disowning a con- 
' PIM ei wm.Asia’e population, includit^ his ''; 

ittvasions from Genghis Khan, the 
'fVttsedfin 'ahfl Thfi By Itik own logic, they 

■ eephiiiis wfay Jordan has received 

'itod Atomican Imp! Ji 

^ jgf kmtne, is arritot^ non-sense as Western 
■UPPOri;. -nk zaaphedi ra eitiourt of both skin and poli- 
ttosplifr^^ftr. '-■ f has .that of* Rusaia<; alee. Europeani 
-xfum'-lM^Seius -wive api. Asian aeof^jk before toe Arabs 
Mn is kndwn Jw., all hmorians and 

-ti?*' lilr!jll'Wil(i>Pi..inoi*~fthntnnding all wauccessful attempts 


... REPLY FROM THE CONSUL OF IbitAUi 

by Arab propagandists to manufacture an Asian Arab 
Distory before the 7th century. As such, the Jews 
the only such West Asian people' to survive from atu^; 
quity — are not Europeans but exiled West Asiai^- 
retuming home. 

It is quite obvious that Ambassador NashasUbi 
never bMn to Israel or understood its democra%. .-‘-S 
its citizens are equal under the law; all vote from m 
regardless of sex, origin or creed; all can stand . LM 
Parliament or local eu»tions from 21: all have dqlH 
pay for equal work, toe same health, educanonhl 
soda! services It is a pity Jordan, and the rest o{E^'^|| 
Arab world, did not practise such “diacriminatton? i 
“second class citizenship”, not merely among to n 
minorities, but amoim their majorities as well, /'tfy ‘I 
the 15,(XX) Indian Jews in Israel can reassur- to<«| 
Ambassador of this, as can 350,000 Israeli Arabs, -om 
of whom have Itved along Israel’s boiler with Jo- 
for 23 years'but never chose to cross it. If the Am- 
sadoir is really concerned about democracy and ilil^.r^d- 
tsifl-’lie has a lot to do at home •— people in tmalttviah; 
gtasshouses should be the last to throw stones. 
attempt to stir up “brown” raicialism egaiast 
xto Im contemptible than the eflorts of toe white vi^jhI 
ists. supporters of apar^id and so on. IncidegataHy 
in the ease of toe majority of Europ^a Jew r>-j 
turned home to Israel, my own vym and tom 
definitely brown. 

— YAAKOV MORKXSk 
(Consul of israelii 
Bombay, November. lai 
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